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Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  for 
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With  appreciation  of  your  aid  in  the  work  under  my 
charge,  I  am 
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J.  Walter  Fewkes, 

Chief. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 
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FORTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 


J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Chief. 


The  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  were  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1918, 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the 
Government,  which  act  contains  the  following  item: 

American  ethnology:  For  continuing  ethnological  researches  among 
the  American  Indians  and  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  including  the  exca¬ 
vation  and  preservation  of  archseologic  remains,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  necessary  employees  and 
the  purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  $42,000. 

The  ethnological  and  archeological  researches  of  the  staff 
which  are  considered  in  the  following  report  being  by  law 
restricted  to  the  American  Indians  thus  from  necessity  are 
more  or  less  limited  in  scope,  but  notwithstanding  this  limi¬ 
tation  and  the  intensive  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  past 
there  is  no  indication  that  this  field  has  been  sufficiently 
cultivated  or  is  approaching  exhaustion.  It  is  evident  that 
aboriginal  manners  and  customs  are  rapidly  disappearing,  but 
notwithstanding  that  disappearance  much  remains  unknown, 
and  there  has  come  a  more  urgent  necessity  to  preserve  for 
posterity  by  adequate  record  the  many  survivals  before  they 
disappear  forever. 

The  remnants  of  languages  once  spoken  by  large  populations 
have  dwindled  to  survivals  spoken  by  one  or  more  centena¬ 
rians,  and  when  they  die  these  tongues,  if  not  recorded,  will 
be  lost  forever.  Such  a  fate  nearly  happened  with  an  Indian 
tongue  in  California  last  year  on  account  of  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease,  but  fortunately,  through  the  field  work  of  one  of  our 
staff,  it  was  rescued  before  its  extinction. 
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The  continued  study  of  the  material  culture  of  the  Indians 
has  a  practical  economic  value.  Certain  food  plants,  like 
maize,  and  fibers,  like  henequen,  have  already  been  adopted 
from  our  aborigines,  and  there  are  others  of  vast  economic 
value  which  await  investigation.  Ethnological  studies  of  our 
Indians  along  these  lines  are  being  made  by  the  members  of 
the  staff. 

Another  instructive  line  of  work  the  past  year  relates  to 
the  history  of  the  Indians  both  before  and  after  the  advent 
of  the  Europeans.  Such  studies  tend  to  a  broader  appre¬ 
ciation  of  racial  character  and  have  special  value  when  we 
reflect  how  rapidly  the  Indian  population  is  merging  into 
American  life.  The  excavation  and  repair  of  prehistoric 
monuments  in  our  Southwest  is  enlarging  our  knowledge  of 
history  as  well  as  attracting  more  and  more  tourists  and 
replacing  threadbare  prejudices  with  saner  ideas  of  Indian 
possibilities  in  many  lines. 

The  logical  results  of  the  events  of  the  last  years  appear 
in  the  calls  for  information  made  on  the  staff  for  accurate 
knowledge  of  other  races  besides  the  American  Indian.  It 
needs  no  prophet  to  predict  that  the  future  will  demand  an 
extension  of  the  bureau  work  to  other  races.  The  calls  for 
ethnological  information  on  the  Indian  during  the  past  year 
have  been  many  and  varied  and  considerable  time  of  the 
ethnologists  has  been  taken  up  in  answering  the  many 
requests  of  this  nature  that  are  made.  The  chief  has  given 
much  time  to  administration  and  routine  work. 

SYSTEMATIC  RESEARCHES. 

In  addition  to  administrative  duties  the  chief  has  been 
able  to  devote  considerable  time  to  research  work  in  the 
field  and  has  prepared  for  publication  several  scientific 
articles,  the  largest  of  which  will  soon  be  published  as 
Bulletin  No.  70.  These  field  researches  are  in  accordance 
with  the  above-mentioned  act  of  Congress,  which  includes 
the  excavation  and  preservation  of  archeological  remains. 
In  September  he  took  the  field,  continuing  his  exploration 
of  the  castles  and  towers  of  the  McElmo  and  tributary  can- 
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yons  in  southwestern  Colorado,  extending  his  studies  west¬ 
ward  into  southeastern  Utah  as  far  as  Montezuma  Canyon. 
The  object  was  to  determine  the  western  horizon  of  the 
area  of  the  pure  type  of  pueblos  and  cliff  dwellings,  and  to 
investigate  the  remains  of  antecedent  peoples  from  which  it 
sprung  in  order  to  obtain  data  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  San  Juan  drainage  culture.  The  country 
traveled  through  is  especially  rich  in  prehistoric  towers  and 
castellated  buildings,  but  contains  also  many  clusters  of 
mounds  formed  by  fallen  walls  of  large  communal  buildings, 
many  of  which  were  wholly  or  partially  unknown  to  science. 
The  work  was  largely  a  reconnoissance  and  no  extensive 
excavations  or  repair  work  was  attempted.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  structure  and  probable  use  of  towers 
which  are  combined  with  cliff  houses  like  Cliff  Palace,  or 
great  villages  like  those  of  the  Mummy  Lake  and  upper  San 
Juan  and  its  tributaries.  Among  the  most  significant  new 
towers  discovered  were  two  found  in  McLean  Basin,  near 
the  old  Bluff  City  trail  not  far  from  the  State  line  of  Utah 
and  Colorado.  The  McLean  Basin  ruin  has  a  rectangular 
shape,  with  a  round  tower  on  one  corner  and  one  of  semi¬ 
circular  form  on  the  diagonally  opposite  angle,  each  15  feet 
high.  The  building  on  which  these  towers  stand  must  have 
presented  a  very  exceptional  appearance  in  prehistoric 
times  before  its  walls  had  fallen.  Another  ruin  found  in  a 
cave  in  Sand  Canyon  is  instructive  on  account  of  its  being 
the  only  one  yet  found  with  a  single  kiva  of  the  unit  type. 
It  was  probably  a  ceremonial  cave,  the  room  showing  scanty 
evidence  of  having  been  inhabited. 

One  of  the  discoveries  made  was  the  recognition  that  the 
buildings  on  McElmo  Bluff  had  a  crude  masonry  character¬ 
ized  by  stones  set  on  edge,  the  walls  being  made  of  adobe  and 
logs.  The  stones  of  one  or  more  rooms  on  this  site  were  large, 
indicating  megalithic  stone  houses.  All  the  data  assembled 
indicate  that  they  antedated  the  fine  horizontal  masonry  of 
the  pueblos  and  cliff  dwellings. 

While  in  the  field  the  chief  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Van  Kleeck,  of  Denver,  owner  of  the  Aztec  Spring 
Ruin,  which  led  to  that  ruin  being  presented  to  the  National 
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Park  Service  and  later  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior.  The  presentation  of  this  interesting  ruin  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  important  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  later 
be  excavated  and  repaired  and  thus  present  an  additional  * 
attraction  to  tourists  and  an  important  aid  to  the  archeologist 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  type  of  southwestern  ruin. 

In  May  the  chief  visited  Austin,  Tex.,  and  inaugurated 
work  on  the  antiquities  of  that  State,  the  archeology  of  which 
has  been  neglected.  This  work  is  now  being  prosecuted  by 
Prof.  J.  E.  Pearce,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  bids  fair 
to  open  up  a  most  instructive-  chapter  in  a  field  of  which  we 
know  comparatively  little.  Important  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  aboriginal  workshops  and  village  sites  at  Round 
Rock  and  near  Austin,  where  fine  flint  implements  are  very 
abundant.  The  work  will  be  continued  into  the  timbered 
region  of  eastern  Texas,  where  we  find  pottery  related  to 
that  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  and  evidences  of  a  radically 
different  prehistoric  culture  from  that  of  central  Texas. 

Mr.  James  Mooney,  ethnologist,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  at  his  former  field  of  labor  among  the  Kiowa 
and  associated  tribes  of  western  Oklahoma,  where  several 
months  were  devoted  to  the  collection  and  revision  of 
material  and  observations  of  ceremonies  among  the  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  Kiowa  Apache,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Caddo,  and 
Wichita  in  continuation  of  studies  of  their  aboriginal  her¬ 
aldry,  social  and  military  organization,  and  religion. 

Since  his  return  to  Washington  in  November  he  has  been 
employed  chiefly  in  the  coordination  of  material  obtained  in 
the  field  and  in  the  compiling  of  data  for  reply  to  current 
letters  of  ethnologic  inquiry. 

Dr.  John  R.  S wanton,  ethnologist,  devoted  a  considerable 
part  of  his  time  during  the  past  year  to  the  collection  of 
material  from  published  sources  for  a  study  of  the  economic 
background  of  the  life  of  the  American  Indians  north  of 
Mexico.  This  involves  an  examination  of  the  sources,  loca¬ 
tion,  and  quantity  of  food  supplies  and  of  new  materials 
used  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  various  tribes — materials  of 
wood,  stone,  bone,  shell,  etc.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  density  and  distribu- 
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tion  of  the  prehistoric  population  may  be  reached,  and  the 
location  and  significance  of  trade  routes  established.  A 
clearer  idea  is  also  sought  of  the  shifts  in  population  un¬ 
doubtedly  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  corn. 
Without  some  study  of  the  kind  no  proper  estimate  of  the 
social  and  religious  institutions  of  the  people  of  prehistoric 
America  is  possible. 

His  work  on  the  languages  of  the  Indians  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  has  been  continued,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  directed  particularly  to  the  preparation  of  a 
grammatical  sketch  of  the  Natchez  language  from  materials 
collected  by  him  during  the  last  10  years  from  one  of  the 
three  surviving  speakers  of  that  tongue. 

In  April  Doctor  Swanton  visited  Oklahoma  in  order  to 
collect  additional  information  regarding  the  little  understood 
and  now  almost  forgotten  social  systems  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Indians.  Although  small  in  bulk,  the  mate¬ 
rial  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  is  valuable. 
It  has  already  been  incorporated  into  a  manuscript  paper  on 
the  social  organization  and  social  customs  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Muskhogean  stock.  During  the  trip  he  also  secured  the 
services  of  an  educated  Chickasaw  in  writing  texts  in  his 
native  tongue,  and  one  of  these  has  already  been  received. 

Before  his  return  to  Washington,  Doctor  Swanton  visited 
Anadarko,  where  he  learned  that  the  language  of  the  Kichai 
Indians  is  on  the  point  of  extinction,  and  began  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  a  vocabulary.  He  has  made  arrangements  for  more 
extended  work  upon  this  language  in  the  fall. 

He  has  submitted  two  papers  for  publication  during  the 
year,  first  a  philological  paper  entitled  “  A  Structural  and 
Lexical  Comparison  of  the  Tunica,  Chitimacha,  and  Atakapa 
Languages/ ’  which  is  being  published  as  Bulletin  68,  in  which 
he  believes  he  has  shown  the  relationship  of  what  had  hitherto 
been  classed  as  three  independent  stocks;  and,  second,  an 
extended  historical  study  of  the  Creek  Indians  and  their 
neighbors. 

Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  ethnologist,  on  his  return  from  field 
work,  July  5,  1918,  took  up  the  final  reading  of  the  proofs  of 
his  report  in  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
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of  American  Ethnology.  These  proofs  were  sent  to  the 
Printing  Office  November  9,  1918,  and  the  printed  report 
was  ready  for  distribution  May  12,  1919. 

At  this  time  he  also  took  up  the  work  of  preparing  for  the 
press  the  texts,  with  free  and  interlinear  translations,  of  an 
Onondaga  version  of  the  Myth  of  the  Beginnings,  the  Genesis 
Myth  of  the  Iroquoian  peoples,  as  the  second  part  of  Iro- 
quoian  Cosmology,  the  first  part  having  been  printed  in  the 
Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  bureau.  The  copying 
of  the  pencil  text  was  completed,  aggregating  316  type¬ 
written  pages.  This  includes  the  supplementary  myth  of 
much  later  date  than  the  accompanying  version  of  the 
Myth  of  the  Beginnings.  The  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  supplementary  myth  is  the  naive  description  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  figures  developed  by  the  cosmic  think¬ 
ing  of  Iroquoian  poets.  This  potent  figure,  in  whose  keep¬ 
ing  are  life  and  the  endless  interchange  of  the  seasons,  is  most 
striking  in  his  external  aspect — one  side  of  his  body  being 
composed  of  living  flesh  and  the  other  of  crystal  ice.  In  the 
longer  preceding  myth,  to  which  this  is  supplemental,  the 
Master  of  Life  is  an  independent  personage,  and  so  also  is  his 
noted  brother,  the  Master  of  Winter,  the  Winter  God,  whose 
body  is  composed  of  crystal  ice.  The  Life  God,  or  Master 
of  Life,  controlled  the  summer,  and  his  brother,  the  Winter 
God,  controlled  the  winter.  So  in  this  peculiar  figure  there 
appears  the  inceptive  fusing  together  of  two  hitherto  inde¬ 
pendent  gods  who  were  brothers  because  they  dwelt  together 
in  space  and  time. 

This  remarkable  figure  is,  in  fact,  the  symbol  of  the 
absorption  of  the  personality — the  functions  and  activities— 
of  the  Master  of  Winter  (the  Winter  God)  by  the  Master  of 
Life  and  his  powerful  aids,  manifested  in  the  power  of  the 
Master  of  Life  (the  Life  God)  to  save  and  to  protect  from 
dissolution  and  death  his  many  wards,  all  living  things  that 
comprise  faunal  and  floral  life.  This  fact  emerges  from  the 
experience  of  the  human  race  from  year  to  year.  This  sub¬ 
mergence  of  one  divine  personality  in  that  of  another  is  a 
process  of  cosmic  thinking  encountered  in  the  mythic  phi¬ 
losophy  of  other  races.  This  figure,  as  described  in  this  text, 
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is  worthy  of  intensive  study  by  the  student  of  comparative 
mythology  and  religion.  The  pencil  texts  of  these  myths 
aggregate  1,057  pages  and  the  typewritten  316  pages.  The 
tentative  draft  of  the  free  translations  of  these  texts  aggre¬ 
gates  250  pages  of  typewriting.  Some  work  was  also  done 
in  supplying  the  first  text  with  a  literal  interlinear  transla¬ 
tion.  This  will  be  ready  for  the  press  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Hewitt  also  continued  work  on  his  league  material, 
in  which  he  completed  the  copying  of  the  corrected  and 
amended  native  text  of  the  tradition  of  the  founding  of  the 
Iroquois  League  or  Confederation  by  Deganawida,  making 
189  typewritten  pages,  and  also  the  amended  and  corrected 
text  of  the  Chant  of  the  Condoling  and  Installation  Council, 
detailing  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  league;  this 
occupies  13  pages. 

Upon  request,  Mr.  Hewitt  also  submitted  an  article  on 
the  League  of  the  Iroquois  and  Its  Constitution  for  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  it  occupies 
30  typewritten  pages. 

Mr.  Hewitt  has  also  attended  the  meetings  of  the  United 
States  Geographic  Board,  on  which  he  represents  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution. 

As  custodian  of  manuscripts,  Mr.  Hewitt  has  charged  out 
and  received  back  such  items  as  were  required  by  collabo¬ 
rators. 

Mr.  Hewitt  also  spent  much  time  and  study  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  matter  for  official  replies  to  letters  of  correspon¬ 
dents  of  the  bureau  or  to  those  which  have  been  referred  to 
the  bureau  from  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

On  May  12,  1919,  Mr.  Hewitt  left  Washington  on  field 
duty.  His  first  stop  was  on  the  Onondaga  Reservation, 
situated  about  8  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  There  he 
was  able  to  record  in  native  text  all  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
great  Seneca  religious  reformer,  Skanyodaiyo  (“  Handsome 
Lake”)-  This  is  an  important  text,  as  it  will  serve  to  show 
just  how  much  was  original  native  belief  and  how  much  was 
added  by  the  reformer  from  his  impressions  formed  from 
observing  the  results  of  European  intrusion.  This  text  con¬ 
tains  about  14,000  native  terms.  He  also  recorded  the 
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several  remnant  league  rituals  and  chants  which  are  still 
available  on  this  reservation.  But  they  are  so  much  abbrevi¬ 
ated  and  their  several  parts  so  confused  and  intermixed  one 
with  another  that  with  these  remains  alone  it  would  be  . 
absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  even  an  approximate  view  of 
their  original  forms  and  settings — a  most  disappointing  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  recorder.  Only  the  most  elementary  and  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  constitution  of  the 
Iroquois  League  survives  here. 

Having  completed  his  projected  work  at  this  reservation, 
Mr.  Hewitt  went,  May  31,  to  the  Six  Nations  Reservation 
on  Grand  River,  Ontario,  Canada.  Here  he  resumed  the 
analysis,  correction,  amendation,  and  translation  of  the 
league  texts  which  he  had  recorded  in  previous  years.  Satis¬ 
factory  progress  was  made  in  this  work  up  to  the  time  of  the 
close  of  his  field  assignment. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche,  ethnologist,  de¬ 
voted  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  task  of  assembling  his  notes 
taken  at  the  time  of  his  visit  among  the  Osage  people  in  the 
month  of  May,  1918.  These  notes  relate  to  the  tribal  rite 
entitled  Ga-hF-ge  0-k’on,  The  Rite  of  the  Chiefs.  The  ritual 
contains  27  wi'-gi-es  (recited  parts),  20  of  which  belong  to 
individual  gentes  and  7  of  which  are  tribal. 

In  this  ritual  is  embodied  the  story  of  the  four  stages  of 
the  development  of  the  tribal  government,  including  both 
the  military  and  the  civil  forms,  beginning  with  the  chaotic 
state  of  the  tribal  existence. 

The  securing  of  the  information  relating  to  this  rite 
required  considerable  tact,  patience,  and  time,  because  the 
men  familiar  with  all  the  details  still  regard  the  ancient  rites 
with  reverence  and  superstitious  awe.  The  transcribing  of 
the  wi'-gi-es  from  the  dictaphone  records  and  the  translation 
of  the  words  from  the  Osage  into  the  English  language  were 
laborious  and  tedious  tasks.  This  rite  will  soon  be  entirely 
forgotten,  as  it  has  been  abandoned  now  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  rescuing  of  it  for  preservation  has  been  timely. 

This  rite,  which  will  make  the  first  part  of  the  volume 
now  being  completed  for  publication,  covers  182  typewritten 
pages  without  the  illustrations,  maps,  and  diagrams. 
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The  office  of  hereditary  chief  has  been  abandoned  and  since 
1881  has  been  elective. 

Upon  the  completion  of  The  Rite  of  the  Chiefs,  the  work 
of  arranging  for  publication  the  ritual  entitled  Ni'-ki 
Wa-tho11,  Song  of  the  Sayings  of  the  Ancient  Men,  was  taken 
up.  This  ritual  tells  of  the  origin  of  the  people  of  the 
Hon/  -ga  subdivision  of  the  Hon/-ga  great  tribal  dual  division. 
The  story  of  their  descent  from  the  sky  to  the  earth  and  of 
their  subsequent  movements  is  put  into  wi'-gi-e  form  and 
recited  at  the  initiatory  ceremonies.  Each  gens  has  its  own 
version  of  the  story  and  has  in  it  a  proprietary  right,  a  right 
that  in  olden  times  was  not  infringed  upon  by  the  others. 

Mr.  La  Flesche  was  fortunate  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
an  Osage  by  the  name  of  Xu-tha'-wa-ton-in  and  of  winning 
his  friendship.  This  man  belonged  to  the  Tsi'-zhu  Wa-no11 
gens  of  the  Tsi'-zhu  great  tribal  dual  division.  Without  the 
slightest  hesitation  he  recited  for  Mr.  La  Flesche  the  Ni'-ki 
Wi'-gi-e  of  his  own  gens,  and  he  also  gave  with  it  some  of 
the  shorter  wi'-gi-es  that  accompany  certain  ceremonial  acts 
of  the  ritual. 

These  origin  rituals  when  completed  will  cover  more  than 
220  typewritten  pages,  to  which  two  short  wi'-gi-es  of  a  like 
character,  nearly  ready,  will  be  added.  These  pages  added 
to  those  of  The  Rite  of  the  Chiefs  will  bring  the  number  of 
typewritten  pages,  without  the  illustrations,  close  to  430. 

The  Fasting  Ritual,  which  was  completed  some  time  ago, 
and  covers  492  pages,  exclusive  of  the  illustrations,  and  the 
two  rituals  above  referred  to,  will  make  the  first  volume  of 
a  projected  work  on  the  Osage  tribe. 

On  July  1  Dr.  Truman  Michelson,  ethnologist,  visited 
Tama,  Iowa,  and  completed  his  field  work  on  the  gram¬ 
matical  analysis  of  the  text  of  “  The  Owl  Sacred  Pack  of  the 
Fox  Indians."  On  his  return  to  Washington  he  worked  out 
a  practically  exhaustive  list  of  verbal  stems  and  submitted 
a  manuscript  for  publication.  He  also  observed  mortuary 
customs  under  peculiarly  fortunate  conditions  and  obtained 
a  number  of  texts  written  in  the  current  syllabary  on  mor¬ 
tuary  customs,  eschatology,  etc.  He  restored  phonetically 
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and  translated,  with  a  few  exceptions,  310  personal  names. 
He  verified  a  previous  discovery  that  certain  gentes  have 
their  own  peculiar  names  for  dogs  and  horses,  and  trans¬ 
lated  127  of  these  names  for  a  forthcoming  paper  on  Fox  . 
sociology.  Doctor  Michelson  finished  the  correction  of 
Jones’s  Ojibwa  Texts,  part  2,  which  with  part  1,  previously 
corrected  by  him,  will  form  the  basis  of  a  proposed  sketch 
of  Ojibwa  grammar.  During  the  fiscal  year  he  also  from 
time  to  time  furnished  data  to  answer  official  correspondence. 

The  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  found  Mr.  J.  P.  Harring¬ 
ton,  ethnologist,  at  Taos,  N.  Mex.,  engaged  in  the  correction 
and  completion  of  his  manuscript  on  the  Tiwa  language. 
The  Taos  material  of  the  late  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  which 
is  of  considerable  bulk  and  great  value,  was  also  checked 
up  and  made  more  complete,  especially  in  its  linguistic 
aspects.  The  close  genetic  relationship  of  the  Tanoan  dia¬ 
lects  of  New  Mexico  with  Kiowa  is  remarkable,  a  very  large 
number  of  stems  and  affixes  having  practically  the  same 
sound,  while  the  grammar  runs  parallel  throughout.  Certain 
subtle  and  unusual  phonetic  hardenings  occurring  in  these 
languages  make  it  impossible  to  assume  anything  but  common 
descent  from  a  not  very  remote  ancestral  tongue.  These 
discoveries  open  up  far-reaching  speculations  and  problems 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

In  August  Mr.  Harrington  proceeded  to  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  he  continued  his  studies  of  the  Chumashan 
Indians,  most  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  the  Ventureno, 
which  was  also  the  dialect  most  successfully  studied.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  work  the  last  good  informant  on  the 
language  of  La  Purisima  died.  Important  information  was 
recorded  on  the  ancient  customs  attending  birth,  marriage, 
and  death,  and  some  idea  was  gleaned  of  the  manner  of 
conducting  primitive  pre-Spanish  fiestas.  Data  on  native 
foods  was  also  obtained,  including  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  preparation  of  acorn  and  other  vegetal  foods  in  this 
region,  information  on  these  processes  having  never  before 
been  recorded.  For  example,  in  the  preparation  of  acorns 
various  species  were  employed,  and  also  certain  individual 
trees  were  noted  for  their  preferable  fruit,  but  the  final 
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palatableness  of  the  acorn  mush  depended  largely  on  the 
patience  and  skill  of  the  woman  who  prepared  it.  A  kind 
of  acorn  bread  was  also  prepared  by  cooling  the  mush  in 
small  molds  which  were  placed  in  running  water.  Certain 
other  vegetal  foods,  as  the  pit  of  the  islay  or  California  wild 
cherry,  required  long  and  complicated  preparation.  As 
primitive  beverages  may  be  mentioned  toasted  chia  or 
similar  seeds  stirred  up  with  the  fingers  in  cold  water;  a 
satisfying  drink  made  by  soaking  the  bark  of  the  ash  in 
water;  blackberries  crushed  in  water;  and  a  drink  prepared 
from  the  fruit  of  the  manzanita.  A  delicious  sugar  was 
obtained  from  a  species  of  reed,  and  the  fruit  of  the  juniper 
was  ground  into  a  sweet,  yellowish  food.  Interesting 
snatches  of  information  reveal  the  former  plenitude  of  fish 
and  game.  Fishing  paraphernalia  was  evidently  quite 
highly  developed,  both  nets  and  harpoons  having  been  in 
use,  but  the  whale  was  not  hunted,  although  the  flesh  of 
stranded  whales  was  eagerly  made  use  of. 

Mr.  Harrington  returned  to  Washington  at  the  close  of 
May  and  spent  the  following  month  in  the  preparation  of 
manuscript  material. 

SPECIAL  RESEARCHES. 

Dr.  Franz  Boas,  honorary  philologist,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  correction  of  the  proof  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report. 
Continued  correspondence  with  Mr.  George  Hunt,  of  Fort 
Rupert,  Vancouver  Island,  has  added  a  considerable  amount 
of  new  material  to  the  original  report. 

Preparatory  work  for  the  discussion  of  the  ethnology  of 
the  Kwakiutl  Indians  was  also  continued  during  the  present 
year.  A  chapter  on  place  names  and  another  one  on  per¬ 
sonal  names  and  material  for  maps  accompanying  the 
chapters  on  place  names  has  been  submitted.  Thanks  are 
due  to  Dr.  Edward  Sapir,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada, 
through  whose  kindness  the  detailed  surveys  of  the  land  office 
of  British  Columbia  have  been  utilized.  Other  detailed 
maps  showing  the  distribution  of  garden  beds  and  charts 
illustrating  the  genealogies  of  a  number  of  families  have  been 
prepared. 
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After  the  unfortunate  death  of  Mr.  Haeberlin,  the  work 
on  the  Salish  material  was  transferred  to  Miss  Helen  H. 
Roberts,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  completed  the  study 
of  the  basketry  of  the  Salish  Indians.  A  considerable  • 
amount  of  additional  information,  the  need  for  which  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  work,  was  supplied  by  Mr.  James  Teit,  who, 
at  Doctor  Boas’s  request,  and  following  detailed  questions, 
reported  on  special  aspects  of  the  decorative  art  of  the 
Thompson  Indians.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  with 
the  continued  financial  support  of  Mr.  Homer  E.  Sargent, 
whose  interest  in  ethnological  work  in  the  Northwest  has 
already  furnished  most  important  material.  During  the 
year  the  work  on  the  map  accompanying  the  discussion  of 
the  distribution  of  the  Salish  tribes  was  also  completed. 

Work  on  the  second  part  of  the  Handbook  of  American 
Indian  Languages  also  progresses.  The  completed  sketches 
of  the  Alsea  language,  by  Dr.  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg,  and  that 
of  the  Paiute,  by  Dr.  Edward  Sapir,  were  received  by  the 
end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  the  editorial  work  on 
these  sketches  has  nearly  been  completed.  These  two 
sketches  and  that  of  the  Kutenai,  which  has  partly  been 
written,  will  complete  the  second  volume  of  the  Handbook. 

Dr.  Walter  Hough,  curator  of  ethnology,  was  detailed  to 
continue  archeological  work  in  the  White  Mountain  Apache 
Reserve,  Arizona,  on  ruins  reconnoitered  in  1918.  Doctor 
Hough  was  aided  in  his  field  work  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Jacques,  of  Lakeside,  by  whom  his  work  was  much  facili¬ 
tated.  Field  work  was  especially  devoted  to  the  ruins 
called  by  the  Apaches  Nustegge  Toega,  “Grasshopper 
Spring,”  and  clusters  of  sites  in  the  near  vicinity  which 
form  a  very  large  group,  indicating  extensive  intermingling 
of  cultures.  The  main  cluster  stands  in  the  open  green 
valley  and  consists  of  two  great  heaps  of  stones  covered  with 
squaw  bush,  walnut,  juniper,  and  pine,  with  occasional  frag¬ 
ments  of  projecting  walls,  evidences  of  two  large  compact 
pueblos  separated  by  Salt  River  draw.  The  west  village 
(four  or  five  stories  high)  has  a  court  near  the  south  end, 
90  by  140  feet,  connected  with  a  small  plaza,  and  covers 
more  than  an  acre.  The  east  village  is  more  than  half  an 
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acre  in  area.  North  of  the  west  village  is  a  plaza  300  feet 
long,  flanked  in  part  on  the  west  by  an  isolated  clan  house 
of  18  rooms.  The  six  ruins  in  the  cluster  that  may  be 
regarded  as  clan  houses  differ  in  size  and  arrangement  of 
rooms  and  in  general  show  considerable  skill  in  construc¬ 
tion.  A  third  form  of  building  west  of  the  large  village  is 
indicated  by  large  rectangular  areas  outlined  with  building 
stones  scattered  over  the  level  ground.  The  foundations  are 
of  four  or  five  courses,  but  never  were  buried  more  than  18 
inches,  indicating  that  they  did  not  support  a  heavy  super¬ 
structure.  Two  lenticular  rubbish  heaps,  measuring  60  by 
72  feet  and  4  feet  high,  lie  on  the  meadow  100  yards  south 
of  the  walls  of  the  large  village.  A  feature  of  Pueblo  masonry 
discovered  here  was  retaining  walls  of  quite  large  stone  set 
on  bedrock,  apparently  intended  to  counter  lateral  thrust  of 
heavy  walls.  Several  rooms  were  cleared  out  by  Apache 
laborers  under  Doctor  Hough’s  direction  and  many  artifacts 
and  some  human  skeletal  material  were  obtained. 

Mr.  Neil  M.  Judd,  curator  of  American  archeology,  prose¬ 
cuted  archeological  field  work  in  certain  caves  in  Cottonwood 
Canyon  which  he  had  visited  in  1915.  He  successfully 
investigated  five  prehistoric  ruins  in  Cottonwood  Canyon 
caves  during  the  two  weeks  in  which  work  was  possible. 
Walls  of  houses  were  found  to  be  built  entirely  of  adobe,  as 
well  as  the  customary  structures  made  of  stone  bound  with 
clay  mortar.  Associated  with  these  dwellings  were  rooms 
of  still  another  type — houses  whose  walls  consisted  of  ver¬ 
tical  posts  set  at  intervals  and  joined  by  masses  of  adobe. 
It  will  be  noted  that  all  three  types  closely  resemble  those 
structures  exposed  during  the  excavation  of  mounds  in 
central  Utah  and  previously  reported.1 

The  dwellings  in  “Kiva  Cave”  form  the  best  preserved 
cliff  village  yet  visited  by  Mr.  Judd  north  and  west  of  the 
Rio  Colorado.  Two  of  the  four  houses  visited  are  prac¬ 
tically  intact,  the  ceremonial  chamber,  from  which  the  ruin 
takes  its  name,  being  in  excellent  condition,  although  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  to  the  snow  and  summer  rains.  After 


1  Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.,  vol.  66,  No.  3,  pp.  64-69;  No.  17,  pp.  103-108;  vol.  68,  No.  12,  p.  83. 
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excavating  this  cave  considerable  restoration  was  attempted 
in  order  that  walls  weakened  by  action  of  the  elements  and 
by  thoughtless  visitors  might  be  preserved  for  years  to 
come.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Riggs  a  fence  was  ■ 
constructed  around  the  house  to  keep  cattle  from  that 
portion  of  the  cave. 

Buildings  with  masonry  walls  were  also  found  in  “  Ruin 
Cave,”  but  in  this  case  were  built  directly  upon  remains  of 
other  structures  of  an  entirely  different  character.  The 
latter  are  usually  circular  and  their  walls  were  formed  of 
posts  to  which  horizontal  willows  were  bound  at  intervals  of 
7  or  8  inches;  adobe  mud  was  pressed  between  these  posts 
and  over  the  willows,  but  additional  and  larger  supports 
were  required  to  take  the  great  weight  of  the  roof.  Although 
these  structures  lie  generally  beneath  the  stone  houses,  it  is 
evident  that  both  types  were  built  by  the  same  people  and 
the  occupancy  of  the  cave  was  at  no  time  long  interrupted. 

Prehistoric  house  remains  were  also  found  in  each  of  the 
other  three  caves  excavated,  but  they  consisted  chiefly  of 
small  rooms  with  walls  constructed  entirely  of  adobe.  Still 
other  ruins  were  discovered  high  up  under  the  ledges  that 
lie  on  either  side  of  Cottonwood  Canyon,  but  unusual  con¬ 
ditions  prevented  examination  of  these. 

Upright  sandstone  slabs  invariably  form  the  inner  base  of 
the  walls  in  ruins  throughout  the  region  under  consideration, 
a  fact  which  connects  them  with  the  so-called  “slab-house” 
people  of  the  San  Juan  drainage.  Whether  there  is,  in  fact, 
any  justification  for  this  term  remains  yet  to  be  proven, 
but  the  cultural  relationship  of  the  prehistoric  peoples  in 
southwestern  Utah  with  those  south  of  the  Rio  Colorado  is 
at  last  definitely  established. 

The  bureau  purchased  from  Miss  Frances  Densmore  papers 
on  “Chippewa  Remedies  and  General  Customs”  and  “Chip¬ 
pewa  Art.”  The  latter  article  has  164  pages,  with  42  pages 
of  old  Chippewa  designs  and  numerous  photographs  per¬ 
taining  to  industries,  medicinal  plants,  customs,  and  toys 
of  children,  games,  processes  of  weaving,  tanning,  and  other 
industries.  The  lists  of  plants  were  identified  by  Mr.  Paul 
C.  Standley. 
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Miss  Densmore  likewise  submitted  much  new  manuscript 
material  on  the  music  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  and  Pawnee. 
With  this  addition  her  account  of  the  Mandan-Hidatsa  music 
contains  340  pages,  more  than  40  illustrations,  and  two  new 
forms  of  graphic  representation  of  their  progression.  This 
article  is  now  ready  for  publication. 

An  important  field  of  aboriginal  music  thus  far  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  investigated  is  among  the  Pawnee.  While  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  music  of  this  tribe  at  Pawnee,  Okla., 
Miss  Densmore  witnessed  a  Hand  Game,  the  Buffalo,  Lance, 
and  two  Victory  dances,  and  later  recorded  on  the  phono¬ 
graph  the  numerous  songs  sung  at  the  three  first  gatherings. 
This  material,  with  musical  transcription  tabulated  and 
descriptive  analyses,  has  been  purchased  by  the  bureau. 

Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  curator  of  physical  anthropology,  was 
detailed  to  make  an  examination  of  the  archeological  remains 
of  southwestern  Florida,  especially  of  the  shell  heaps  along 
the  coast  south  of  Key  Marco,  a  region  very  little  explored 
by  archeologists  and  one  of  the  least-known  sections  of  that 
State.  In  spite  of  difficulties,  Doctor  Hrdlicka’s  field  work 
was  successful.  He  visited  several  groups  of  shell  heaps  of 
large  size  as  yet  unrecorded  and  opened  up  a  most  instruc¬ 
tive  field  for  future  exploration  in  a  report  which  has  been 
presented  for  publication.  He  also  made  highly  important 
observations  on  physical  features  of  the  remnants  of  Indians 
that  still  inhabit  the  little-known  regions  of  Florida. 

Mr.  David  I.  Bushnell,  jr.,  continued  the  preparation  of 
manuscript  for  the  Handbook  of  Aboriginal  Remains  East  of 
the  Mississippi,  adding  various  notes  to  the  manuscript. 
He  likewise  added  about  30  pages  to  the  manuscript  entitled 
“  Native  Villages  and  Village  Sites  East  of  the  Mississippi,” 
now  being  printed  as  Bulletin  69.  During  the  same  period 
he  completed  a  manuscript  bearing  the  title  “  Native  Ceme¬ 
teries  and  Forms  of  Burial  East  of  the  Mississippi,”  which  is 
to  appear  as  Bulletin  71  of  the  bureau  series. 

With  an  allotment  from  the  bureau  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke  has 
been  engaged  in  special  archeological  investigations  in  the 
Ozark  region  of  central  Missouri.  His  careful  detailed  studies 
have  been  confined  to  the  numerous  caves  in  that  region. 
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If  “cave  men,”  using  this  term  to  designate  the  predeces¬ 
sors  of  any  race  or  tribe  known  to  history,  ever  existed  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  we  would  find  in  no  part  of  it  natural 
features  better  adapted  for  his  requirements  than  the  Ozark  * 
Hills,  but  so  far  not  the  slightest  trace  of  his  presence  has 
been  revealed.  Products  of  human  industry  have  been 
reported  as  occurring  under  other  conditions  at  great  depths, 
even  at  the  bottom  of  the  loess,  though  in  all  such  cases 
there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  obser¬ 
vations.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  the 
deposit  containing  them,  the  artificial  objects  exhumed  are 
uniform  in  character  from  top  to  bottom.  The  specimens 
found  on  the  clay  or  solid  rock  floor  are  of  the  same  class  as 
those  barely  covered  by  the  surface  earth.  Moreover,  when 
they  cease  to  appear  they  cease  absolutely. 

By  careful  search  in  the  caves  and  rock  shelters  of  which 
the  Indian  known  to  history  availed  himself,  extensive  and 
interesting  museum  collections  can  be  made.  To  find  an 
earlier  man,  it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate  caverns 
which  he  found  suitable  for  occupancy  and  in  which  the 
accumulation  of  detritus,  from  whatever  source,  has  been 
sufficient  to  cover  his  remains  so  deeply  that  they  can  not 
be  confused  with  those  of  a  later  period,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  discover  with  them  bones  of  extinct  animals. 
No  examination  of  a  cavern  is  complete  unless  a  depth  is 
reached  where  glacial  deposits  are  undeniably  of  such  age  as 
to  antedate  the  possible  appearance  of  man  upon  the  scene. 
The  Ozark  region  promises  important  revelations  in  the  study 
of  prehistoric  man  in  America. 

Mr.  Fowke  has  thoroughly  investigated  one  of  the  caves 
in  this  region  and  has  prepared  an  important  report  on  his . 
work  which  will  later  be  published  by  the  bureau.  He  has 
also  transmitted  to  the  National  Museum  a  collection  which 
is  the  largest  yet  obtained  from  this  locality.  The  results 
of  the  work  thus  far  are  technical  and  can  not  be  adequately 
stated  in  this  place,  but  are  not  only  very  important  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  archeology  of  the  region  investigated  but  also 
highly  significant  in  comparative  studies  of  ancient  man  in 
North  America. 
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MANUSCRIPTS. 

In  addition  to  the  manuscripts  submitted  for  publication 
by  the  bureau  there  was  also  obtained  by  purchase  an  article 
by  Mr.  C.  S.  Simmons  dealing  with  the  Peyote  religion. 

EDITORIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  editing  of  the  publications  of  the  bureau  was  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  year  by  Mr.  Stanley  Searles,  editor, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Nichols.  The  status  of  the 
publications  is  presented  in  the  following  summary 

PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED. 

Thirty-second  Annual  Report. — Accompanying  paper:  Seneca  Fic¬ 
tion,  Legends,  and  Myths  (Hewitt  and  Curtin). 

Bulletin  59. — Kutenai  Tales  (Boas). 

Bulletin  61. — Teton  Sioux  Music  (Densmore). 

Bulletin  6J+. — The  Maya  Indians  of  Southern  Yucatan  and  Northern 
British  Honduras  (Gann). 

Bulletin  65. — Archeological  Explorations  in  Northeastern  Arizona 
(Kidder  and  Guernsey). 

Bulletin  66. — Recent  Discoveries  of  Remains  Attributed  to  Early 
Man  in  America  (Hrdlicka) . 

List  of  publications  of  the  bureau. 

Introduction  to  Seneca  Fiction ,  Legends,  and  Myths  {Hewitt) .— From 
Thirty-second  Annual  Report  (Hewitt  and  Curtin). 

PUBLICATIONS  IN  PRESS  OR  IN  PREPARATION. 

Thirty-third  Annual  Report. — Accompanying  papers:  (1)  Uses  of 
Plants  by  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  River  Region  (Gilmore) ;  (2) 
Preliminary  Account  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Region  between  the 
Mancos  and  La  Plata  Rivers  in  Southwestern  Colorado  (Morris) ; 
(3)  Designs  on  Prehistoric  Hopi  Pottery  (Fewkes);  (4)  The  Hawaiian 
Romance  of  Laieikawai  (Beckwith). 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report. — Accompanying  paper:  Prehistoric 
Island  Culture  Areas  of  America  (Fewkes). 

Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report. — Accompanying  paper:  Ethnology  of 
the  Kwakiutl  (Boas) . 

Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report. — Accompanying  paper:  Early  History 
of  the  Creek  Indians  and  their  Neighbors  (Swanton). 

Bulletin  If). — Part  2 :  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages 
(Boas) . 

Bulletin  60. — Handbook  of  Aboriginal  American  Antiquities : 
Part  1,  Introduction;  The  Lithic  Industries  (Holmes). 

Bulletin  67. — Alsea  Texts  and  Myths  (Frachtenberg). 
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Bulletin  68. — Structural  and  Lexical  Comparison  of  the  Tunica, 
Chitimacha,  and  Atakapa  Languages  (Swanton) . 

Bulletin  69. — Native  Villages  and  Village  Sites  East  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  (Bushnell) . 

Bulletin  70. — Prehistoric  Villages,  Castles,  and  Towers  (Fewkes)'. 

Bulletin  71. — Native  Cemeteries  and  Forms  of  Burial  East  of  the 
Mississippi  (Bushnell) . 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  distribution  of  the  publications  has  been  continued 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  Miss  Helen  Munroe,  assisted 
by  Miss  Emma  B.  Powers. 

Publications  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Reports  and  separates . .  2,  742 

Bulletins  and  separates _ _ _  8,  440 

Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology. . . 10 

Introductions . 10 

Miscellaneous . .  281 


11,483 

As  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1918,  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4,139  publications  distributed.  This  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  fact  that  whereas  in  the  fiscal  year  1918  only 
Bulletin  63  was  distributed  to  the  mailing  list,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1919  there  were  distributed  to  the  list  Bulletins 
59,  61,  64,  and  66,  and  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report. 
Fourteen  addresses  have  been  added  to  the  mailing  list 
during  the  year  and  36  dropped,  making  a  net  decrease  of  22. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Mr.  DeLancey  Gill,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Albert  E. 
Sweeney,  continued  the  preparation  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  bureau  and  gave  the  usual  time  to  photography  of 
visiting  Indians.  A  summary  of  this  work  follows: 


Negatives  for  publication  work. . . _  _  138 

Negative  films  exposed  in  field . _  228 

Photographic  prints . 603 

Photostat  copies . . 128 

Drawings  for  publication . 200 

Illustrations  made  ready  for  engraving . . .  2,  000 

Engraved  proofs  edited .  310 


Colored  illustrations  inspected  at  Government  Printing  Office.  10,  000 
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LIBRARY. 

The  reference  library  continued  in  the  immediate  charge 
of  Miss  Ella  Leary,  assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Newman, 
who  was  absent  a  short  time  in  the  military  service. 

During  the  year  380  books  were  accessioned,  of  which  90 
were  acquired  by  purchase,  160  by  gifts  and  exchange,  and  130 
by  the  entry  of  newly  bound  volumes  of  periodicals  previously 
received.  The  periodicals  currently  received  number  about 
760,  of  which  25  were  received  by  subscription  and  735  through 
exchange.  In  addition,  the  bureau  acquired  210  pamphlets. 
The  aggregate  number  of  books  in  the  library  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  22,560;  of  pamphlets,  about  14,248.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  were  many  volumes  of  unbound  periodicals.  The 
publication  of  various  European  periodicals  devoted  to  an¬ 
thropology  has  either  been  suspended  or  has  ceased. 

The  number  of  books  bound  during  the  year  was  350.  It 
has  been  almost  exclusively  work  upon  the  current  material- 
serials  grouped  into  volumes  and  new  accessions  in  paper 
covers. 

Correspondence  relative  to  new  exchanges  and  missing 
parts  of  serial  publications  already  in  the  library  was  carried 
on  as  in  previous  years.  Considerable  time  was  given  to 
research  work,  which  frequently  calls  for  the  preparation 
of  bibliographic  lists  for  correspondents. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  its  own  library,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  draw  on  the  Library  of  Congress  from  time  to 
time  for  the  loan  of  about  400  volumes.  The  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  officers  of  the  executive  departments,  and  out-of- 
town  students  have  made  use  of  the  library  through  frequent 
loans  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  need  by  the  library  of  additional  shelf  room  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  acute.  Each  day  the  congestion  in¬ 
creases.  We  have  filled  almost  every  available  foot  of  shelf 
space  and  we  are  sorely  in  need  of  more  room. 

The  recataloguing  of  books  from  the  old  author  (card) 
catalogue  to  a  new  subject  catalogue  has  continued,  and  as  a 
result  the  year  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  total  of  cards 
filed  in  the  catalogue  records. 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  for  the  use  of  the  bureau  has  been 
continued  throughout  the  year. 
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COLLECTIONS. 

The  following  collections  acquired  by  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  bureau,  or  by  those  detailed  in  connection  with  its  researches, 
have  been  transferred  to  the  United  States  National  Musetim: 

Two  skeletons  with  skulls,  found  on  the  property  of  the  Roxana 
Petroleum  Co.  of  Oklahoma,  South  Wood  River,  Ill.,  and  presented 
by  it  to  this  bureau.  (62630.) 

Twelve  prehistoric  pottery  heads  found  in  Huaxtec  mounds  and 
presented  to  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  by  Mr.  John  M.  Muir,  of  Tampico, 
Mexico.  (62931.) 

Thirty-one  archeological  specimens  obtained  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge 
at  Hawikuh,  N.  Mex.,  in  1917,  as  part  of  the  cooperative  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  (Heye  Foundation).  (63154.) 

Forty  archeological  specimens  and  an  Indian  skull,  from  different 
localities  in  Arizona;  collected  for  the  bureau  by  Dr.  Walter  Hough 
in  1918.  (63156.) 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  archeological  specimens  and  two 
lots  of  skeletal  material,  from  Gourd  Creek,  Mo.;  collected  by  Gerard 
Fowke  in  1918.  (63157.) 

A  specimen  of  slag  with  embedded  charred  corn;  collected  by 
Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  from  a  ruin  in  Mancos  Valley,  3  miles  west  of 
the  bridge  on  the  Cortez-Ship  Rock  Road,  Colorado.  (63174.) 

Sandstone  pipe  found  on  Black  Warrior  River,  Tuscaloosa  County, 
Ala.,  and  presented  to  the  bureau  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Davis,  United  States 
Engineer’s  Office,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  (63509.) 

Pillar  stone  found  at  Cerro  Cebadilla,  Vera  Cruz;  gift  of  Dr.  H. 
Adrian,  Tampico,  Mexico.  (63523.) 

Three  well-made  clay  heads  from  the  neighborhood  of  Panuco, 
Mexico;  gift  of  Mr.  John  M.  Muir.  (63524.) 

PROPERTY. 

Furniture  was  purchased  to  the  amount  of  $128.76.  The 
cost  of  typewriting  machines  was  $143.40,  making  a  total  of 
$272  16 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clerical. — The  correspondence  and  other  clerical  work  of 
the  office,  including  the  copying  of  manuscripts,  has  been 
conducted  by  Miss  May  S.  Clark,  clerk  to  the  chief. 
Mrs.  Frances  S.  Nichols  assisted  the  editor. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  scientific  or  clerical  force. 

Respectfully  submitted.  J.  Walter  Fewkes, 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Chief. 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Indian  texts  were  written  by  Alfred  Kiyana  in  the  current 
syllabary1  and  subsequently  phonetically  restored.  Kiyana  him¬ 
self  plays  the  flute  when  the  ceremony  is  performed,  and  is  a  half 
brother  of  Kapayou,  the  speaker  in  the  rite  and  owner  of  the  sacred 
pack.2  Consequently  he  is  in  a  position  to  give  full  information  on 
the  subject.  Moreover,  the  genuineness  of  the  legends  in  the  present 
volume  are  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  other  myths  and  tales  written 
by  him  have  checked  up  extremely  well  with  both  published  and 
unpublished  material  collected  by  others  and  myself.  Such  myths 
and  tales  are  those  of  the  Culture  Hero  (Wf  SA'ka'A') ,  Lodge  Boy  and 
Thrown  Away  (Apaiya'ci'Agki<),  WapA'saiyA',  Origin  of  the  Months, 
The  One  Whose  F ather  was  the  Sun,  the  Bear  and  the  Wife,  the  Youth 
that  fasted  too  long  and  turned  into  a  fish,  When  Wi'sA'ka'A°s  Little 
Brother  was  slain,  the  Little  John  (Pidtci'ca'A<)  cycle,  the  cycle  of  Fox 
and  Wolf.  Similarly  ethnological  data  given  by  him  compares  very 
favorably  with  that  given  by  other  informants  on  the  same  topics. 
Hence  the  authenticity  of  the  legend  in  this  volume  can  not  be 
questioned. 

The  translation  of  the  principal  text  is  based  upon  one  written  by 
Horace  Poweshiek,  corrected  and  supplemented  by  a  grammatical 
analysis  by  myself.  Similarly  that  of  the  minor  texts  is  based  upon 
one  written  by  Thomas  Brown.3  I  have  endeavored  to  make  the 
rendition  of  the  principal  text  as  literal  as  possible;  while  I  have  al¬ 
lowed  myself  more  latitude  in  that  of  the  minor  texts .  The  fundamental 
plan  has  been  to  make  the  material  presented  in  this  volume  available 
not  only  for  ethnological  but  also  linguistic  students.  Hence  I  have 
not  striven  for  literary  excellence  in  English.  The  translations  of 
William  Jones  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  owing  to  his  unique 
mastery  of  both  languages.4  At  the  same  time  the  linguistic  student 
who  begins  his  study  of  Fox  with  Jones’s  Fox  Texts  will  not  have  an 
altogether  easy  task. 

The  list  of  verbal  stems  at  the  end  (see  p.  616)  is  nearly,  though  not 
absolutely,  exhaustive;  but  as  the  translations  are  literal  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  a  sufficient  help  to  the  linguistic  student. 

1  The  general  principles  of  the  syllabary  have  been  explained  in  the  Boas  Anniversary  Volume,  pp.  88-93. 

2  Both  died  in  the  epidemic  of  influenza  during  the  fall  of  191S. 

3  But  all  the  songs  in  the  texts  are  rendered  in  accordance  with  the  informant’s  opinion.  Edward  Daven¬ 
port  served  as  interpreter  for  this  part  of  the  work.  I  was  materially  aided  in  the  grammatical  analysis  of 
the  texts  by  the  intelligent  assistance  of  Harry  Lincoln. 

i  Compare  Boas,  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  Bull.  40,  part  l,Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.61, 62. 
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PREFACE. 


The  works  of  Lacombe,  Cuoq,  and  Baraga  on  Cree,  Algonkin,  and 
Chippewa,  respectively,  have  more  than  once  been  of  great  service 
in  both  translation  and  vocabulary,  as  have  the  translations  of 
Doctor  Jones. 

The  punctuation  of  the  Indian  text  and  the  English  translation 
has  been  made  to  correspond  as  closely  as  possible.  The  only 
essential  point  to  note  is  that  it  has  not  always' been  feasible  to  make 
the  commas  correspond. 

The  paragraphing  (which  is  the  same  in  both)  has  largely  been 
done  with  a  view  to  the  English  idiom.  However,  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  often  to  take  advantage  of  the  well-known  feature  of  Algonquian 
languages  that  identity  and  difference  in  third  persons  are  carefully 
distinguished  by  grammatical  devices.  Thus  the  lack  of  an  obviative 
in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraphs  3,  13,  and  16  of  the  principal  text 
shows  that  from  the  Indian  point  of  view  new  paragraphs  begin. 
Similarly,  with  regard  to  paragraph  12  of  the  same  text.  However, 
there  is  at  times  a  conflict  of  the  point  of  view:  from  the  native  point 
of  view,  as  shown  by  the  grammatical  construction,  the  second  para¬ 
graph  should  begin  with  the  second  sentence;  whereas  English  idio¬ 
matic  usage  demands  that  the  paragraph  begin  with  the  first  sentence. 

The  texts,  as  stated  above,  were  written  by  Alfred  Kiyana.  They 
were  subsequently  dictated  twice  by  Harry  Lincoln,  and  thus  pho¬ 
netically  restored  by  me.6  The  second  dictation  was  in  order  to 
detect  spelling-pronunciations.  As  Fox  Indians  almost  never  read 
aloud  letters,  etc.,  written  in  the  current  syllabary,  when  they 
attempt  to  do  so,  at  first  they  are  not  very  successful,  and  pronounce 
the  syllables  with  conventionalized  sounds,  e,  g.,  la ,  le,  U,  lo  as  pa, 
pe,  pi,  pd,  respectively,  whether  or  not  these  sounds  are  proper  in 
any  given  case.  In  this  way  I  think  the  texts  presented  here  are 
practically  free  from  such  blemishes.  A  few  visual  errors  which 
were  patently  such  were  subsequently  corrected  by  me.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  owing  to  the  deficient  pho¬ 
netic  character  of  the  syllabary,  texts  written  in  the  syllabary  may 
contain  homographs,  that  is,  words  spelled  alike  but  pronounced 
differently.  An  example  is  ma  ne  to  wa  which  can  stand  equally 
well  for  manetowwA<  “manitou”  or  mana'towwA'  “he,  she  has  many 
(inanimate).”  Happily,  homographs  are  not  frequent.  A  second 
dictation  will  not  invariably  remove  blemishes  arising  in  this  manner. 
For  example,  e  ne  se  tti  was  twice  pronounced  a'ne'sedtci<  “then  he 
was  slain”  when  a'na'sadtci'  “then  he  was  healed”  was  plainly 
demanded.  The  error  was  discovered  by  me  while  working  out  the 
grammatical  analysis  of  the  sentence,  and  I  found  Horace  Poweshiek 
had  taken  the  word  in  the  sense  required.  The  context  and  gram- 


5  But  all  the  songs  are  as  dictated  by  Alfred  Kiyana.  Several  of  the  phonograph  records  were  broken 
in  transit  and  others  were  indistinct;  hence  no  musical  records  are  given. 
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matical  analysis  are  probably  the  only  safe  guides  in  such  cases. 
I  have  had  to  delete  one  or  two  sentences  which  were  faultily  written 
in  the  syllabary;  otherwise  the  texts  are  the  same  as  written  by 
Alfred  Kiyana. 

The  possible  sources  of  error  have  been  set  forth  in  the  restoration 
of  texts  in  the  manner  outlined  above  because  of  their  importance. 
(See  also  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E.,  p.  10.)  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced 
that  texts  far  more  idiomatic  in  language  and  in  better  literary  form 
may  be  obtained  by  having  texts  written  by  Indians  and  then 
dictated  than  those  secured  by  dictation  alone. 
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by  Truman  Michelson.  Amer.  Journ.  Philol.,  vol.  xliii,  no.  3,  pp.  276-281. 
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Discusses  appropriate  phonetic  symbols;  points  out  some  errors  in  translation;  shows  the  table 
of  instrumentals  is  faulty  in  one  or  two  cases;  notes  that  many  of  the  Fox  phonetic  shifts  also  apply 
to  other  Central  Algonquian  languages. 


6  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  compile  an  exhaustive  Fox  bibliography  because  it  would  be  dispro¬ 
portionately  long  to  its  value.  It  is  believed  that  nothing  essential  is  omitted  in  the  lists  given  here. 

7  The  vocabularies,  etc.,  contained  in  the  works  of  early  writers,  such  as  Marston,  Forsyth,  Galland, 
Fulton,  and  Busby,  are  passed  over,  for  the  words  are  so  badly  recorded  as  to  be  utterly  useless. 
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Boas,  Franz.  The  Indian  languages  of  Canada.  Annual  Archaeological  Re¬ 
port,  1905,  pp.  88-106.  Toronto,  1906. 

The  descr  iption  of  Algonquin  (94,  95)  is  based  essentially  on  Jones’s  first  paper. 

Flom,  George  T.  Syllabus  of  vowel  and  consonantal  sounds,  in  Meskwaki 
Indian.  Published  by  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa.  1906. 

Known  to  me  only  by  the  remarks  on  p.  vi  of  A  collection  of  Meskwaki  Manuscripts  and  in  the 
list  of  names  of  Meskwaki  Indians  in  the  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics,  April,  1906.  The 
title  may  therefore  not  bo  absolutely  accurate.  To  judge  from  the  orthography  of  the  Indian 
names,  the  phonetic  scheme  is  deficient.  Apparently  the  author  was  unacquainted  with  the  work 
of  William  Jones. 

Jones,  William.  Some  principles  of  Algonquian  word-formation.  Amer.  An- 
throp.,  n.  ser.  vol.  6,  pp.  369-411.  1904. 

The  first  scientific  paper  on  the  Fox  language. 

- An  Algonquin  syllabary.  In  Boas  Anniversary  Volume,  pp.  88-93.  New 

York,  1906. 

Explains  the  principles  of  a  number  of  Fox  syllabaries .  Only  the  first  one  described  is  in  current 
use.  At  least  two  others  not  described  by  Jones  exist;  however,  their  mechanism  is  on  the  same 
lines. 

- Fox  texts.  Publ.  Amer.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  vol.  1.  Leyden,  1907. 

Gives  a  description  of  Fox  phonetics  as  he  conceives  them,  and  numerous  texts. 

- Algonquian  (Fox)  (revised  by  Truman  Michelson).  Handbook  American 

Indian  Languages.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  Bull.  40,  Part  1,  pp.  735-873.  1911. 
Michelson,  Truman.  On  the  future  of  the  independent  mode  in  Fox.  Amer. 
Anthrop.,  n.  ser.  vol.  13,  pp.  171-172.  1911. 

■  - Preliminary  report  on  the  linguistic  classification  of  Algonquian  tribes. 

Twenty-eighth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  pp.  221-290b.  1912. 

- Note  on  the  Fox  negative  particle  of  the  conjunctive  mode  in  Fox. 

Amer.  Anthrop.,  n.  ser.  vol.  15,  p.  364.  1913. 

- Contributions  to  Algonquian  grammar.  Ibid.,  pp.  470-476. 

- - Algonquian  linguistic  miscellany.  Journ.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  4,  pp. 

402-409.  1914. 

■  - The  so-called  stems  of  Algonquian  verbal  complexes.  Proc.  Nineteenth 

Internat.  Cong.  Americanists,  1915,  pp.  541-544.  Washington,  1917. 

- - Notes  on  Algonquian  languages.  Intern.  Journ.  Amer.  Ling.,  vol.  1,  pp. 

50-57.  1917. 

- Two  proto-Algonquian  phonetic  shifts.  Journ.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  9, 

pp.  333-334.  1919. 

- - Some  general  notes  on  the  Fox  Indians.  Part  II:  Phonetics,  folklore, 

and  mythology.  Ibid.,  pp.  521-528.  1919. 

See  pp.  521-525.  There  are  some  unfortunate  misprints,  which  are  nearly  all  corrected  in  an 
errata  sheet  preceding  the  index. 

- Vocalic  harmony  in  Fox.  Amer.  Journ.  Philol.,  vol.  xn,  no.  2,  pp. 

181-183.  1920. 

See  the  corrigenda,  ibidem,  p.  308. 

- -  The  owl  sacred  pack  of  the  Fox  Indians.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.  Bull.  72. 

1921. 

Fox  text  and  English  translation,  pp.  14-67 ;  sources  of  errors  in  restoring  Fox  texts  from  those  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  current  syllabary,  p.  10;  Fox  phonetics,  pp.  12-13;  grammatical  notes,  pp.  68-71;  Fox 
phonetic  shifts,  p.  72;  Fox  instrumental  particles,  p.  72  (contains  a  few  errors);  list  of  stems,  p.  73 
et  seq.  (some  errors,  but  unimportant). 

• - Rejoinder.  Amer.  Journ.  Philol.,  vol.  xliv,  no.  3,  pp.  285-286.  1923. 

A  reply  to  L.  Bloomfield’s  review  of  Michelson’s  The  owl  sacred  pack  of  the  Fox  Indians.  A  few 
phonetic  matters  and  the  instrumental  particles  are  considered. 
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Sapir,  Edward.  [Review  of]  The  owl  sacred  pack  of  the  Fox  Indians,  by 
Truman  Michelson.  Int.  Journ.  Amer.  Ling.,  vol.  n,  nos.  3-4,  pp.  182-184. 
1923. 

Contains  a  discussion  of  first-position  and  second-position  verbal  stems. 

Ward,  Duren  J.  H.  The  Meskwaki  people  of  to-day.  Iowa  Journ.  Hist, 
and  Polit.,  vol.  4,  pp.  190-219.  1906. 

Gives  the  more  current  syllabary;  also  the  phonetic  elements  of  the  Fox  language  as  he  conceives 
i  t .  The  priority  of  this  paper  or  J ones’s  second  one  i  s  unknown.  The  phonetic  scheme  i  s  better 
regarding  vowels  than  consonants.  It  is  deficient  in  important  respects.  The  philosophic  tendencies 
are  those  of  Gobineau,  on  which  see  Boas,  Mind  of  Primitive  Man,  Chap.  V  (1911),  and  Michelson, 
Journ.  Wash.  Acad.  Sei.,  vol.  7,  p.  234,  1917. 

Weld,  Laenas  G.;  Rich,  Joseph  W.;  Flom,  George  T.  Prefatory  note.  In 
Cha  ka  ta  ko  si,  Collection  of  Meskwaki  Manuscripts,  pp.  [v]-vii,  Iowa  City, 
1907.  Publ.  State  Hist.  Soc.  Iowa. 

Remarks  on  the  alphabet  employed  by  Cha  ka  ta  ko  si  (ordinarily  known  as  “Chuck”)  in  volume; 
various  remarks  on  the  phonetic  elements  of  Fox.  Not  of  much  value.  The  fact  that  j  is  used  for 
the  ch  sound  does  not  point  to  French  influence  as  is  stated:  j  in  French  has  the  value  of  z  in  azure; 
while  j  in  the  “Manuscripts”  certainly  for  the  most  part  has  the  phonetic  value  of  dte.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  j  is  a  reflection  of  English  j ,  heard  in  a  slightly  faulty  manner.  The  alphabet  is  certainly 
not  in  common  use  among  the  Foxes;  and  I  suspect  Chuck  invented  it.  The  Indian  texts  contained 
in  the  volume  can  be  used  by  the  specialist. 

FOLKLORE  AND  MYTHOLOGY. 

Blair,  Emma  Helen.  Indian  tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  region 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  Vol.  2,  pp.  142-145.  Cleveland,  1912. 

The  volume  contains  Marston’s  letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Jedidiah  Morse,  dated  November,  1820;  originally 
printed  in  the  latter’s  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  November,  1821,  printed  at  New  Haven, 
1822.  The  supposed  historic  statement  that  the  Shawnees  were  descended  from  the  Sauk  nation  by 
a  (Sauk  or  Fox?)  chief,  is  nothing  more  than  a  (Sauk  or  Fox?)  variant  of  the  “Bear-foot  Suikers,”on 
which  see  Jones,  Fox  texts,  30, 31.  To-day  the  Shawnee  tell  it  of  the  Ivickapoo  and  vice  versa. 

Busby’,  Allie  B.  Two  summers  among  the  Musquakies.  Vinton,  Iowa,  1886. 

Contains  extract  from  Isaac  Galland’s  Chronicles,  etc.  See  below. 

Fulton,  A.  R.  The  Red  Men  of  Iowa.  Des  Moines,  1882. 

Contains  extract  from  Isaac  Galland’s  Chronicles,  etc.  See  below. 

Galland,  Isaac.  Chronicles  of  Northamerican  savages.  1835. 

Complete  copies  are  apparently  impossible  to  obtain.  Has  important  information  on  the  gentes 
and  tribal  dual  division.  Part  of  this  can  not  be  substantiated  to-day.  Portions  reprinted  in  Annals 
of  Iowa,  1869,  under  the  title  of  Indian  Trines  of  the  West  (especially  347-366);  also  in  Fulton’s  The 
Red  Men  of  Iowa,  1882  (131-134),  and  Busby’s  Two  summers  among  the  Musquakies,  1S86  (52-63). 

Jones,  William.  Episodes  in  the  culture-hero  myth  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes. 
Journ.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xv,  pp.  225-239.  1901. 

- Fox  texts.  Publ.  Amer.  Ethn.  Soc.,  vol.  i.  Leyden,  1907. 

Most  important  of  all  publications  on  the  subject. 

- Notes  on  the  Fox  Indians.  Journ.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxiv,  pp.  209- 

237.  1911. 

Contains  much  matter  supplementary  to  his  Fox  texts. 

-  and  Michelson,  Truman.  Ivickapoo  tales.  Publ.  Amer.  Ethn.  Soc., 

vol.  ix,  Leyden  and  New  York,  1915. 

An  abstract  of  three  Fox  versions  of  the  Lodge  Boy  and  Thrown  Away  Cycle  is  given  by  Michel¬ 
son;  and  there  are  some  other  incidental  Fox  references  given  by  him.  (See  pp.  134-140.) 

Marsh,  Cutting.  Letter  to  Rev.  David  Greene,  dated  March  25,  1835.  Wis. 
Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  vol.  xv,  pp.  104-155.  1900. 

Traditions  regarding  the  Me-shaum  (phonetically  mi’cam™-'),  We-sah-kah  (WI'sA'ka'*',  the 
culture-hero),  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  flood,  etc.  See  pp.  130-134.  Most  of  the  information 
given  can  be  substantiated  to-day.  The  parts  of  the  letter  appurtenant  to  Fox  ethnology,  folklore 
and  mythology  have  been  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  M.  R.  Harrington’s  Sacred  bundles  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians  (1914). 
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Marston,  Major  M.  Letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Morse.  1820.  In  Morse,  Jedidiah, 
Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  New  Haven,  1822. 

See  p.  122  for  a  supposed  historic  statement  which  is  nothing  more  than  legendary:  vide  supra  under 
Blair. 

Michelson,  Truman.  Notes  on  the  folklore  and  mythology  of  the  Fox  Indians. 
Amer.  Anthrop.,  n.  ser.  vol.  15,  pp.  699-700.  1913. 

Points  out  that  Fox  folklore  and  mythology  consists  of  native  woodland  and  plains  as  well  as 
European  elements. 

• - Ritualistic  origin  myths  of  the  Fox  Indians.  Journ.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci., 

vol.  6,  pp.  209-211.  1916. 

- Some  general  notes  on  the  Fox  Indians.  Part  II:  Phonetics,  folklore, 

and  mythology.  Journ.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  9,  pp.  521-528.  1919. 

General  discussion  of  Fox  folklore  and  mythology. 

Owen,  Mary  Alicia.  Folklore  of  the  Musquakie  Indians  of  North  America. 
London,  1904. 

See  the  review  by  Michelson  in  Curr.  Anthrop.  Lit.,  vol.  2,  pp.  233-237.  1913. 

Steward,  John  Fletcher.  Lost  Maramech  and  earliest  Chicago.  New  York, 
1903. 

A  number  of  stories  arc  scattered  throughout  the  text.  57-59:  Bull  Head  and  Elk;  Wa-sa-ri  mis¬ 
print  for  Wa-sa-si,  or  a  corruption  of  some  sort;  phonetically  w3,'se'sI'A'.  Michelson  has  a  variant  of 
this  in  his  unpublished  collection.  59-62:  Wi-sa-ka  and  the  Dancing  Ducks;  variant  to  Jones’s  Fox 
Texts,  278-289;  a  Sauk  version  collected  by  Michelson  agrees  in  part  quite  closely  with  tale  collected 
by  Steward.  62-05:  They  who  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Bear;  variant  to  Jones’s  Fox  Texts,  70-75. 
345-351:  Wa-pa-sai-ya;  variant  to  Jones’s  Fox  Texts,  8-31,  and  his  Notes  on  the  Fox  Indians, 
231-233;  two  unpublished  versions  collected  by  Michelson  agree  more  closely  with  those  of  Jones  than 
with  that  of  Steward. 


ETHNOLOGY. 

Armstrong,  Perry  A.  The  Sauks  and  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Springfield,  1887. 

Quite  a  bit  of  Sauk  ethnology  may  be  gleaned  from  this.  Marred  by  the  statement  (13)  that  with 
the  “Sauks,  like  all  other  Indian  nations,  the  gens  ran  in  the  female  line” — which  is  an  absurdity, 
and  is  not  only  opposed  to  the  information  given  by  the  Sauk  Indians  of  to-day,  but  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  Morgan  (1877)  and  Forsyth  (1827;  see  Blair,  infra).  Evidently  the 
author  was  under  the  influence  of  Morgan’s  general  theories  as  was  McGee  (Amer.  Anthrop.  1898:  89). 

Atwater,  Caleb.  The  Indians  of  the  northwest.  Columbus,  1850. 

See  especially  pp.  72,  76,  81,  87,  93,  104,  105,  106,  107,  115,  123,  129,  130,  132,  175.  The  time  referred 
to  is  1829. 

Beltrami,  Giacomo  C.  A  pilgrimage,  etc.  Vols.  i-ii.  London,  1828. 

See  his  letter  dated  May  24,  1823,  in  vol.  2. 

Blair,  Emma  Helen.  The  Indian  tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Vols.  i-ii.  Cleveland,  1911-1912. 

Vol.  2  contains  Major  Marston’s  letter  to  Jedidiah  Morse,  dated  November,  1S20;  originally  printed 
in  the  latter’s  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  1821,  printed  1822;  and  Thomas  Forsyth’s 
“Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  nations  of  Indian  Traditions,”  a  report 
to  General  Clark  dated  St.  Louis,  January  15, 1827.  These  two  are  the  best  accounts  of  Fox  ethnology. 
Forsyth’s  “Account”  is  printed  here  for  the  first  time. 

Busby,  Allie  B.  Two  summers  among  the  Musquakies.  Vinton,  Iowa.  1886. 

Besides  containing  extract  from  Galland  (see  infra),  also  gives  lists  of  gentes,  dances,  marriage 
ceremonies,  description  of  some  ceremonials,  burial  customs,  clothing,  etc.  These  are  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  a  former  school  teacher  and  are  interspersed  with  more  or  less  interesting  gossip.  The 
ethnological  observations  for  the  most  part  can  be  substantiated;  on  some  matters  (e.  g.,  the  “Mule 
Dance”)  the  author  is  hopelessly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  import. 

Carver,  Jonathan.  Three  years’  travels,  etc.  Philadelphia,  1796. 

Though  published  in  1796,  refers  to  thirty  years  previously,  in  round  numbers.  See  pp.  30, 31,  145, 
170,  219,  230. 

Catlin,  George.  Illustrations  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  condition  of  the 
North  American  Indians.  Vols.  i-ii.  London,  1841. 

See  vol.  2,  pp.  207-217.  There  are  other  editions.  Important.  Good  for  certain  dances,  clothing, 
and  ethnological  facts. 
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Chamberlain,  Lucia  Sarah.  Plants  used  by  the  Indians  of  eastern  North 
America.  Amer.  Naturalist,' vol.  xxxv,  pp.  1-10.  1901. 

See  p.  5. 

Coues,  Elliott,  ed.  The  expeditions  of  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike.  Vols. 
i-iii.  New  York,  1895. 

Fulton,  A.  R.  The  Red  Men  of  Iowa.  Des  Moines,  1882. 

See  Chapters  VIII  and  XXIII  especially.  Contains  an  extract  from  Galland,  historical  and  ethno¬ 
logical  notes.  Needless  to  say,  the  translation  of  Mus-qua-kie  “the  man  with  the  yellow  badge 
or  emblem  ”  and  of  Sau-kie  “the  man  with  the  red  badge  or  emblem'’  should  be  reversed,  and  even 
then  the  renditions  are  not  accurate;  Mus-qua-kie  means  “  Red-Earths;'’  and  Sau-kie  is  often  taken 
(though  mistakenly)  to  mean  “Yellow-Earth.”  [The  last  may  mean  “They  who  came  forth.” 
Once  given  “Red-Earths,”  “Yellow-Earths”  would  be  a  popular  etymology,  though  not  correct- 
witness  medial  -g-,  not  -'k-,  in  the  native  designation.] 

Galland,  Isaac.  Chronicles  of  the  Northamerican  savages.  1835.- 

Contains  an  account  of  the  gentes,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  list  is  for  the  Sauks  or  Foxes: 
it  is  presumably  for  the  Sauks.  The  dual  division  is  based  on  some  misunderstanding.  Complete 
copies  are  apparently  not  now  to  be  had.  Portions  reprinted  in  Annals  of  Iowa,  1869:  194  et  seq.; 
see  especially  347-366;  also  in  the  popular  books  of  Busby  and  Fulton. 

Harrington,  M.  R.  Sacred  bundles  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  Univ.  Pa., 
Univ.  Mus.  Anthrop.  Publ.,  vol.  4,  no.  2.  1914. 

See  review  by  Michelson,  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  ser.  17:  576-577,  by  Skinner,  ibidem,  577-579.  Gives 
a  sketch  of  Sac  and  Fox  culture;  detailed  description  of  sacred  packs;  exquisite  photogravures. 
Besides  the  references  to  sacred  packs  given  by  Michelson,  loc.  cit.,  the  following  are  in  order:  Arm¬ 
strong:  37;  Beltrami,  2:  159;  Keating  (see  infra),  2:  229;  Rep.  Comm.  Ind.  Affairs,  1851:  66.  As  long 
as  Skinner  gives  a  reference  to  a  presumably  Ottawa  pack,  attention  may  be  called  to  Ann:  Prop. 
Foi,  4:  481.  The  Potawatomi  term  for  sacred  pack  is  the  phonetic  correspondent  to  the  Ottawa 
pindikossan  of  Perrot,  as  is  evidently  the  Ojibwa  pindjigossan  (taken  from  Baraga);  Cree  kaskipit- 
&gan  (from  Lacombe)  stands  by  itself;  Sauk,  ICickapoo,  Shawnee,  all  have  phonetic  equivalents  to 
Fox  mTcammi'. 

Hewitt,  J.  N.  B.  [Article]  Sauk.  Handbook  of  American  Indians.  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethnoh,  Bull.  30,  pt.  2,  pp.  471-480.  1910. 

Bibliography  at  end. 

Indian  Affairs  (U.  S.).  Reports  of  the  Commissioner. 

For  facts  beyond  population  and  statistics  see  reps,  for  1851:66;  1896:  162;  1897:  148;  1898:  161,166, 
171:1901:240.  As  a  whole  rehable. 

Jones,  William.  The  Algonkin  Manitou.  Journ.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  18,  pp. 
183-190.  1905. 

Best  exposition  of  the  fundamentals  of  Fox  religion. 

—  - Fox  texts.  Publ.  Am.  Ethn.  Soc.,  vol.  i.  Leyden,  1907. 

Contains  incidental  ethnological  notes. 

- Mortuary  observances  and  the  adoption  rites  of  the  Algonquin  Foxes  of 

Iowa.  Congres  International  des  Am6ricanistes,  XV®  sess.,  vol.  i,  pp. 
263-277.  1907. 

—  - Notes  on  the  Fox  Indians.  Journ.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  24,  pp.  209 

et  seq.  1911. 

Various  ethnological  notes  interspersed  with  folk  tales.  Rules  governing  membership  in  tribal 
dual  division  wrongly  given. 

Keating,  William  H.  Narrative  of  an  expedition  to  the  source  of  St.  Peter’s 
River.  Vols.  i-ii.  Philadelphia,  1824. 

See  vol.  i.  Though  primarily  concerned  with  Sauk  ethnology,  nevertheless  should  be  consulted. 
Lahontan,  Armand  L.  de.  New  voyages  to  North  America.  Vols.  i-ii. 
London,  1703. 

See  2:  85. 

Long,  John.  Voyages  and  travels  of  an  Indian  interpreter  and  trader. 
London, 1791. 

See  p.  151. 
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McKenney  and  Hall.  History  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Nortli  America.  Vols. 
i-iii.  Philadelphia,  1854. 

Especially  good  for  Fox  costumes;  contains  other  valuable  facts. 

Marsh,  Cutting.  Letter  to  Rev.  David  Greene,  dated  March  25,  1835.  Wis. 
Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  vol.  xv,  pp.  104-155.  1900. 

Reprinted  as  far  as  concerns  Fox  ethnology,  etc.,  in  Harrington’s  Sacred  bundles.  Information 
on  the  whole,  good. 

Michelson,  Truman.  Notes  on  the  social  organization  of  the  Fox  Indians. 

Amer.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.  15,  pp.  691-693.  1913. 

It  is  possible  that  the  information  given  may  have  to  be  modified  in  some  details,  hut  not,  the  rules 
given  governing  membership  in  the  tribal  dual  division;  and  the  general  proposition  that  the  dual 
division  is  for  ceremonial  as  well  as  for  athletic  purposes  stands. 

■ -  Terms  of  relationship  and  social  organization.  Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci., 

vol.  2,  pp.  297-300.  1916. 

General  discussion  of  terms  of  relationship;  and  Algonquian  ones  in  particular.  Discussion  of  the 
Fox  system  is  incidental. 

-  The  owl  sacred  pack  of  the  Fox  Indians.  Bull.  72,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol. 

1921. 

An  account  of  the  ceremonies  (Indian  text  and  English  translation)  connected  with  a  certain  sacred 
pack  of  the  Fox  Indians;  also  the  traditional  origin  of  the  pack. 

-  How  Meskwaki  children  should  be  brought  up.  In  American  Indian 

Life,  Dr.  E.  C.  Parsons,  ed.,  pp.  81-86.  New  York,  1922. 

A  free  translation  of  a  Fox  text  written  in  the  current  syllabary.  It  is  a  brief  summary  of  Fox 
ideals.  On  pp.  386-387  of  the  same  volume  there  is  a  condensed  statement  of  Fox  ethnology  and  a 
short  bibliography. 

- — -  On  the  origin  of  the  so-called  Dream  dance  of  the  Central  Algonkians. 

Amer.  Anthrop.,  n.  ser.  vol.  25,  no.  2,  pp.  277-278.  1923. 

Points  out  that  supposed  origin  myth  can  be  substantiated  as  history. 

- -  Further  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  so-called  Dream  dance  of  the 

Central  Algonkians.  Ibid.,  n.  ser.  vol.  26,  no.  2,  pp.  293-294.  1924. 

Shows  that  Skinner  is  wholly  mistaken  in  his  statements  as  to  when  and  under  what  circumst  ances 
the  Dream  dance  arose. 

• -  [Review  of]  Observations  on  the  ethnology  of  the  Sauk  Indians,  by 

Alanson  Skinner.  Ibid.,  no.  1,  pp.  93-100.  1924. 

Points  out  that  although  Sauk  and  Fox  data  are  often  confused  by  older  writers  and  some  modern 
ones,  still  at  times  they  are  kept  apart;  shows  that  the  lists  of  gentes  given  by  both  Morgan  and 
Galland  are  presumably  Sauk  and  not  Fox;  notes  that  certain  data  given  as  Sauk  by  older  writers 
in  reality  is  Fox  so  far  as  they  can  be  sustained  at  all. 

-  Ethnological  Researches  among  the  Fox  Indians,  Iowa.  In  Explora¬ 
tions  and  Field  Work  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1924.  Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous  Collections,  vol.  77,  no.  2,  pp.  133-136.  1925. 

Gives  data  on  Fox  social  organization,  etc.,  pointing  out  especially  that  some  gentes  have  distinct 
subdivisions,  and  that  in  such  cases  one  subdivision  is  considered  as  of  higher  rank  than  the  other 
or  others  (e.  g.,  the  “Black  Bears”  higher  than  the  “Brown  Bears”  in  the  case  of  the  Bear  gens). 

Mooney,  James,  and  Thomas,  Cyrus.  [Article]  Foxes.  Handbook  of  American 
Indians,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  Bull.  30,  pt.  1,  pp.  472-474.  1907. 

Morgan,  Lewis  H.  Systems  of  consanguinity,  etc.  Smithson.  Cont.  to  Knowl¬ 
edge,  vol.  xvii.  1871. 

The  “ Sauk  and  Fox”  system  is  from  Sauk  informants;  some  schedules  are  faulty;  the  Sauk  and 
the  Fox  systems  are  identical. 

- Ancient  society.  New  York,  1877. 

Gives  list  of  gentes,  but  whether  Sauk  or  Fox  is  not  stated,  but  probably  is  Sauk.  The  two 
tribes,  though  legally  consolidated,  are  distinct  ethnologically  and  linguistically. 

Owen,  Mary  Alicia.  Folk-lore  of  the  Musquakie  Indians  of  North  America. 
London,  1904. 

The  ethnological  data  are  untrustworthy:  see  the  review  by  Michelson,  Curr.  Anthrop.  Lit.  2; 
233-237;  that  of  “A.  F.  C.  and  I.  C.  O.”  in  Journ.  Amer.  Folk-lore  18:  144-146,  is  a  bare  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  without  any  attempt  at  criticism. 
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Patterson,  J.  B.  Autobiography  of  Black  Hawk.  Oquawka,  Ill.,  1882. 

Has  data  on  Sauk  ethnology  and  so  is  of  value. 

Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomery.  See  Coues,  Elliott,  ed. 

See  338.  339. 

Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

For  facts  beyond  population  and  statistics  see  reps,  for  1851:  66;  1896:  162;  1897:  148;  1898:  161,  166; 
171;  1901:  240.  As  a  whole  reliable. 

Rideout,  H.  M.  William  Jones.  New  York,  1912. 

This  sketch  of  William  Jones’s  life  contains  some  incidental  observations  on  Fox  ethnology.  Notes 
on  social  organization  valuable.  See  pp.  10,  73,  86,  88.  The  statement  by  Rideout  (p.  11)  that  the 
Eagle  is  the  highest  Fox  clan  (gens)  is  wrong  and  is  contradicted  by  the  data  given  by  Jones  in  the 
same  volume. 

Skinner,  Alanson.  A  further  note  on  the  origin  of  the  Dream  dance  of  the 
Central  Algonkian  and  Southern  Siouan  Indians.  Amer.  Antlirop.,  n.  ser. 
vol.  25,  no.  3,  pp.  427-42S.  1923. 

Attempts  to  show  that  Michelson  is  in  error  regarding  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which 
the  Dream  dance  arose. 

INSTITUTIONS  AT  WHICH  THERE  ARE  FOX  ETHNOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Collector:  William  Jones. 

Cambridge  University  Museum  of  Archeology  and  Ethnology.  Collector:  Miss 
Owen. 

Chicago  Historical  Society.  Collector:  M.  Chandler. 

Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences.  Collector:  Truman  Michelson. 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Collectors:  William  Jones,  Truman 
Michelson,  and  one  or  two  others. 

Historical  Department  of  Iowa.  Collector:  Edgar  R.  Harlan.  Has  motion 
pictures  of  several  Fox  dances. 

Museum  fur  Volkerkunde  (Berlin).  Collectors:  Truman  Michelson  et  al. 

Museum  of  the  American  Indian.  Collectors:  M.  R.  Harrington,  Truman 
Michelson. 

Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee.  Collector:  Huron  Smith.  Ethno- 
botanical  collection. 

State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa.  Collector:  J.  H.  Duren  Ward.  Besides  a  few 
specimens,  there  areexcellent  photographs  of  Fox  Indians,  their  dwellings,  etc. 

United  States  National  Museum.  Collector:  Truman  Michelson. 

Sacred  packs  only. 


UTILIZATION  OF  OLD  MYTHOLOGICAL  MATERIAL  IN 

THESE  TEXTS. 


That  the  myth  contained  in  the  principal  text  is  a  systematic 
account  and  has  incorporated  old  material  torn  from  its  original  set¬ 
ting  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  episode  (p.  59)  of  the  manitou 
who  upsets  the  canoe  as  he  objects  to  talking  occurring  while  going  by. 
The  same  incident  (and  in  connection  with  the  same  culture  hero, 
WfsA'kaU')  occurs  in  a  totally  different  setting  among  the  Pota- 
watomi  (Michelson,  unpublished  Potawatomi  myths  and  folk-tales). 
Accordingly,  page  210  of  the  Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy  of 
Sciences,  volume  vi,  should  be  corrected.  To  this  extent  also  (aside 
from  innate  improbabilities)  we  can  definitely  say  that  this  myth  in 
its  present  form  is  not  a  true  historic  record.  This  problem  was 
broached  in  the  said  Journal,  ibidem,  page  211. 

ETHNOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  THESE  TEXTS. 

In  discussing  ritualistic  origin  myths  of  the  Fox  Indians  I  have 
said,  “In  so  far  as  the  actual  ceremonies  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  wit¬ 
nessed  in  their  entirety,  owing  to  the  conservative  character  of  Fox 
Indians,  these  myths  are  extremely  valuable  for  strictly  ethnological 
studies”  (Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  vi,  209). 
The  myth  contained  in  the  principal  text  is  not  as  typical  as  some 
others  in  that  the  information  to  be  gleaned  is  not  as  great  as  in  the 
case  of  certain  others.  Nevertheless  the  information  which  it  con¬ 
tains  is  very  valuable.  It  is  patent  that  we  have  reflections  of  what 
obtains  to-day,  or  very  recently.  The  extraordinary  powers  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  hero  of  this  myth,  such  as  his  success  in  doctoring  (pp.  53, 
157,  205),  his  restoration  of  the  dead  (pp.  163,  207),  the  effect  of  his 
curse  (p.  142),  his  dispelling  a  storm  (p.  189),  and  his  victory  over  the 
tribal  enemy  (p.  155),  show  us  what  qualities  are  expected  of  a  man 
who  introduces  ceremonials.  The  hero’s  transformation  into  a 
buffalo  who  then  attacks  the  Sioux  (p.  63)  is  a  religious  conception 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  buffaloes  killed  the  Sioux  (p.  49).  The 
expression  “he  must  have  turned  into  a  buffalo”  shows  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  Fox  Indians.  The  fastings  and  visions  of  the  hero 
undoubtedly  conform  to  normal  religious  experiences  among  the 
Foxes.  Incidentally  the  Fox  scheme  of  orientation  comes  out  (pp. 
67,  71,  73,  75,  77,  133).  We  learn  that  fasting  with  the  face  blackened 
with  charcoal  is  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  supernatural  power 
(pp.  49,  65).  Fasting  after  the  death  of  a  relative  and  friend  is 
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brought  out  in  pages  117  and  173.  To-day  fasting  to  obtain  super¬ 
natural  aid  has  either  completely  disappeared  or  is  but  rarely  prac¬ 
ticed,  though  memory  of  this  is  very  clear.  On  the  other  hand,  fasting 
with  blackened  cheeks  after  the  death  of  a  close  relative  is  still  prac¬ 
ticed,  though  not  absolutely  universally.  A  good  idea  of  the  medical 
practices  and  exorcisms  formerly  prevalent  among  the  Foxes,  infre¬ 
quent  to-day,  though  not  entirely  absent,  can  be  gained  from  pages 
53,  157,  159,  199,  201,  203,  205,  207.  The  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
sacred  packs,  still  very  prevalent,  and  their  uses,  is  shown  on  pages 
115,  155,  157,  181,  and  189.  The  mystic  power  of  the  hero’s  father 
in  slaying  fellow  Indians  (p.  85)  is  quite  in  consonance  with  the  ideas 
of  Fox  Indians  of  to-day.  The  association  of  the  bad  smell  where 
he  had  been  sitting  with  evil  medicine  (p.  85)  is  “  reasoning  by 
analogy,”  and  is  an  example  of  primitive  psychology.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  the  white  buffalo  had  red  eyes  and  red  horns  (p.  51)  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  no  ordinary  buffalo  who  gives  the  blessing. 
The  “finding”  of  the  flute,  the  catlinite  pipe  with  the  stem  decorated 
with  feathers,  the  sacred  pack,  all  of  which  had  been  used  in  the  gens 
festival  of  the  manitous  (pp.  119,  121),  and  similarly  the  four  gourds 
(p.  123),  is  in  accordance  with  Fox  religious  ideas;  and  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  one  blessed  does  not  merely  make  them.  The  concep¬ 
tion  that  the  furs  in  the  sacred  pack  are  alive  (p.  195)  is  another 
religious  idea  to  be  gained  from  a  study  of  the  principal  text. 

From  the  more  or  less  detailed  descriptions  of  the  gens  festival  of 
the  White  Buffalo  Ceremony  as  well  as  other  minor  allusions  (see 
pp.  83,  87,  89,  91,  95,  97  ff.,  123,  125,  127,  129,  131  et  seq.,  145,  147, 
163,  167),  we  obtain  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  general  way  the 
existing  ceremony  is  carried  on,  and  the  songs.  The  incorporation 
of  the  songs  is  most  fortunate,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  jot  them 
down  in  a  notebook  while  they  were  actually  being  sung,  owing  to 
the  conservative  character  of  the  Fox  Indians.  Moreover,  in  spite 
of  the  warnings  not  to  change  the  songs  or  their  order  (pp.  91,  125), 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  order  of  the  songs  to-day  is  not  the 
ancient  one.  'The  order  given  in  the  text  accordingly  represents  the 
theoretical  arrangement.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  information 
given  in  different  passages  is  supplementary  and  confirmatory,  not 
contradictory:  therefore  the  presumption  of  the  genuineness  thereof 
is  heightened.  The  existing  interspersed  speeches  naturally  are  not 
the  same  as  in  the  text,  but  are  presumably  of  a  similar  tenor.  The 
mystic  word  nddtc and  variations  of  this  occurs  in  all  the  set  speeches 
of  all  festivals  of  the  gentes  that  I  have  heard.  There  is  an  epilogue 
in  existing  festivals  of  the  gentes,  in  which  a  brief  history  of  the 
sacred  pack  of  the  ceremony  is  given,  thus  resembling  the  one  in  the 
text.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  performance  as  given  in 
the  text:  The  flute  is  sounded  four  times,  the  drum  having  been 
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previously  filled  (with  water)  by  two  members  of  each  tribal  division. 
Then  four  songs  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  drum  occur,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  four  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  drum.  Five  songs  with 
dancing  now  follow.  The  flutes  are  put  away  after  the  dance.  A 
feast  now  begins.  After  the  eating  there  are  four  songs  without  the 
drum.  Five  songs  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  drum  follow. 
Next  come  four  songs  with  dancing.  Another  feast  now  takes  place, 
and  there  are  four  songs  from  the  very  start  of  this  and  the  drum  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  songs.  Now  follow  four  songs  with 
dancing.  At  this  point  the  chief  feast  occurs.  There  are  six  eating 
songs.  Whereupon  the  last  dance  begins.  There  are  seven  songs. 
The  dancing  starts  in  at  the  beginning.  Next  follows  the  epilogue. 

[The  White  Buffalo  dance  was  held  June  13,  1924.  Harry  Lincoln 
served  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  during  the  evening  of  June  12 
and  the  morning  of  June  13.  While  the  events  that  took  place 
were  still  fresh  in  his  mind  he  wrote  out  an  account  of  them,  together 
with  some  additional  matter,  in  the  current  syllabary;  he  also 
supplemented  this  with  some  notes  dictated  in  English.  I  give 
below  a  translation  (based  on  one  dictated  by  him)  of  the  Fox  text 
combined  with  the  supplementary  matter  dictated  in  English  (with 
some  corrections  in  grammar) :  This  is  what  they  do.  In  the 
evenings  there  are  as  many  ceremonial  attendants  as  there  are  dogs. 
Each  one  takes  one  dog  around  the  wickiup  on  the  outside  four 
times.  And  the  first  (dog)  clubbed  to  death  is  made  to  stand 
facing  the  east,  and  the  next  the  south,  and  (the  next)  the  west, 
and  the  fourth  the  north.  That  is  how  it  is.  This  is  how  the 
first  four  (dogs)  are  treated.  And  then  they  are  brought  inside 
and  placed  carefully  (in  their  proper  places).  This  is  how  they 
are  placed,  and  this  is  how  the  others  are.1  The  others  are  strewn 
on  the  high  scaffolding  at  the  west  end  of  the  summer  house.  Harry 
Lincoln  killed  the  dogs.  As  the  proper  person  failed  to  appear, 
Harry  Lincoln  was  appointed  by  the  leader.  The  first  dog  faced 
the  east  and  Harry  Lincoln  faced  the  north.  He  used  a  special 
club  made  for  this  purpose.  As  this  was  Harry  Lincoln’s  first 
experience  in  killing  dogs  ceremonially,  he  was  given  three  trials 
to  dispatch  the  first  dog.  The  dog  yelped  in  agony,  which  was 
against  their  religion,  but  as  Harry  Lincoln  was  admittedly  a  novice 
in  killing  dogs  ceremonially  he  was  excused.  The  second  time  he 
faced  the  east  as  before  with  his  right  foot  forward  and  his  left 
foot  in  the  rear.  The  club  was  in  his  left  hand  near  the  top  and 
back  part  of  his  head.  He  then  drew  the  club  straight  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  right  hand  grasped  the  club  close  to  his  left  hand. 
He  then  raised  the  club,  holding  it  in  both  hands,  watching  the 

1  The  diagram  is  not  reproduced.  See  below  for  their  location.  At  this  point  the  portion  dictated  in 
English  begins. 
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dog,  for  it  is  against  Fox  religious  ideas  for  the  dog  to  see  the  one 
who  kills  him.  At  the  behest  of  the  leader,  Harry  Lincoln  then 
brought  down  the  club  with  full  force.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
description  applies  to  the  first  four  dogs  alike.  The  fifth  dog  may 
face  any  direction,  but  he  must  not  see  the  slayer.  Harry  Lincoln 
then  was  asked  to  appoint  a  certain  person  to  take  care  of  the  first 
dog  killed.  This  fellow  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  this  dog  from 
then  on  to  the  end  of  the  performance.  The  persons  who  singe 
the  hair  off  the  other  three  dogs  take  care  of  them.  But  the  first 
four  dogs  must  be  taken  care  of  and  kept  track  of  until  the  end  of 
the  performance.  This  applies  to  the  dogs  which  are  eaten.  After 
the  hair  was  singed  off,  the  dogs  were  dressed.  After  the  first  dog 
was  done  it  was  taken  to  the  summer  house.  The  first  four  are  taken 
care  of  together.  They  are  placed  on  the  scaffold  at  the  west  end 
of  the  summer  house.  The  first  dog  faces  the  east,  the  second  the 
south,  the  third  the  west,  the  fourth  the  north.  The  other  dogs 
are  west  of  the  first  four,  and  they  are  strung  south  to  west.  After 
this  is  all  done  two  men  are  appointed,  one  a  Ki'cko'A'  and  the 
other  a  To'kannA',  to  go  all  over  the  village  inviting  the  people. 
This  was  the  way  done  formerly,  but  to-day  they  ask  a  group  of 
ceremonial  attendants  to  go  around  where  they  came  from  and 
invite  their  neighbors.  Time  is  saved  in  this  way.2  The  first 
dog  (killed)  is  cut  up  in  twelve  pieces,  the  next  in  ten,  the  next  in 
eight,  the  next  in  six,  and  this  is  a  little  dog.  And  the  livers  are  not 
thrown  away.  The  head  ceremonial  attendant  takes  them  away. 
That  is  what  they  do.  (Any  one  not  a  member  of  the  War  gens 
may  eat  them. — A  remark  added  in  English.)  And  there  is  sugar 
in  a  wooden  bowl  where  the  singers  are  seated.  It  is  given  to  one 
ceremonial  attendant.  Then  they  eat  it.  And  as  soon  as  they  have 
eaten  it  all,  they  turn  over  the  bowl  with  their  heads.  They  must 
surely  use  their  heads;  they  must  not  use  their  hands.3  And  when 
this  is  done  they  make  four  holes  in  the  ground,  and  Indian  tobacco 
is  placed  in  them.  And  they  do  this:  They  take  a  slice  of  meat 
and  rub  it  on  the  drum  first,  and  then  on  the  rattles.  And  it  is 
put  on  the  sacred  pack.  That  is  another  thing  they  do  regarding 
the  White  Buffalo  Sacred  Pack.  And  then  the  bones  are  taken 
ninety-nine  steps  from  where  the  ceremony  is  held,  and  thrown 
away;  this  always  when  they  have  eaten  the  third  time.4  That  is 
what  these  (people)  do  in  respect  to  the  White  Buffalo  (Sacred 
Pack).  They  must  do  that.  And  the  drum  is  painted  in  the  early 
spring.  This  is  how  it  is  painted.5  As  many  crosses  as  are  drawn 

2  End  of  portion  dictated  in  English. 

3  Cf.  the  Winnebago  practice  mentioned  by  Paul  Radin,  37th  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  346. 

4  Translated  rather  freely . 

5  A  heart  w  ith  a  double  curve  in  it  with  a  cross  below  it  exactly  at  the  center,  and  a  cross  over  each  curve, 
both  crosses  slightly  inclined  toward  each  other. 
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signify  so  many  scalps.6  And  they  hang  one  squirrel  in  the  smoke 
hole  with  its  head  up  when  they  celebrate  the  gens  festival.  As 
soon  as  all  the  children  are  asleep,  in  the  nighttime,  they  take  (the 
squirrel)  down  and  go  and  deposit  it  properly  in  the  forest.  That 
is  one  thing  they  are  very  particular  about  doing.  And  they  take 
the  holy  hide  four  times  around  the  fire.  And  this  is  how  the 
office  of  ceremonial  attendant  is.  The  head  ceremonial  attendant 
is  appointed.  He  is  told  to  ask  his  fellow  ceremonial  attendants 
to  accompany  him.  And  he  asks  them  to  accompany  him.  And 
those  asked  to  accompany  him  get  ready  and  singe  (the  dogs).  Now 
one  dog  is  killed  first,  the  one  to  be  singed  first.  And  also  the  head 
ceremonial  attendant  goes  about  telling  those  belonging  to  the 
White  Buffalo  rite  to  hunt.  He  tells  them  the  number  of  days  they 
should  continue  to  hunt.  And  he  tells  them  to  bring  tobacco. 
That,  it  appears,  is  how  he  instructs  them.  At  the  (proper)  time 
they  go  and  bring  these  dogs  (and)  begin  to  tell  the  names  of  (these 
dogs)  one  after  the  other.  Then,  it  seems,  the  dogs  are  clubbed  to 
death.  And  one  person  is  appointed.  Not  merely  any  one  is 
appointed.  Only  a  certain  person  knows  how  to  strike  down  (the 
dogs).  He  does  it.  Not  everyone  knows  how  to  strike  down  these 
dogs.  Some  make  them  cry  out  when  they  strike  them  down.  It 
is  against  their  religion  for  them  to  do  that.  That  is  why  they  are 
afraid.  That  they  would  make  (the  dogs)  cry  out  is  why  they  fear 
them.  And  one  is  told,  “Well,  begin  to  club  them  to  death.”  And 
he  begins  to  club  (the  dogs)  to  death.  And  as  soon  as  he  has 
clubbed  them  to  death  they  begin  singeing  (the  dogs) .  They  have 
also  taken  (those  dogs)  four  times  around  (the  summer  house) . 
That  is  what  they  do.  And  they  cook  them  by  boiling.  After  they 
are  cooked  by  boiling  then  singing  begins.  And  puppies  are  also 
killed.  Then  tobacco  is  tied  on  their  legs  and  necks.  And  these 
puppies  are  placed  where  the  sacred  pack  is.  This  is  how  they 
are  laid.  Two  are  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  south  side  of  the 
sacred  pack.  They  lie  in  straight  lines,  west  to  east,  their  heads 
facing  the  east.  And  (these  puppies)  are  fumigated  early  in  the 
morning.  And  then  they  begin  to  make  the  drum.  And  this  is 
how  the  men  who  make  the  drum  are  made  to  sit.7  And  this  cere¬ 
monial  attendant  is  also  told  to  fetch  oak  leaves.8  He  is  told  (to 
get  them)  across  the  river.9  Then  he  departs  and  crosses  the  river, 
it  is  said.  “You  must  fetch  these  leaves  seven  hundred  feet  from 
here,”  this  ceremonial  attendant  is  told.  And  the  head  singer  is 
cut  (with  a  razor)  .10  That  is  how  it  is  with  regard  to  the  head  singer. 

«  Not  quite  true;  there  are  six  scalps  in  the  pack,  and  each  cross  represents  two 

r  It  is  not  possible  to  reproduce  the  diagram. 

»  The  leaves  of  white  and  black  oak  trees. 

9  On  this  particular  occasion  he  did  so.  This  applies  also  to  the  next  statement 
On  the  upper  parts  of  the  right  and  left  arms,  facing  outward. 

3599°—  25t - 4 
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And  one  woman  is  supposed  to  hold  one  dog  in,  say,  the  middle  (of 
the  place) .  Then  the  head  singer  speaks  at  length.  He  gives 
instructions  and  asks  life  for  her.] 

Though  we  are  given  some  information  on  localizations,  etc.,  the 
diagram  (Fig.  1),  drawn  by  Alfred  Kiyana,  and  the  accompanying 
explanations  will  elucidate  the  general  arrangement  far  better,  and 
the  ceremonial  character  of  the  tribal  dual  division  is  brought  out. 

NORTH 
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t>  0  O  t> 


1i  • 
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Fig.  1. — Diagram  of  the  White  Buffalo  Dance. 
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1.  The  White  Buffalo  (sacred  pack).  2.  The  sacred  pack  on  his  right  side  (minor  pack  No.  4).  3.  The 
sacred  pack  on  his  right  hoof  (minor  pack  No.  3).  4.  The  sacred  pack  on  his  left  hoof  (minor  pack  No.  2). 
5.  The  sacred  pack  on  the  right  side  of  his  thigh  (minor  pack  No.  1).  6.  Indian  tobacco.  7.  Earth  made 
into  a  mound  (four  feathers  are  in  it) .  8.  Little  puppies.  9.  The  Ki'cko'A' speaker.  10.  The  drummer. 
11.  The  Tc'kannA'  speaker.  12.  Women  who  are  To'kanAgki‘.  13.  Women  who  are  Ki'cko'Agki'.  14. 
Fire.  15.  The  principal  Ki'cko'A' ceremonial  attendant.  16.  The  principal  To'kannA' ceremonial  attend¬ 
ant.  17.  The  chief.  18.  Fire.  19.  Indian  sugar.  20.  The  drum. 

The  localization  of  minor  packs  Nos.  2  and  4  in  the  diagram  does  not  seem  to  entirely  agree  with  the 
information  in  the  texts.  The  diagram  brings  out  clearly  that  the  tribal  dual  division  is  for  ceremonial  as 
well  as  athletic  purposes,  as  long  maintained  by  Michelson.  A  To'kanDA'  speaker  is  not  in  the  list  of  actual 
participants;  probably  theoretically  there  should  be  one.  The  ceremonial  attendants  to  the  War  gens 
must  be  of  the  Wolf  gens,  according  to  another  text  written  by  the  same  informant;  also  according  to  other 
informants.  The  diagram  of  the  pack  is  an  idealistic  representation  of  the  White  Buffalo;  actually  it  is 
not  realistic. 


The  existing  organization  according  to  Alfred  Iviyana  is  as  follows: 


Ta'tapAgo' 

"A'  (T) - 

drummer. 

Mena/wWA' 

(K) - 

singer. 

CawAta/'A' 

(K) - 

singer. 

Kepa/yu  (K) _ 

speaker. 

Pe'ci'wWA< 

(K) - 

singer. 

'ApAta'o'n 

°A'  (T) _ 

singer. 

Ivyana'wA' 

(T) - 

player  of  flute 

Wa'so'sa''' 

L'  (T)  [a  wo- 

man] 

hummer. 

Mi'cA'ka''' 

(T) - 

singer. 

Pemina''A< 

(T) - 

singer. 

Wl'co'gi'kwawWA<  (T) 

[a  woman] _ hummer. 

Nana'apAme''kwA'  (K)  [a 

woman] - hummer. 

KrckAtApi'wWA<  (T) _ singer. 

Cl'cI'gwAneV  (K) _ singer. 

Cl'cI'no'kwa'A'  (K)  [a  wo¬ 
man] - hummer. 

Kawe's!'1**  (K) _ singer. 

MrcadtcinenI,<A'  (K) _ singer. 

WlgAma/'A'  (T) _ singer. 

Wagima/'A'  (T) - singer. 
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Edward  Davenport  [a  great-great-grandson  of  Colonel  Davenport, 
the  well-known  trader  at  Rock  Island],  whose  Indian  name  is  'Ano'’tA', 
and  a  member  of  the  War  gens,  says  that  the  personnel  of  the  list  is 
correct,  save  the  last  two  names,  which,  he  says,  do  not  belong  there. 
In  this  last  there  may  be  a  desire  to  separate  all  descendants  of 
Colonel  Davenport  from  Indian  ceremonials.  The  (K)  or  (T)  after 
the  names  shows  to  which  of  the  tribal  dual  divisions  the  person 
belongs,  whether  he  or  she  is  a  KTck6''At  or  a  To'ka/nnA'.  Edward 
Davenport  supplied  the  (K)  after  Cl'ci'no'kwa'A';  and  the  names  are 
restored  from  the  syllabary  according  to  his  phonetics.  The  general 
accuracy  of  Kiy ana’s  list  speaks  well  for  the  genuineness  of  the  texts 
presented  in  this  volume.  Edward  Davenport  adds  that  Harrison 
Kapayou  (T)  and  Billy  Chuck  (K,  deceased)  are  singers;  and  that 
Henry  Shawata  (K,  deceased)  formerly  was  a  singer  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  member  next  to  Ivepa'yu.  Kiyana  adds  that  the  following 
merely  are  seated  during  the  ceremony  as  they  do  not  know  the 
songs  and  sit  where  the  children  do : 

No'kawa/tA'  (K). 

Witaga  (K). 

'Ani'kawa/  (K). 

'A'sawe'sAmo'  (T)  la  woman]. 

Wi'cigA'kya'ckAgA  (T). 

’A/gwamI/tA'  (T)  [a  woman]. 

NawAgigI/,A’  (K)  [a  woman]. 

The  list  of  actual  participants  in  the  ceremony  shows  clearly  that 
the  tribal  dual  division  is  not  only  for  athletic  purposes  but  also  for 
ceremonial  ones.  Note  that  of  the  number  of  singers  half  belong  to 
one  division,  half  to  the  other;  and  the  hummers  (women)  are 
similarly  divided. 

The  injunctions  and  prohibitions  contained  in  the  minor  texts  are 
clearly  a  reflection  of  the  way  one  is  supposed  to  conduct  himself  in 
the  existing  ceremony.  They  are  also  valuable  in  showing  that  until 
recently  the  Foxes  kept  up  their  pagan  worship  in  a  humble  and 
reverential  spirit;  compare  also  pages  69  and  77  of  the  translation 
of  the  principal  text.  These  minor  texts  also  indicate  an  indifference 
to  the  old  religion  among  the  young  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
may  be  in  general  said  that  this  is  true.  To-day  the  young  people 
attend  the  festivals  of  the  gentes  primarily  for  social  purposes  and  to 
get  abundant  food.  The  old  people  cling  with  sincerity  to  the  beliefs 
of  their  forefathers;  and  when  the  older  generation  shall  have  passed 
away  the  various  festivals  of  the  gentes  of  the  Foxes  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  in  broad  outlines  the  genera] 
scheme  of  the  ceremony  described  in  these  texts  is  the  same  as  those 
of  at  least  certain  other  festivals  of  gentes. 
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It  may  be  noted  that  almost  all  the  material  contained  in  -this 
paper  was  gathered  nearly  12  years  ago.  Unforeseen  circumstances, 
over  which  the  writer  had  no  control,  have  delayed  its  publication 
until  the  present  time.  Where  possible,  such  additional  information 
as  has  been  gained  in  the  interval  has  been  inserted. 

FOX  PHONETICS. 

I  have  discussed  the  phonetic  elements  of  Fox  in  the  International 
Journal  of  American  Linguistics,  i,  54,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Academy  of  Sciences,  9,  521-525. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  phonetic  elements  as  I  con¬ 
ceive  them: 

Vowels  and  diphthongs. 

Full-sounding: 

a  a  e  i  o  u 

a  a  a  e  i  o 

ai  au 

Voiceless  and  aspirated  (terminal  only): 

A*  e'  i'  u' 

Consonants. 


Stops. 

Spirants. 

Affrieatives. 

Nasals. 

Semi-vowols. 

Glottal  _ _ _ 

e 

« 

Palatal  _  _ 

k  'k  g  gk 

Alveolar  _  _ _ _ _ 

c  *c 

tc  'tc  dtc 

Dental  _  _ _ 

t  't  d 

s  *s 

nn 

Labial 

P'pb 

mm 

Ww 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  the  American 
Anthropological  Association  (see  p.  1  of  Phonetic  transcription  of 
Indian  Languages,  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  vol.  66, 
No.  6),  I  have  employed  the  symbols  and  general  scheme  of  Doctor 
Jones  save  where,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  inadequate. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Fox  language  has  “  sentence-phonetics,” 
and  that  the  number  of  words  I  could  record  at  a  time  depended 
on  the  length  of  the  words,  the  resulting  text,  of  course,  contained 
mixed  phonetics.  It  has  on  the  whole  seemed  best  to  normalize 
the  sentence-phonetics  so  as  to  give  a  truer  picture  of  the  language. 
In  this  normalization  I  have  substituted  full-sounding  vowels  for 
the  voiceless  aspirated  ones  before  initial  consonants,  save  where 
the  sense  indicates  a  pause:  before  initial  vowels  and  ai-  the  preced¬ 
ing  terminal  vowels  are  eliminated.  In  this  way  complicated  sym¬ 
bols  such  as  -mraA',  -gkwA'  have  for  the  most  part  been  eliminated  in 
favor  of  -mA,  -gwA,  respectively.  Of  course  this  normalization  has 
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not  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  for  the  Foxes  themselves  are  not  entirely 
consistent  in  it,  being  guided  to  some  extent  by  the  tempo.  Final 
vowels  are  aspirated  before  initial  sibilants.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  not  possible  to  normalize  the  sentence  and  word  accent;  so 
that  the  texts  in  this  volume  arc  "mixed”  to  this  extent.  I  have 
followed  the  dictators.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  stress-accent  at 
times  is  very  weak,  and  this  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  appar¬ 
ently  accentless  words  in  the  Indian  texts. 

Another  point  may  be  brought  up  here,  namely,  the  treatment 
of  final  i  of  one  morphological  unit  before  another  such  unit  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  vowel  or  diphthong.  The  elision  of  this  varies  among 
different  speakers,  and  is  also  dependent  on  the  tempo.  I  have 
followed  the  usage  of  the  dictator  in  this  respect.  The  glottal  stop 
is  merely  rhetorical. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that  aspirations  before  initial  vowels 
and  ai  are  not  pronounced,  save  rhetorically.  It  may  be  noted  that 
terminally  when  w  is  followed  by  a  voiceless  vowel,  I  have  heard 
some  speakers  pronounce  a  sonant  w  with  a  surd  glide,  and  others 
pronounce  without  (apparently)  the  sonant  w.  In  such  cases  I  have 
followed  the  dictator  of  any  given  text. 


THE  MYTHICAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WHITE  BUFFALO  DANCE. 

(Plate  1.) 

A/'cawidtci  wapiku'pidtci'nenu'sdni  katemPnaguO'. 

0''sAni  ke'kaneme'gwA  wl'ugwi'se/megudtci'.  Oni'pInA  nenFw 
uViwAn  a'adtci,mo'adtci' :  “Kwiye'sa/'A  ki'ugwi'sa/'ipennA'.  Iniga'- 
'megu  w!'i'cinegu'tiyAgkwe',  a/gwi  nf  cwFAgwirU  ,  kfneguti''apennA'; 

5cewa/nA  kagoUnegu  wi‘inadtcime/gu'slw  6'  me'cega/,ikago/'megu 
wI'kI/'ci'towA'. 

T'nipFn  P'kwawA  kAbo'tw  a'A/dtci'kwidtci'.  Mano'kA'minig 
a/<n5'cadtci'.  Kwiye'sa/'a'Ani  ke^ten11^. 

A'A'ckigiwadtci  yuga'  Fnig  uwIwe'tl'Ag151' ;  cewa/n  inipFmegu 
10 i'einegute'nwi  no/'cadtc  Fn  F'kwawA'.  O'nip  a’pwawFmegu  kago'i- 
,ci'a'kwA/mAtAgki'.  A'ki'cagudtci,megumenwipema/te'sidtci'. 

O'nipi  kiki'cinegutipeponwa/'inidtc  a'kT,yomadtci',  po'n!wadtc. 
A'kl/wanidtc  I'n  FkwawA\  A'pwawFmeguke'ka/netAgi  wa/dtci- 
gwiinni'.  NAno'ckwa/’megu  a ' kwago kwago ' '  b  t  Ag  k  1  ’ . 

15  Pe'ku/tanigi  me'cemego'na'i  mA'ckuta/g  a'nAna'i'ci/no'idtc1'. 
A'tA'ci/maiyodtc  a'tA'ci'notadtc  u'gwi'sAnni\  Kl'cino/nenidtc  a'ke'- 
'tcinepadtci'. 

Kl'cike'dtcinidtci  kF'ce'son  a/'to'kUtc1'.  IvAbo'twe  nawFmesu 
nenu'swa/'klw  a'u'dtcit6'kidtc'i.  A'ma/nanidtci  ku'pidtcinenu'so'<1'. 
20  A'pemipA/'segwIdtc  a'sa/ge'sDtc*'.  NAtawa/dtcimegu  a'pemiwa/- 
pu'sadtc1'.  KAbcFtwe  a’wapipA'scgwlnidtci'.  Me'td/dtcimegumA- 
'sadtc  a'kiFnAgwFtc  a'ci,ta'adtci'. 

Kikl'ciku 'n  Ag  wi  d  tc  a'na'sawi/ta'adtci'. 

Iniga'FpInini  ugwF'sa'Ani  na'kA/dtc  a'wapimaFyonUtc1'.  KAbo'- 
25  twipi  na'kAdtc  a’wa/pinotadtci\ 

Maiya/wimAgwA/'kiw  aA'piA'pidtci  pen5/dtci  ta'tAgi  wI'a'- 
'kwapidtci,  a'ku''tadtcidtci  wl'pwawine/'segudtc  A'ca/'a'1'.  KAbo'- 
twe  mana/napidtc  a'pyadtcika/winidtci  nAno'pe''kA  me'to'sane'- 
niwa'1'.  A'co'w  a'i'cipa/nadtcidtc  a'kfciga/<meguna,wugudtci'. 
30 MAni'megu  a'eFne'kUtc  apemFpeniFtc  inA'kwaw  umdteane/'saAn 
a'kegomya/pa'udtci'.  'O'ni  me'ce  ne'gutenw  a'ke'dtci'sadtci', 
nenu'sb''  a'cegicegi/,cinidtc1'.  Iniga/'ipimegu  aA'kwFmadtcidtc 
i'kwa/wwA\  InA'megu  a'tA''ci'ana'wi't5dtci  wi'ke'tcFpenudtci', 
'a'wa/pa'ckadtci'. 

35  A '  p5  'nimeguke'  ka  'netAgi  no'mAg  a'ca'wigwanni\  A’ckAdtc1 
megi'  a'ke'ka/netAgki',  a'kf  cagudtcidtcFmegu  na/'kA  nawFmegu 
nenu'swA'kiwe'  cegi'cFgki'.  Wa'wl'taw  a'ce'gi'cig  a'cegF'cinidtci 
memya/'cine'nu'so'1'.  Na'kA/dtc  a  tA'ci'ga'Utci  na'kA/dtc  a'tAne'- 
kwa  idtc*  ,  <Fni  WAnina/we'.  Ka'sipFmegu  a'cegi'cFnowadtc 
40a'ta\va/'inigk1'.  Pe'kima'ipFmegu  a'sAg\vagwA/'sonidtci'. 
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This  was  wliat  happened  to  the  person  who  was  blessed  by  the 
White  Buffalo. 

His  father  knew,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  have  a  son.  And  the 
man,  it  is  said,  told  his  wife:  “We  shall  have  a  little  boy  for  our  son. 
Now,  he  indeed  will  be  the  only  one  we  will  have,  not  two,  only  one; 
but  something  will  be  told  about  him  or  he  will  make  something.” 

Soon,  it  is  said,  the  woman  conceived.  The  following  spring  she 
was  delivered.  To  be  sure,  it  Avas  a  little  boy. 

This  married  couple  were  young,  but  this,  it  is  said,  was  indeed  the 
only  time  that  woman  ever  was  delivered.  Now,  it  is  said,  she  was 
not  sick  in  any  way.  She  was  indeed  as  well  as  possible. 

Now,  it  is  said,  after  he  was  one  year  old,  when  she  took  him  out, 
carrying  him  on  her  back,  they  camped.  Then  the  woman  Avas  lost. 
She  did  not  at  all  know  whence  she  had  come.  As  she  wandered 
aimlessly  she  kept  on  crying  out  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

That  night  she  lay  down  somewhere  in  the  prairie.  She  was  crying 
there  as  she  was  suckling  her  little  son.  After  he  had  suckled  then 
she  slept  very  soundly.  • 

She  woke  up  after  the  sun  was  up.  She  Avoke  up  suddenly  amidst  a 
herd  of  buffaloes.  There  were  many  buffaloes.  She  got  up  and  Avas 
frightened.  She  just  began  to  walk  away.  Soon  they  started  to  get 
up.  That  it  was  the  same  as  if  she  barely  got  through,  AAras  Avhat  she 
thought. 

After  getting  through,  she  felt  safe. 

Then,  it  is  said,  her  little  son  began  crying  again.  Soon,  it  is  said, 
she  again  began  to  suckle  the  child. 

She  sat  down  for  a  long  time  on  top  of  a  hill,  likely  enough  so 
she  could  see  far  away,  for  she  was  afraid  that  she  might  be  slain  by 
the  Sioux.  Soon,  as  she  looked,  she  saw  a  large  number  of  people 
marching  toward  her.  As  she  walked  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  she  had  already  been  seen.  Just  as  soon  as  the  woman  was  out 
of  sight,  she  ran,  carrying  her  little  child  on  her  back.  And  Avhen  she 
once  came  running  fast,  there  were  some  buffaloes  lying.  And  at  this 
time,  it  is  said,  the  Avoman  was  exhausted  from  running.  She  was 
unable  to  run  at  full  speed,  so  she  fell  down. 

She  ceased  knowing  what  she  did  for  a  little  while.  Some  time 
later  when  she  regained  her  senses,  lo !  she  was  again  lying  in  the  very 
center  of  a  buffalo  herd.  Huge  buffaloes  were  lying  on  each  side  of 
her  as  she  lay.  Likewise  one  toward  her  feet,  also  another  toward 
her  head,  and  in  all  directions.  Where  they  were  lying  was  only  in  a 
little  space.  They  surely  were  lying  about  very  thickly,  it  is  said. 
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Manega'ipi'megu  ne''segog  Iniya'gA  pamine'ka'wadtcig  A''ca'Ag 
i''kwawAnni\  Ina'ipi'megu  udtcikl'wawAgki\ 

tnAga'  k'kwaw  a  medtcima'nemudtci  wi’pemipA/'segwidtc1.  Ca/- 
'ckipi  a'wIgadtcimAtAgo/'kwa'cig  a'tA'cino'tadte  ugwi''sa'Anni'. 

5  BAbo'twe  na/'k  ane'pate'e\  O'nipi  mamaiyA'megu  a/'to'ki'Hc1'. 
Ne'ci'kA'megu  wlnwa/w  a'cegi'cino/'iwadtci'.  A''nagwadtci  nAno- 
'ckwe'megu.  0/nip  a'akwAmadtci'.  Na/maya'kwe'megu  a’pe'- 
mi'adtc  a'w4'sa'yanigki'. 

Wadteiga'  a'ke'tcinAtu/na'udtci'.  Una'pamAn  ApinA'megu 
10  a'mA'kata'winidtci'.  O'nipi  wawiwi'tA :  “Na'i'  wa'pAge  kfnawa/wA 
ki/wAV’  a'<inedtci\  “Cewa'nA  na'ina''megu  a'to'kl'wAnan  i'ni 
wl'na'gwaiyAni  tepina'tca/'megu  wadtcina/wA'kwagi  ki/<A'.  A'tA'ci'- 
megunawA/'kwagwan  I'ni  wI'nawAdtei\  Cewa'nA  wl/'mldtcidtei 
kl'awA'tawawwA’ ,  wfca'penawA  pe''ki,”  a/'inedtc  a'ina/'pA'wadtci'. 

15  MamaiyA'megu  a/'penudtci  kikl'cipe'kwA'pitodtc  u'wlya's1'. 
'O'nip  a'pl'tu'sadtci'megu,  kAbo'twe  kAtawinawA'kwanig  a/’natAgi' 
slpo'a'w  a'pema'kwa'winigki<.  Ite'pa’adtc  o'nipi  kwIyenA'megu 
nawA''kwanig  lya'  a,'pyadtci'.  MA'nimegu  a'cipita'ya'kwldtc 
a/'nawadtc  a,A'pi'A,pinidtci',  a'pwawiga'ina'wugudtci'. 

20  “ KA'cina'gwA,  i'kwa'we,  a'me/'k5nanni',”  a''inadtc1'.  A'ml'cata'- 

nemudte  i'kwa'wA'.  'O'nln  a'awA'tawadtc  a'A''cAmadtci  winA'ga' 
a '  ki '  wimegum  a'  k  a  '  tiiwl d  t  c 1  ’ . 

Kikl'ciwi'se'ninidtc  a'na'gwawadtci'.  A'Anem5madtc  ugwi'sa'- 
wawAnni'.  A'A'nemadtcimudtc  a''cawidtc  i'kwa'w  a'ciketemagi'- 
25  ta'adtci'.  'O'nipi,  “MA'nima'  kl'nA  ya'tuge  wa  dtcip  wa  wine'' sen  Agwe 
mA'nA  kegwk'senanA,  a'cima'netowidtci  me'to'dtci,  wl'aiya'aiyadtci'- 
moyAni  I'ni  wa'dtc  i'ca'wiyagwetugke',”  a/'inadtc  u'wiwAnni'. 

O'ni  no'mAge  pe'ku'tanig  lya''  a,-pyawadtci  wlgiya'pe'klgi  watA'- 
gi'sudtci'.  A'pwawiga'mega'dtcimudtci'. 

30  Wa'pAnig  a'na'wawadtci  wa'se'mitcigkl'(.  Na'kA/dtci  wa'pAnig 
a'ke''tcimai'yowadtci  watane''sitcigki\  A'adtci'mo'edtci  mawi: 
“ Ki'cima'klnApyana'p  agwi'ga'i  kago'i'ca'widtcinni',”  a',inedtci'. 
'Ini'megu  a'kI'ciponwawage''siwadtci\  Watane''sitcig  a'mi'catane'- 
mowadtci\ 


35  O'nip  a'wapi'adtci'adtci'mo'edtci  me'ce'megdna'  a''cawidtci'  wa- 
dtcina'sadtci'ga'  a'a'dtcimudtci'megu. 

O'nlnin  ugwi'sa'wawAn  ana'u'sa''inidtci',  a'na'otanidtciyuga'i'. 
A'pe'cegwane'mawadte,i  me'to'sane'niwAgki'.  Na’kA'dtc  a'wl’cige- 
'sinidteimeg  uwidtcikwiye'’sa'a'ipi,  'a'gwi  na'imyanawiVgutcinni\ 
40  Na'Ana'sowA'pInA  kwlye''sa'  agwiga'wl'nApi  na'imlga'tldtcini; 
ea'cki'megu  'a'a'nA'sudtc  a'cimAtagwa'netAgki';  na'kw'pi  'agwine- 
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Many  of  those  Sioux,  they  say,  who  were  chasing  the  woman  were 
killed  (by  these  buffaloes) .  They  (the  Sioux) ,  it  is  said,  returned  from 
there. 

The  woman  vacillated  in  getting  up.  They  say  she  only  covered 
her  face  while  she  was  suckling  her  little  son. 

Soon  she  fell  asleep  again.  Now  it  is  said  she  woke  up  early  in  the 
morning.  They  (the  woman  and  child)  were  lying  there  all  alone. 
Then  she  started  out  quite  aimlessly.  Then  she  watched  closely. 
She  went  through  the  forest  in  the  day  time. 

She  was  being  diligently  searched  from  where  she  came.  Her 
husband  fasted.  And  it  is  said  he  who  had  her  for  wife  was  told: 
“  Well,  you  will  see  your  wife  to-morrow,”  so  he  was  told.  “But  just 
as  soon  as  you  wake  up  you  must  go  toward  the  place  of  the  noonday 
sky  (i.  e.,  south).  Wherever  you  are  at  noon  is  where  you  will  see 
her.  But  you  must  take  (some  food)  for  her  to  eat,  for  she  is  very 
hungry,”  he  was  told  in  a  dream. 

He  started  out  very  early  in  the  morning  after  bundling  up  some 
meat.  Now  it  is  said  while  he  was  walking  along,  when  it  was  almost 
noon,  he  saw  a  creek  by  a  forest.  He  went  over  to  it  and,  it  is  said, 
reached  it  just  at  noon  time.  Just  as  he  entered  the  forest  he  saw 
her  sitting  there,  but  he  was  not  seen. 

“  W ell,  old  woman,  I  have  found  you,”  he  said  to  her.  The  woman 
felt  very  happy.  Then  he  gave  her  the  food  which  he  took  to  her  to 
eat.  He  himself  was  yet  fasting  during  this  time. 

After  she  ate,  then  they  started  out.  She  carried  their  little  son  on 
her  back.  On  the  way  the  woman  told  what  had  happened  to  her 
and  how  sad  she  felt.  Then  it  is  said,  “Well,  this  probably  was  the 
reason  why  they  did  not  slay  you  and  this  son  of  ours,  because  he  is 
the  same  as  a  manitou,  and  so  that  you  might  often  relate  the  story; 
that  is  why  that  happened  to  you,”  he  said  to  his  wife. 

Early  in  the  evening  they  arrived  at  the  wickiups,  from  where  she 
was  lost.  She  did  not  relate  her  narrative. 

The  next  day  they  whose  daughter-in-law  she  was  saw  her.  Like¬ 
wise  the  next  day  the  parents  of  the  daughter  wept  very  hard. 
Some  person  went  over  to  tell  them:  “She  has  been  brought  and 
nothing  is  the  matter  with  her,”  they  were  told.  They  stopped 
crying  at  once.  The  parents  of  the  daughter  were  very  happy 
over  it. 

Then  it  is  she  began  to  tell  all  that  had  happened  to  her,  and  she 
narrated  why  she  was  saved. 

At  this  tune  their  little  son  had  learned  to  walk,  and  had  learned 
to  crawl.  The  people  were  very  fond  of  him.  Moreover,  though  his 
fellow-boys  were  very  strong,  he  was  never  overpowered.  This  boy, 
it  is  said,  was  very  fond  of  wrestling,  but  never  would  fight;  he  was 
only  fond  of  wrestling;  and  he  never  went  away.  He  staid  at  home 
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a'uwi'- 


guta^i  na'i''adtcinni\  Aiyanlwe'megu  a'kaki/witadtc 
giwadtci'.  Mi'ckutA7  'a'nawanikwlye'sa/'a'idtci'.  'A'a'pedtcima/- 
nanidtci  kwIye^saVi  wIdtcano,megudtci.  'O'nip  aykg  i'ckwa/'sa'a 
'a'wawidtcano/megudtci'.  A'inamenwidtcanotA/magadtc  Ape'no' 
5  a'pwawina'imaiyo/'tagadtci'.  Negu'tipi  pe'ki/mogu  a’uwk'kani- 
dtci  kwIye/!sa'Aiin1',  negutkna'  i'ckwa'sa'An  a'uwl/,kanidtc1'. 

I'nipi  perk  a'cim/'cwi'adtc  uwk'kana'i,  me'so'tawe  wmApi'meg 
Ane'ka/dtci'awA'.  Cewa/n  i'nip  i'cin!'cwipe'kinenepa/wutldtci'. 
Na/'kA  wi'n  a'tcpa/negudtci'.  A'A'sipi'megutcawA'pI'tcigidtci'i 
10  tepa/negudtci',  wl'nA  na/'kAdtc  a'te'panadtci\  MA'kwadtci'megu 
a'wItcano/megudtci'. 

'O'nipi  kAbo'tw  a'a'kwAmAtA/minidtc  l'nin  i’ckwa/'sa'Ani 
pe'ki'megu  'a'ke'tci'a'kwAmAtA/minidtci'.  “  Mamadtcigi'megu 
wfne/po'IwAV’  'a'cita/'awadtci  watane/'sitcigki'.  WinAga/'InA, 
15  “ AgwinI'kA/megu  ma'pyadtcini  ni/'kAnnA',”  'a/'inadtc  ugya/nni\ 
“Na'i/,  'Ana''e,  ma'wiwapAmi  nk'kan^',”  'a/'inadtc  ugya/nni'. 
"Na'i',  ‘Ana^e,  ma'wiwapAmi  ni''  kannAV’  'a/'inadtc  ugya/nni\ 

I'tep  a'a/dtc  i'k\va/wA'. 

Cl' !  Pe'kidtca/’megu  winAga/'ayi'gi  i'n  i'ckwa/'sa'A'.  "Ana/'e,  ma- 
20  wadtcimo/'i  ni'ka/nA\  Ni'ke'ka/nemegwA,  a'kAtawinepo/'iyanni'. 
Ca/'eki  kAna^i  nl'ke'ka/nemegw  a'ca'wiyan111',”  a/’inadtc  ugya/nni\ 
Ite/pa'adtci'.  KwTyenA'megu  tca/wina'  a'mawi'Ano'kane'gowadtc 
unidtcane/'swawa'i'.  Kwiye'sa/'A  ki'cin5/mAgena/gwanidtc  ugya/- 
nni',  'a'pyadtciplti,ganidtc uwP'kanAn ugya/n a'adtci/monidtci':  “Pe'- 
25 'ki  winA'megoni'yA  ki'ka/nA  kenAtawa/nemegwA,  Ini'megu  a'kAta- 
wine/po'idtci'.  Kaha  wl'ke'ka/nemidtci',  <kete/g\\rAdtca'’  ”  a/'inidtci'. 

InagA/na'kadtci',  “Ya/  wa/na'i,  a'kwAmAtAino'wAnan111' !  Kekwi- 
nome'gwaiyowe  kl'ka'nA,”  a/'inedtc  i'ckwa'sa'A'. 

OnkpinA  kwiye'sa'A'  sa'sa'si'megu  ugya/n  a/'pyanidtci\  “Clna'- 
30gwA,  negwP'i,  ki'ka/nA  pe’ki'megon  a'kAtawine,p6'idtc1'.  Magwa'- 
'megu  a/gwi  wi’wapAne/midtcini  kl'kanA,  negwi''*'.  I'ni  wadtci 
witA'monanni',  magwa/'e  wi/'nawu'k1'  'i'ci'ta'awAV’  a/’inadtc  u'gwi- 
sAnni'. 

On  InA  kwi'ye'sa'A,  “Mi'kedtci'A/ge  nl'kA  'ami'cina'sa'a'wAgan111',” 
35a''inadtc  ugya'n111'. 

O'n  o''sAnni',  aKudteimegumi'kedtci'i/’  a/'igudtci'.  “'Au',"  a'i'- 
ciwadtci'. 

Inip  a/'nategi  nata'winbn11*'.  A'ki/mA'edtci  wape'ckiku'pidtcine/- 
nu'son  a' t  a'  cikAkAno  'net! dtci ' .  Ke'tcineVmegu  'a'wa,pAmedtci'. 

40  A'me'ckwinl/gwanidtc  a'me'ckwiwi  AanPtc/'. 

Mamadtcigi/megu  'arnawudtci  a'ml/negudtciga'i  nata'winon111'. 
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all  the  time.  He  was  a  very  good  looking  boy.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  of  boys  there  all  the  time,  who  were  playing  with  him.  And 
also  the  girls  would  play  with  him.  He  would  always  play  with  the 
children  nicely  and  never  make  them  cry.  He  was  a  very  close 
friend  to  one  boy,  it  is  said,  and  to  one  girl. 

It  is  said  that  these  were  the  only  two  close  friends  he  had,  although 
he  associated  with  all.  But  these  two  were  the  only  ones  with  whom 
he  slept  in  turns.  And  he  was  loved  by  them.  He  was  loved  by 
all  those  the  same  age  as  himself,  and  he  loved  them.  They  would 
play  with  him  quietly. 

And  then  soon,  that  girl  was  taken  very  sick.  “She  surely  will 
die,”  thought  they  whose  daughter  she  was.  And  as  for  that  boy, 
“  Why,  my  friend  has  not  come  yet,”  he  said  to  his  mother.  “Now, 
mother,  go  over  and  see  my  friend,”  he  said  to  his  mother. 


The  woman  went  over  there. 

Behold !  The  girl  was  very  anxious  for  him.  “Mother,  go  over  and 
tell  my  friend.  I  wish  him  to  know  that  I  am  almost  dead.  Only 
let  him  know  how  I  am,”  she  said  to  her  mother.  So  she  went  over 
there.  They  were  both  ordered  by  their  children  at  the  same  time. 
After  the  boy’s  mother  had  gone  for  a  short  tune,  his  friend’s  mother 
came  and  reported:  “Your  friend  wants  to  see  you  very  badly,  for 
she  is  almost  dead.  She  truly  said  of  you,  ‘so  he’ll  only  know  how  I 
am,’  ”  she  said. 

And  yonder  (girl  was  told),  “Oh  my,  you  have  been  sick!  Your 
friend  has  been  longing  to  see  you,”  the  girl  was  told. 

And  the  boy’s  mother  at  once  returned.  “Well,  my  son,  your 
friend  is  almost  dead.  Your  friend  will  probably  not  live  till  morn¬ 
ing,  my  son.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  tell  you,  she  may  want  to  see 
jmu,”  she  said  to  her  soil 

Then  that  boy  (said),  “If  I  were  to  doctor  her,  I  wonder  if  I  could 
cure  her,”  is  what  he  said  to  his  mother. 

And  he  was  told  by  his  father,  “Do  try  to  doctor  her.”  “All 
right,”  he  answered. 

Then  he  went  away  to  get  some  medicine.  And  he  was  secretly 
seen  talking  with  a  white  buffalo.  He  was  seen  only  a  little  ways 
off.  It  had  red  eyes  and  red  horns. 

Surely  he  was  seen  when  he  was  given  some  medicine. 
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I'nip  In  a  kwl'ye'sa'  Ite'p  ii'adtci  kwiyenA'megu  a'pAnate''sinidtc 
uwI''kanAnni'.  SA'sAgagi'megu  a'na'monidtci'.  'A'kl'cimegumai'- 
yowadtci  wanldtcane/'sitcigk1'.  O'n  I'nA  kwi'ye'sa'A  nepl'g  a'Aga'- 
witcApo'genAgi  nata'winonni'.  Kl'citcApo'genAgi  ml'gunAn  a'tcApo'- 
5genadtci'.  A'napA'no'wadtci  me'cena/'megku'.  A’ne'kenA'mawiw 
dtc*'.  Kl'cipA'kunA,mawadtci',  tcA'tcAtApi  'a'na/monidtci'.  O'nip 
Ane'kf  ame'na'^tc1'.  KAbotwe'megu  naya'p  a’inanAglgwa/- 
ckrmidtci'.  IvAbo'tw  ana'gwinig  a’ke'kanetA,minidtci'.  “Inigu'- 
megu  wl/'na'sadtc1',’’  a'i/'ciwadtci  kwl'ye'sa'"1'. 

10  A'menwina'wa'adtci  wanldtcane'si'nidtci'i'  “MAni'megu  wl'me'- 
nAme'na'agkwe'.  Nya'wuguni'  ca/'cki  kfme'na'apwA'.  Cewa/n 
aiyane’kl'i'megu  ki’i'cime'na'apwA,  ka'tA  ma'ne.  Wfna'sa'wA  ku- 
dtci',  In  a'ine'nAgdwe,”  a'i'ciwadtci  kwi'ye'sa'A'. 

Onipi'megu  'a'wapine'nawudtc  I'nin  a'kAkAno'netIdtci  wape'ckiku- 
15 'pidtcine'nu’sbnni'.  Ke'tcinega'ipimega'pe'  a'na'wawadtc  anemina'- 
watcigki'.  Kago''megu  a'ina'nemedtci'. 

On'  Inigi  wate'ckwa'sa'e'mitcig  I'nin  a'wAdtca/'awadtc  I'nini  kwlye'- 
'sa'Anni'.  “Uwiya/'si  mA'ni  wI'mIdtciyAnni',”  a'i'nawadtc‘'.  O'ni, 
“ Agwi'kAnagWA;  penawAgi'mAtA,”  a'i'gowadtci'. 

20  Onidtca/'ipi  na/'kA  a/'cl'cadtci  nenl'w  a'pe'na'kadtci'.  Mane'megu 
a/'ne'sadtci  penii'wa'*'.  A'wAdtca''awadtci'. 

Tnip  I'nA  kwi'ye'sa'A  kA'nakA/nawidtci'.  “Na'i',  nl'ka'nA  nl'wl'- 
pumawA  katemi'nawitA  wape'cke'si'tA  ku'pidtci'nenu'swA'.  I'nA- 
dtca'i  wI'wi'pumAga,”  a'i'cikA/nawidtci'.  Ni'kanAgidtca''i  nl'wl- 
25 'pu'megogki',”  a'i^tc1'.  O'nipi  kwl'ye'sa' a'  ini'meg  a'kiwinAto'- 
memedtci';  o'sAniga/'megu  'a'Ano''kanadtci  wi'klwinAto'manidtci'. 
Cewa/n  a'gwipi,  “Wi'seninu/’  i'na'-tcin  o'sA'nni'.  Ca/'ck  a'A'pi'A'- 
pinidtci'. 

Kl'ciwl'se'niwadtci  na'kA'megu  'I'nA  kwl'ye'sa'  a'a'dtcimudtc1' : — 
30“Na'I'  nl'ka'netigke',  niA'nA  kl'ka'nenanA  newAdtca'egwA. 
A'ketemi'nawAg  I'ni  wadtciwA/dtca'idtci'.  Ke'tenAdtea'i  ta'pi'awA 
nene'kanemi'nidtcinimane'towAnugimawine'nuson'ni',”  a'/'ciwadtci'. 
"  'I'nidtca'  mA'ni  wl'udtcimenwinawa'cka'gwiyAgwe  mA'ni  wl'se'- 
niweni,  wlnA  ma'netowA  ke'tcinawi'megu  a'wI''pumAgwe  niine- 
35  'ka'nemitA'.  MaA'ni  na/'kA  dtci  wadtca'i'nidtcin  I'n  a’eimenwinawa'- 
'egudtci';  a'kwane'madtcin  aA^cAme^c’'.  Wl'naiyo  I'ni'  a'kwa'- 
nemawA  pena'wa'*'.  Tanidtca/'i  wl'i'cipwawinene'kinawa/'egudtci 
wadtca'i'nidtcini  ?  Wl'nene'kinawa'egwA'megu  wl'maml'nawinawa- 
'egwAdtca!i\  Klna'nA  na'kAdtc  Ini'megu  wl'i'cina'wa'Agwe  wl'nA 
40ma'netowAV’  “I'nidtca'i  wi'pe'nope'noyAgkwe',  'a'nenl'wiyAne,” 
a'i'tlwadtci  kwl'ye'sa' Agki'.  'A'pe'nope'nowadtci'. 


A'ml'cata'nemudtci  wa'gwi'sitA\  A'na'gwawadtc  a'Anemi- 
wl'tamadtc  u'gwi'sAnni'.  O'nipi,  “'Ano''se,”  'a/'igudtci',  “neme'- 
'ta'Adtca'i  kl'A''ci'tawi,  pe'ki'megu  kl'wawe'ni'tawi  wl'ume'ta'- 
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Then  that  boy,  it  is  said,  went  there  just  when  his  friend  became 
unconscious.  She  was  just  barely  breathing.  And  they,  whose 
daughter  she  was,  had  already  wept.  Then  the  boy  barely  dipped 
the  medicine  into  some  water.  After  dipping  it  in,  then  he  dipped 
a  feather  in  it.  Then  he  pushed  the  feather  into  her  mouth.  lie 
pushed  the  whole  length  of  it  in.  After  pulling  it  out,  then  she 
breathed  regularly.  Then  he  made  her  drink  a  little  of  it.  Soon  her 
eyes  turned  to  their  natural  shape.  Soon  in  the  evening  she  Came  to 
her  consciousness.  "She  will  immediately  be  well,”  the  boy  said. 

He  gladdened  them  whose  daughter  she  was.  "You  give  her  this 
to  drink  constantly.  Only  four  days  shall  you  give  her  (this)  to 
drink.  But  give  her  only  a  little  at  a  time,  don’t  give  her  much. 
She  will  be  cured,  is  what  I  say  to  you,”  the  boy  said. 

From  that  time  on,  it  is  said,  they  recognized  that  he  was  always 
talking  with  that  white  buffalo.  Those  who  continued  to  see  him 
always  saw  him  very  close  by.  He  was  suspected  in  some  way. 

Now  the  parents  of  the  girl  cooked  a  meal  for  the  boy.  "We  have 
some  meat  here  for  you  to  eat,”  they  told  him.  "Not  at  all;  I  would 
prefer  turkey,”  they  were  told. 

And  then,  it  is  said,  the  man  again  went  out  hunting  for  turkey. 
He  killed  many  turkeys.  Then  they  cooked  a  meal  for  him. 

Then  it  is  said  that  boy  gave  a  speech.  "  Now,  I  shall  eat  with  my 
friend,  the  white  buffalo,  who  blessed  me.  It  is  he  with  whom  I  shall 
eat,”  he  said  in  his  speech.  "My  friends  shall  eat  with  me,”  he  said. 
Then  boys  were  being  called  to  come;  and  he  ordered  his  own  father 
to  call  them  to  come.  But  it  is  said  he  did  not  say  to  his  father 
"Eat.”  He  merely  kept  sitting  there. 

After  they  had  eaten  the  boy  gave  another  speech:  "Now,  my 
friends,  our  friend  here  has  cooked  this  feast  for  me.  Because  I  have 
blessed  her  is  the  reason  why  she  has  cooked  for  me.  To  be  sure,  she 
has  pleased  the  manitou  who  thinks  of  me,  the  Buffalo  chief,”  he 
said  to  them.  "  So  that  is  why  this  food  will  have  a  good  effect  on  us, 
because  we  are  feasting  personally  with  the  manitou  who  thinks  of  me. 
Moreover,  this  is  the  way  he  has  been  gladdened  by  one  who  cooked 
for  me,  namely,  by  feeding  the  one  he  thinks  most  of.  For  he  thinks 
a  great  deal  of  those  turkeys.  Verily  how  shall  he  not  be  made 
mindful  by  the  one  who  cooked  for  me  ?  He  will  be  made  mindful  and 
he  will  be  made  to  realize  thereby.  Moreover,  we  shall  make  the 
manitou  feel  the  same  way.”  "  Verily  now  we  must  go  to  our  respec¬ 
tive  homes,  you  who  are  men  folks,”  the  boys  said  to  each  other. 
Then  they  went  to  their  homes. 

The  father  was  very  proud  of  his  son.  When  they  went  home  he 
went  along  with  his  son.  And  then,  "Father,”  he  was  told,  "make 
me  a  bow,  and  make  a  very  fancy  bow  for  me  to  have,”  he  said  to  his 
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'AmAgA,”  'a/'inadtc  o''sAnni\  “Na'kA/dtc  A'ca/ti'Ani,  ninA'megu 
wi'nanini  ni'nA'tuna'A  wi'utA'cati'emetA'manin111'.  Ki'witAmd'negu- 
dtci  wi'A'ci'ta'wivAn  i'nin  A'ca'ti'Ani  wi' aiy  o' aiyo 'y  ani  n  n  * '  /  ’  a/'inadtc 


o''sAnni' 


'Au'/’  'a'inedtciga/'meg 


ku' 


5  Oni'p  inA  kwi'ye'sa'A  ki'ci/'tawudtc  ume''ta'Anni',  “Nya'wuguni 
m''A'cennu'/’  a/'inadtc  o''sAnni'.  “Nyiiwugu'nagA'ke, 


Yni 


wP'pyaiyan111'/’  a,inadtci'.  “'Au',”  a,’igudtci'. 


O'nip  a'nawudtci'megu  a '  ki '  ckap  e '  k  a  '  te  n  igi  wa/dtci  keta/'ckanigi 
ne'p  a'Anemi'cipI,tigadtci'.  A'piti'gawadtci  mane'towAn  i'na'i 
10  a'awi'nidtcinni'.  Ke'tenA'megu  nyawugunagA'tenig  a/'pyanPtc*'. 
A'ki'cagudtciwawene'tenig  A'ca/ti'Ani  nya/wi  'a'pya'tonPtc1'. 
A'a'dtcimudtci' :  “MAmP'kApi  Pi'gi'tAnwi,  'a'matai'yagwani 

Masi'sipo'gipi  wi'ma/wi'6tawe'niyAgkW0'.  'I'nipi  wi'tA'cimenwipe- 
ma/te'siyAgwe,”  a/'inPtc1'.  “'Iniga/'ipi  wi'tA'ciketeketeminawe'-. 
15'siyAgwe.  Aiyo''  a'gwi  ke'kanetAma/nini  wi'ke'tciketeketemino'- 
nAgwe  wl'nA  ma'netdwwA'.  I'ni  wi'nA  iya”  pyai'yAgw  ina''megu 
wP'awiwA  tca'gi  kago''1  wI'Anemiml'nenAgwA  ma'net6wwA'. 
Agwiga/'neguti  wi'mi'nadtcinni',  me's6tawe'megku\  Wi'Anemimi'- 
nawA  me'to'sa'neniwa”'.  Ninaiyo'  aiyo''mAni  nlnA'megu  neta/pinat 
20 A'ca'ti'Anni',  ke'nemap  u'wiya'  ami'cinatati,'sugwanni'.  Magwa'- 
'megu  wi'n  awi'tA',  A'sa,mimAgimI/'ckawinagWA/tw  A'ckwata'mmi'. 
I'ni  wi'nA  me'ce'megu  wP'nategA  wi'na/twA  kago''1'.  I'n  anadtci'- 
mo'igki'.  I'ni  me''teno'  a'tA'ciwAsaya/piyanni',”  a/'inadtci 
me'to'sane'niwa'1'. 

25  O'n  Tnigi  me'to'sane'niwAg  a'pwawike'kanetA/mowadtc  i'nini  'i'ni 
a'cite'katani'gwa'ini  Pi'gi'tAnwi  na/'kAdtci  Ma'si''sip5wi';  a'pwawi'- 
meguke'kanetA'mowadtci'.  O'nipi  meda/'sugunagA,tenigki',  “Ci! 
tani'yatug  a'cipwawike'kanetAma'gwe,”  a',inadtc1'.  “Winwa'wA 
ma'netowAg  i'n  a'cike'kanetA'mowadtc  a'cite'ka'tanigkl\  Ke'tenA'- 
SOma'A  I'nidtca'i  na'kA/dtc  i'tepi  wP'aiyani  ma'netonagki',  i'ni 
wi'minawe''siyan  l'nin  i'ni  a'cite'kata'gwa'ini  ni'maminawinA'na- 
tu'ce'.  Cewa'n  ini'megu  ne''ki  wi'ina/teyan111';  ni'nyawuguna/te',” 
a'i'dtc  inA  kwi'ye'sa'A\ 

I'nimegu  'a'i'cawidtc1'.  A'nagwadtci  nayapi'megu  a'mawi'u- 
35  dtcipi'tigadtci'.  O'nipi  pya'yadtc1',  a/'pyatodtc  a'Anemipya'a'tanig 
a'me'ckupya’a'tanig  o'ni  ne'gut  a'A'ckipAgipya'a'tanigki'.  Ma'A'n 
a'inepya'a'tagini,”  a''inadtc  o''sAnni'.  “  Ki'wapAto'nawAgkI'.” 

O'nip  a'mawA'dtciwadtci  mo'cAgi'megu'u  ne'niwAgki'.  'A'a'- 
dtcimudtci  kwi'ye'sa'A',  “Na'i,  i'n  a'ki'cimaminawe''siyannl'. 
40Ma'A'nidtca'  anepya'a/tagini;  mA'ni  Pi'gi'tAnwi',  mA'ni  Ma'sP'sipow 
A'ekipAgipya/'atagki'.  Ke'tcinawi'megu  mA'ni  kenata'pwA  winwa'- 
wa  mane'towAgi  ki'cipya'A'mowadtc1'.  A'gwi  ni'nA  mA'ni  ki'eipya- 


'A'maninni' 
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father.  “And  the  arrowheads,  I’ll  seek  them  so  I  may  have  arrow¬ 
heads.  I’ll  tell  you  just  how  you  should  make  the  arrowheads  for  me, 
which  I  shall  use,”  he  said  to  his  father.  “All  right,”  he  was 
answered  willingly. 

And  after  the  bow  was  made  for  the  boy,  “I  shall  be  gone  for  four 
days,”  he  said  to  his  father.  “  In  four  days  I  will  come  back,”  he  said 
to  him.  “All  right,”  he  was  answered. 

And  then  he  was  actually  seen  going  into  a  cliff  from  whence  water 
was  shooting  out.  He  went  in  to  visit  a  manitou  who  was  there.  To 
be  sure  he  came  back  after  four  days.  He  brought  four  very  fine 
arrowheads.  Then  he  narrated:  “It  is  said,  we  must  go  yonder, 
wherever  Missouri  joins  the  Mississippi,  to  make  our  town.  It  is  said 
at  that  place  is  where  we  shall  live  healthily,”  he  said.  “It  is  said 
at  that  place  is  where  we  will  be  blessed.  At  this  place,  I  do  not 
know  that  the  manitou  will  bless  us  very  much.  But  when  we  come 
to  that  place,  there  will  be  a  manitou  who  will  give  us  everything. 
He  shall  not  only  give  it  to  one  person,  but  (shall  give  it  to)  all.  He 
will  continue  to  give  it  to  the  people.  Now  right  here  I  have  been 
over  personally  to  get  these  arrowheads,  although  I  do  not  know  if 
there  is  any  person  who  could  get  them  for  himself.  Very  probably 
he  could  not,  for  the  door  looks  too  strong.  But  at  that  place,  any¬ 
one  at  all  could  get  something.  That  has  been  told  to  me.  And  at 
that  place  alone  is  where  I  can  see  a  light,”  he  told  the  people. 

And  the  people  did  not  know  what  things  were  called  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  River;  they  did  not  know  what  they  were.  And  then  it  is 
said  in  ten  days,  “I  declare!  how  can  it  be  that  you  don’t  know  them,” 
he  said  to  them.  “  The  manitous  themselves  know  them  to  be  called 
by  those  names.  It  is  surely  so.  Well,  I’ll  go  again  to  the  place  of 
the  manitous,  and  I  will  be  diligent  to  inquire  very  closely  what  things 
are  called  that.  But  I  will  be  gone  again  the  same  length  of  time;  I 
will  be  gone  four  days,”  said  that  boy. 

He  did  just  so.  He  went  away,  going  into  the  same  place.  Then, 
it  is  said,  when  he  came  back,  he  brought  with  him  a  diagram  painted 
in  red  and  one  painted  in  green.  “Here  are  these  diagrams,”  he  said 
to  his  father.  “You  show  them  to  them.” 

Then,  it  is  said,  only  the  men  gathered.  The  boy  spoke,  “Now,  I 
have  been  diligent  in  this.  Here  they  are  written  out;  here  is  the 
Missouri,  and  here  is  the  Mississippi  River  draAvn  in  green.  You 
personally  see  these  which  the  manitous  themselves  drew.  I  did  not 
draw  this. 
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“Winwa/wA  mane'towAgi  namA''kAinig  ana'pitcigi  mA'ni  'a'cike- 
'kanetA/mowadtc  a'cite'ka'tanigki'.  Winwa/wA  mA'ni  'a'cite'katA'- 
mowadtci'.  Aiyo'tca/'  mA'n  a'ma'taiyagki',  a'tA'cimenwipemate'- 
'siyAgwe  netA'cike'kii'netA  ni'nnA'.  Winwa'w  aiyo/'a/nemi'Apitcigi 
5  wadtcike'ka/netAmann1'.  Tcagipi'megu  wi’A'nemi'aiyOyAgwe  tcagi'- 
megu  wi'Anemi'ciga'imI'dtciyAgwe;  nete'cike'ka'netA,”  a/'inadtci 
me'to'sane'niwa'1'. 

Ane't  a'tapwa/-tagudtci' ;  ane't  a'anwa'-tagudtci'.  AnetApi 
'i'nimegu  <a'wi'ca/'ckawadtc  Ite'pi  wl'inu/tawadtci'.  AnetAga/'i,  “'O, 
lOnagwiigo'megu  tA'swi  wi'wAnimeno'wagwan111'.  'Ite'p  i'a/gu 
ki'mawimenwimenwime'to'saneniwi'pwA ;  nina '  n  a  k  u  ’  win  a  'ane- 

'ane'tA  nekwaiya'ci'megu'i'cime'to'saneni'wipenA,”  a’i/yowadtci'. 


A'ami'e/tlwadtci';  tcawitA'swi'megu  a,A/'ckwiwadtci'.  'O'n 
A'ckA/dtc  a/'ckwitcigi  Wi’sA^ka'An  a/'pyanidtci'.  “KA'cidtca/' 
15 kete'cawi'pwA  ne'ci'sa/'etig  a'pwawi'itepi/'aiyagwe ?  Itepi'  'i'a'go; 
‘'aiyd''ka'i  ni'a'wipenA,’  i'cita/'ayagwe,  'aiyo'’megu  ki'awk'awi'pwA, 
aiyo''megu  ki'tA'citcagi'ego'wawAg  A,'ca’Agki'.  Agwimo'tci'neguti 
wi'A'ckwi'e'nagwinni'.  I'ni  'aiyo''megu  wi'a'wi'a'wiyagwe  ?  A'gwi 
neguta''i  wi'ai'yagwini  ?  NinAga/'megu  i'ni  'itepi''aiyanni',”  a’i'- 
20gowadtci  Wi'sA''ka'Anni',  a'na'gwanidtci'. 

A'wita'mawadtci' ;  a'ma/nawadtci',  'agwipu'wiya'  a'Ackwidtcinni'. 
Kegime'si'megu  a'awAne'gowadtci  Wi'sA'’ka'Anni'. 

“A'gwi  wi'n  i'nA  kwi'ye'sa'A  wawAnaneme'nagwini  wi'i'ca'wi- 
yAgkwe<;  i'ni  wadtcipwawikago''megu'i'ciki'ki'ki'menAgkwe\  Ivin- 
25  wawA'megu  mA'ni  ketemagi'to''kago'A  ki'yawawi'.  Mo’tci'megu 
iya'ri'pyaiyagwe  wi'sA'nAgAtwi\  Me'nwi  kegime'siwita'mago'A'. 
Pe'ki'niegu  wawe'nete'sA  ki'yawawi  pwawi'anwa'ta'wago'A'.  Inugi 
yo'  winwa'wA  ki'cimeguwapina'natogi  wi'uta'ine'miwadtc1:  ki'natA'- 
mawapw  iya/'i  pyaiya'gkwe'.  ‘Wa'nA,  mA'ni!’  ki'i'ci'ta'apwA\ 


30  “I'niyow  a'witA'monAgwe  menwi;  ini'megu  a'cikegime'sinag- 
wai'yago'A  pe'ki'niegu  keteketemi'nonwa'sA  ma'netowAgki'.  I'nugi 
wi'nA  kewitAma'guwawA  wi'i'cidtca'iketeketeminawe''siyagkwe'.  'O 
me'ceg  a'gwi,  pe''ki  winA'megu  mAnetowi'wA\  Mo'tci'megu  ni'nA 
iya/'i  wi'pyane'nAgow  awi'tA  wawAna'nemiV;  neki'ei'meguke- 
35kaneme'gotugke'.  AwitA'megu  wawAna'nemi's4',”  a''inadtci'. 

'O'n  i'nA  kwi'ye'sii'  a'a'dtcimudtci' :  “  WP'pyawAg  i'niyag  a/'ckwi- 
tcigki';  Wi'sA''ka'Ani  wi'pyadtciwita'megogki',  cewa/n  i'ni  wi'sA'- 
nAgA'k  aiyo''  a'aiyAgwe  ma'netow  a'tawidtci\  Agwi'  ca/'cki  wi'mine'- 
nagwinn1'.  MAni'  wi'i''cawidtc‘\  Uwiya/'a'aiyi  ki'mi'napen  ini'megu 
40wi'i/'cawidtci',  Ame''kwaiya'‘';  'a'sepA'naiya'*',  cawemego'na'i  wawi- 
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‘‘They,  the  manitous,  who  look  into  the  underworld,  know  them  to 
be  called  by  these  names.  That  is  the  way  they  call  them.  Where 
this  river  forks  here  is  the  place  where  I  know  we  would  live  healthily. 
They  (the  manitous)  who  are  here,  are  how  I  came  to  know  this.  It 
is  said  we  will  be  able  to  get  everything  from  there  that  we  shall  use 
and  eat;  such  is  my  knowledge  thereof,”  he  said  to  the  people. 

By  some  he  was  believed  in;  and  by  some  he  was  not  believed  in. 
Some,  it  is  said,  were  very  anxious  to  move  there  at  once.  Some 
said,  “Oh,  go  on,  as  many  of  you,  that  want  him  to  fool  you.  Go 
there  to  be  always  good  people;  some  of  us  happen  to  have  lived 
too  long  as  we  have  been  living  (to  be  changed),”  they  said  among 
themselves. 

Then  they  moved;  half  of  them  stayed.  After  a  while  WTsA'ka'A' 
came  to  those  who  stayed.  “What  is  the  matter,  my  uncles,1  that 
you  did  not  go  there  ?  Go  there;  and  if  you  think  ‘  we  will  stay  here/ 
you  may  always  stay  here,  and  the  Sioux  will  kill  you  all.  Not  a 
single  one  shall  be  saved  (from  the  slaughter) .  Are  you  now  always 
going  to  stay  here?  Are  you  not  going  anywhere?  I  am  going 
straight  there  now  myself,”  they  were  told  by  Wl'sA'kaW,  and  he 
started  out. 

Then  they  went  with  him;  there  was  a  large  number  of  them,  for 
it  is  said  no  one  stayed.  All  were  taken  by  Wl'sA'ka'W 

“The  boy  was  not  ignorant  of  what  would  happen  to  you;  that 
was  the  reason  why  he  did  not  at  all  insist  on  you  (going).  You 
indeed  would  have  made  your  lives  wretched.  It  will  even  be  hard 
when  you  get  there.  It  would  have  been  good  if  you  had  all  gone 
with  him.  Your  lives  would  be  beautiful  if  you  had  not  disbelieved 
him.  To-day  they  have  already  begun  to  get  things  to  wear:  you 
will  see  them  have  them  when  we  get  there.  You  will  think,  ‘Oh, 
this  is  the  place.’  ” 

“That  was  the  good  message  he  delivered  to  you;  if  you  had  all 
gone,  the  manitous  would  have  greatly  blessed  each  one  of  you. 
As  it  is  now  he  will  instruct  you  how  each  one  of  you  will  be  greatly 
blessed.  Or  perhaps  he  will  not  do  it  himself,  although  he  is  a  power¬ 
ful  manitou.  That  I  am  bringing  you  there,  he  can  not  but  know; 
no  doubt  he  knows  it  already.  He  can  not  but  know  about  me,”  he 
told  them. 

And  the  boy  related  (to  the  others):  “The  people  who  remained 
are  coming;  Wl'sA'ka  A'  is  bringing  them,  but  then  it  will  be  difficult 
now  for  us  to  go  where  the  manitou  lives.  He  will  not  give  us 
freely.  This  is  what  he  will  do.  We  shall  have  to  give  him  some 
kind  of  skins  so  he  will  do  it,  such  as  beaver  skins,  raccoon  skins,  or 

i  Mother’s  brothers.  Similarly  among  the  Prairie  Potawatomi  mortals  are  related  to  the  culture  hero  as 
mother’s  brothers  and  sisters: 

3599°— 25t - 5 
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'saiyiwa/'inigki\  Cewa/n  I'ni  wi'sAnAge'  'siwadtci'.  A'gwi  wfwadtci- 


nowi''Agwin  i'nig  A'me'kwAgki',  lya'  ma/ne  kudtc‘'.  Wl'sA'nAgAtwi 
wawl'saiyi'wa'igki'.  Na'kA/dtd  wI'mi'nenAgwe  wfsA'nAgAtwi'. 
A'gwi  wa'ne'pe'd  wi'ute'tenA'mAgwinni'.  Na'kA,dtci  kago''megu  wl- 
5 'i/'ci'i/'cigenwi  wlAneAnemi''aiyAgkw6'.  Ragd'tca'megu  wii'ci- 
'sA'nAgAtwi'.  'Inigiga/'i  wi'kepa'ku'ckAmo'nAgwigi,  pwawika'kAmi- 
tapwa'  ta'witdgki' .  Ka'kAmi'ga'i  tapwa'tawl'wate'e,  pe'ki'megu 
wiiwe'nete'sA;  awitA/kago/'megu  wi'pe'tA'sA'gige'sA'/ ’  a/'inadtd 
me'to'sane'niwa'  I'nA  kwI'ye'saA". 


10  Ke'te'nApi  kAbo'tw  a'po'nInidtc  uwl ' ' kan wawa' 1 ' .  Wl'sA'kaA'- 
ga'ineguta''  a'uwl'ge'idtc  a  wa'wAna^c1'.  WAdtca'e/tiwadtc1'.  Wl- 
'sA'kaA'ga'  a'klwawl''senidtc  a'klwawl'pumadtc  u'd^sa'a'*'. 

'O'nipi  kAbo'tw  I'tep  a,'awadtci  neno'tawAgki'.  Pema'owA'giyopi 
Itep  a,'awadtci\  lya/'megu  A'cidtcipya'yawadtc  a'ko'ka'wawadc1'. 
15Negu't  a'pya/dtci'a/dtcimudtc  a'ko'ka'sa'e'gowadtd  ma'netowAn 
a'cagwane'mowadtc  a'pemetuna/mowadtc1' ;  wl'pwawidtca'ipimegu- 
kA'nawidtc  u'w!ya'A'.  'Fna'i  pema’o'wadtdn,  “  Fn  a'cinAtawane'- 
menAgwe,”  a'i/'ciwadtc  I'nA  pa'dA''ckepyatA'.  Wltamadtd'i  win  a 
kegitcl'mane'mcgu  aA'cke'pyanFtc1';  wlnA'megu  ne'd''k  a/'na'sadtc 
20i'nA  nenI/wA'.  'O'nip  I'tep  a'yawadtdn  Fna'i  tepinaA  pema'o'- 
wadtcinni<,  a'  p  wawimegu  kago ' ikAn a '  wi  wa  d  tc1' .  MA'kwa/dtc  a'pema'- 
'owaFtd'.  Ki'dkunAgwI'wadtdni  me'ce'na'  a'wapikAna'wiwadtd'. 


O'nip  A'ckA/dtd  Wl'sA'ka/'  a/'ne'sadtd  negut  a'se'pAnAnni'.  O'n 
a'mawA'dtoni,gawadtci’.  WlnA'ga'i  Wl'sA'ka/'  a'wi/dtcawadtci'. 

25  Iniga/'megu  i'd'negut  a/'ne'sadtc  a'sepa''aAnni'.  O'nipi  neno'- 
tawa'1',  “KA'dyo'  kl'nA  kfinAgitA'nagop1'/’  a'i'negudtci'.  “EA- 
'cina'gwA,  mAnidtca/'megu  wI'inA'gimudtd  tA'se'nwi  ketAga'- 
nowadtc  ini'megu  tA''swi  wl''mi'dgi  tA'se'nwi  ketAga'nowadtci 
a'i'dd'.  A'na'gwawadtci',  a'wapa,'owadtci';  kwI'ye'saA  na''i. 

30  O'nip  a/'pyawadtc  a'tA'd'sA'sa/'kwawedtd  wi '  k  Ana '  wi  we  dtci ' . 
Inipi'megu  kAbo'twe  Wl'sA'ka' A,  "KA'dna'gwA,  tatepiwana'ana'- 
oyAgkweV’  a'i'Hc*'.  Iniga'ipi'megu  a'ponike'kanetA'mowaAc1'. 
Ke'kanetA'mowadtci  plti'ge,  aApiA'piwadtc  a'kegonAgA'piwadtc 
utcl'manwasrki'.  IniyaA'ga'  utA'sa'wawa'  a'kwapagwA/'sonidtci'. 


35WF'sA'ka'  a'<a'kwadtci 


'Wa'nA  mA'nA  mAdtca'wa'im  a'tAd- 


'Anemikd'kako'ka/'sa'atA  me'to'sa/neniwa'1'.”  Iniyanega'i  tcl'- 
manAn  a’pemitepiki'ckagwA'tanigi  'aAneme'kwi''sanigki'.  O'ni 
tcipaiyo'wi'cAn  ayigi'megua'pemikI'ckagwA'tanigk1'.  'A'peminawA'- 
tenAg  A'ckwane'ketawi  wa'siklne'ke'tanigi  Wl'sA'ka''A\  A'pe'- 
40  mamudtc  I'nA  ina'netowA',  a'nagAtone''kawudtd  Pl'gi'tAnwi'. 
WP'sA'ka'A  me''tawAg  aAnemi'pa'udd'.  O'ni  ma'netowA  nepl'g 
aAnemF'd'saAc1'.  A'kwa'pyanigi  Pl'gi'tAnw  a'tA'd'sAganowa/- 
'so'adtci  WP'sA'ka'-4'. 
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any  kind  of  furs.  But  then  those  beavers  will  be  hard  (for  us  to 
kill).  We  shall  not  easily  kill  those  beavers  though  there  are  many 
there.  Fur  will  he  difficult  (to  obtain).  Arid  the  fur  which  will  be 
given  to  us  will  be  hard  to  get.  We  shall  hardly  have  a  chance  to 
get  them.  And  always  something  will  happen  in  the  way  we  shall 
always  travel.  There  truly  will  be  something  difficult  about  it. 
Those  are  the  ones  who  will  cause  this  for  us,  those  who  did  not 
straightway  agree  with  me  to  come.  If  they  had  straightway  agreed 
with  me  (to  come),  it  would  have  been  very  fine;  then  there  would 
not  have  been  any  trouble  at  all,”  that  boy  said  to  the  people. 

To  be  sure  their  friends  camped  soon.  Wl'sA'ka'A'  also  had  his 
wickiup2  someplace  there.  They  cooked  for  each  other.  Wi'sA'ka'A* 
also  went  around  where  they  were  feasting,  eating  with  his  uncles. 

And  then  soon  the  Indians  went  there.  It  is  said  that  they  paddled 
when  they  went  there.  When  they  were  near,  they  upset.  One 
person  came  and  told  that  they  were  upset  by  a  manitou  because 
they  were  not  desired  to  be  talking  as  they  were  going  along;  verily 
no  one  was  to  say  a  word,  it  is  said.  When  they  were  paddling  by 
there,  that  was  the  way  they  were  desired  to  do.  “That  is  the  way 
he  wants  us  to  do,”  the  person  who  had  almost  drowned  said.  All 
whom  he  accompanied  were  drowned  with  the  canoe;  that  man  alone 
was  saved.  Then  it  is  said  whenever  they  went  there,  they  wouldn’t 
say  a  word  when  they  paddled  by  there.  They  would  paddle  by 
there  quietly.  After  going  through  there,  they  would  begin  to  talk. 

And  then  later  on  Wi'sA'ka'A'  killed  one  raccoon.  Then  they  went 
off  to  trade  it  off.  Wi'sA'kaW  himself  went  along.  That  was  the 
only  raccoon  he  killed.  And  then,  it  is  said,  “What  price  will  they 
give  you  for  it  ?”  he  was  asked  by  the  Indians.  “Well,  the  price  will 
be  according  to  the  number  of  stripes  it  has  on  its  tail;  I  will  be  given 
the  number  of  stripes  it  has  on  its  tail,”  he  said.  And  they  started 
out,  they  began  to  paddle  away;  the  boy  went  along  also. 

Then  they  came  to  the  place  where  it  was  forbidden  to  talk.  Pretty 
soon  Wl'sA'ka'A'  said,  “Well,  whither  are  we  paddling?”  said  he. 
Then,  it  is  said,  at  once  they  became  unconscious.  When  they  came 
to  their  senses,  they  were  sitting  inside,  in  their  canoe.  Their  furs 
were  lying  around.  Wi  sA'ka  A'  became  angry.  “O,  it’s  only  this 
foolish  fellow,  who  has  been  upsetting  the  people.”  The  other 
canoes  were  lying  in  a  straight  line  upside  down.  And  skulls  were 
also  lying  cut  off  in  a  row.  Then  WfsA'ka'A'  picked  up  a  lirestick 
which  had  been  made  sharp  at  the  point  by  burning.  The  manitou 
fled,  and  he  was  chased  along  the  Missouri  River.  Wi'sA'ka  A'  was 
running  on  the  bare  ground.  And  the  manitou  ran  under  the  water, 
wr  sA'ka'A'  seized  his  tail  (when  they  came)  as  far  as  the  Missouri 
extends. 


2  The  vernacular  (taken  from  the  Indian)  for  “wigwam”  at  Tama. 
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“Agwidtca/'  nakAdtc  T'ni  wi'i'cawi'yanin111',”  a/'ciwadtci  raa'- 
netowA.  A'wIyA'cka'po'ckAgi  ne'pi  ma'netowwA',  Ini'plni  Pl'gi- 
'tAnwi  wadtcipwawime'nwi'tAgki' ;  wadtcimamo''cki'tAg  I'n  a'pe- 
mi'cine,'kagadtci  Wl''sA'ka'A'. 

5  O'nip  I'niyA  kwl'ye'sa'A  ma'netowit  a'nowI'wenadtc  l'ni’i 
witama'wadtci'i'. 

Kl'cinowI'wenadtc  agw  Iniy  a'ci'tAnige''epi  'i'ci'tA'nigini  Pl'gi- 
'tAnW1'.  Ke'tenA  pe'ki'megu  a'ne'ciwi''tAnigki'. 

A'A/pi'A/piwadtci',  A'ckAdtc  a/'pyanidtci  Wi'sA''ka'Ani  tclgepyagi'- 
lOmegu  a'pyadtci/'anidtci  kago'e'nigwani'mcgu  a'pyadtci'sogenA/- 
minidtci'.  Keya'A'pAga'wl'nApInA  ma'netowAn  a'pyadtci'sAga- 
nowa/nanidtc1'.  Kfci'pyanidtc  a'adtci/monidtci<:  “MAna'nanA'  sa/'sa- 
'kwat  aiyo''i  wi'tA'cikAna'wiwedtci'.  Inugidtca''i  pA^kowawA  wi'po- 
ni'sA'sa''kwadtc1'.  Me'cena''megu  wl'pemikAkAno'netlyAgwe  pema- 
15  '5'PyAgwin111'.  I'm  'ana'dtcimudtci  hia'iia'a.  Kl'penedtca/'  I'ni 
pwawi'ca'wigwani,  a/gwi  aiyo''i  kenwii/'ci  wi'a'widtcinniy’  a/'inadtc.i 
WP'sA'kaP'.  “  Ini'megu  wf  P'cawi'kc1',”  a/’inadtci'. 

O'nip  a'mawA'citoni/gawadtc  utA'sa'mwawa'1'.  Ive'tenA'megu 
Wl'sA''ka!An  a'cike'ka'i'ganidtc  a'i'cimi'nemedtci\  Klmo'dtc 
20  a'anigane'mawadtci'.  Manetowi'Atawane'niwAniga'i'pInini  namawA- 
'eitonigawa'wadtcini  kagp'a''1'.  A'Anemimine'gowadtci  me'cemegO'- 
na'i  tca/gimegu'kago'  a'A/'tonidtci'. 

'O'nip  a'p5ni'Ini'i'cinA'sAtawi'genigki',  me'ce'megu  'l'tep  a/'a- 
wadtci'. 

25  Me'ce''megu  a'A/'tonidtci',  pI'wa'Aniga'*'.  Ininidtca/'i  mP'cameg 
a't5'wadtcinni<;  canawa/'a'Aniga'  Inime'gupi  watenA'mowa'kc1'" 
Wadtcimece'na'  umP'camwag  A,'towadtci'. 


O'n  IniyA  kwl'ye'sa'  Wl'sA''ka'An  a'medtcidtci/megudtci'.  “Na'i' 
kl'menwimegu'AnemiwitAma'wawAgi  ma'A'gi  kidtcime'to'sane'- 
30niwAgki'.  Ka'tA  kago''i  wi'kyatA/mawAdtci  'i'cita/'a'kAn111'; 
ketemage'siwAgiku’  a'pwawikago'ike'kanetAmati/'sowadtc  niga/n111'. 
Ka'sipi'megu'  ca''ek  a'nAtawa'piwadtc  i'n  a'ci'mlnedtci'.  Inugi- 
dtca/'  kl'nA  kl'aiya'aiyadtcimo,'awAgki',”  a'igu'dtc  InA  Wl'sA''ka- 
'Anni'. 

35  O'nip  wa'bAnig  a'me'sotawi'meguwItAma'wanidtci  me''to'sane'- 
niwa'1':  “Na'P  me'to'sane'nItigke',  mA'nA  kwl'ye'sa'A  katA' 
na'kAdtc  anwa'tawl'yagago.  A'penadtci'megu  'ano'wadtcin 
ini'megu  wi'Anemi'ca'wiyagkwe'.  I'nug  a'anwa/'tawagwe,  na'tA- 
'swI'niyagA  kl'ka'nwawAg  A'ce'nowAgki\  Inugidtca/'i  ka'tA 
40i'ni'cita'a''kagku'.  Aiyb’  u'dtciwapi  mAnA'megu  kfnene'ka'nemapw 
A'pena'dtc  ku'dtci  kwl'ye'sa'A'  cewii/nA  ke'kaneta'gu'sIwA  mane'- 
tonagi.  Wi'nA  ma'netowa'i  ke'ka'nemegww,”  a'i'gowadtci  Wl'sA'¬ 
'ka'An111'.  O'n  Ini'megu  'u'dtciwap  a’i'ca'wiwadtci'. 
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"I  shall  never  do  that  again,”  the  manitou  said.  The  manitou 
made  the  water  muddy  when  he  fled,  so  that  is  the  reason  that  the 
Missouri  River  does  not  flow  nicely;  the  reason  it  flows  in  bubbles  is 
because  Wi'sA'ka'A'  had  pursued  through  there. 

And  then  it  is  said  that  hoy  who  had  the  nature  of  a  manitou  took 
those  out  who  had  accompanied  him. 

After  he  got  them  out  the  Missouri  River  did  not  there  flow  as  they 
say  it  formerly  flowed.  Surely  it  was  flowing  dangerously. 

After  they  were  sitting  there  a  long  time,  Wi'sA'ka'A<  came,  coming 
along  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  And  he  was  coming  along  holding 
something  in  his  hand.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  was  that  manitou  which 
he  was  holding  by  its  tail  as  he  came.  After  he  came  he  narrated: 
“This  is  he  who  forbids  any  talking  here.  Now  he  has  declared  that 
he  will  cease  to  forbid  (talking).  So  we  can  talk  to  each  other  when 
we  are  paddling  along.  That  was  what  this  one  said.  If  ever  he 
does  not  do  that,  he  shall  not  remain  here  very  long,”  Wi'sA'ka'A' 
said  to  them.  “He  must  do  that,”  he  said  to  them. 

Then,  it  is  said,  they  went  off  to  trade  their  hides.  To  be  sure 
Wl'sA'ka'A'  was  given  the  price  he  had  stated  before.  They  laughed 
at  him  secretly.  This  was  a  manitou  trader  with  whom  they  traded 
any  little  thing.  They  kept  on  being  given  everything  whatsoever 
he  had. 

Then,  it  is  said,  there  was  no  more  a  fierce  thing,  and  they  would  go 
there  any  time. 

He  had  everything,  even  some  heads.  This  was  the  place  where 
they  got  the  beads  which  they  placed  in  the  sacred  pack;  and  they 
also  got  little  tiny  bells  from  there.  That  was  the  reason  why  they 
put  them  in  their  sacred  pack. 

And  then  Wi  sA'ka'A'  sent  a  message  by  that  boy.  “Now  you  are 
to  continue  to  instruct  these  our  fellow  people  very  well.  Do  not 
think  to  keep  anything  secret  from  them;  surely  they  are  certainly 
poor  because  they  know  nothing  of  themselves  in  the  future.  They 
were  only  given  (a  power)  to  desire  to  see.  So  now  you  must  instruct 
them,”  he  was  told  by  Wl'sA'ka’A\ 

The  following  day  he  gave  a  speech  to  all  the  people:  “Now  people, 
do  not  ever  doubt  this  boy’s  words  again.  Always  continue  to  do 
what  he  says.  At  this  time  when  you  did  not  believe  what  he  says, 
several  of  your  friends  are  gone.  To-day  verily  do  not  feel  that  way. 
From  now  on  you  are  to  try  to  think  of  this  boy  always,  for  he  is 
known  in  the  manitous  land.  He  is  known  by  the  manitous,”  they 
were  told  by  Wl'sA'ka'A'.  So  from  that  time  on  they  did  that  way. 
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O'n  InA  kwl'ye'sa'A  kageya/'megu  a'ponikA'ki''sonidtci  wape- 
'ckiku'pidtcine'nu'sonni'.  Iniga/'ipi  pepe'tci'ma'megu  a'klwi'uwl'- 
gi'edtci'.  Ina'ipi'megu  pepya/niwAn  a'u'wlgidtc  a'pepyadtci'a- 
dtcimo''e°:udtci  wI'Anemi'ca'winidtci'. 


5  O'nipi  me'ce'na'i  ne'gutenw  a'nAtupAni'kAta'gowadtc  A^ca’a'1'. 
A'mananidtci/megu  A'ca/'a'1'.  Ini'pln  u'ckinawa'a/'  a'a'dtcimu- 
dtc1':  “Na'I',  I'niyap  a'pyadtcipe'nowadtci  kldtcl'ckwe'e'- 
nanAg  a'nAtupAni'kA'tonAgkwe'.  Aiylgwa'mlgudtca/'i  wlA'kawa'- 
piyagwe,”  a/’inadtci'.  “KL'ci'megupyadtcipe'nowAgki',  aiyo'ka'- 

10  'megu  wI''pyawAgki'.  Agwi  wlnA'  magwa'e  wi'kA'ckine'se'nAgwinDi' ; 
magwa/'  klnwa/wA  kl'ne'sa'pwA'.  MA'ni  wI'udtci''tonAgkwe'. 
Inidtea/'  A,'penadtc  ami'A'kawapA'tAmagwe  wl’pwawiklma'- 

'enAgkwe'.  Mo'tci''cega'  a'mlyAgwe  mamA'kadtci'megu  pyanuto'- 
nAgu's  a'awI'wAgwiin11*'.  Ini'  'ami'ca'wiyAgkwe'.  Na'kA'dtci 
15ne'se'nAgu'sA  'Ini'  wI’i'ca'wiyAgkwe',  pema'moyAgkwe'.  I'nugi 
wI'iia'  ca'eki'megu  wlne'sagwe'megu  kI'ina'nemapwA\  NlnAga/'i 
'I'ni  wI'iciwawIdtcita'eme'nAgowe  wl''ne'sagkwe\  NlnAga/'i 
agwikAna/gwA  wI'mIga'tI'Agki\  I'ni  'a'ine'nAgowe'/ ’  a',inadtci'. 

O'ni  ke'tenA'megu  'i'na'ina'i  a'ke'kA'A'mowadte  a'udtcima'- 
20 winAne'gowadtc‘'.  Ke'tenA'megu  a'medtcimi/'awadtci',  mane'megu 
'a'A,ckwi''awadtci'.  O'nipln  u'ckinawa'a/'A:  “MA'ni  'ami'ca'- 
wiyagkwe',  ‘ Nl'tcagi''awAgkiY  ina'nemagkwe'.  Nl'naiyo  nl'tcagi'- 
'awAgki'/’  a/'inadtci'.  'A'mawi'nAnadtc  a’ne'nu'swidtc  a'wape'- 

cke'sidtc1.  Kudtcl''ip  A''ea'Agi  pIpemo'wawAgki',  cewa'nA  kl’kl- 
25'ki'megu  a'mawinAnedtci'.  A'tcagi'adtci'megu  I'ni'  A'ca'a'1'. 
WanAto''kA  'a'pyadtci'aniglgwa/wu'sadtc1'.  “Ini'  'ami'cawl'- 
yago'A',  ka'kAmimawinA'nago'A'/’  a'inadtci'. 


O'nipi  me'ce  ne'gutenwi  wa'bAnig  a’menwikI'cegA'tenigki', 
a'pwawi'megunegut6go'tanigki',  negwanA’kwA'tenigki'.  “Na’I',  Ata- 
30wa'nenIwA  kl'nawI''apennA',”  a'i^tc*'.  “  A'tA'swigAmige'siyAgwe'- 

megu  na'neguti  kf  u'dtcipennA',  cewa'nA  kI'mi'cate''sipennA'. 
MA'ni  wl'n  a'cimenwa'netAg  a'inanA'kwA'tenig  Atawa'neniwA'. 
Agwiga/'InA  me'to'sanenI'widtcinn1',  ma'net5wA'.  MAnidtca/'iyo'w 
ami'i''ca'i'cawI'yago'A  pwawipA''cipA''citowawane'mige'e'.  A'ce- 
35  dtca/'i  magwa/'e  nepA''cipA''citowawane'megogki',”  a/'inadtci 
me'  to'sane'niwa'*' . 

O'nip  a'ke'tci'Ane'nw!wadtc  a'koga'ku'nowadtc1'.  IvI'ci'Ane'Ane'- 
nwlwadtc  a'na'gwawadtc  Ite'p  S  awa^c1'.  Kegime'si'megu  kegye- 
'tci'ca'cke'to'a'  a''mlnedtc  a  A''kwa’A''kwawi''senigi  kago'' 
40aiyo'wenAni,  ma'te'sAn111'.  A'adtcimo'e'gowadtc*' :  “Kl'tepatapwA'- 
megu  mA'ni  mine'nAgowe,  a'penega''megu  kete'cimI'nenepwA\  Agu'- 
wlya'  awA'si'i'cimI'nAginni'.  'A'penemegu  ketcawl'ci''meguml'- 
nenepwA',”  ai'gowa^c1',,  “Na''kAdtca'i  nyawugunagA'tenigi 
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And  then  finally  the  boy’s  white  buffalo  no  longer  concealed  itself. 
Then  (the  boy)  was  made  to  live  from  spot  to  spot  away  from  the 
others.  Then  it  is  said  he  (the  buffalo)  would  repeatedly  come  right 
wdiere  he  (the  boy)  lived  to  give  him  instructions  in  the  manner  they 
(the  people)  should  do  in  the  future. 

And  then  it  is  said  one  time  they  were  sought  and  made  war  on  by 
the  Sioux.  The  Sioux  were  in  large  number.  And  then  it  is  said  the 
young  man  narrated:  “Well,  now  at  last  our  enemy  are  starting  here 
on  a  warpath  against  us.  So  do  your  best  to  guard  (against  them),” 
he  told  them.  “They  have  already  started  on  the  way  here,  and  they 
will  surely  get  here.  But  perhaps  they  will  not  succeed  in  killing  us; 
but  perhaps  you  will  kill  them.  This  direction  is  whence  they  will 
attack  us.  So  you  ought  to  watch  that  way  all  the  time,  so  they  will 
not  surprise  us.  Even  if  you  moved  away,  they  would  surely  come 
to  us  where  we  were.  Anyway,  that  is  what  would  happen  to  us. 
And  besides  they  would  kill  us  if  we  did  that,  namely,  flee.  Now  you 
must  only  think  of  killing  them.  My  thought  will  be  with  yours  to 
kill  them.  I  myself  can  not  engage  in  the  battle  against  them. 
That  is  all  I  say  to  you,”  he  told  them. 

To  be  sure  they  were  attacked  from  the  direction  they  were  told; 
surely  they  slaughtered  a  great  number,  but  many  were  saved. 
And  then  it  is  said  the  young  man  (said) :  “This  is  what  you  ought  to 
do  if  you  think,  ‘I  shall  kill  them  all.’  I  am  going  to  kill  them  all 
myself,”  he  said  to  them.  As  he  attacked  them  he  became  a  white 
buffalo.  Although,  it  is  said,  the  Sioux  were  shooting  lively,  in  spite 
of  it  they  were  attacked.  He  killed  all  of  those  Sioux.  ITe  came 
walking  back  smiling  unconcernedly.  “That  was  what  you  should 
have  contrived  to  do,  if  you  had  attacked  them  in  the  first  place,” 
he  said  to  them. 

And  then,  it  is  said,  one  morning  it  was  a  very  fine  day,  not  even  a 
single  cloud  was  hanging  in  the  sky.  “Well,  let  us  visit  the  trader,” 
he  said.  “One  from  as  many  dwellings  as  we  have  shall  go,  but  we 
must  put  on  our  fine  clothes.  This  kind  of  a  firmament  is  what  the 
trader  likes.  He  is  not  a  human  being,  he  is  a  manitou.  This  is  the 
way  we  should  have  been  doing  had  I  not  been  thought  a  liar.  For 
no  reason  I  am  thought  perhaps  to  be  a  liar,”  he  said  to  the  people. 


Then  they  swam  scrupulously  when  washing  themselves.  After 
bathing  they  started,  going  to  that  place.  Ah  of  them  were  each 
given  a  very  large  kettle  filled  with  something,  such  as  tools,  knives. 
They  were  told:  “You  must  love  these  things  I  give  you,  and  I  have 
given  you  equally  alike.  I  give  no  one  more.  I  give  you  equally 
alike,”  they  were  told.  “And,  furthermore,  in  four  days  let  every  old 
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kegime'si'megu  ka'tcikk'cigit  i'kwa'wA  wi''pyawA',  cewa/nA 
kl'wawAgi  ka'tA  kago''i  totawl'yagagu,”  a/'inedtc1\  O'nip  a'pe'- 
nowadtc‘'.  A'cimlnedtci'ga'i'  ca'cke'to'a'1',  'Agodtci'gAnAni,  ma'te- 
sAni,  pApA'gya'Ani,  cago''kanAni,  A'ckuta/'kanAni,  A'pwa'gAna'i, 
5  kwapA'i'gAnAni,  Ana/gAnAni,  ame^kwa'Ani,  cAma'gAnAni,  A'ca/- 
tl'An"1'.  I'nip  a'ci'rninedtci'. 

O'nipi  nyawugunagA'tenig  o'n  P'kwawAgi  mo'cAgi'megu  ka'tci'- 
gitcigki'.  O'nipi  wa'samA''ka'koni  mamye'ca/nigin111',  o'ni  pApiwi- 
'ca'eket6/'a'a'i',  ta'tAgki',  o'ni  mA/dtca'In  a/'mlnedtci  wl'i'ciwiwe'- 
10nowadtci'.  A'adtcimo'e'gowadtci  wI'i'ci/'towadtc1'.  Pena'a'gAnAn- 
iga'  o'ni  pI'wA'An111'.  “Ma'A'ni  me'cena''megu  ml/'camegi 
kl'  ml'  ca  d tci d  tci  'ga  wap  wA' ,  ”  a ' '  ine  dtci ' . 

Canawa/'a'Ani  paplwa'eno'i'nigin  a'pe'ciganetA/mowadtci'.  Adtci- 
pAnAgidtciwa/'megu  a'ci'genigi  ml' eate''siwa'  a/'mlnedtci'.  “MAnl'- 
15  nA  kl'  awA '  tawawA,  ’  ’  a/'inedtci  wa'ea'cke'si'e'mitcigki'.  A'ke- 
'ke'kanemegowadtci'megu  wa'ca'cke'si'e'mitcigki'.  Agwiga/'ipi  wl- 
'nAtota/'sawadtci',  plne'ci'megu  a'mIne'gowadtci'.  A'Aneminl- 
'ckinl'cke/'siwadtc  i''kwawAgki'.  A'na/nAgi/'ckawudtc  a'ml'catane'- 
mowadtc1'. 

20  “Nl'nAku'  neke'ka'nemegwA  ma'netowA',”  ane't  a'l/yowadtc1'. 
“  Tni  wa'dtci  mA'ni  na/tAmagkwe',”  a'i'nawadtc  utApeno'e'- 
mwawa'1'. 

O'nip  P'kwawAg  a'nanAtuna/'wawadtci\  I'nin  a'wlgupi'kawa- 
dtc,ip  a'inadtci'mowadtci' ;  kudtciga'kwiga'wi'nApi  ini'megu  natnna- 
25  <A'mowadtci<.  O'n  I'n  ano'watcigki',  “Neke'ka'nemegwA  ma'- 
netowAV’  atcigi  mamaiyA'megu  a '  a'  ko '  ckan  a '  wawa  dtc 1 ' .  A'pwa- 
wiga''megunAna'cime'ka'wawadtc  Iniya'n  Atawane'niwAn111'. 


O'nip  I'n  u'ckinawa'a/'  a'mawA/dtcimadtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1' : 
“MA'ni  wadtcimawAdtcime'nAgoweV’  a'<inadtc1'.  “Agwi'megu 
30  'uwIya/'Ama'  ke'ka'nemAginni',  ‘mA'n  a/'cawPtc1',’  wl''inedtc1'. 
MaiiI'  a'kwAniAtAmo'I'yagwini'  ca'cki'megu  'a'ce'gi'cegi'cigki<. 
A'gwi  ke'kanetA'magwini  wa'wene'ki  nata'winon111'.  Wa'wene'ki 
nata'winoni  ke'kane'tAmagwe,  Anemimeguna'sa'eti''kago'A'.  NP- 
naiyo  keke'ka'nemipwA;  a'kwlye'sa/'iyani  nl''kan  a'na/'sa'Agi; 
35kawAgidtca''InA  kenawa'pwA  nI''kannA'.  I'ni  'amP'cikegi  wa'¬ 
wene'ki  ke'ka'netAmagwe  nata'winon111'.  MA'ni  wT'n  a  '  ea''cki 
mA'ni  tA'ciVpane'moyagwe  nl'yaw1',  agwl'  wfmenwi'tciga,'- 
yagwinni'.  MAnidtca/'  ami'cimenwa'wiyagwe,  mA'ni,  A'ekuta'- 
wi'cl'gutagi  wa'cP'oyagw  a'tA'swiwa'pAgin  aya'pwawimeguwl'se'- 
40 niyagkwe<.  I'ni  'ami'cimenwa'wiyagkwe'.  Kageya/'megu  ma'netow 
anaweniwitA  ketemi'nonwa'sW  Kl'penedtca'  u'wIya'A  ketemi'- 
nagut6',  ke'tenA'megu  manetowatA'ge'si'sA,  I'ni  'ami/'cawidtci\ 
UwIya'A'ga'i  ka'ka'netAgA  wl'na'iml'kedtci''iwadtci,  clme'cana- 
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woman  come,  but  do  not  do  anything  to  your  wives,”  they  were  told. 
And  then  it  is  said  they  started  for  home.  The  things  which  were 
given  them  were  kettles,  hangers,  knives,  axes,  flint  rocks,  matches, 
pipes,  dippers,  dishes,  spoons,  spears,  and  arrowheads.  That  was 
what  they  were  given. 


Then  in  four  days  only  the  older  women  (came).  Large  tin  buck¬ 
ets,  small  kettles,  and  some  fine  dry  goods  were  given  them  to  cover 
themselves.  They  were  told  just  how  to  make  them.  The  other 
things  were  combs,  beads.  “You  are  to  use  these  things  in  the 
sacred  pack  as  ornaments,”  they  were  told. 

They  thought  the  tiny  bells  were  very  cunning.  In  fact  they  were 
given  all  kinds  of  finery.  “You  take  this  to  her,”  they  who  had 
young  maidens  were  told.  Those  who  had  young  maidens  were 
known.  They  did  not  beg  him,  they  were  given  freely.  The  women 
continued  to  carry  great  loads.  When  they  met  again  and  again 
they  were  very  glad. 

“The  manitou  knows  me,”  some  of  them  said,  among  themselves. 
“That  is  the  reason  you  see  this,”  they  said  to  their  children. 

Then  women  began  searching  for  him  (the  trader) .  It  is  said  they 
would  say  that  they  were  going  for  things  to  make  strips  of  bark- 
strings;  they  would  be  looking  for  that  same  thing.  And  the  women 
who  said,  “The  manitou  knows  me” — those  who  said  that  wore  out 
their  clothes  in  a  short  time.  They  never  succeeded  in  finding 
their  trader. 

Then  that  young  man  called  all  the  people  together:  “This  is  the 
object  of  me  calling  you  together,”  he  said  to  them.  “I  have  never 
known  anyone  to  be  spoken  of,  ‘  this  is  what  happened  to  him.’  When 
you  are  sick  you  merely  keep  lying  down.3  You  do  not  know  good 
medicine.  If  you  had  known  good  medicine,  you  could  be  curing 
and  making  each  other  well.  You  know  me;  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
cured  my  friend;  you  now  still  see  my  friend.  That  is  how  it  would 
be  if  you  had  known  good  medicine.  Now  if  you  just  depend  upon 
me,  you  will  not  do  well.  This  verily  is  the  way  you  could  do 
rightly,  by  blacking  your  faces  with  charcoal  every  day  before  you 
eat.  That  is  the  way  you  could  do  good.  Finally  the  being  called 
a  manitou  would  take  pity  on  you.  Verily,  if  anyone  is  blessed, 
surely  he  would  have  the  power  of  a  manitou,  that  would  happen  to 
him.  If  anyone  gets  a  knowledge  to  be  a  successful  doctor,  why  he 


3  A  trifle  free. 
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'ku''megu  Aneminana/'sa'a's  uwidtcime'to'sane'niwAnn1'.  Me'ce'- 
megu  a'ci'meguke'kanetA'mugwan11*',  ini'megu  ami''cawidtc1'. 
AwitAga/'  i'ni  pwawi'i,'cawi'sA'.  I'nidtca'  i'nini  menwipemate'- 
'siwen  i'nin  a'itAm6'nAgowe'.  MA'niyu  keki'cimine'guwawA 
5  wi'nA  ma'netowA',  ke'tcinawe'megu  ke'nawapw  a'cina'gu'si^c1',, 
keke'ka'nemapw  a'mi'nenagw6'.  A'penedtca/'megu  kete'cimine'- 
guwawA'.  Ka^kAmi  pwawipA'cipA'citowawanemi'yago'A',  'awA^s 
ami'cimamine'nago'A'.  Mo''tei  mA'n  a'ne'cki'nawagkwe',  ki'ki'ki'- 
raegu  ketapi'e/guwawA\  Inidtca/'  a'ca'wiyagwe  pe'ki'megu  ki- 
10  keteketeminagu/wawAgi  ma/netowAgk1'.  Iniku''yatug  a'cimine'- 
nago'A  wi'i‘ca'wiyagkwe',”  'a/'inadtci  me'to'sa  ne'niwa'1'.  Ninaiyo'- 
ni  wi'wapimA'kAta/wiyanniV’  a,'inadtc1'. 

Po'simegu'pepe'te  a'uwi'ge'idtci'.  WAninawepi'megon  a'uwl'- 
giwadtci  ma'kAtaVltcig  u'ckina'wa'Agki'.  Na'kA/dtci'  ca'cke'- 
15'si'Agi  WAninawe''megu  a'tA'cimA'kA,ta/wiwadtci'. 

Nane'cwa'cigAtA'swaVa'Ime  ki'ci'cimamA'kAta'wiwa^c1'.  I'nip 
a'wapiketemina'gowadtc1'  mane'towAn  ane'medtcinni'.  Kegime'si'- 
megu  'a'ketemina'gowadtci ma'netowa'1'.  Ananeme/gowadtc  a'netA 
mk'camAni  wI'i'ci/'towadtci'.  Ininime'gopi  'awA''s  a'ciketeminago'- 
20wadtcini  mP'camAni  wi'A'ci''towadtci\  O'ni  neguti  meta/wiweni, 
o'ni  negu'ti  wi'na'imi'kedtci/'iwadtci';  o'ni  negu'ti  wabAno'- 
wiwenni*.  O'ni  negu'ti  tcaginA'ckwi  'a'i'eiketemi/nagudtci'. 
Na'tA'swi'megu  nenu''swimI'camAn  a'inaneme'gowadtci\ 


O'ni  wi'n  u'cki'nawa'  a'ketemi'nagudtci  ne'nu'soni  wape'cke'si'- 
25nidteinni'.  A'kiwiwe'negudtci'.  Mene'tA'megu'u  wata/pAnig  a'i- 
'ciwe'negudtci'.  A'ci'megudtci',  “Na'i,  no'cP'i,  mA'ni  'a'ketemi'- 
nonanni',  a'ke'tciwawi'capena''toyAni  kiya'wi'.  I'ni  wa'dtci, 
‘no'ci'se'mA  nfketemi'nawawA'/  i'ni  wa'dtc  inane'menanni'.  Ini- 
dtca''megu  ketena/nemene  wi'i'nenan111'.  Ke'tenAdtca''megu  a'ci'- 
30menani  i'ni  wi'ica'wiyanni\  A'gwi,  'A'ce  ni'i'eimawA',’  inaneme'- 
naninni\  A'cawaiye'megu  aya'pwawimegu'Apen5''iyAni,  ki'nA 
keke'ka'nemene  wi'ketemi'nonani;  keya!ApAdtca''kinA,  no'cP'1'. 
MAnidtca/'i  keme'  to'  saneni '  wiweni ,  kenan6dtci'megutapA'ku'ek 
a'lcwapyayagi'megu;  ki'A'kwime'to'sa'neniwi;  agwi  no'tA  wi'A- 
35 'kwime'to'saneniwi'yAninni'.  Ini'megu  a'i'nenani  wi'i'cime'to- 
'saneni'wiyAn1'1'.  Cewa/nA  mA'n  anane'menani  ki'ki'cagudtcime- 
gutepatA'.  Kiyawi'megu  'a'pi'tcitepa'tAmAn  i'ni  wi'A'pi'tane'- 
tAniAni  mi'ca'mmi<;  ki'i'ci'te'katAga'  i'ni  wi'widtci''toyAnnl\ 
Ki'widtci''tuyu.  Ape'ta'wApA'kwe  na''ina'i  A'penadtei  wi'Ago'- 
40  toyAnni\  Cewa'n  A'penadtci'megu  ki'AnemimAma'iotu\  Ne'ki'- 
megu  wi’me'to'saneni'wAnan  i'ni  ne''ki  wi'AnemimAmato'tAmAnni'. 
MAnidtca'  i  me''teno'i  wi'menwatotAma'tiyAn  i'ca'wiwenni\  Ki'n 
a'me'to'saneni'wiyAni,  mA'ni  wfwa'wenetw  anane'menan111'. 
MA'ni  wi'mi''ckawa'wi  'anane'menani,  wiga/'siyAnne\  NinA'megu 
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would  be  curing  each  one  of  his  fellow  people.  Any  knowledge  he 
may  have,  he  can  simply  practice  it.  He  could  not  but  do  that.* 
That  is  what  I  call  a  good  life  for  you.  Now  the  manitou  has  given 
you  this,  you  personally  saw  how  he  looked,  and  you  know  that  he 
gave  it  to  you.  He  has  given  you  things  equally  alike.  If  you  had 
not  thought  me  a  liar  in  the  first  place,  he  would  have  contrived  to 
have  given  you  more.  Even  now,  when  you  hate  him,  nevertheless 
he  has  satisfied  you.  So  if  you  do  that,  the  manitous  will  continually 
bless  each  and  every  one  of  you.  That  probably  was  what  he  has 
given  you  to  do,”  he  told  the  people.  “I  am  going  to  commence 
fasting  myself,”  he  told  them. 


He  was  made  to  live  in  a  very  lonely  place.  The  young  men  who 
were  fasting  were  living  everywhere.  And  it  is  said  the  young  girls 
were  fasting  everywhere. 

After  they  both  had  been  fasting  eight  years,  then  it  is  said  they  be¬ 
gan  to  be  blessed  by  the  one  called  a  manitou.  All  of  them  were 
blessed  by  the  manitous.  Some  were  empowered  to  make  sacred 
packs.  And  it  is  said  more  were  blessed  in  this  manner,  namely,  to 
make  sacred  packs.  And  one  was  blessed  with  the  mystic  rite,  and 
one  was  blessed  to  be  a  successful  doctor,  and  one  to  be  a  prophet, 
and  one  with  the  wizard  rite.  And  one  was  blessed  with  all  kinds  of 
herbs  and  weeds.  Several  were  thought  of  in  regard  to  buffalo  sacred 
packs. 

And  that  young  man  was  blessed  by  a  white  buffalo.  He  was  led 
around.  First  he  was  led  east.  Then  he  was  told :  “Now,  my  grand¬ 
child,  I  now  bless  you,  because  you  have  greatly  starved  yourself. 
That  is  why  I  thought  of  you,  ‘I  shall  bless  my  grandchild.’  I  think 
of  you  just  what  I  shall  say  to  you.  And  surely  I  shall  do  just  as  I 
say  to  you.  I  do  not  think  this  of  you:  (Just  for  fun)  I  shall  fool 
him  by  what  I  say.  Long  ago,  before  you  were  a  child,  I  knew  that 
I  would  bless  you;  verily  that  has  come  to  pass  to  you,  my  grand¬ 
child.  So  as  regards  this  life  of  yours,  you  shall  reach  just  as  far  as 
it  goes;  you  shall  live  that  long;  your  life  shall  not  end  any  sooner. 
As  I  say  to  you  is  how  you  shall  live.  But  you  must  very  much 
love  the  way  I  think  of  you.  You  must  love  this  sacred  pack  just 
as  much  as  you  love  your  life;  you  are  to  call  by  that  name,  that  with 
which  you  shall  live.  For  you  shall  live  with  it.  And  you  must 
hang  it  half  the  height  of  the  wickiup.  But  always  you  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  worship  it.  You  must  continue  to  worship  it  just  as  long 
as  you  continue  to  live.  This  kind  of  ceremony  only  is  what  you 
must  talk  well  of  to  each  other.  This  will  be  good  to  you,  a  mortal, 
what  I  think  of  you.  If  }mu  are  careful,  the  way  I  think  of  you  will 
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nekAna'wIn  aiyo''ke'tcinawe  netA''tu'.  Inidtca'I 'nini  wfkiwAgo'- 
t5yAn  a'pemi'uwIgi'yAninni'.  A'pe'nayaw  aiy5''i  me'to'sanenl'- 
wiwenni',”  a/'igudtc  a'AckikAno'negudtci'.  “MA'ni  wl'nA  kutA'- 
gi  pe'tA'sAgigeno'Iwi'megu,  mAnidtca'  co'ckwawi'megu  'a'wa/- 
Swene'ki  pematA  ''siwenni'.  Magwa''megu  wl'nA  'a'gwi  'ane'tA 
wI'Anemime'to'sane'niwitA  wI'tapwa''tAginni'.  lya'ma/'ma'  A''ckA- 
dtc*',  Inugi  wlnA  kinwa'wA  ke'tenA'megu  kl'ina'netapwAY’ 
a/'igudtc  a'AckikAno'negudtc1'. 

O'ni  na'kAdtc  a'kAno'negudtci  nI'co'nAmegki' :  “Ka'tA  niml'- 
lOyAnini  wawAne'cka'inl'mi'kAn111'.  MA'kwa'dtci  kl''nlmrai',  ka'tA 
na'kA,dtci  kAgadtcimi'yagAni  kago''  i'ci'u'wiya'A'.  MA'kwadtci'- 
megu  kI'mAma'tommu\  Mamatomo'yAnima'  l'nini  wl'i'ca'wiyAni' 
cega/'megu;  kl'tA'ciketema/gita'e';  ka'tA  wa'wutAmi  ml'ketlwita'- 
'a'kAnni'.  A'gwi  kudtc  a'cimya'neteg  inane'menanDi'.  I'n  aminlga- 
15nimlgi/'t5nani  ml'ke'tiweni,  me'to'dtc  A'cAmoto'nAga'  i'kwa'wA'. 
I'nugi  wl'nA  inA'ni  me'todtci'mcgu  nawikiwadtcawi  kete'cikadtci'- 
'sa'en116';  a/gwiga/'winA;  miga/'wm  a'cime'nwikeg  anane'menanniY  ’ 
a''inedtc1\ 

O'ni  ne'so'nAmeg  a'kAno'negudtci' :  “NaV,  a'pene'megu  'ina'- 
20nemi  me'to'sa/neniwA,  Apeno'A,  i'kwa'wA,  mete'mo'a'A,  neni'wA, 
pA'ci'to'a'A.  A'pene'megu  kl'inane'mawAgki'.  ‘Tani'na'i  men- 
wime'to'sane'niwite,’  kl'inane'mawAgki\  Ini'megu  ca/'cki  wl'ina/- 
nemAdtci'.  Ka'tA,  'ta'ninA  mA'nA  ne'po'iteY  ka'tA  'inaneml'- 
yagAni<.  A'penegu''megu  ketenaneme'guwawA  ma'net6wAt.  Agu- 
25wi'ya'Ani  'A"tenawi  'inane'madtcinni';  'Ini'megu  'a/'pen  a'ina/ne- 
madtci'.  Me'to'dtei  kenl''ci  negu'ti  neni'wA  negu'ti'kwawA\  Ini'¬ 
megu  'a/'pen  a'pl'tcigigi  ki'yawawi'.  Agu'wlya'a  kl'kf kigenigin 
u'wlyawi'.  'Ini'megu a'cipemate''siyagkwe\  Agu'wIya'A ke'kane'tA- 
gin  na'ina''i  wI’ne'po'idtci'. 

30  “  A'peme''megu  kete'cipema'te'sipwA'.  I'ni  wl'menwidtca''megu- 

me'to'sanenl'wiyagwe  ke'gime's  A'semi'e'tlyagkwe'.  I'ni  'ami'ei'- 
megutapi'e'tiyagkwe'.  Iniga/'i  wI'udtciketeketemi'nonagwe  ma'- 
netowA',  wI'tAtAgvvi'megu'A'semi'e'tlyagwe  me'to'sanem'wiwennI'. 
Inidtca'i  kI'i''cawipwA;  kI'A'se'mi''etIpwA  tcagi'megu  ki'i'cite'ka'- 
35netipwA\  A'penadtcidtca/'megu  kl'Anwadtcino''kAtatIpwA'.  Ini'¬ 
megu  wl'i'ca'wiyagwe  ne''ki  wi’Anemimc'to'saneniwa'kyanl'- 
wigwanni'.  Agwiga''aiyo''nina  'A'kwaneme'nanini  mA'ni  'A/lki 
'a'ne'ciwAna'dtca2wanni'. 


40 'tea 


“'I'ni  mA'ni  wfmawikiwa'gwAtagkiY  a'inane'menan11*'.  Inina'- 

A'gw  aiyo'nl'na'i 


tA'swiketemi'nonag 


wi'na'wiyage  ^ 
me'ce'na'i  wi'inaneme'nagin111',”  a''igudtc‘'. 


O'ni  nyawo'nAmeg  a'kAno'negudtc1' :  “  Inidtca/'no'ci''i,  wi'na'- 
gwaiyAgkwe',  wI'klwipIti'gayAgw  a'pemi'ApI'wadtcini  keme'eome'- 
'swawAgki'.  Iniga'megu  wI'peminadtci'moyAni  mamatomo'yAnin111'; 
45no'cI'!i,  pyano'/’  a'<inedtci'. 
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be  powerful.  I  place  my  own  word  in  here.  Accordingly  you  shall 
hang  those  (objects)  wherever  you  live.  Life  is  here  on  one  side,” 
he  was  told  where  he  was  first  addressed.  “This  other  way  is  rather 
risky,  hut  this  way  is  a  smooth  way  to  good  life.  Perhaps  some  who 
shall  live  will  not  believe  in  it.  That  will  he  a  long  time  from  now, 
but  at  present  you  will  think  it  to  be  true,”  he  was  told  when  he 
first  was  addressed. 


And  then  again  he  was  addressed  the  second  time:  “Do  not  dance 
evilly  when  you  are  dancing.  Dance  quietly,  and  do  not  in  any  way 
jest  with  anyone.  Worship  quietly.  When  you  are  worshipping,  do 
that  only;  think  humbly;  do  not  uselessly  think  of  flirting  with  each 
other.  For  I  did  not  think  of  you  in  a  wicked  way.  (If  I  had 
thought  of  you  in  a  wicked  way),  then  I  would  have  given  you  this 
flirting  the  first  thing,  just  as  if  I  used  a  woman  to  bait  you.  (It  will 
be)  just  as  if  I  had  pushed  you  into  a  lonely  place;  but  it  is  not 
really  so;  the  way  I  think  of  you  is  good,”  he  was  told. 

Then  he  was  addressed  the  third  time:  “Now,  think  of  the  people 
all  alike,  children,  women,  old  women,  men,  and  old  men.4  You  are 
to  think  of  them  all  alike.  'I  wish  he  (or  she)  would  live  righteous/ 
is  what  you  must  think  of  them.  Think  of  them  only  that  way.  Do 
not  think  of  them,  'I  wish  this  one  would  die.’  The  manitou  thinks 
of  you  all  alike.  He  thinks  of  no  one  less;  he  thinks  of  them  all 
alike.  (It  is)  just  as  if  you  two  were  only  one  man  and  only  one 
woman.  Your  lives  are  all  of  the  same  extent.  No  person’s  life  is 
more  than  another’s.  You  all  have  the  same  lives.  No  one  knows 
when  he  will  die. 

“You  are  all  to  live  the  same.  Now  you  will  truly  have  good  lives 
if  you  help  each  other.  That  is  the  way  you  could  make  each  other 
happy.  That  is  why  the  manitou  will  bless  each  one  of  you,  so  you 
could  collectively  help  each  others’  lives.  So  you  must  do  that  way; 
you  are  to  help  each  other  and  to  call  each  other  in  all  kinds  of  ways. 
Verily  always  feel  willing  to  do  for  each  other.  This  you  are  to  do  as 
long  as  the  people’s  earth  remains.  I  do  not  think  of  you  here  a  short 
time  only,  but  I  think  of  you  to  the  destruction  of  this  earth. 

“'That  is  where  this  will  lie,’ 5  is  the  thought  I  have  for  you.  At 
that  time  you  shall  see  us,  as  many  as  we  are  who  have  blessed  you. 
For  we  do  not  think  of  you  only  for  a  short  time,”  he  was  told. 

And  then  he  was  addressed  the  fourth  time.  “Now,  my  grand¬ 
child,  we  must  depart,  and  go  and  enter  (the  dwelling  places)  of  your 
grandfathers.  You  must  make  your  speeches  in  worship  in  suc¬ 
cession;  my  grandchild,  come,”  he  was  told. 


*  Singulars  grammatically. 

6  A  literal  rendition  of  the  Indian;  I  do  not  understand  what  is  intended. 
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A'pe/nowadtc1'.  A'a''pA'wadtciga'wmnA'.  A  '  wapiwe  'negu  dtcI ' ; 
mene'tA'megu  wata/pAnig  i'ci'wenedtc‘’,  a’inane'ti'sudtc1'.  lya'- 
a'pya'dtci  namA/'kA.migki'. 

“Ma'tia,  ko'ei'se'menanA  neketemi'nawawA'.  MA'ni  wa'dtci 
5  ketemi'nawAgki',  a'kiwipapAgi'sApe'na't5dtc 
wa'dtciketemino''tawAgki'.  ‘Na’!' 

'a'cita''ayanni',”  a/'inPtc1'. 


uwi'ya'w1' 


Ni’ketemi'nawa 


5wA'  > 


J'ni 

'i'ni 


nemAg 


:  Nekf  cidtca'adtci'mo'aw  a'ina/- 

ki'  Neki'citapitA'senwikA'nonawA'.  'Inugi'megu  mA'n 

KlnA/dtca'i 
Ini'megu 


a '  p  y  a ' d  tcip  e  'noy age ,  ny  awe '  n  wi 


ki'cikA'ndnAgki'. 


lOketA'ckimegupiti'gAtone  mA'nA  ko'ci'se'menann'A. 

a'kiwipIti'gAnAg  a'perni'uwigi'yagini,  cewa'nA  mAni'megu  wl- 
'pemina'dtcimudtci  kiga/nudtcinni'.  MAni'megu  wi'pemina/'ckanig 
ukA'nawin111'.  Inidtca'  a'ina'nemAg  a'ki'ciwitA'monani  ko'ci'se'- 
menanA,”  a/'inidtci  kiwiwene'gudtcinni'.  O'nip  a'pemitcItA/pinidtci' 
15  'I'nini  kl'cikAno/nemedtci'. 

“Aiyo''  a'ina'sAmA'piyani  pyadtcinAna''Apinnu'/ ’  a,'igudtci\ 
I 'nip  ite'p  a'mawinAna'Apidtci'.  Negute'nw  a'na/'citepa/negudtci\ 
Ki'cina'citepa/negudtcit,  “ Na'i',  no'ck'i, i'ni  mA'n a'ki'eiketemi'ndnag 
a'maneto'wiyagke< ;  'a'ki'cimegukege/'ckAmAni  nekAnawi'nenan111'. 
20Ki'pe'seta'widtca'i',  ni'nAna'i  ki'kete'minonne\  MA'ni  keme'to- 
saneni'wiwen  I'ni  wi'i''cigenwi\  MAnA'megu  a'ina'neme'k1',  Ini'megu 
na''ninA  wi'inane'menan111'.  MA'ni  'a'wawi'tAmo'ki  mAma'tomonni', 
inidtca/'megu  wi'udtcita'pwayani'  segi'kane'tAmAni  mA'ni  niAma'- 
tomonEi\  I'ni  wi’udtcipwawina'i'a'kwAmAtA'mowadtci  me'to'sane'ni- 
25  wAgki'.  Agwiga'kinAka'sipi  neguti'megu,  a'cP'soyagw  i'n  ananeme'- 
nAgowe  wf  udtciwl''cigyagi  ki'yawawi'.  Cewa'nA  mA'nA' a  'A'ekuta'- 
na'siw  A'penadtci'megu  ki'adtci'mo'apw  a'ci'ga'inAtawanetAmo'- 
wagwanni'.  'I'nA  wi''pe'cigwiwitA'mawagkwA\  I'nA  wi’pwawiwa- 
wAnata'wAgetA'.  A'penadtci'meg  i'ni  wi'udtcike'kanetA'monag  ana- 
30  dtcimo'wagwanni',  a'ciga'inAtotAmawi'wagwan111'.  O'  kwiye'nA 
menwa'wiyagw  a'mAmato'moyagkwe',  ‘ke''tenA,’  ni'i'cita''apennA'. 
Tanidtca/'i  na'  nina'nA  wi'i'ca'wiyagko',  ‘agwi/  wi' inane 'menagwe  ? 
A'gwi.  'Ke'AenA  wi'nAdtca'  netapwa'ta'gunanAgki'.  Pe'cigwi'tci  - 
giiwAgki'.  A'inAgedtci'megu  na'nagAdtc  i'ca'wiwAgki'/  ki'inaneme'- 
35nepennA<.  Inidtca/'i  wi'udtcina/'ninanA  tapwa/'t6nagke'.  ‘Agwi- 
kAna'gwA,’  a'gwi  wi'inaneme'nepenA'megu  na''nmannA\  '0'  mA'ni 
wi'nA  pwawi'-a'ci'menag-i’ca'wiyagwe,  i'ni  wi'n  a'gwi.  Me'ce'- 
megu'u  kl' tA '' cime' to ' dtcime 'ckwime ' ' ckwigita ' wowap wA' .  MAniga'- 
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They  started  forth.  He  was  only  dreaming  this.  The  other  began 
to  lead  him;  that  he  was  first  led  east,  he  thought  of  himself.  Yonder 
he  was  come  to  the  underworld. 

“  I  have  blessed  this,  our  grandchild.  This  was  why  I  blessed  him, 
because  he  made  himself  stumble  around  from  hunger.  That  was 
why  I  pitied  him  from  his  cries.  So  I  thought,  ‘Now  I  am  going  to 
bless  him,”’  he  said.  “Verily  I  have  told  him  what  I  think  of  him. 
I  have  spoken  to  him  the  correct  number  of  times.  I  have  just  now 
spoken  to  him  four  times,  when  we  started  to  come  here.  I  have  first 
brought  our  grandchild  in  for  you.  Just  now  I  am  taking  him  in 
your  (pi.)  places  in  order,  but  he  must  make  his  speeches  in  the 
festivals  of  his  gens.6  His  word  shall  be  just  like  this.7  Now  I 
have  told  you  what  I  think  of  our  grandchild,”  said  the  one  by  whom 
he  was  taken  around.  And  then  he  sat  down  after  he  was  addressed. 

“Come  here  and  sit  down  in  front  of  me,”  he  was  told.  Then  he 
went  there  and  sat  down.  He  was  stroked  on  his  head  once.  After 
he  had  been  stroked  on  the  head,  “Now,  my  grandchild,  we  the 
manitous  have  now  blessed  you;  you  have  now  in  you  our  word. 
You  must  truly  listen  to  me,  for  I  will  bless  you  also.  Your  life  will 
be  just  like  this.  Just  what  this  one  thinks  of  you,  the  same  will  I 
think  of  you  too.  As  he  instructs  you  in  this  religion,  just  so  I  will 
tell  the  truth  if  you  really  believe  in  this  religion.  And  from  that 
(your  fellow)  people  will  never  be  sick.  We  think  of  not  only  yourself, 
but  all  of  you  in  the  gens  so  that  your  lives  will  be  strong.  But  you 
must  always  tell  this  Spirit  of  Fire  whatever  you  want.  He  is  the 
one  to  whom  you  shall  tell  the  truth.  He  is  the  one  whom  we  shall 
not  deceive.  We  shall  always  know  from  him  whatever  you  say, 
and  whatever  you  ask  us.  And  if  you  have  done  exactly  right  in 
your  worship,  then  we  shall  think  ‘that’s  right.’  How  pray  could 
we  think  ‘no’?  No.  ‘To  be  sure,  they  believed  us.  They  did  the 
right  thing.  They  did  just  exactly  as  we  instructed  them,’  that  is 
what  we  will  think  of  you.  So  that  is  why  we  will  believe  you. 
We  can’t  possibly  feel  ‘no’  toward  you.  Of  course  if  you  do  not  do 
as  we  tell  you,  that  wouldn’t  do.  Then  you  would  be  practically 

6  The  festivals  of  the  gentes  are  the  most  important  existing  ceremonies  of  the  Fox  Indians.  William 
Jones  renders  “  gens  festivals  ”  by  “feast  of  theclan(s)”  in  his  Fox  Texts,  and  his  Notes  on  the  Fox  Indians 
(J.  A.  F.,  xxiv:  220)  and  by  “feast  ceremony  of  (his)  clan”  in  his  Kickapoo  Tales.  The  objection  to  these 
renditions  is  that  they  suggest  that  the  Foxes  and  ICickapoos  are  organized  in  clans,  whereas  they  are 
organized  in  gentes.  The  translation  “feast  dance  of  the  clans”  (article  Kickapoo  in  the  Handbook  of 
American  Indians)  is  open  to  the  same  objection,  and  also  to  another  in  that  it  assumes  that  dancing  is  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of  the  ceremony,  whereas  in  winters  the  festivals  occur,  but  there  is  no  dancing. 
“Feast  festival”  (article  Form  the  Handbook)  is  a  clumsy  alliterative  translation.  The  term  “gens  festi¬ 
val”  (article  Sauk  in  the  Handbook)  is  the  most  satisfactory  one.  In  previous  publications  I  have  used 
“clan  feast,”  which  is  based  on  Jones’s  “feast  of  the  clan.” 

i  Free  translation:  “shall  go  through”  literally. 
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'ninanA  wI'wIto''kAinag  ana'nemenagke',  I'n  a'ci'menan111'.  Cawa- 
wlna'mA'n  Inugi  mA'n  a'cinl'ci''iyage  hla'iia  keme'co'me'sA',  a/gwi 
mo''tci  negu'tetune  wl'tapwa'yagin111'.  MAnA/'kAdtca'i  wadtcina/- 
WA'kwagi  wawigi'tA  namA/'kAmigk1',  I'nAdtca'i  wI'tA'ci'adtcimo'e'- 
5negi  wfine'nogan111'.  I'ni  wl'ta/pwayagke',”  'a'i'nemedtci  wita'- 
madtcinni'.  "I'ni,  no'cI''i,  a'ci'menani  'I'n  a'cikA'cki''toyAni  wi'i'- 
nenan111'.  Kl'tape'si'dtca'  l'nug  a'ketemi'nonagke',”  a'i'negudtci 
nenotawA'. 

A'pe'nowadtc  Ite'p  a/<awadtci'. 

10  'O'n  lya/'  a/'pyawadtci  wadtcinawA/'kwanig  a'piti,gawadtc1'. 
A'adtci'monidtci  katemina'gudtcinn1' :  “Na'i',  mA'nA  kepya'tone 

ka  tem  i '  n  a  w  Ag  k  A ' .  MA'ni  wadtciketemi'nawAgki',  a'klwipapAgi- 
'sApe'na'todtc  u'wIyaW1'.  I'ni  wadtci  ketemi'nawAgki'.  A'cidtca'- 
'megumenwi'genig  I'n  a'ina'nemAgki'.  MAnA'kAdtca/'i  wata'- 
15pAnig  api'nidtcin  Ane'kk'i  kl'cikAnd'negkwA'.  A'cimegumenwi'- 
genig  i'n  a'cikAno'negudtci'.  Ai'yo'tca/'na'kAdtci  ke'kA'A'mawapi 
wi'’pyanAgki'.  I'ni  wadtci'pyanAgki'.  Iniga/'megu  wl'pemi'cike- 
'ka'unAgwe  na''ina'i  wapimAmAma'tomut6'.  KlnA'na'i  ki'’tape'si 
wapimAma'tomugkiV’  a/'i'nemedtc*'.  I'nip1',  "  Ane'kl''iyatuge 
20  wi'kA'nonAgi  na''nmnA'.  Mame'ci''kA  kudtci  kekl'cimegutcagikAno- 
'kyamu'pwAtuge  ketenanetcigA'nenan111'.  Na'i',  aiyo'i  pyadtci- 


iuna  Apm1 


no  ci  1  , 


a/'ina'sAmA/piyanni<,, 


a/'igu'Hc1'.  lya/' 
a'mawinAna/'Apidtci'.  Na’kA'megu  ne'gutenw  a'na'citepa'negu- 
dtci'.  "Na'I',  no' cl''1',  mA'ni  wl'i'nenan  a'inenani'megu,  kl''i'cawi. 
25Kl'pe''setawi.  Ka'  ciwa ' wl ' t5 wi  tA'cina'yana'yapi'menan111'.  Na'i', 
mAnidtea/'i  wl'i'nenan111':  mA'nA  ke'me'co'  a'A'ckimegukete'mino'k 
ana'nene'ki,  I'n  anane'menan111'.  'O'ni  na/'kA'dtci  wata'pAnig 
iipitA',  ana/neme'k1',  I'nimegu  na'nl'n  ayl'g  anane'menan111'. 
Icewa'wInA  mA'n  a'gw  AtotA'mo'kini  pepigwa/'ckW1'.  Inidtca/'i 
30  wl'ai'yoyAni  mamatomo'yAnin111'.  Nl'a'ku'tapenA'ga'i,  ninA'ca'- 
winA  nI''a'ku'tA'.  Cewa'nA  me'teno''megu  mamatomo'yAnin  I'nini 
wl'Anwawa''tAmAnni'.  Agwidtca'  i  wi'wawAnaneme'nanini  klga'- 
noyAnin111'.  I'ni  nlna'nA  ma'netowA  tA''sw  a'cl'nAmeg  a'ku'- 
't,Amagke'.  A'gw  A'ce'megu  a'ku'tA'magin111',  nemawAdtci'megu- 
35 'ume'numenu'‘tapennA'.  I'ni,”  a/'inadtc1',  "  wadtcitAgwi'Inike- 
'kA'A'monani  pepigwa/'ckwi'.  A'penadtcidtca''megu  kl'nlgani'Anwa'- 
wa'tapw  i'ni  mamatomo'yagwin111'.  Mo''tci  ke'tcine  pyaiyagke', 
nl'to'kIme'gwipenIlA'.  Kl'pe'seto'nepe'nAdtca'  a'cimAmatoml'ya- 
ganni\  Inidtca''megu  a'i'nenan111'.  TA'swi'  eewa'winnA',  no'ci''i, 
40  mA'n  i’cine'si''iyagke',  a/gwi  wl'tapwa'yagin111'.  MA'ni  'a'i'nenag 
Ini'megu  nl'n  a'cikA'cki''toyani  pepigwa/'ckw  a'AtotA'monan111'. 
Ma'tca/'i  wadtcipAgi'ci'monigi  wa'wlgit  I'nA  wI'mawiwa'pAmegkwA',” 
a'i'gowadtc1'. 
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wasting  your  time  in  your  words.  We  shall  take  part  in  what  we 
think  of  you,  that  is  what  I  say  to  you.  But  if  now  I  and  this  your 
grandfather  are  the  only  two,  why  not  even  a  mouthful  of  our  words 
would  be  true.  There  is  one  who  lives  yonder  South  under  the  earth, 
that  is  where  you  will  be  told  whatever  you  will  be  told.  Then  what 
we  say  will  be  true,”  the  one  who  accompanied  him  was  told.  "  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you,  my  grandchild,  that  is  all  I  am  able  to 
tell  you.  You  must  feel  glad  now  that  we  have  blessed  you,”  the 
Indian  was  told. 

Then  (the  Indian  and  the  other)  went  away,  going  to  that  place. 

Now,  when  they  reached  the  place  at  South,  they  entered.  The 
one  by  whom  he  had  been  blessed  related:  "Now,  I  have  brought 
you  this  person,  whom  I  have  blessed.  The  reason  I  blessed  him 
was  because  he  made  himself  hungry  and  stumbled  around  from 
hunger.  That  is  why  I  blessed  him.  I  thought  of  him  only  in  a 
good  way.  He  has  been  spoken  to  a  little  by  the  one  who  is  in  the 
East.  Only  that  which  is  good  has  been  spoken  to  him.  He  was 
told  that  I  would  bring  him  here.  That  was  why  I  brought  him. 
And  so  he  will  name  us  all  in  succession  when  he  begins  to  worship. 
You  will  also  be  glad  when  he  worships  you,”  he  was  told.  Then,  it 
is  said,  "  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  speak  to  him  a  little  myself.  Probably 
you  have  all  given  out  our  instructions  and  thoughts.  Now,  my 
grandchild,  come  here  and  sit  down  in  front  of  me,”  he  (the  one 
blessed)  was  told.  Then  he  went  there  and  sat  down.  Again  he 
was  stroked  on  the  head  once.  "Now  my  grandchild,  what  I  am 
going  to  say  to  you,  whatever  I  may  say  to  you,  do  that.  You  will 
listen  to  me.  It  makes  no  difference  if  I  am  repeating  the  words 
again.  Now  this,  verily,  is  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you:  in  what¬ 
ever  way  this  your  grandfather  thought  of  you  when  he  first  blessed 
you,  the  same  I  think  of  you.  And  again  the  one  who  is  East,  what 
he  thinks  of  you,  I  also  will  think  the  same  of  you.  But  he  has  not 
given  you  a  flute  to  possess.  That  truly  is  what  you  must  use  when 
you  are  worshipping.  We  shall  hear  it  plainly,  at  least  I  shall  hear 
it  plainly  myself.  But  you  must  only  sound  it  when  you  are  wor¬ 
shipping.  Not  at  all  shall  I  be  deceived  in  my  mind  when  you  hold 
a  gens  festival.  All  of  us  who  are  called  manitous  are  very  sensitive 
in  hearing  it.  We  are  not  just  merely  sensitive  in  hearing  it,  but  we 
always  love  especially  to  hear  it.  That,”  he  said  to  him,  "is  why  I 
mention  the  flute  also  to  you.  Always  sound  it  first  when  you  are 
worshipping.  Even  if  we  are  sleeping  very  hard,  it  will  awake  us. 
Verily  we  shall  listen  to  you  when  you  pray  to  us.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say  to  you.  But,  my  grandchild,  if  there  are  only  three  of 
us,  what  we  say  to  you  will  not  prove  to  be  true.  That  is  all  that  I 
am  able  to  tell  in  giving  you  the  flute  to  own.  You  must  go  over 
to  see  the  one  who  lives  in  the  West,”  they  were  told. 

3599°—  25f - 6 
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A'pe'nowadtci'.  lya'  na'kAdtc  a/'pyawadtc  a'nAna/Apidtc1'. 
A'adtci'monidtci  katemina/gudtcinni' :  “NaT,  mA'nA  neketemi'- 
nawawA  ko'ci'se'menannA'.  Mw'ni  wa'dtci  ketemi'nawAgki',  'a'kl- 
wipapAgi'sApe'na'todtc  u'wlyawi'.  I'ni  wa'dtci  ketemi'nawAgki'. 

5MAnA/'kAdtca'  wata'pAnig  api'nidtcini  kI'cikAkA'nonegkwA'.  ■  O'ni 
na'kA/dtei  wadtcinawA/'kwanig  api'nidtcini  kl'cikAkA'nonegkwA'. 
O'n  aiyo''  na'k  a/'pyanAgk1',”  a/'in^tc1'.  “ Aiy6''megu  'aykgi 

wI'sA/'kowadtci  mamato'mudtcinni',  kni  wiidtc  aiyo''i  pyadtciplti'- 
gAnAgki',”  a/'inadtci'.  “ 'Ck'wa'na'lni,”  a/'inidtci'.  “Na'k,  no'ck'i, 
10aiyo''i  pyadtcinAna/'ApinIlu',”  a/'inadtci',  “  ana'sAmA/piyannlV’ 
a/'inidtci'.  “Kl'wktAm5nne',”  a/'igudtci'.  A'na'citepa'negudtci 
ne'gutenwi'.  Kl'ci/na'kAdtcina'citepa'negudtc1',  “Na'k,  no'ck'i, 
wl'cigkmegu'u  ke'ki'no'sunu  wl'i'nenanui'.  Kudtci/'i  me'to'dtci' 
cigwA/'ckwi'egi  nl'tAne'tunamu  wk'ineno'wanan11*',  ‘ini'megu 
15a/'cimigi  lya/'ma'i,’  ka'tA  'i'cita''a'kAnni'.  Ck  nepe'ki  kudtci/megu 
nknnA',  'Adtca''megumegu  ke'nawunne'.  Na'k,  no'ck'i,  mA'nA 
keme'co''  a'A'ckikete'mino'k1',  ketatotAmagotu'ge  me'to'sanenk- 
wi'tapA'ku''ckAmAn  a'kwa'ku'natagi  keme'to'sanenk- 
wi'pwawinotAkiwagwA''soyAnn1' ;  mamA'kadtci'megu 
kepemate''siwen  kni  wi'A'kwime'to'sanenkwiyAn111'. 
a'cime'ki  ma'me'ci'k  a'ckikete'min6'kA'.  Inidtca'na- 
'ninA  ketena'nemen  aneme’k1'.  Ini'megu  anane'menan111'.  'O'mA'n 
na/'kA!  ‘MA'kwa'dtci  kl'me'to'sa'neniwi,’  mame'ci'kA'megu  kete'- 
gotugke'.  Ini'megu  ketena'nemen116' .  O'ni  mAma'tomonni’.  ‘Ma'- 
25'kwa'dtci  kI'mAma'tommu'.  MA'kwa'dtci  mAmato'moyAnne',  kn 
a'cinAtota’so'wAnan  kni  wi'i''cikegki'/  mame'ci'kA'megu  kete'- 
gotugke.  Inidtca/'  ketena'nemen ne'.  Mamatomo'yAnini  kl'Ana'- 
'onawA  tawa''igAnnA'.  I'nA  wI'neno'ta'wAgetA'.  ‘ 'A'kd'kwA',’ 
kl'i’cite''kanawA'.  TA'se'nwi  pyadtci'i'cime'ki  ma'A'gi  pyadtci- 
30pitiga'wagwigki', — kni  ketenanemene  nknnA'.  Agwiga/'  Ini'gi 
negu'ta'  a'cimyane'tenig  inane'me'kinDi';  a'ci'megumenwigenig  In 
ana'neme'ki  na/'wInwawA;  wI'i'cimenwime'to'sanenI'wiyAnni',  kn 
a/'cime'ki'.  Kewigadtcidtca''megupe'setawa'petugke'.  ‘  Ki'wlgadtci- 
pe''setawi,’  ketegotuga'i'giyowe'.  Inidtca/'megu  wl'i'ca'wiyan 
35  a'ine'nugwanni'.  Nknaiyo  mA'n  il'inenani'megu  kni  wki'ca'- 
wiyanni\  Agwinegu'ta'i  wi'ina''ckagini  nekA'nawIn111'.  Tcagenwi'- 
megu'u  neta/pwapen  a'ci'cikAno'nenagke'.  Kegime'sikudtci'mAni 
nemanetowite'ka''sopennA'.  Waguna'dtca'i  na'k  wI'udtcipA'cito'- 
wayag’”' " 


wiwen111  , 
wiwenni', 
20  ik'kwagi 
I'niyatug 


a.o-ke'  ?  Agwiga/'i  wi  wawAnanemmA'megini  kago''  i'ciwAni'- 


40menagke'.  Nl'ke'kanemegunanA'megu  nagAtawanemkyAmetA  na- 
'nlna'nni',”  a/'igudtci'.  “Cawa'wInA,  no'ck'i,  mA'ni  tA'ck'iyagke', 


a'gwi  wl'tapwa'yaginima''tca'i'.  Wadtcike''siyagi  wawigi't 
wl'mawiwa'pAmag 
a',inidtci' 


kna' 

s/^lm^kwA'  o  a/'inidtc1'.  “I'n  a'kwikAno'nenanni',” 
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And  they  started  out.  When  they  likewise  came  there  he  sat 
down.  The  one  by  whom  he  had  been  blessed  related:  “  Now,  I  have 
blessed  this  our  grandchild.  This  was  why  I  blessed  him,  because 
he  made  himself  so  hungry  that  he  stumbled  around  from  hunger, 
that  was  why  I  blessed  him.  The  one  who  is  in  the  East  has  spoken 
to  him  also.  And  the  one  who  is  in  the  South  has  also  spoken  to 
him.  And  then  I  brought  him  here,”  he  said.  “He  will  also  make 
his  words  reach  here  when  he  worships,  that  was  why  I  brought  him 
in  here,”  he  said  to  him.  “O  yes,”  the  other  answered.  “Now,  my 
grandchild  come  and  sit  down,”  he  said  to  him,  “in  front  of  me,”  he 
said.  “I  will  give  you  instructions,”  he  was  told.  He  was  stroked 
once  on  the  head.  After  he  had  been  stroked  on  the  head  again, 
“Now,  my  grandchild,  bear  in  mind  well  what  I  am  to  say  to  you. 
Although  whatever  I  say  to  you  is  second-handed,  do  not  think, 
'  that  is  just  what  I  was  told  yonder.’  Lo!  I  am  another  being  and 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  you.  Now,  my  grandchild,  when 
your  grandfather  here  first  blessed  you,  he  probably  instructed  you 
about  life,  so  that  you  might  reach  the  end  of  your  life  as  long  as  it 
has  been  set;  so  you  would  not  be  lying  around  in  a  pile  (i.  e.,  dead) 
before  that  time;  surely  the  length  of  your  life  is  how  long  you  shall 
live.  That  very  likely  was  what  he  promised  you  who  first  blessed 
you.  Now  I  also  think  of  you  as  he  thought  of  you.  Precisely  so 
do  I  think  of  you.  And  this  too!  Probably  he  told  you,  dead  a 
quiet  life.’  I  think  of  you  the  same  way.  And  then  in  regard  to 
religion.  'Worship  quietly.  If  you  worship  quietly,  then  what¬ 
soever  you  pray  for  will  be  so,’  I  suppose  he  said  to  you.  I 
think  of  you  the  same  way.  When  you  worship,  fill  up  a  drum. 
That  is  what  we  will  hear.  You  will  call  it  a  'kettle.’  In  as  many 
ways  as  they  (to  whose  dwellings)  you  have  come  and  entered 
have  instructed  you,  in  so  many  I  think  of  you.  None  of  them 
think  of  you  in  an  evil  way;  they  think  of  you  in  a  good  way;  that 
you  would  have  a  good  life,  thus  did  they  instruct  you.  Probably 
you  will  listen  very  carefully  to  them.  'You  are  to  listen  very  care¬ 
fully  to  me,’  they  probably  told  you.  I  shall  do  just  the  same  as 
they  told  you.  This  which  I  say  to  you  is  what  I  shall  do.  Not  a 
word  of  mine  will  in  any  way  be  useless.8  We  shall  tell  the  truth  in 
every  way  we  have  spoken  to  you.  For  all  of  us  are  called  manitous. 
Why  then  should  we  lie?  We  shall  not  fail  to  be  known  if  we  lie 
to  you  in  any  way.  The  one  who  watches  us  will  know  about  us, 
he  was  told.  “But  my  grandchild  if  we  are  this  many,  our  sayings 
will  not  be  true.  So  you  must  go  to  see  the  one  who  lives  in  the 
North,”  he  said.  “That  is  all  I  can  speak  to  you,”  he  said. 

8  Literally  “will  not  fall  any  indefinite  spot.” 
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A'na'gwawadtc  ite'pi  wadtcike'si'yanigki\  lya/'  a/'pyawadtc 
a'pemiplti/gawadtci'.  A'A'pi'A'pinidtci  ne'niwAnm'.  A'kAno'- 
'kyanidtc  ume'co'me'sAn11'.  “Na'i',  mA'nA'A  ko'ci'se'menanA 
ncketemi'nawawA.  MA'ni  wadtciketemi'nawAgkl',  a'kiwipapAgi- 
5 'sApe'na't5dtc  u'wiyawi,  i'ni  wa'dtei  kAbo'twe  ketemi'nawAgkif. 
Wata'pAnigidtca/'  api'nidtcini  ki'cikAkA/nonegkwA'.  O'n  a  udtcino'- 
wiyag  o'ni  wadtcinawA/'kwanig  api'nidtcin  a'kAno/negudtc1'. 
O'ni  na'kAdtci  wadteipAgi'ci'monig  api'nidtcin  a’ki'cikAkAno'- 
negu^c1'.  'Onidtca''  aiyo''  a'pya'tonan11*'.” 

10  “'O'  wa'na'ini.  A'ce'megu.  Na'i',  no'cfi,  aiyo''  anasAmA'- 

piyani  pyadtcinAna''Apinnu',’;  a/'inedtc1'.  A'na'citepa/negudtci'. 
Ki'  cin  it5 ' tagu 'He1' ,  “Na'i',  no'ci''i,  mA'ni  keke'ka'netA  pyadtci- 
'cimagAni'wiyAni  mAnAga/'  a/'cime'k1',  a'ckimegukAkA'none'kA'. 
AwitA'niAni,  ‘ a'ciki'caguHcimya'netegi  ketena'nemen116',’  awitA' 
15'inene'sA\  Na'i'  mA'ni  kiwutA'pena'HoyAni  kiva'w  a'ketemagane'- 
tAman111'.  I'niHca  na/'ninA  ketena'nemene  wi'tapA'ku''ckAmAni'- 
megu  keme'to'saneni'wiwenni'.  I'ni  ki''i'caw  a'Anemime'to'sane'- 
niwidtci  me'to'sa'neni'wwA'.  KinAna/'i  'ini'megu  wi'Anemi'cime'to- 
'saneni'wiyAnni',  wi'cegane'tAmAne  mA'ni  niA'n  a_'cime'nugwanni'. 
20  Kagd'b  yo  winA'megu  kekiwi'uHcipemiwe'negop1'.  A'gwi  tcAga/'egin 
anane'menagke'.  Pe'ki'megu  me'ca'w  anane'menagke\  NakA'Hci 
nina/n  a'gwi  po'sipApiwimaneto'a'i'yaginni',  tA'swi'mAni pemipitiga'- 
wiyagke\  Ke'tcinawe'megu  netAno'kane'gunanA  wi'nA  mawAdtci 
niga'nike'tcima'netowA'.  Neki'cidtca''mAni'atotAma'gopenA  wi'ina- 
25  'inane'menagke'.  I'niHca  ketena'nemene  mA'n  ana'neme'ki 
niganikA'none'kA'.  Ta''sw  a/'cime'ki,  ini'megu  ketena'nemene 
na/'nInnA'.  Na'kA'  ma'Agi  pyaHcipitiga'wAtcigi  tA''swi  pyaHci'i'- 
'ci'i,'cime'ki',  ini'megu  na/'ninA  ketena/nemenne'.  'O'ni  ni'n  \ 
wi'kAno'nenan111'.  MAmatomi'yagini  mA'n  a'gwi'  ca/'cki  wi'ne'to'- 
30 ne'to'mApi'yAnin11*'.  Ki'nAgAmu'megku'.  Wi'neno'Honag  i'ni  wi'u- 
dtcinAgA'moyAnni'.  MA'ni  ki'ke'ka'netA',  tA'se'nwi  pyaHcipiti'- 
ga.yAnni':  i'ni  wi'pemi'cikAna'wiyAnni'.  A'pena'Hc  a'cipiti'gayAni 
nige'e'nanAn  ini'megu  wi'i'citetepike'ka'i'gayAnni'. 
nagAmo'yAnin  A'ce'megu  wi'tA'cimi''cami''cadtcinaga'- 
me'to'Hci  ki''maiyu'.  Ki''mawit  o'tawen111',  ketota'- 
_  Me'sotawe'megu  kiHcime'to'sane'niwaw  ina'  wi'mawi- 
magJ‘-"~'.  Agwi'  kinwawA  ne'ci''kA  wi'mawiti'so'yagwinni'.  Ki'witA'- 
magopi  nAgA'monAn111'.  Ininiga/'megu  ke'gime'si  nina'nA  nenAgA- 
mone'nanAn11*'. 

40  “Ke''tenAdtca'  _neta/pi'egwA  mA'nA  mene'tA'megu  ka'none'k 
a'kete'mino'k1'.  IniHca/'megu  na/'nin  a'cikA''ckikAn6'nenanni'. 
Agwi'  kutAgi  pai'ya'kiHc  a'gwi  wi'inaneme'nanin111'.  MAni'megu 
na/'ninA  me'to'saneni'wiwenni'.  Cawa/winA  mA'ni  tA''ciyagke', 
a'gwi  wi'tapwa'yaginni'.  I'niHca'  A''pemeg  a'pitA',  mame'Hcina' 
45i'n  a'ApiHci  wi'kA'nPne'k1'.  Ki'cinAkAno'ne'k  i'ni  wi'ta'pwayagke'. 
MA'n  ini  wi'i'ca'wiyAnni',  tA''swaiyAg  a'ci'menanni';  iniHca/'i 
wi'wapi'wenAdtci  ko'ci'se'menan  itep1',”  a/'iniHc1'. 


ma'A'ni 
Agwiga/' 
35  yAninni', 
wenwawi' 

-kwA* 
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They  started  out,  going  North.  When  they  arrived  there  they 
started  to  walk  in.  A  man  was  sitting  there  all  the  time.  Then  his 
grandfather  spoke.  “Now,  I  have  blessed  this  our  grandchild. 
This  is  why  I  blessed  him,  because  he  made  himself  so  hungry  that  he 
was  stumbling  around  from  hunger,  that  was  the  reason  I  soon 
blessed  him.  He  has  been  spoken  to  by  the  one  who  sits  in  the  East. 
Then  when  we  came  out  from  there  he  was  spoken  to  by  the  one  who 
sits  in  the  South.  And  then  also  he  has  been  spoken  to  by  the  one 
who  sits  in  the  West.  Then  verily  I  brought  him  here  to  you.” 

“O,  yes.  Well,  I’ll  try.  Now,  my  grandchild,  come  here  and  sit 
down  in  front  of  me,”  he  was  told.  Then  he  was  stroked  on  the  head. 
After  he  had  been  thus  treated,  “Now,  my  grandchild,  you  know 
what  all  you  have  been  told  before,  what  he  said  to  you,  who  first 
spoke  to  you.  They  would  not  ever  say  to  you,  'I  think  of  you  in 
the  wickedest  way.’  Now  this  was  the  reason,  by  going  around  hungry 
you  have  made  your  body  wretched.  So  I  also  think  that  you  will 
reach  your  span  of  life.  You  are  to  do  exactly  as  the  people  who  are 
to  live  on.  You  also  will  live  on  the  same  way,  if  you  think  strongly 
of  whatever  this  one  may  say  to  you.  Because  there  is  some  reason 
for  your  being  taken  around.  What  we  thought  of  you  is  no  small 
thing.  It  is  a  big  thing  which  we  think  of  you.  And  besides  we  are 
no  small  manitous,  as  many  of  us  as  you  have  visited  in  turn.  The 
leading  and  .  the  great  manitou  has  personally  hired  us.  We  have 
already  been  instructed  the  way  each  one  of  us  must  bless  you.  So  I 
bless  you  the  same  way  as  he  blessed  you  who  first  spoke  to  you. 
As  much  as  he  said  to  you,  the  same  way  I  also  think  of  you.  And 
what  as  many  of  them  whom  you  have  visited  on  the  way  said  to  you, 
I  bless  you  the  same  way.  And  now  I  shall  speak  to  you  myself. 
When  you  are  worshipping  us,  you  must  not  only  be  sitting  there 
solemnly.  You  must  sing.  We  shall  be  able  to  hear  you  from  where 
you  will  sing.  You  know  the  number  of  times  you  have  gone  to  and 
entered  (dwellings) ;  in  your  speech  you  must  refer  to  them  in  order. 
Always  when  you  go  in,  you  must  name  these  our  wickiups  in  a  circle. 
And  when  you  are  singing,  you  are  not  to  be  singing  sportively;  you 
must  be  same  as  wailing.  You  will  be  wailing  over  the  town,  your 
town.  All  your  fellow  people  are  they  over  whom  you  will  be  wailing 
there.  You  must  not  be  wailing  over  yourselves  alone.  You  will 
be  instructed  in  the  songs.  And  the  songs  are  all  ours. 

“To  be  sure  this  first  one  who  spoke  to  you  and  blessed  you  has 
pleased  me.  That  is  all  I  am  able  to  speak  to  you  myself.  I  can  not 
bless  you  any  other  way.  My  (blessing)  will  be  also  in  regard  to  life. 
But  if  we  are  this  many,  what  we  say  will  not  be  true.  So,  he  who  is 
above,  is  the  last  one  to  speak  to  you  as  he  is  seated  there.  After  he 
speaks  to  you  then  we  shall  all  tell  the  truth.  Then  you  must  do  this 
way,  as  many  things  as  I  have  told  you;  and  now  you  may  go  and 
take  our  grandchild  there,”  he  said. 
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O'ni  na'kA/dtc  a'a'wAnedte  A/'pemegki<.  Iya''megu  a''pyanedtci 
kl'Aegugi  wawene'tenig  ii''natAgki'.  O'n  a'a'winidtci  nlgane’si'- 
nidtcin  a'pIti'gAnedtci'.  O'ni  katemina'gudtcin  a'kAno/’kyanidtci', 
a'nemA/'sowadtciga'1'. 

5  “NaV,  mAnA'ku'i  neketemi'nawawA< .  MAniga/'i  wadtciketemi'- 
nawAgki',  a'kiwipapAgi'sApe'na'todtc  u'wlyawi.  Wa/dtci  ketemi'- 
Kl'cidtca/'ikAkA/nonegwA  wata'pAnig  api'nidtcinni'. 


nawAg 


ki' 


Anane'megudtci  witAmagkwA'.  O'ni  wadtcinawA''kwanigi  te'pina'i 
namA/'kAmig  api'nidtei  iiyl'gi  kl’cikAkA'n5negkwA' ;  anane'megudtci 
10 kl'ciwI'tAmagkwA',  wI'atotA/magudtci  pe'pigwa'ckwi'.  O'ni  na'kA'- 
dtci  wadtcipAgi'ci'monig  api'nidtcin  iiylgi'megu  kl'ci'adtci'mo'egw 
iinane 'megudtci',  wI'i'ci'atotA'magudtc  anwawa''so'Anni',  mamato'- 
mudtcini  wI'Ana/'onadtci'.  O'ni  wadtcike''siyag  api'nidtcin  ayi'gi 
wi'tAinagwA  wl’ un AgA 'moni dtc  anane'megudtc1'.  Na'i',  'Inidtca'- 
15'na'liAdtc  aiyo''  a'pyii'tonani  mA'nA  ko'ei'se'menannA'. 


'0'  'I'nip  a'kAno'negudtc1',  “Na'i',  pitlga'gku'.  Pe''k  aiyo''i 
nI'wItA'mawawA',”  a/'inidtc1'.  “Na'i',  'aiy6''megu  'ano'sAmA'piyani 
pyadtcinAna''ApinnuV’  a/'ine'Ac"1'.  Ne'notaw  Ite'p  a'mawinAna'- 
'Apidtc1'.  A'se'kwatA'minidtc  u'ne'kAnni'.  Kl'ci'se'kwatA/minidtci', 
20  “Na'i',  no'cl''1',  negwl''1',”  'a/'igudtci'.  '“Neme'c6''A',  no''sA'/ 
inane 'min1111',’’  a/'iguAc1'.  Ini'megu  a'ci'ta'adtci',  “Neme'co', 
An5n/'se,”  'a'ci'ta'adtci'. 

“Aiyo''Inugi  ke'tA'tone  nekA'nawIni  mA'ni  nena'mowen111', 
mAni'megu  na/'klnA  kena'mowen111'.  Ini'megu  'a'tcawl'cwina'- 
25moyAgkwe<;  keketemino'nedtea''  na/'nInnA'.  Ini'megu  'a''pen 
anane'menani  mA'ni  tA''swi  me'to'sanenl'wiyAn111',  A'cewa'nA  kl'nA 
kemawAdtci'megu  'Ane'kl''1';  cewii'nA  wl''me'cawi  mawAdtc 
anane'menan111',’’  a/'igudtc1'. 

“Me'ce'megu  kl'tA'cime'tome'to'saneniwi'te'ka'su  mA'ni  ma'ne- 
30'seg  a'a'wiyan111',  cewii'nA  kAbo'twe  wl'pyawA  wi'wA'niwA'- 
nime'kA',  'ninAga''megu  'ayi'gi  nI'waw!tegkwA',’  wI'i'ci'ta'awA'. 
Ina''A'sami'megu  WAniwA'nime'ke',  I'ni  wi'kl'ckA'tA'wAgi  nin \'~ 
megku'.  Ke/'toinawe  nI'kI'ckA'tA'wawA'.  Inidtca/'i  wi'wi'cega'netA- 
man  A'sa'me'sit6'.  MA'ni  ketA'ki'mi  kl'wAni'gwanegkwA\  Kl'cidtca'- 
35  'megupo'nika'go'a'neme'ke',  I'ni  nl'nA  wi'wawI''ciyAnni',  a'gwi  wl- 
'wAnl'ka'yanini  mA'ni  nl'nA  nAna''c  aAi'menan111'.  MA'nige  wi'i'- 
Aawidtc1'.  Wl'neno''tagwIwA  tca'gi  kiigo''1'.  A'gwi  wl'ku'- 
'tAginni'.  Cewa'nA  nl'nA  mA'ni  a'gwi  nAna/'c  aiyo''  -ii'a'wiyani 
wl''pyadtcinni'.  I'ni  wl'i',cawidtci'.  lya/'megu  wI'tAne'negowA'. 
40Negute'nwi  kl'ckA'tA'wAg  i'ni  wI'sa'gi'Agki'.”  I'nip  a/'igudtci\ 
“I'ni  negute'nw  anane'menan111'.  O'ni  na'kA'dtci  mAmatomo'- 
yAnini  mA'kwa'dtci  wI'mAma'tomAdtci  katemino''kigk1',  nlnAga'- 
'meg  ayl'gki'.  A'gwi  nl'nA  kiigo''  i'cimAtagwineniwI'yanin  aiy5'' 
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Then  also  he  was  taken  above.  When  he  was  brought  yonder  to 
the  firmament,  he  saw  a  beautiful  sight.  Then  he  was  taken  in  to 
where  the  leading  one  was.  Then  the  one  by  whom  he  had  been 
blessed  spoke,  and  they  were  standing. 

“Now  I  have  blessed  this  being.  This  is  why  I  blessed  him, 
because  he  made  himself  so  hungry  that  he  would  stumble  around 
from  hunger.  So  I  took  pity  on  him.  He  has  been  spoken  to  by  the 
one  who  is  in  East.  He  has  been  told  by  him  how  he  is  thought  of. 
And  then  the  one  who  is  directly  below  in  the  South  has  spoken  to 
him;  he  has  been  instructed  how  he  was  thought  of,  that  he  would 
he  instructed  about  the  flute.  And  then  again  the  one  Avho  is  in 
West  has  also  told  him  how  he  is  blessed,  how  he  would  he  instructed 
about  the  drum,  and  to  fill  the  drum  when  he  is  worshiping.  And 
he  has  also  been  told  by  the  one  who  is  in  the  North  how  he  was  blessed 
to  possess  songs.  So  now  I  have  brought  this  our  grandchild  here 
to  you.” 

Then,  it  is  said,  he  was  addressed,  “Come  in.  I  shall  instruct  him 
fully  here,”  he  said.  “Now  come  over  and  sit  down  right  in  front  of 
me,”  he  was  told.  Then  the  Indian  went  over  there  and  sat  down. 
Then  the  other  spat  on  his  hands.  After  spitting  on  them,  “Now,  my 
grandchild,  my  son,”  he  was  told,  “Think  of  me  as  Huy  grandfather, 
my  father,’  ”  he  was  told.  And  he  thought  that  way,  “O  my  grand¬ 
father!  my  father!”  he  thought. 

“  At  this  place  I  now  place  my  word  and  my  breath  in  you,  and  this 
is  your  breath  also.  We  both  breathe  alike;  so  I  bless  you  myself. 
I  have  the  same  thought  alike  toward  all  of  you  who  are  mortal,  but 
toward  you  a  little  more;  but  my  thought  toward  you  will  be  the 
largest,”  he  was  told. 

“You  shall  continually  be  called  mortal  on  this  island  9  where  you 
are,  but  some  time  soon  some  one  will  come  who  will  fool  you,  and 
‘  he  even  will  mention  me,’  so  he  will  think.  If  he  fools  you  too  much, 
then  you  must  think  of  me,  and  I  shall  whip  him  myself.  I  shall 
personally  whip  him.  Then  you  must  think  of  it  strongly  if  he  gets 
too  bad.  He  will  take  your  land  away  from  you  secretly.  If  he  has 
ceased  to  care  anything  for  you,  then  you  must  call  me,  for  I  will 
never  forget  this  myself,  what  I  have  promised  you.  This  is  what  he 
will  do.  Everything  will  be  able  to  understand  him.  He  will  not 
fear  it.  But  he  will  never  be  able  to  come  where  I  am.  That  is 
what  will  happen  to  him.  He  will  be  fooling  over  there.  When  I 
whip  him  once  then  I  will  frighten  him.”  It  is  said  that  was  what  he 
was  told.  “  That  is  one  way  I  bless  you.  And  then  when  you  wor¬ 
ship  you  are  to  worship  quietly  the  beings  who  have  blessed  you, 
including  myself.  I  am  in  no  way  a  sportive  person  here  where  I  am. 


9  That  is,  this  earth.  A  common  Algonquin  and  Siouan  conception. 
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a'a'wiyanni'.  Me'tddtci'megu  a'pedtcikl'wadtcawi',  'i'ni  nl'n  a'ca'- 
wiyanni',  no'cl'4',  negwl'4'/’  a/'igu'Hc*'.  “Me'cemego'na'  u'wIya'A 
nenl'w  o'n  i'kwa'wA  nenl'wA  pwawike'ka'nemat  k'kwawAn  a'cigi'- 
nigwanni',  I'nA  wI'nene'ka'nemAgkA'.  I'kwa'wA  na'kA'dtci  pwawike- 
5'ka/nematA  ne'niwAn  a'cigi'nigwan111',  I'nA  wI'nene'ka'nem4gkAk 
'Agwiga'ma'mA'kadtci  wl'na'imA'kA/tawidtci'.  Ini'megu  I'ni  wl'i'- 
'cigenwi  me'to'sane'niwidtc  u'wiya'  i''cawite'.  I'ni  negu't  a'cike- 


O'ni 


na/,kAdtci  ki'ganoni  ke'ten  ana'- 


netAgkA',  wigate'tAgA'megu,  pwawi'megu  kagc/'i  na'i''ciwapA' 
10  'cotAgkA', 


'  kanetAmwi ' '  en  an  ni ' . 

kA' 

I'ni  na'kA^tc1'. 

“ NlriA'kudtci  ke''tenA  nekl'ci'adtcimo''awAgi  nIdtcimane'towAgi 
wl'ina'inane'menagkwe',  a'A'sami'megukwa''kwatcatcA'kwa'kunAmc>'- 
nAgowe  keme ' to '  saneniwl ' wenwa  wi ' ,  cewa/n  I'ni  wI'udtci'AtA'mawa- 
dtci'.  Mo''tci  ni'n  agwi'negut  Ane'ckenAdtci'gawen  A'ckunAmati'- 
15so'yanin  A'sama'wA'.  KetcagimegukinwawAkegApi''enepw  a'me'to- 
'saneniwite'ka/'soyagkwe'.  Iniga'’i  wadtcikegApi'e'nAgowe',  A'ckA- 
dtci'kA/mawate  mam.A'kadtci'megu  kl’ cikc tcm i  'non age,  I'ni  wl'wapi- 
'AtA'ma'agkwe',  agwipl'ne'c1'.  'Agwiga/'aylgi  wl'kemoteme'na- 
gwinn1'.  A'tanlwi'megu  wl'i''cawidtci  kem5te'menagkwe'.  Mo''tci 
20  nl'nA  kemoteme'nAgow  A'ta'sAku''megu  ami'ca'wiyanni'.  'I'ni 
na’kA/dtc  a'ci'menanni\  Kl'wi'cigidtca/'megunene'ka'net 
neme'ki 


hia'iia'a  keme'co'meV 


ana'- 

a'cki'megu'ukete'mino'kA'. 


'A'ine'kidtca''  kl'cikAno'ne'kig  Ini'megu  wi'i'ca'wiyAn111'.  Wi'ta'- 


pwawAgki', 


agu'wIya'A  nAna'w  inane'me'kinni'.  A'ci'megumen- 


25wigenig  l'n  ana'neme'k1'.  A'ciga'imyane'tenig  In  ana'neme’ke', 
mame'ci''k  awi't  aiyo'’i  pyanene'na'A',  l'n  ami'ca'wiyAnni\ 


“  I'nugi  wl'nA  mA'n  aiyo''niAni  kenii/w  a'a'wiyanni',  'a'cinagu'- 
'siyani  keke'ka'nemmi'.  Na'kA'mAni'  sAnAgi'nagwAtw  aiyo'' 
u'wIya'A  wl/'pyadtc1'.  Aiyo'tca/'mAni  me'cena''  kenat  a'kete'- 
30mino'ki  ma'A'gi  mane'towAgki\  I'ni  wadtcina'tAmAn  aiyo''mAn 
a'a'wiyanni'.  Me'teno''megu  anemiketemi'nagut  ano'kane'mAgi' 
l'n  wI’Anemi'natAg  aiyo''i  mA'n  a'cinagWA'tenigki'.  Kegya'ki'- 
nawadtci':  klmo'dtci  katemi'nagutA  wawAne'cka'imane'towAnni', 
Ina'megu’u  wl'tA'cikl'co'wanegw  a'gw  aiyo'4'. 

35  “  Klnaiyo'niAn  Ini'megu  'a'kl'co'wane'ki  ma'A'gi  katemi'no- 

'kigki'.  l'n  a'kl'ca'wlwadtc1'.  A'gwi  na'nag.Adtci  kago''i  wl'i'ne- 
'kin  u'w!ya'A',  I'ni  mA'n  a’kl'citepikA'none'ki  mane'towAgki'. 
Ketetepu'sa/'egop  I'na'i  ketA''kimwawi'.  Aiyo''  Ini  mawAdtcA'kow 
Ini'megu  mamedteina''  a'a'pedtcikI'cowa'nenegki'.  Inidtca/'i  wl'wl- 
40'ciginene'kane'tAniAn  a'i'nenegki',  Ininayapi  wI''aiyAnni'.  Kudtea- 
winu'megu  mA'kwa'dtci  wfme'to'sanenI'wiyAnni';  a’pene'megu 
'ina'netlnnu';  lya'4';  wIdtci's5'mAteig  l'n  anegi'kwi'menan111'. 
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It  is  just  as  if  it  were  lonely  all  the  time,  that  is  how  I  am,  my  grand¬ 
child,  my  son,”  he  was  told.  “Any  man  or  woman,  a  man  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  woman,  he  is  the  one  I  shall  think  of. 
And  a  woman  who  knows  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  man,  she  is  the 
one  I  shall  think  of.  Truly  the  person  does  not  have  to  fast.  If  any 
one  does  so,  in  that  way  he  (or  she)  will  have  a  long  life.  That  is  one 
thing  I  let  you  know.  And  then  also  the  one  who  believes  the  gens 
festival  to  be  true,  one  who  listens  to  it  carefully,  one  who  never  talks 
foolishly  against  it,  that  is  another  thing. 

“It  is  true  that  I  have  instructed  my  fellow  manitous  how  they 
shall  bless  you,  because  I  have  set  your  lives  entirely  too  short,  but 
that  is  how  they  will  get  smoke.  Even  myself,  I  have  not  even 
saved  one  pipe  full  of  tobacco  for  myself.  I  have  placed  it  all  for 
you  who  are  called  mortals.  That  is  why  I  set  it  with  you,  so  that 
later  on  if  they  want  to  smoke,  after  they  have  truly  blessed  you, 
then  you  are  to  begin  to  let  them  smoke — and  not  without  reason. 
And  also  they  will  not  steal  it  from  you.  There  is  something  which 
will  happen  to  any  who  steals  it  from  you.  Even  if  I  should  steal  it 
from  you  there  would  be  something  that  would  happen  to  me.  This 
also  I  promise  you.  So  you  must  remember  very  firmly  the  way 
this  your  grandfather  has  blessed  you,  the  one  who  first  blessed  you. 
Whatever  those  who  have  spoken  to  you  say  to  you,  do  that.  They 
will  tell  the  truth,  no  one  thinks  of  you  as  being  in  a  distant  lonely 
spot.  They  think  of  you  only  the  way  it  is  good.  If  they  thought 
of  you  in  a  wicked  way,  probably  you  would  not  have  been  brought 
here,  that  is  what  would  have  happened  to  you. 

“To-day  you  now  see  me  here  where  I  am,  you  know  how  I  look. 
And  it  looks  difficult  for  anyone  to  come  here.  It  is  possible  for  you 
to  see  this  place  because  these  manitous  have  blessed  you.  That  is 
why  you  see  this  place  where  I  am.  Only  the  one  who  in  the  future 
is  blessed  by  those  whom  I  have  hired  will  see  what  this  place,  here, 
looks  like.  You  may  know  it  by  this  sign;  if  any  one  is  secretly 
blessed  by  an  evil  manitou,  he  will  be  decided  upon  right  there,  not 
here. 

“Just  so  those  who  have  blessed  you,  have  decided  upon  you. 
Now  they  are  done.  No  one  will  say  anything  (more)  to  you, 
because  the  required  number  of  manitous  have  spoken  to  you. 
You  have  been  made  to  walk  around  your  earth  (down  there).  Right 
here  is  the  last  time  thay  have  decided  upon  you.  So  now  you 
think  very  hard  of  what  they  have  told  you,  for  now  you  must  go. 
Try  to  lead  a  quiet  life;  think  of  each  other  equally  alike,  yonder;  I 
speak  to  the  people  of  your  gens  in  common. 
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“Fnugi  niA'n  ii'kAno'nenan  Iniga/'i  wI'A'ck'toyAni  mi'ca/mmi', 
Ini'megu  wi'inegk'kwitepane'tA  mAnni';  a/gwi  kknA  ne'ck'kA 
wI'tepanetA/mAnni\  A'pene'megu  kl'ina'net  kni  mk'cammi'. 
Me'ce'megu  wIdtci'so/mAtA',  ‘ni'kkganu/  ine''ke',  ‘kAkAta/ni'iyu/ 
5kk'inawA'.  A'gwi  ma'mA'kadtci  kinA'megu  ne'ck'kA  wi'tA'ciklkl- 
gano'yAninni',  me'ce'megu  An  a'ciwFtck'somAt  I'nanA  tapa'- 


netAg 


kA' 


mo'tci'meffu 


'Ape/no'a'A  na'ina'' 


a'kl '  ciwi ' '  s  wi'  e  d  tc 


Ini'meg  a’kl'citepa'netAgki'.  Fn  a/'cikegki'.  Fni  na'kA/dtc  a'gwi 
wi'tA'ci'u'pwi'u'pwi'etkyAnin111',  kA''ci  ki'nAtAwa'netAmawa/wAku- 
10  dtci  kidtcime'to'sa'neniwA  wl'menwime'to'sane'niwFtc1';  kni  wi'u- 
dtci'i'ci'tci'gayAnni'.  Inidtca/'i  tA''sutun  a'i'nenanni',”  a/'igudtci\ 
A'ni'si/wenedtc1'.  Aiya'pAmi  pya'yadtc  a/'to'kFtc1'.  A  tAgwagi'- 
nigiga/’ip  a/'nepadtci'  kwIyenA'megu  meno'kA'minig  a/'to'kFtc1'. 
Me'ce'megu  a’inepA'ckA'tenig  a'pe'ckunawA'kAmigA'tenigi  pe'ckuna/- 
15wi'Anni<.  Me'tego'n  na'kA/dtc  a'w&'pAtAgki',  a'tcagimegukl'cipya'- 


ki' 


yanig 

A'Api,'Apidtci'.  Keya'ApAga/'i  ne'kA'nipeponw  kna'i  nepanepa'- 
te'6'.  A'ke'gi'cigi  kenwa/V'.  A'Apk'ApFtc1',  “Citcltca/  wa'na'i! 
Ne'kA'nipeponw  aiyo''i  ne'cegi'cine'petugke',”  a'i'ci'ta'adtci'. 

20  A'aiya'ci'meguwkgowFtc1'.  A'pemipAr'segwidtc  a'klwi'megu'aiya- 
'co'ga'saktc  a'nenya''pi'cigki'.  A/'nagwadtc  a'uwkge'Ftc1'.  Ca/'cki 
mAte/pw  a'A''tanigki'.  O'ni  a/'penudtci  wlgiya'pi'klgki'.  'Iya/' 
a/'pyadtc  ume'so'tana'  a'uwkginidtc  a'wk'senFtc1'.  A/'nepadtc1'. 


Inipi  na'kA/dtc  Iniyane'meg  a'pyanu'tagudtci'.  “  Keke'kaneta'- 
25petuge  wi'unAgAmonkyAnini  nAgA'monAni  na'kA/dtci  kAnakAna'- 
wInAnniV’  a/,igudtci<.  “Kf aiyadtcimo'e'nedtca'  upyii'ni  wkun- 
AgAmonkyAnin111'.  Ma'nat5nni':  kni  wAdtcupyani'nenanni'.  Upyani'- 
megu  ki’adtci'mo'ene  mo''tci  mA'ni  mkcammi'.  Upyani'megona'i 
ki'adtci'mo'ene  na'kA/dtci  wf  k'cawidtci  nlmi'F'.  MAmatomowikA'- 
30nawln  upyani'megu  ki'wktAmonne\  I'ni  pyadtci'inadtcimo'- 
'enanni\  'A'te'tcima''tca'i  wawTte'pi  na'kA/dtci  kl'mawi'uwkgk1'. 
'A'gwi  wi'nA  kemA'tepugki',  A'te'tcima''megu.  Fni  pe''ki  wi'witA'- 
monan”*'.  Fni'  ca/'cki  pyadtcinadtcimo/'enanni'/’  a/'igudtc1'. 
“  Ini'megu  'k'cawin  a'i'nenanni',”  a/'igiFtci'.  “'Au',”  ,a''inadtc1\ 
35  0'nip  a'na'gwanFtc1'. 

Keya'ApAga/'ipi  nya'wuguni  nepa'te'e'.  Ini  ne''ki  pemipi'anwk- 
'kagudtc  ume'so'tana'i  wi'to'kI'egudtci'.  Ca'cki'meg  a”namudtc 
a'tA'cina'sawa'nemedtci'. 

Ki'ci'to'kFtc1',  “Keke'ka/netN  V’  a/'inedtci'.  “A'an'e,”  a/'inadtc 
40ugyanni'.  A'A'cA/megudtci',  'a'adtci'mo'adtc  o''sAnni':  “Na'k, 
Ano''se',  ki'a/mlwe'ci  mame^tcina'1';  A'te''tci  ni'mawi'uwkgk1',” 
a''inadtc*'. 

“'Au',”  a/'igudtc1'. 
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“When  I  speak  to  you  now,  then  you  must  make  the  sacred  pack, 
and  you  will  own  it  in  common;  you  shall  not  possess  it  alone.  All 
of  you  must  think  of  this  sacred  pack  alike.  If  any  one  of  the  con¬ 
freres  of  your  gens  should  say  to  you,  ‘  I  am  going  to  hold  a  gens 
festival,’  you  are  to  tell  him,  'it  will  be  very  good  if  you  do.’  You 
should  certainly  not  hold  all  the  gens  festivals  yourself,  for  anyone 
who  is  a  fellow-member  of  your  gens  is  an  owner  of  it;  even  a  little 
baby  after  it  is  named  has  then  an  ownership  in  it.  That  is  how  it  is. 
And  you  must  not  make  merry  over  it  with  each  other,  because  you 
will  desire  your  fellow  people  to  have  healthy  lives;  that  is  the  object 
of  you  doing  thus.  That  is  the  mouthful  I  say  to  you,”  he  was  told. 

Then  he  was  taken  down.  When  he  returned,  then  he  woke  up. 
It  was  in  the  fall  when  he  went  to  sleep,  and  it  was  precisely  in  spring 
when  he  woke  up.  The  grass  was  up  quite  a  bit,  and  the  flowers 
were  in  bloom  and  in  abundance.  When  he  looked  at  the  trees,  they 
all  had  already  leaved  out. 

He  was  sitting  there  all  the  time.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  had  been 
asleep  all  winter  long.  For  a  long  time  the  mark  showed  where  he 
had  lain.  As  he  was  sitting  there,  “O,  how  strange!  I  must  have 
been  lying  here  all  winter  long,”  he  thought.  He  was  yet  sleepy. 
When  he  got  up,  he  staggered  around  as  he  was  weak  from  lying 
down.  He  went  away  to  his  little  home.  Only  the  frame  of  a 
wickiup  was  there.  Then  he  went  to  the  village.  When  he  got  to 
his  parents’  home  he  ate  a  meal.  Fie  went  to  sleep. 

And  then  it  is  said  again  the  same  one  came  to  him.  “I  suppose 
you  know  what  songs  you  are  to  have,  and  the  speeches,”  he  was 
told.  “I  shall  instruct  you  slowly  what  songs  you  are  to  have. 
They  are  many;  that  is  why  I  tell  you  slowly.  Besides  I  shall 
instruct  you  very  slowly  even  in  regard  to  this  sacred  pack.  Very 
slowly  shall  I  likewise  instruct  you  on  what  a  dancer  is  to  do.  The 
speech  of  worship  I  shall  instruct  you  slowly.  That  is  what  I  came 
to  tell  you.  So  you  go  and  live  in  a  far  off  and  lonely  place  again 
for  a  while.  Not  at  the  frame  of  your  wickiup,  at  some  other  far 
away  lonely  place.  Then  I  shall  instruct  you  fully.  That  is  all  I 
came  to  tell  you,”  he  was  told.  “Do  just  as  I  tell  you,”  he  was  told. 
“All  right,”  he  said  to  him.  Then  (the  visitor)  wTent  away. 

It  is  a  fact,  it  is  said,  that  he  had  slept  for  four  days.  That  length 
of  time  had  his  parents  failed  to  waken  him.  He  was  only  known 
to  be  alive  by  breathing. 

After  he  woke  up,  “Are  you  conscious?”  he  was  told.  “  Yes,”  he 
said  to  his  mother.  He  was  fed,  and  he  told  his  father:  “Now, 
father,  move  me  away  for  the  last  time;  I  shall  live  in  some  far  away 
lonely  place,”  he  said  to  him. 

“All  right,”  he  wTas  told. 
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'O'nip  A'te'tcima/'  a'mawitA'cA/'cigadtci  neni'wA'.  Ki''cigadtc 
a'na'gwanidtc  ugwP'swawAn11*'.  'O'ni  neni'w  a'nawAdtci'Ane'A'- 
nenwidtci'.  Ki'ki'ci'A'ne'A'nenwidtc  ite'p  a/'adtc  ugwi'sA'n  a'uwi'- 
ginidtci'.  'lya/'  a/'pyadtc  Aga/mete  a'nAna/'Apidtc1'.  "  Waguna''1'/’ 
5'a/'igudtc  ugwi'sA'nni'.  "Na'i',  negwP'i,  kepyadtci'ku'inAtawike- 
'kii'nemen  a'cike/'tenAketemino'nugwani  mane'towAgki',  'o'  wi'pwa- 
wiga'ikete'mino'ki  tanA'kay'ka'i  ki'ci'meguketemin5'nAgidtce'. 
Pwawiki'ciketemino'nugwani  ni'nA  ki'mi'nenne',  negwl'*1',  nema'- 
netommi' 


Ke'tenAga/'megu  Yn  i/'cigenwi'/’  a/'igudtci'. 


10  “O'  wa/na'i'ni,  'And'V',  ki'ci'adtcimo/'iyAni  ni'ke'ka/net  a'cike'- 

nugwanni'.  A'wigadtci'awi'wAnani  ni''awi'.  MAni'  kudtc  a'cige'no’igi 
niya'wi';  me'todtca/pe'e  kago''  a'A''ci'togki',  ke^kl'top1',  inidtca' 


a'ca'wiyanni'/’  a/'inadtc  o'sA'nni'. 


'O'nip1',  "NaY  ponanetA'nu  wi'ina'neme'k  a'cita'a/gwa'igi 
15mane'towAgki',”  a/'igu'Hc1'.  "MAnidtca/'i  mA'nA  kidtei'megu- 


'Aneno'tananA  wi'na/ne'sAg 


kwe' 


agwiga/'  u'wiya'A  wi'kA'ckike- 


'kaneme'nAgwinni'.  Inidtca/'  anane'menani  wi'i'ca'wiyAnni'.  'Mc- 
'ceti'gke' !  NegwP'sA  tA'ciku'tAgu'tAgA'pena/'to'iw  u'wiyawi'/ 
ketena'nemen11®'.  MA'ni  wi'nA  ni'n  ananeta/gu'siyan111',  i'ca'- 
20wiyAnni',  a/gwi  ma/mA'kadtc  i'tA'ciku'tAkutAgA'pena'to'yAnini 
ki'yawi'.  Ca'cki'megu,  'mA'ni  pa'niAnA  wiY'cawiwA'/  ina/nemAte', 
ini 'mega  'ami/'cawidtci'.  ‘MAn  i'nina'i  wi'ponina'tAmAni  wa'- 
'sayawi/  ina'nemAt  Ini'megu  'ami''cikegki'.  Ninaiyu'ga'i  ketugwi'- 


semen 


ne<  ”  s'S 


a/'inadtc  u'gwi'sAn1 


25  'O'ni  ki'cini'igudtc  o'sA'nni',  “Na'i',  Ano's®',  a/gwi  me'ce'na'i 
wi'nA'kume'nanin  ananetagu''siyAnni'.  Ni'nA,  And'Y',  inugi'- 
megu  p5nimi'nnu'.  '  KinA'megu  ketA'ci'aiyigwam  i'ni  wi'i'ca'- 
wiyxVnni'.  Ni'nAgii'1',  An5''se,  kutA'gi  netena'nemegwA  ma'- 
netowA',  agwiga/'nlnA  wi'udtcikago'i'i'cimyanane'menanni'.  MA'ni 
30wi'n  ana'nemPtc1',  mi''camAni  wi'A'ci''toyanni',  I'n  ana'nemPtcY 
MAniga/'  inane'mite'®',  ‘  'Au'/  i'ci'yaga'A'megu  wi'nnA'.  MA'ni 
wi'nA  ni'nA  kutAgi'megu  ayi'gi  netenaneta'gu's1'.  MAniga/'megu 
ayi'gi  netenaneta'gu'si  wi'witA'mawigki'.  Neki'ciwinA'megu- 
'cigA'A'magdp1',  'A'gwi/  ne'tegopY  AwitAga/'mAni  na''ina'i 
35 'adtcimo''enegi  mA'ni  niganiki''ci'tdtA  nawi'yagApA'/’  a/'inadtc 
o'sA'nni<.  "MA'nima/'  A''k  i'nA  menwi'genigi  nane'ka'netAgkA<; 
'agwi'kiigO'  i'cimamya/'ckanig  ano'i'nowadtc*'.  I'n  a'i'nenan111',” 
a''inadtci'. 

A'p5'nimegudtc  a’pemino'winidtcY 

40  Pe'ku'tanig  6'n  a'pyanu'tagudtc  ume'c6'me'sAnEi'.  'O'n  a'ku- 
dtciya/ta'edtc  a'Api'Api'nite'®'.  A'ki'cagudtci'megumya'ciyagWA'- 
tenigki'.  "I'n  a'pi'tcine'ckinagAni'winidtci  katemina'gudtcini 
kd''sA',  agwi'nAmAni  kago''megu  i'eimenwiya'gwA'kinni'.  ‘Kemya'- 
'ciyatY’  'i'n  a'ciya'gu'sidtci  na''ina'ini  ki'ce''ckAginni'.  Menwato'- 
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Then  it  is  said  the  man  went  to  a  lonely  far  off  place  to  build. 
After  he  was  done  then  their  son  went  away.  Then  the  man  stopped 
to  bathe  for  a  long  time.  After  he  bathed  for  a  long  time  he  went 
over  to  where  their  son  lived.  When  he  came  there,  he  sat  down 
opposite  him.  “What  is  it,”  he  was  told  by  his  son.  “Now  my 
son,  I  came  to  find  out,  to  know,  if  you  have  really  been  blessed  by 
the  manitous,  or  if  they  had  not  blessed  you,  or  if  they  had  already 
blessed  you.  If  they  have  not  already  blessed  you,  I  shall  give  you, 
my  son,  my  mystic  power.  Surely  indeed  it  is  that  way,”  he  was 
told. 

“O,  yes,  father,  after  you  have  told  me,  I  will  know  how  it  is. 
Whatever  you  have  carefully  used,  I  shall  use.  This  is  the  way  of  my 
life;  just  as  when  we  make  some  thing,  we  must  start  it,  that  is  the 
way  I  am,”  he  told  his  father. 

And  then,  it  is  said,  “Now  cease  to  think  of  in  whatever  way  the 
manitous  planned  to  bless  you,”  he  was  told.  “This  is  it;  that  we 
should  kill  our  own  fellow-Indians;  and  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to 
find  us  out.  That  verily  is  what  I  want  you  to  do.  ‘Well,  I  declare! 
My  son  is  making  himself  suffer  hunger  all  the  time,’  I  think  of  you. 
But  if  you  do  the  way  I  have  been  blessed,  you  would  not  have  to 
make  yourself  suffer  frightfully  by  hunger  all  the  time.  If  you  only 
think  of  anyone,  ‘let  this  happen  to  him,’  the  same  would  happen  to 
him.  ‘You  will  cease  to  see  daylight  at  this  time,’  if  you  think  of 
(anyone),  that  surely  would  happen.  Besides,  you  are  my  son,”  he 
said  to  his  son. 

And  then  after  he  had  been  told  that  by  his  father,  “Now  father,  I 
must  not  agree  with  you  in  the  way  you  are  blessed.  Father,  say  no 
more  to  me.  You  can  merely  go  your  own  best  way  to  practice  that. 
And  me,  father,  the  manitou  has  blessed  me  another  way,  not  that  I 
shall  hate  you  in  any  way  from  it.  This  is  what  he  planned  for  me, 
to  make  sacred  packs,  that  is  the  way  he  has  planned  for  me.  If  he 
had  planned  for  me  this  way,  I  would  say  to  him  willingly  ‘All  right.’ 
As  it  is  now,  I  have  been  thought  of  entirely  another  way.  I  have 
also  been  blessed  to  be  told  of  this.  Although  I  have  been  warned  of 
it,  ‘No,’  I  was  told.  You  would  not,  when  you  were  first  instructed 
in  this,  see  the  being  who  first  made  this,”  he  said  to  his  father. 
“The  being  who  thinks  about  this  earth,  is  what  is  good;  there  is 
not  anything  disturbing  in  whatever  he  says.  That  is  what  I  say  to 
you,”  he  said  to  him. 

His  father  said  no  more  to  him  and  started  to  go  out. 

It  was  night;  then  his  grandfather  came  to  him.  Then  he  (his 
grandfather)  let  him  smell  where  (his  father)  had  been  sitting.  It 
smelled  very  bad  indeed.  “That  is  just  how  hateful  the  being  is  by 
whom  your  father  was  blessed,  and  it  does  not  smell  good  in  any  way. 
‘You  smell  evilly,’  is  the  way  he  smells,  after  he  has  that  (evil  medicine) 
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tAmo'k1'.  Agwi  kago''megu  menwige'nigin111'.  MAnimA'tA  me'- 
nwigenw  anane'menagke< ;  'agwiga/'megu  kiigo'  i ’ cimy ane ' tegin n  1 ' . 
'A'penawe'megu  na''igenwi'.  Na'I',  mA'ni  wI'Ane'minAdtci  wl'wl- 
dtci/'somAtA  ki'cimawAtagwApi'yagwinni'.  'I'ni  mA'ni  wfatotA'- 
5mawAdtc1',  agwi'  klmodtcagi'ni  mA'nni<,  ‘anane'menagke'. 


“  'O'ni  wl'pe'seta'wiyanni',  wi'i'ci'i'cikAnA'wiyAni  mamatoml'- 
yaginni'.  ‘Na'e'1,  A'ckutana'siwe',  nk'ka,  'AtAma/nnu',  inidtca/- 
'yat-ug  a'cikk'cime'ki  kldtcima'netowAgki',  wi'pwawidtca/'ikag6- 
'  i '  cikl  wi  wa  wAne  to  wa '  tawA  d  tc  i'cime'nugwan11'1',  na'inA'ka'kln 

10aiyo''i  ke'kA,Amo/’ki  wI'a'wiyAn111'.  Ki'pe'cigwidtca/’megu’adtci- 
mwi'ta'wipen  AcimAmato'moyagke'.  MA/nidtca,’i  nAtota/'soyage 
neme'to'saneniwiwe'nenan111'.  Kenwa/'ci  wI'me'to'saneni'wiyagke', 
I'll  a'cinAtawanetAma/WAgedtc1'.  Wi'nAdtca'i  wata'pAnig  api'tA 
maya'wimamato'mAgetA'.  O'ni  na'kA/dtci  wadtcinawA/'kwanig 
15api't  I'nA  na'kA/dtci  mamato'mAget  ayanlwe/megu  me’to'sanenl'wi- 
weni  wI'manemI'yAmedtci<.  Na'kA/dtci  wadtcipAgi''cimug  api'tA 
mayawi'mAgetA  mA'n  a'mAmato'mAgedtci  me'to'saneni'wiwen 
a'i'cinAtawanetAma/WAgedtc1'.  O'ni  na'kA,dtei  wadtcike/'siyag  Ini'- 
megu  a'cimAmato/mAgedtc  api't  ayaniwe'megu  pemate''siweni 
20  wI'inanemI'yAmedtc1',  a'cinAtawanetAma/WAgedtci' ;  na/'kxV  wl'n 
A'pe'niiweni  wI'mamiwanetAmawI'yAmedtc  I'n  a'cinAtota/'sAgedtc11. 
O'ni  mA'ni  ketogima/menan  uto'tawen  i'n  aiyaniga/'ma'  a'cinAto- 
ta/'sAgedtci',  wI'menwime'to'saneni'winidtci',  wI'pwawi'uwiya'Ani- 
'a'kwAmAtA/minidtc1'.  I'ni  wadtcimAmato'mAgedtci  wlnwa'wA 
25  nanu/'kAmig  amv'pitcigi  ma'netowAgkr.  Na’kxv'dtc  Ina'g  A^pemeg 
api'tA',  Ini'megu  a'cimAmato'mAgedtci',  ke/gime’s  a’me'ckine- 
dtca'ta/WAgedtci  mA'ni  negu't  a'ci''soyagke'.  Ke'gime'si  wl'me- 
nwime'to'sanenl'wiyag  I'n  a'cinAtota/'sAgedtci',  wi’inanetAmawI'- 
yAmedtci  mamato/mAgedtci'. 

30  “  ‘Na'kA/dtci  wlnwa'w  a'manet6'wiwadtc  a/gwi  mo''tci  neguto'- 

'pwagAn  A'ekunAmati'so'wadtcinni',  In  anadtci/mowadtci'.  I'nugi- 
dtca/'i  nene'sama'nanAn  Ini'megu  wI'inanetAmawI'yAmedtc  I'n 
a<ciwfca/mAgedtc1'.  Wl '  inan  eml '  yAme  dtci  wadtcin5mAga'Api'- 

'inagke',  inenlti'ge  na'kA/dtci  kinwa/w  i''kwatigkeV 
35  “I'ni  wlTcikAna'wiyAni  mamatomo'yAnin111'.  Me''sotawe  wl'nA 
mA'nA  me'to'sane'nlw  Aga'watAmwA  kenwa/'ci  wfme'to'sane'- 
niwidtc*'.  Ke’ka'netAgi  wI'A'kwime'to'saneniwidtc1'.  ‘Tani'na'i 
kA'cki'awA'sI'ma'i'A'kwime'to'saneni'wiyanniV  i'cita'a'sAku"megku'. 

“MAnidtca''megu  me'teno/'amiklklwe'negwidtc1',  cewa'n  a/gwi, 
40‘Na'i',  nl'nA  keklkl'wetone  kepemate"siwenni',’  'a/gwi  wl'i'- 
gwidtcinni'.  I'ni  mA'n  a/'cikegi  nlna'n  anane'menagke\ 
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on  (himself).  He  speaks  very  well  of  it  to  you.  There  isn’t  anything 
good  about  it.  But  this  is  good,  the  way  we  bless  you;  it  isn’t  evil  in 
any  way.  It  works  well  equally  with  all.  Now,  this  is  what  you 
must  continue  to  tell  your  fellow-clansmen  10  after  you  are  all  seated 
together.  Then  you  must  explain  this  to  them,  for  there  isn’t  any 
secret  about  this,  namely,  the  way  we  thought  of  you. 

“Then  you  must  listen  to  me,  as  to  how  you  will  always  make  your 
speeches  when  you  worship  us.  ‘Now,  Spirit  of  the  Fire,  take  a 
smoke,  for  very  probably  that  has  been  settled  for  you  by  your 
fellow-manitous,  that  you  would  in  no  way  misinterpret  to  them 
whatever  some  may  have  told  you,  when  they  appointed  you  to  be 
here.  So  you  are  to  relate  truthfully  for  us  how  we  worship.  This 
verily  is  what  we  pray  for,  for  our  lives.  That  we  may  live  a  long 
time,  is  what  we  desire  from  them.  The  one  who  is  in  the  East  is  he 
whom  we  worship  mainly.  And  then  the  one  who  is  in  the  South  is 
one  we  also  worship  that  he  will  think  of  us  only  in  regard  to  life. 
And  the  one  who  is  in  the  West,  is  the  one  we  mainly  call,  praying  to 
him  for  life,  which  we  desire  from  him.  Then  also  we  worship  in  the 
same  way  the  one  who  is  in  the  North  to  think  of  us  only  in  regard  to 
life,  that  is  what  we  desire  from  him;  and  also,  to  drive  away  disease 
from  us  is  what  we  pray  to  him  for.  And  then,  this  town  of  our  chief 
is  what  we  pray  mostly  for,  that  (his  people)  may  have  good  lives, 
that  no  one  might  get  sick.  That  is  the  object  of  us  worshipping  the 
manitous  who  are  seated  under  the  earth.  And  that  one  who  is  up 
above,  we  also  pray  the  same  way  to  him,  all  of  us  of  this  one  gens, 
holding  our  hands  open  to  him.  That  all  of  us  may  have  good  lives 
is  what  we  pray  of  them,  that  they  may  think  in  that  way  of  us  who 
worship  them. 


“  ‘And  the  manitous  themselves  did  not  even  save  one  pipe-full  (of 
tobacco)  for  themselves,  so  they  said.  So  at  this  time  let  them  think 
the  same  way  of  our  tobacco  in  the  same  way  as  we  implore  them. 
To  think  of  us  that  way  is  why  we  make  you  sit  down  for  a  little  while, 
O,  ye  men  and  ye  women.’ 

“That  is  the  way  you  will  make  your  speeches  when  you  worship. 
People  all  over  want  to  live  a  long  time.  They  know  how  long  they 
shall  live.  ‘ I  wish  I  could  live  longer,’  they  would  surely  think. 

“This  [religion]  is  the  only  thing  that  would  guide  him,  but  it  will 
not  say  to  him,  ‘I  am  guiding  your  life.’  That  is  the  way  it  is  that 
we  bless  you. 


10  This  translation  is  one  of  convenience,  not  accuracy;  for  the  Fox  are  organized  in  gentes,  not  clans. 
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“Mo'tci'megu  p  wawina' imA 'kA ' ta wltA  mA'n  Aniwi''kAge  mAma'- 
tomoni  me'cena/'megu  wi'udtcitapA''ku'ekAmwA  me'to'saneni'- 
wiwenni'.  ‘Wa/na'i,’  i'n  i'cita'a'wA  kudtci  wi'Anemimamlnawi'- 
ta'atA'.  O'ni  kutA'gki\  MA'ni  kinwa'w  a'ci''soyagw  a'netA 
5  wl' wiga  dtcimAma '  tomowwA' ,  inAdtca''  inanA  ke'te'nA  wi'nene- 
'kane'megwitA'. 

“  O'ni  pwawi'megunene'ka'netAgkA',  wi'nene'kanemegwi’iwA 
winA'megu,  a/gw  A'tenawi  wl'inaneme'gwidtcinni',  cewa'nA 
wi'no'ki'na'IwwA'.  O'ni  mA'ni  ke''ten  a'nanetAgA  wi'ci'pinawwA'. 
lOKago''  i'ciA'pe'nawen  a'gwi  wl'na'imaiya'cka'gwidtcinni'.  Mo'- 
'tci  tca'g  A'penawe'ne’kanite  me'to'sane'niwa'A  wanAto'kA'megu 
wi'ki'witawwA'.  'FnanA  ka'kane'megwitA  mA'ni  mAma'tomonni'. 
O'ni  wl'nA  mamato'mudtcinn1',  wl'menwikl'ci'ka/tanlwwi';  I'nanA 
wi'ka'kane'megwitA'.  O'ni  wapA'sa/netAgkA',  mamato'mudtcinni', 
15a'gw  a'cimenwiki'ci'ka'tanig  i  wiTcimenwikl'crkata/nigin111'. 

“  Ini'megu  tca/gi  wi'i'ciminawa'nemAdtci  kI'dtcime'to'sa'neniwwA\ 

“O'ni  mA'ni  nimiwA'A'mAninni',  wi'ke'tcinlmidtci'megu  wi'ni'mi- 
'ko'kA'.  Nyiiwe'nwi  kl'ni'miwA'A'mawawwA'.  NimiwA'Ama'wAdtcini 
negu'ti  wa/'sayaw  ini'megu  i'ci'nyawenwi',  'i'cinyawi'kudtc  aiyo''i 
20  tA'cimanetowiwigi'yapyaniga'  pirtigke'.  Inidtca'i  tA'se'nwi  me- 
nwinawa'mene'gi  kerne' to'saneni'wiwenni' ;  i'n  i'ci  nyawe'nwi  pemi- 
tAnatotA'monegki'.  Inidtca/'i  wI'udtcinyawenwinImiwA/'AmAnni\ 


“  Ini'meg  i'ci'nyawenwi  nimiwA<A/mawAdtc1'.  Me'cemegu'wiya'A 
wi'pemi'A'pi'tega/'ugwanni',  i'ni  wi'pemi'A'pi'te'ga'udtci  mo''tci 
25pemiwawawA/negate'.  Aguwi'ya'Ani  wi'mane'cime'gudtcinni'.  Fn 
o'  mane'cimegu'tega'1',  naiyanenwi'megu  mane'ci'gamut  uwiya'wi 
wi'tA'cimane''cotAmwA',  agwiga'i'nini  kago''i  wi'i'cimane'ei'ma- 
dtcinni\  'Ite'pi  wi'ine''ckanrwi  wi'n  upemate''siwenni',  awA'si'- 
ma'tca'i  wi'A'kwipemate'si'niwAn  I'nini  mane'ci'madtcinni\  Fni 
30wi'i'<cawidtc1'. 

O'ni  mA'ni  mamato'miyage  wi'pwawi'megukwa'ckwA'tAmagkwe\ 
Wl'wigatAtAmagwe'megu  ki'i''citipwA\  A'gwi  me’ce'megu  wi'wapA- 
'sAtA'magwin11*',  wi'i'cita'a'yagwin111'.  Wi'wigadtci'megumi'dtci- 
yiigwe  wI'pwawimegukwa'ckwAtAma'gayagkwe'.  Iniga/'inini  ma'- 
35netow  a'  awA  ten  a  'mawu  dtc‘ ' ,  cewe/kmwawwA'  ki''midtcipwA'. 
A'gwi  wl'nA  kinwa'wwA<,  ki'ka'nwawAgi  wi'midtcitcigki'.  Inidtca''i 
wi'i'ciwitA'mawagwe  wl' in  A tA 'mo wa d tc ‘ .  Ini'ku'  i'ni  wi'i'cina'wa- 
'iigwe  ma'netowwA'. 

“Kwa'ckwa'ckwAtAmagwe'ga'1',  iya/'i  pyamigA'tenigi 
40nyaniwwi';  agwidtca/'i  wi'mldtcidtcinni'.  Wi' wina 'netAmw 


wildtci  SvigatAtAmu'g 


ku<  ’ 
> 


me  nAgowwe 


A'pena'dtc 


wi'wi'- 
.  Fni 


l'n  i'ca'- 


wiyagkwe',  ki'tapi'apwAgu''megu  ma'netowwA'.  A'pena'dtc  i'n 


i'ca'wiyagw  i'ni  wi'ketemagina'wa'ag 


kwe' 


Ivi'penega/'megu  kete- 


rnagina'wa'agwe  ma'netow  anawe'niwitA,  'ini'megu  a'ckAmi'megu 
45  wi'Anemi'ciwi''cigyawi  kl'yawawwi'.  Kageya'megu  awA'si'ma'i 
ki'AnemitA'swipe'ponwapwA' ;  'ini'nmi  wl' nene' kina ' wa ' ag k we ' . 
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‘‘If  the  person  who  does  not  even  fast,  would  attend  to  this  religion 
all  the  time,  he  could  be  able  to  reach  (his  span  of)  life.  ‘O  yes,  that 
is  the  way,’  is  what  he  will  think,  who  will  realize  things.  And  then 
another  thing.  Of  you  who  are  of  this  gens,  some  will  worship  care¬ 
fully,  it  is  they,  of  whom  it  will  think. 

‘‘And  the  one  who  does  not  think  of  it,  still  it  will  think  of  him  too, 
it  will  not  think  less  of  him,  but  then  he  will  die  very  easily.  And 
the  one  who  thinks  it  true  will  not  die  easily.  Disease  will  never 
affect  him.  Even  if  all  the  people  are  stricken  with  disease,  he  will 
live  there  without  trouble.  He  is  the  person,  whom  this  religion 
knows.  And  then  when  he  worships,  it  will  be  finished  nicely;  it  will 
be  he  whom  it  knows.  And  as  for  the  one  who  thinks  foolishly  of  it, 
when  he  worships,  it  will  not  be  finished  nicely  in  the  manner  it 
should,  to  be  finished  nicely. 

“Just  so  you  must  think  seriously  of  all  your  fellow-people. 

“And  then  when  you  sing  for  dances,  they  must  dance  very  heartily, 
who  are  to  dance  for  you.  Sing  four  dancing  songs  for  them.  When 
you  sing  for  them  to  dance  in  one  day  it  will  be  only  four  times, 
because  there  were  four  manitou-wickiups  here  which  you  entered. 
Just  so  many  times  you  have  been  pleased  in  regard  to  your  life; 
likewise  four  times  you  were  spoken  to  about  it.  That  truly  is  why 
you  are  to  give  four  dances. 

“You  must  only  give  them  dances  only  four  times.  Any  one 
may  dance  as  long  as  he  likes,  he  may  dance  even  if  he  does  not 
know  how  to  dance.  No  one  will  make  fun  of  him.  If  he  is  made 
fun  of,  the  one  who  makes  fun  of  him,  instead  will  be  making  fun  of 
himself,  and  he  will  not  be  making  fun  of  that  person  in  any  way. 
His  life  will  be  transferred  to  him,  so  that  person  will  live  that  much 
longer  of  whom  he  was  making  fun.  That  is  what  will  happen  to 
him. 

“And  when  you  worship  us,  you  are  not  to  drop  a  bit  (of  the  food). 
Instruct  each  other  to  eat  it  carefully.  You  are  not  to  think  of 
eating  carelessly.  You  are  to  eat  it  up  carefully  that  you  may  not 
drop  a  bit.  That  is  the  thing  which  is  handed  to  the  manitou,  but 
you  shall  eat  it.  Of  course  not  you  yourselves,  but  your  friends  are 
they  who  will  eat  it.  That  is  the  way  you  must  tell  them  how  to 
eat  it.  That  is  the  way  you  will  make  the  manitou  feel  (happy). 

“If  you  drop  it  when  eating,  when  it  gets  there  it  will  be  dirty; 
verily  he  will  not  eat  it.  He  will  think  it  dirty.  That  is  why  I  say 
to  you,  ‘eat  it  carefully.’  If  you  always  do  that,  you  will  always 
please  the  manitou.  If  you  always  do  that  you  will  make  him  feel 
sad.  If,  however,  you  make  the  manitou  who  has  been  named  sad, 
then  your  lives  will  continually  become  stronger.  Finally  your  age 
will  be  more;  that  is  when  you  are  touching  his  feeling. 

3599°—  25t - 7 
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“Ma'netow  I'n  anane'menagw  i'ca'wiyagkwe\  ‘Cl' ,  ke’tenAdtca/- 
'megu  ma'A'g  Agawa'tAmogi  wI'me'to'saneni/wiwadtciV  Ani 
wl'inane'menagkwe'.  Ma'iu  wl'n  I'ni  pwawi'ca'wiyagkwe',  ‘Wa'na'i, 
ma A'g  A'ce'megu  'ino'inowa'A'pAnig  a'nene'kanetA/mowadtc  ume- 
5  'to'saneniwenwawwi';’  i'ni  wlTei'ta'adtci  wl'n  a  ma'net6WwA’t, 

me'to/dtcidtca/'  agwi  wl’neno'td'nagwin1”',  a/gwi  me'to'dtci  wi'ke- 
'kanetAmo'nagwini  keniAin  a  to  'mo  nwaww  1 ' ;  'I'ni  wi'P'cikeg  Anemi- 
mAinAmato/moyagkwe'.  O'n  I'n  i'ca'wiyagw  a'cimenani/megku', 
I'ni  wl'i'cikegki'.  O'ni  wfunAgAmonl'yagwini  maA'nni<.  Ma- 
lOAniga/'megu  wl'Anemi'aiy5''aiyo'yagwini  ne'ki'megu  wi'Anemi'A- 
'kl'wigwani  ma'Anime'gonin111'.  Agwiga/'i  kago''i  wl'i'cipe'klni- 


kwe' 


'seto'yagwin  anA'Amowanani'megku'.  Ini'megu  wl'i'cina'gayag 
Ini'megu  'aiyanl'we.  Agwi'kagO'i  wl'i'cipe'klninaga'yagwin111'. 
Aiyanlwe'megu  kl'i'ci'nagapwA\  O'  mAnigii''i  ml'ca'mmi',  ki’no- 


kwA1 


15  'sAno'sa'pwA'.  Awa'I'mA  kfawapwA  no''sAmagwe  pApA'gatAg 
I'nA  wl''awagkwe\  Ini'ni  mawA/dtci  menwiyama'wadtcini  ma'- 
netowAgki'.  IvI'A'kA'swa'pwA',  o'ni  pege''ce'ig  Ite'pi  wl'inena'- 
lAmagwe  wI''notegki\  Negutiwa/'sayawi'  cwa/'cigenwi  kP'no- 
'sapwA',  'a'gwi  wl'nA  k!nwa'wwA',  maml'cAmo'nagwig  I'nig  wl'no- 
20 'sAmo'nagwigki'.  Wl'inagwA'piyagwe  na'kA'dtci  klga'noyagkwe', 
mawAdtci'megu  tca'wlne'ki  wI'ApIw  anwawa'  igatA'.  O'ni  kanAkA'- 
nawit  A'ckwa'yawi  wl'tcI'tApidtci  wl'kAkA'notAgA  mAina'tomonni', 
me'sota'wi  wfnA'totAgA  me'to'sanenl'wiweni  taya’tAgwi'megu'u 
kepematesl'wenwawi  mA'ni,  na'kA'dtci  wI'Anemipyato'nidtcini 
25mAmatomonni'.  I'ni  wi'atotA'mawagwe  ma'netowwA',  pemate'- 
'siwen111';  I'ni  wi'i'ci'aiyadtcl'twa,yagkwe\ 

“’O'ni  nAgA'monAni  wI'atotA'monanni',  cewa'nA  kfnawA'- 
dtcadtcigkeV’  a',igudtci'.  “Pemidtcina'wama'i  kl'i'ci'ki'kigke',” 
a/'igudtci'. 

30  A'na'gwanidtc  a'to/'ki'sadtci'.  Uwl'g  a’tcage'cka'nige’6'.  A'pwa- 
wiga'me'gupi'uwI'ya'AnikA'ckipyanutA'minidtci';  ina''ipi  tA'ca'kwa'- 
niwAni  ne'nu’soni  ku'pidtcine'nu's6nni\  Uwiya'Aga/'ipi  pe'mwa- 
dtcinni',  mamA'kadtci'megu  kiigo''  inArtA'ugkwA'.  Ku'tAmogidtca/- 
'ip  I'na'  A''cidtci  wi/'awadtci'. 

35  Agwipi'megu  ke'kanema'wadtcin  a'cawi'nigwanni<.  “Magwa/'e 
nepo''Itugke',”  a'l'yowadtc‘';  o'nipi  'ane'tA<,  “Nenu''swltugke',” 
a'I'yowadtci'. 

Ne'kiga/'megu  wl'mvpi  pemi'a''pA'wadtc  I'ni  ne'’ki  pemi'A'kawapA'- 
megudtci',  I'na'i  wl'nA  pl'tig  a'ta'itAne'gwamegki\ 

40  'O'nipi  kl'ci'to’kldtci',  a'pwawimeguwl'ca'penadtci'.  'Inaga/'pln 
a'pemi'penudtci  nenu''swA'.  Pe'kidtcl'megu  'uwl'g  a'Ane'tenigki'. 
A/'nagwadtci',  a  cA'ku'gwamegki'.  'Iya/'pyayadtc  auwi'ginidtc 
umesotana'1',  a'mane'cl''tagudtc  o'sA'nni'. 
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“  That  is  what  the  manitou  wants  you  to  do.  1  Well,  these  (people) 
really  wish  to  live;’  that  is  the  way  he  will  think  of  you.  But  if 
you  do  not  do  that,  '  Oh  well,  they  are  merely  lying  when  they  think 
of  their  life;’  that  is  what  the  manitou  will  think,  just  as  if  he  shall 
never  hear  you,  just  as  if  he  shall  never  know  about  your  religion; 
that  is  the  way  it  will  be  if  you  go  on  with  your  worship.  And  if 
you  do  just  what  I  tell  you,  it  will  he  thus.  And  then  you  will  have 
these  songs.  These  are  the  ones  you  shall  continually  use  just  as 
long  as  this  earth  shall  endure.  And  you  are  not  to  sing  them 
differently  than  whatever  way  I  sing.  That  is  the  way  you  must 
sing,  just  like  that  always.  You  are  not  to  sing  them  at  all  differ¬ 
ently.  Sing  the  same  way  always.  And  this  sacred  pack,  you  must 
always  smoke  it.  When  smoking  it  use  those  cedar  leaves.  That  is 
what  you  are  to  use.  That  is  the  thing  the  manitous  love  most  to 
smell.  Burn  it,  then  fan  the  wind  toward  it.  In  one  day  smoke  it 
eight  times,  not  yourselves,  hut  they  who  are  acting  as  ceremonial 
attendants  for  you  are  they  who  will  smoke  it  for  you.  And  as  for 
the  order  you  shall  sit  in  the  gens  festival,  the  drummer  must  sit  in 
the  center.  And  then  the  spokesman  will  sit  at  the  end  who  will 
speak  for  things  sacrificed,  who  shall  pray  for  life  for  every  one, 
your  lives  in  general  and  for  those  who  shall  conduct  the  service. 
That  is  what  you  will  speak  about  to  him,  and  that  is  what  you  shall 
ask  the  manitou  for,  namely,  life;  that  is  what  you  will  insist  upon 
asking  for. 


“And  I  shall  explain  the  songs  to  you,  hut  you  must  first  build 
another  dwelling,”  he  was  told.  “Rebuild  aside  from  here  a  little 
way,”  he  was  told  by  him. 

Then  the  other  went  away  as  he  suddenly  awoke.  His  wickiup 
was  all  worn  out.  And  it  is  said  no  person  could  ever  reach  it,  for 
it  is  said  at  that  place  there  was  an  angry  buffalo.  It  is  said  that 
when  anyone  shot  at  it,  he  surely  would  be  struck  in  some  way. 
So  it  is  said  they  were  afraid  to  go  near  there. 

They  had  no  idea  it  is  said  of  what  had  become  of  him.  “He  may 
probably  have  died,”  they  said  among  themselves;  and  some,  “He 
must  have  turned  into  a  buffalo,”  they  said  among  themselves. 

It  is  said  that  just  as  long  as  he  was  dreaming  he  was  guarded, 
and  while  he  was  sleeping  inside  there. 

And  then  it  is  said,  after  he  woke  up,  he  was  not  a  bit  hungry. 
The  buffalo,  it  is  said,  then  ran  away.  He  found  that  his  wickiup 
had  rotted  very  badly.  He  went  away,  for  he  was  weak  from  sleep¬ 
ing.  When  he  reached  where  his  parents  lived,  his  father  was 
ashamed  of  himself  toward  him. 
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A'adtci/mo'adtci' :  “Cl',  pe''ki  ni'kA'megu  kl'cagu'dtci  ke'tcinepa'- 
wananni</’  a/'ina^tc1'. 

“'O'  pe'ki'megu  ke''tcnA  keke'tcinepA'.  Nlna'nA  wi'n  a'gwi 
ke'kaneme'nagin  a'nepaiyAne'e'yatug  1'nip1',”  a/'igudtc1'.  A'pwa- 
5  wimegu'ukwlyena''inidtc  o'sA'n111'. 

'O'n  ugya'n111':  “'Ana/'e,  kInAdtca/'i  ki'mawi'A''cigawi  pemi- 
dtcinawa'ma'1',”  a/'inadtc  ugya'n111'.  “'Au',”  a/'igu'Ac1'.  A'mawi- 

'A'ci'ganPtc1'.  Kl'ci'ganidtc  a/'pyanCtc1'. 


Ca'cki'megu  nya'wugun  l'nina'  a/'awidtci<:  'a/'penudtc  u'wlgigki'. 
lOO'n  ugya'n111',  “lya/'i  kl''pyA',”  a/'inadtc1',  “ Kl'cino'mAgawina/- 
gwaiyan  I'n  lya/'i  wI'!pyaiyAnn1',”  a/'inadtc1'. 

Ini'megu  a'ca'winidtc  ugya'n111';  lya/'  a''pyanidtc1'. 

A'nAnatu''tawadtc1'  “'Ana/'e,”  a/'inadtc1',  “mA'nA  no''sA  kemi'- 
negw  unata'winon111'?”  a/'inadtc1'. 

15  aA'gkw1',”  a/'inCtc1'.  “Ke'te'nA  pwawimlne'nugwani  kl''me- 
nwawwi'.  MAdtcinata'winoni  yo'  wi'nA  no''sA  ke'kanetA'mo'ApA\ 
Ne'cagwanemudtca''  i'ni  wI'tA'ciwI'cega'netAgki'.  Pwawi'megunA- 
'kunA'mawAte  kl''menwawwi';  kl'tapi'tu'  klya'ww1'.  O'  nA- 
'kunAmawAtega'wi'n  a'cawidtci'megu  i'ni  wl’i’ca'wiyAn111'. 


20  “Wl'naiyo  no''s  a'gwi  pe''ki  mane'towAni  ke'kaneme'gu- 
dtcinni'.  Ma'Ani'megu  kateminagu'gwa'in  Ini'megu  me''teno''i 
ke'kaneme'gudtcinni'.  'O'  nI'nnA',  mo'tci'megu  'A''pemeg  a'pitA 
neke'kii'nemegwA  ma'netowwA',  ta'n  a'cimegu'mAni  menwi'genigi 
netenane'megogi  manetowA'gki'.  MawAdtci'megu  wawene'tenlw 
25  anane'miwa;dtci  keme'come'sena'nAgki'. 

“WlnAga/'InA  n5''s  a'ma'nanidtc  awi'tA  kA'ckitAna'totA's 


uketeminawe''siwenni'.  Ni'nA 


wi'nnA' 


nemegwA  mAnA 


me'to'sa'nemw 


r  W  A  * 


me'sota'we  nl'ke'ka'- 
me'sotawe'megu  ni'pe'- 
'setagkwA'.  Na'kA/dtci  wI'Anemi'i'ci'i'cina/gayani  nl'nanAgA'muyu 
30  ayl'gki' :  m'pe''sepe''setagkwA'. 

“Wi'nA  wi'n  awi'tA  kA'ckiwapa'totA's  I'n  uketeminawe''siwenni'. 
Xnidtca/'  a'ci'cagwaneme'nAgowe  tcawP'cw  I'ni  wl'i'ca'wiyagkwe\ 
‘Tanl'na'i  ne'gyA  pwawinA'kunA'mawate',’  ketenaneme'nedtca'1', 
Ana/'e,”  a/'inadtc  ugya'n111'.  “  Inidtca''megu  i''eawinnu'.  Iva'tA 

35nA'kunAmawI'yagAni  n5''sA'.  Kl'wk'pAmaw  a'pl'tcinina'wime'to- 
'sa/neniwPtc1',  agwiga'Ina''Ini  wIlA'semi'e'gwidtein  unata'winon111'. 

“Ni'nA  ni’kA'nOnaw  aiyo',udtc1'.  'Agwi  na'kA/dtci  wl'na'widtcini 
pyai'yanne'.  Na'kaiyo'  nP'pyA  wl'kl'cidtca/'i  A'ceno'wwA'.  I'n 
a/'inAgi  n5''sA',  Ana/'e'.” 

40  O'ni  ke'tenAme'gup  a'tapwa/'tawadtc  i'kwii'w  u'gwi'sAn111'. 
IClkl'cikAno'negudtc1',  a'adtci'mo'adtc1',  “Na'i',  ke'tenA'ku'i, 
negwl''1',  mA'nln  a'ke'ka'neniAg  a/'ne’sadtci  kIdtcime'to'sanenI'- 
nana'1'.  Agwi'kiigo'  udtci''adtcinni';  'ane'tA'  ca'cki'megu  a'ne- 
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He  told  (his  father):  “Well,  I  must  have  slept  very  soundly,”  he 
said  to  him. 

“  O,  yes,  you  have  certainly  slept  very  soundly.  But  we  did  not 
know  that  you  were  perhaps  sleeping,”  lie  was  told.  His  father  did 
not  act  rightly. 

And  then  (he  said)  to  his  mother:  “Mother,  you  go  and  make  a 
wickiup  for  me,  apart  from  (the  other),”  he  said  to  his  mother. 
“All  right,”  he  was  told.  She  went  to  make  it.  After  making  it, 
she  came  hack. 

He  only  staid  homo  four  days:  then  he  went  away  to  his  wickiup. 
And  then,  “ATou  are  to  come  over  there,”  he  said  to  his  mother, 
“you  come  over  there  after  I  have  gone  a  little  while,”  he  said  to  her. 

His  mother  did  that;  she  came  over  there. 

He  asked  her,  “Mother,”  he  said  to  her,  “did  this  father  of  mine 
give  you  his  medicine?”  he  said  to  her. 

“No,”  she  said.  “If  it  is  true  that  he  has  not  given  it  to  you, 
you  are  all  right.  For  it  is  an  evil  medicine  which  my  father  had 
been  given  knowledge  of.  I  am  unwilling  for  him  to  think  strongly 
of  it.  AYu  will  do  well  if  you  refuse  to  take  it  from  him;  you  will 
make  yourself  happy.  Or  if  you  accept  it  from  him  then  what  shall 
happen  to  him  will  happen  to  you. 

“My  father  is  not  known  hy  the  true  manitous.  This  being  by 
whomever  he  was  blessed  is  the  only  one  hy  whom  he  is  known. 
And  as  for  me,  even  the  manitou  who  is  above  knows  me,  because 
the  manitous  have  thought  of  me  only  in  a  righteous  way.  Our 
grandfathers  have  blessed  me  the  very  finest  way. 

“My  father  could  not  talk  about  his  blessing  where  there  is  a  great 
crowd.  As  for  me  myself,  all  these  people  all  over  will  know  about 
me,  all  will  listen  to  me.  And  I  shall  continually  use  the  songs;  I 
will  always  sing  them  also:  they  will  listen  to  me. 

“He  could  not  begin  to  tell  about  his  blessing.  That  is  just  what 
I  am  unwilling  for  you  both  to  do.  'I  wish  my  mother  would  not 
accept  it  from  him,’  is  what  I  think  of  you,  mother,”  he  said  to  his 
mother.  “So  please  do  that.  Do  not  accept  it  from  my  father. 
Y ou  will  see  how  weak  his  life  is,  and  then  his  medicine  will  not  help 
him. 

“I  shall  speak  to  him  from  here.  He  will  never  see  me  again 
when  I  come.  I  shall  come  again,  but  he  will  have  gone.  That  is 
what  I  say  of  my  father,  mother.” 

And  then  truly  the  woman  did  believe  her  son.  After  she  had 
been  addressed,  she  told  him,  “Now  it  is  true,  my  son,  I  have  known 
(your  father)  to  kill  many  of  our  fellow-people.  Ide  had  no  reason 
to  kill  them;  some  he  attacked  in  revenge  merely  because  he  had 
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'ckinawa/'egudtc  Ini'rnegu  wata’pe'nanadtc1' ;  'anetAga/'  a'kegya- 
' ckA tawa 'nema dtci  kago''1',  Ini'megu'u  wa/dtci’adtci'.  I'ni  nlna'n 
a'cike'ka/nemAgi  ko/'sA'.  Kwa'tcipAga/'In  a'kudtci''kawldtci  wl'- 
'mi'cidtci';  wlAepane'tAmani'megu,  ne/te'ci‘i'cimegkwA'.  ‘  A'gwi/ 
5netenawAdtca'mega'pe'e'.  Wawo'sAmega/pe'e  netudtci'a/’kwatagw 
a'a'nomidtci'.  I'ni  pyadtci'cl',kawidtci\” 


“  I'nidtca'wadtci'Iya/'i  kP'pyA  wadtci'i'nenanni',  'Ana/'e\  Ini- 
dtca/'  a'kwikAno'nenan"1',  katAga'’i  kwino'mi'kAn11*',  kAkanwa'ci'- 
ku’i  nene'pA\  Agwiga/'  A'ce'megku',  kago'megu  ne'te'cawi 
10nepai'yaninni'.  I'ni,”  a/'inadtci'. 

'A'na'gwanidtci'.  A'wago'monidtci'.  “Tcag  anago'mAgigki',  neme- 
'co'me'sAgki',”  a''inidtc  ugya/nni'. 

“Au',”  a/'inadtci'. 

A'menwinawa'memedtci  katemina'gudtci'i\ 

15  KfcinomAga/wina'gwanidtc  a'wI'gowidt©1'.  Pe’ki'meg  ame'- 
nwi'cigki\  Kl'ci'megume'nwi'cig  a/'nepadtci'.  A'kf cagute'gwameg 
Ini'rnegu  'Iniya'n  a/'pyanPtc1'.  “Na'i',  ma  A'n  Ini  nAgA'monAni 
wI'atotA'monan  ayawi'cinAgAmo'niwigki'.  Nlmiwa'i'gAnAni'  sa'- 
'sAnAgwi  kP'aiyo.  O'ni  wI’ca'ckina'gayAni'sa/'sAnAgkwi'.  O'ni 
20  wl'se'niwat  I'ni  wl'nAgA'moyAn11*'.  Ne'se'nwi  pone'gawat  i'ni 
wfwl'se'niwadtc1'.  O'ni  kf  ciwl’senl'wadtcini,  wfnI'mi'Adtc1'.  I'ni 
kI'cinImi''Adtcinni',  ‘Na'i',  nAtawina'nagwag  a'uwlgl'yagwin111',’ 
I'ni  wfi'cikA'nonAdtci'.  I'ni  wI’penope'nowadtci\ 


“Cewa'n  A'penadtci'megu'u  'aya'ikl'ce/'sowigi  kI'ponikI'gannu'. 

25Ka'tA  nAna/'ci  pe'kutane'mi'kAn  I'ni  wi'i'ci'sa'sa''kwayAnni\ 
‘  Wl'pwawi'megu'upe'kutane'miyanniV  kl'P'cita'6'.  Kl'kegeni'- 
megukl'gannu'.  MamaiyA'megu  'A''penadtci  kl'p6nikl'gannu'. 
Na'kA'dtci  mAni'megu:  a'cike'dteldtcini  kl'ce''sw  I'ni  wl'wapina'- 
giiyAn111',  I'ni  wlTca'wiyAnni\ 

30  “Agwi'ni  kenwa/'ci  wI'peminene'kane'mAdtcini  ma'netowwA\ 
Inidtca/'  wl'wiga/'siwadtci  wI'udtci'i''cimAdtci  wIdtci'soma'i'yAnigki'. 
Kl'pe'eigwiwItA'mawawAgi'megu  a'kwane'menage  wI'A'kwiwe'- 
towadtci<;  wI'ina'nemAdtci  mA'kwadtciga''megu  kl'kAno'nawAgi 
nAgAmOnAniga''1'.”  'O'nip1',  “I'ni  wl'mawike'kinawa'piyAni 

35 wI'i'ca'i'ca'wiyAnnit,”  a''igudtci'. 


A'kIga'nowadtci  mane'towAgki\  “  Iniga/'na'ki'nA  wl'i'ca'i'ca'- 
wiyAnni<;  krke'kino'su'megu  nAgA'monAni,”  a''inedtc‘'. 

A'na'gwawadtci'.  Aiyo'tcP'i!  o'tawenni\  A'na'se'kA'mowadtci 
kenota''1'.  A''pyawadtci  ne'ci'kA'megu  I'na'  a'awi'a'wiwadtci\  O'nip 
40  a'Anemi'Anagwi''inig  a'wapipya'tonidtei  teagi  kago''1';  ane't 
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been  made  angry;  some,  because  he  was  jealous  toward  them  over 
something,  he  killed  them  for  that  reason.  That  is  what  I  know 
about  your  father.  Several  times  he  had  tried  to  give  it  to  me; 
that  I  should  be  the  sole  owner  of  it,  he  always  said  'No/  I  would 
tell  him.  And  he  would  even  get  angry  at  me  because  he  failed 
to  persuade  me.  That  was  what  he  has  been  trying  to  get  mo  to  do” 
(she  said) . 

‘‘That  was  the  reason,  I  told  you  to  come  up  there,  mother.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you,  and  do  not  be  longing  for  me,  for  I  always 
sleep  a  long  time.  It  is  not  just  for  fun;  something  happens  to  me 
when  I  am  sleeping.  That  is  all,”  he  said  to  her. 

She  went  away.  She  gave  thanks.  “All  of  my  different  rela¬ 
tives,  my  grandfathers,”  his  mother  said. 

“All  right,”  he  answered  her. 

Those  by  whom  he  had  been  blessed  were  gladdened  thereby. 

After  she  had  gone  a  little  while,  he  began  to  get  sleepy.  He  lay 
down  very  comfortably.  After  lying  down  comfortably  he  fell  asleep. 
When  he  was  sleeping  very  heavily  at  once  the  one  who  had  been 
there  previously  came.  “Now,  I  shall  explain  these  songs  to  you 
according  to  the  order  the  songs  are.  You  are  to  use  the  dancing 
songs  in  between.  And  you  will  merely  sing  in  between  times. 
And  when  they  are  feasting,  then  you  are  to  sing.  After  they  have 
ceased  dancing  three  times,  then  they  are  to  feast.  Then  after  they 
have  eaten,  then  you  are  to  have  them  dance.  Then  after  you  have 
made  them  dance,  'Now,  you  each  may  go  to  your  respective  homes/ 
is  the  way  you  must  speak  to  them.  Then  they  will  go  (to  their 
respective  homes). 

“But  you  must  always  end  your  gens  festival  while  the  sun  is  up. 
Do  not  ever  let  the  night  come  on  you,  that  is  what  is  against  your 
ways.  ‘The  night  shall  never  come  on  me,’  you  are  to  think. 
You  are  to  complete  your  gens  festival  in  haste.  And  end  your  gens 
festival  early.  And  (observe)  this  also:  As  soon  as  the  sun  comes 
up  you  shall  begin  singing,  that  is  what  you  are  to  do. 

“You  do  not  have  to  be  thinking  of  the  manitous  very  long.  So 
that  they  wall  be  careful  is  why  you  are  to  tell  the  fellow  members  of 
your  gens.  You  will  tell  them  truthfully  how  much  we  think  of 
you,  so  that  they  will  carry  it  to  the  end;  you  are  to  think  of  them 
and  tell  them  kindly  about  the  songs.”  And  then  it  is  said  (he  con¬ 
tinued),  “Now  you  are  going  to  see  and  learn  of  what  you  an  going 
to  do  always,”  he  was  told. 

Then  the  manitous  held  a  gens  festival.  “That  is  what  you  will 
always  do,  so  you  will  remember  the  songs,”  he  was  told. 

They  started  out.  Lo!  here  was  a  town.  They  went  straight  to  a 
long  lodge.  When  they  came,  they  staid  there  all  alone  for  some 
time.  Toward  evening  they  began  to  bring  all  kinds  of  things;  they 
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i'kwawa'1',  ane't  ape'no'a'1',  ne'niwa'1'.  Ini'ni  a'Anemi'awAte- 
nAmo/medtci  wlta/madtcinni\  O'nip  a'AnemimegukAno/'kyanidtci\ 
“Ma/maiyapi  kl'wiipikTga/nopenA  wa/pAgke'.  MamaiyAdtca/'megu 
kfpyadtciA>emipwAY’  a'Anemi'cI/wanidtci'.  KAbO'twe  na'kA/dtci 
5mAmi'd'a'  a'wapi/pyanidtci'.  A'wapiwIgadtci'se/tonidtc  Pn  apemi- 
pyii/towedtci'.  Pa'ci/megunomAga/tepe/’lvW  Ina''  a'kiwi/tanidtci 
mami'cAmaga'nidtci'i';  'a'mananidtciga,'megku'.  'O'nipi'  ca'cke'- 
to'a'i  ma/maiy  a'kiwi'awi'I/wanidtci'.  O'nipi  wa/pAnigi  mamaiyA'- 
meg  a'wapi/pyanidtci  maml'cl'i/nidtci'i'.  Iniga'ipPmegu  wl'kigano'- 
10nidtci'  a'wapi/pyanidtci':)  na'kA/dtci  klwiwl'kuwawu'sa/nidtcini 


nk'cwi  ne'niwa'1'. 


O'nip  a'kA/nonedtc1' :  “Pe'ki/megu  wP'cigin  a'ke'kinawa/piyAnni’,” 
a/'igudtc  Pni'i  ne'niwa'1'.  A'mmawkpAmadtci<,  Iniya'edtci'1' 
kateminagu  dtci' 1 ' . 

15  A'AnA'5/nemedtci  tawa'PgAnAni  nk'cwi  kk'ckoV  kni  nk'cwi 
to'kikna'1'.  'Q'nipi  wi'wapina/gawadtci',  a'nawAdtci'Anwawa'tA'- 
minidtci  pepigwa/'ckwi  nyawe/nwi'.  Ki'ci'Anwawa'tA/minidtc1', 
a'wapina/ganidtci'.  MA'nip  a'cina'ganPtc1' : 


Me'tegwI+neni'Agl-] - neniwAgl-] - wlna-| — - 11 

20  Me'tegwI+neni'Agl -J neniwAgl-i - wina-t — - 

Kl'clga+pawi'iwa+dtcl-| - nlna-| - ayo — 

Me'tegwI+neni'Agl-] - neniwAgi-( - wlna — 

Me'tegwI+neni'AgI+neniwAgi+ 

Me'tegwI+neni'AgI+neniwAgI+ 

25  NeniwAgI+neniwAgI+. 

'Ckni  nl'co'nAmegi  nA'gAm5nni< : 

No'sa£A+,  nina+,  no+'sa,  no+'sa,  nina'  +  ,  no'sa', 
No'sa',  ni'nA,  no+'sa,  no+sa,  ni'nA,  no+'sa; 

'Ayanlwe  gl'ciga'pawi'lwa'dtcl  yo'  ma'netowAgl  'aiyoT; 
30  No'sa£A+,  nlna+,  no+'sa,  no+'sa,  nina'  +  ,  no'sa', 

No'sa',  ni'nA,  no+'sa, 

No'sa£A+,  nlna+,  no+'sa,  no+'sa',  nina+,  no'sa,'. 

Wa+pl+ko'pl+dtclne+no'sogl'  nikl+; 12 
TcagI  yo  ne'no'sogl  nikl+; 

35  Wa+pI+ko'pI+dtcine+no'sogi  nikl+; 

TcagI  yo  ne'no'sogl  nikl+; 
W4+pI+ko'pI+dtcIne+no'sogI  nikl+ ; 

TcagI  y5  ko'pidtcI+neno's5'gI+nikI'; 
Wa+pI+ko'pI+dtcIr++no'sogI  nikl+; 

40  TcagI  y5  ko'pidtclneno'so+gl  nikl'; 

Wa+pI+ko'pI+dtcIne+no'sogI  nikl+. 


11  In  songs  the  sign  +  signifies  a  vowel  which  is  very  protracted;  6  is  long  open  e  as  opposed  to  e  which 
is  close,  and  which  never  occurs  save  terminally  as  a  rhetorical  lengthening;  lis  dental  1;  the  figure  4 
after  vowels  indicates  a  vowel  of  four  morse;  superior  »  is  not A. 

22  Niki+is  for  inig^'. 
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wei g  some  women,  some  ch.ild.ren,  and  some  men.  The  things  were 
handed  over  to  the  one  whom  he  accompanied.  He  would  always 
speak  to  them.  (It.  is  said  that  we  shall  begin  our  gens  festival  early 
to-morrow.  So  start  to  come  early,”  he  said  continually.  Soon 
likewise  the  ceremonial  attendants  began  to  come.  They  began  to 
carefully  place  what  was  brought.  Late  in  the  night  the  ceremonial 
attendants  for  that  feast  were  there,  and  there  were  many  of  them. 
1  hen  it  is  said  early  in  the  morning  they  went  around  borrowing 
kettles.  And  early  on  the  morrow,  it  is  said,  the  attendants  began 
to  come.  And  those  who  were  going  to  give  the  gens  festival  also 
began  to  come,  and  also  the  two  men  who  walked  around  to  give 
invitations. 

Then  it  is  said  he  was  addressed:  “Try  very  hard  to  learn  by  see- 
ing,”  he  was  told  by  the  men.  He  noticed  them,  and  lo,  they  were 
the  beings  by  whom  he  had  been  blessed. 

The  drum  was  being  filled  by  two  Ivi'skos  and  two  To'kans.  Then 
it  is  said  when  singing  was  to  commence,  the  flute  was  first  sounded 
four  times.  After  sounding  it,  then  they  began  to  sing.  This  was 
the  way  they  sang: 

The  wood-men — men — it  is  he — 

The  wood-men — men — it  is  he — • 

They  have  stood — I — here — 

The  wood-men — men — it  is  he — - 
The  wood-men — men — 

The  wood-men — men — 

The  men — the  men. 13 

And  then  the  second  song: 

My  father,  mine,  my  father,  my  father,  mine,  my  father,14 
My  father,  mine,  my  father,  my  father,  mine,  my  father; 

The  manitous  have  stood  here  in  one  place; 

My  father,  mine,  my  father,  my  father,  mine,  my  father, 

My  father,  mine,  my  father, 

My  father,  mine,  my  father,  my  father,  mine,  my  father. 

Those  white  buffaloes; 

All  those  buffaloes  here; 

Those  white  buffaloes; 

All  those  buffaloes  here; 

Those  white  buffaloes; 

All  those  buffaloes  here; 

Those  white  buffaloes; 

All  those  buffaloes  here; 

Those  white  buffaloes. 

13  The  esoteric  meaning  of  this  song  (and  similarly  of  other  songs)  was  obtained  from  theinformant .  They 
are  not  merely  my  own  interpretations. 

The  trees  will  keep  on  growing  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  The  manitou  has  done  this.  Ki'oiga+ 
pawi'iwa+dtci+  is  for  -gapawiDtc1'.  The  form  in  the  song  approximates  those  of  a  number  of  other 
Algonquian  languages,  o.  g.,  Cree,  Ojibwa,  Algonkin,  Shawnee.  Accordingly,  we  either  have  an  ancient 
survivalor  the  song  may  be  borrowed.  The  protraction  of  vowels  and  '  for  w  in  neni’Agi+  hardly  call 
for  comment.  I  do  not  understand  to  whom  “I”  refers. 

14 The  one  blessed  is  supposed  to  say  this:  “My  father”  means  his  father.  Besides  ordinary  pro¬ 
tractions,  no'sa£A  is  the  only  deviation  worth  Doting  (no'sA'). 
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Ma+ni  niyawi  neke'ka'na'nemego +gi; 
MAnI  +  '  niyawi  neke'ka'nanemegogI  +  ; 
MAnl  niyawi  neke'ka/na'nemeg5gi; 
MAnetowAgl'  tcagi  manetowAgi; 

5  MA'ni  nl'yawl  neke'ka'na'nemegogi; 

Ma'iu  nl'yawi  ne+ke+kananemegogi; 
Neke'ka'nenemegogi. 


10 


15 


'O'n  a'Anwawa'i/gawedtci',  ma'A'nip  ayo'wedtcini  nAgA'monAn111' : 


WApAta+mawIgo  wI'i'ciga+pawi'Agi  yo+neme'to'sa+nenI+ma  +  ; 
WApAta/mawIgo  wI'i'ciga+pa+wi'AgI  +  y5  +  neme'to'sa+nenl +ma 
nlna  +  ; 

WApAta'mawIg5  wi'i''ciga+pawi'Agi  yo  +  neme'to'sa+nenima. 


MAni+  nemF'caml',  ne'si'I' +,  nlna; 
Nlna  +  nemF'caml',  ne'si  +  'I'  +,  nina  +  ; 
MAnl'  nem+'caml,  ne'si'I' +,  nlna; 

MAnl'  nemF'cami',  ne'si'I' +,  nlna  +  ; 
MAnl'  nemF'caml',  ne'si'I' +,  nlna+. 


WApine' +no''swA  y5  nenatawanemawA; 

WApine'  +no'’swA  yo  nenatawanemawA; 

20  WApine'no''swA  yo  +  nenatawanemawA  nlna; 

W Apine'no'swaiyo  nena/tawanemawA ; 
WApine'no''swaiyo  nena/tawanemawA  nlna  yo+. 


Klyo'sa'Igl  manetowagl  'ayo'  a'klgl; 

Klyo'sa'Igl  mAne+towagl  'ayo'  a'klgl; 

25  Klyo'sa'Igl  manetowAgi  'aiyo''A'ki'gi; 

Nl'na,  nl'nA; 

Klyo'sa'Igl  manetowagl  'ayo'  a'klgl; 

Klyo'sa'Igl  mAne+towagl  'ayo'  a'klgl; 

Nl'na,  nl'na. 

30  'O'n  a'nl'miwadtci  nl'mitcig111'.  I'kwawA''ip  a/'nawadtc  a'nemA'- 
'sonidtci  neniwa'i'ga'1'.  A'gwip  uwi'ya'An  Api'Api/nidtcinni'. 
Ca/'cki  kegime'si'meg  a'ni'sina,wmidtci  wl'ni'mini^c1'.  Ma'Ani- 
dtca/'ip  a/yowedtci  nAgA'monAn111' : 


Notano'saya+ni,  notano'saya+ni; 
35  Notano'saya+ni,  n5tan5'saya+ni; 

Notano'saya+ni,  notano'saya+ni; 
Notano'saya+ni,  notano'saya+ni; 
Notano'saya+ni; 

'Ayo  mAni'  mA'neto'nagl; 

40  Notano'saya+ni,  notano'saya+ni; 

Notano'saya+ni,  notano'saya+ni; 
N  otano  'say  a+ ni. 


Nenono''sogI  nlna  yo,  nenono''sogI  nlna  yo, 
Nenono''sogI  klwiklwikA'Agl  nlna  nenono' 'sogl, 
45  Nina  yo  neneno''s5gI  nenon5''sogI. 


is"  The  manitous  will  know  moas  long  as  I  live”  is  the  esoteric  meaning  of  thesong.  Nele'ka'nanemegogi, 
etc.,  are  for  neke'kanemegogki' .  Evidently  supposed  to  be  said  by  the  one  blessed. 

The  manitous  are  addressed.  Evidently  supposed  to  be  said  by  the  one  blessed. 

17  The  one  blessed  desires  enemies  for  the  white  buffalo  so  that  the  latter  may  destroy  them.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  translation,  of  course,  can  not  bring  out  the  force  of  nlna.  It  should  be  noted  that  yo  may  be  mere 
padding,  or  a  form  of  aiyou'  in  songs. 
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This  is  my  body,  they  know  me;15 
This  is  my  body,  they  know  me; 

This  is  my  body,  they  know  me; 

All  the  manitous,  the  manitous; 

This  is  my  body,  they  know  me; 

This  is  my  body,  they  know  me; 

They  know  me. 

And  when  the  drum  was  beaten  these  songs  were  used: 

Look  how  my  people  will  stand  here;  10 
Look  how  my  people  will  stand  here; 

Look  how  my  people  will  stand  here. 

This  is  my  sacred  pack,  my  younger  brother,  it  is  mine; 

It  is  my  sacred  pack,  my  younger  brother,  it  is  mine; 

This  is  my  sacred  pack,  my  younger  brother,  it  is  mine; 

This  is  my  sacred  pack,  my  younger  brother,  it  is  mine; 

This  is  my  sacred  pack,  my  younger  brother,  it  is  mine. 

I  desire  for  the  white  buffalo,  yo; 17 
I  desire  for  the  white  buffalo,  yo; 

I  desire  for  the  white  buffalo,  yo; 

I  desire  for  the  white  buffalo,  yo; 

I  desire  for  the  white  buffalo,  yo. 

The  manitous  walk  about  here  on  the  earth; 

The  manitous  walk  about  here  on  the  earth; 

The  manitous  walk  about  here  on  the  earth; 

I,  i; 

The  manitous  walk  about  here  on  the  earth; 

The  manitous  walk  about  here  on  the  earth; 

I,  I.  18 

And  then  the  dancers  danced.  It  is  said  that  he  saw  women 
standing  and  men  also.  No  one  remained  seated  (idly).  All  of 
those  who  were  to  dance  got  down  (from  the  bench).  It  is  said  that 
these  songs  were  used : 

I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day,  I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day; 

I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day,  I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day; 

I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day,  I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day; 

I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day,  I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day; 

I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day; 

Here  in  the  manitou-land; 

I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day,  I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day; 

I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day,  I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day; 

I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day.  19 

The  buffaloes  I,  the  buffaloes  I, 

I  make  the  buffaloes  march  around; 

I  [am  related  to)  the  buffaloes,  the  buffaloes. 20 


18  A  singular  verb,  nekiyukiyu'se',  is  to  be  supplied  with  land,  “  I  walk  about.”  The  ordinary  word  for 
kiyo'sa'igi  is  klyuklyu'sdwAgki'\  'dyo  is  for  aiyo'''. 

19  Supposed  to  be  said  by  the  one  blessed.  After  a  fight,  if  there  was  snow  or  rain,  the  tracks  could 
not  be  followed. 

20  Supposed  to  be  said  by  the  one  blessed.  Nenono'sogi  for  nenu'sogk>'  is  nearly  on  a  par  with  neke'ka.'- 
nanemegogi  (above)  for  neke'kdnemegogki' . 
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5 


10 


15 


20 


'Agwidtcl  neno'sogl'  yo  'owanataga'nwAgl; 
TA'cI+'agwI+neno''sogani  na; 
'AgwI+dtcine'no's6gI  yo  o'wanataga'nwagl; 
TA'cI+'agwIdtcI  neno'so'gininA; 

'Agwidtci  neno'sogl'  yo  'owanataga'nwAgl; 
TA'cI+'agwI+neno''soganI  nA. 

WapAta'pI+ne'sowanowi  ye+ninA; 
Wapatapl+ne'sowanowl  ye+ninA ; 
WapAta'pI+ne'sowanowi  y§+; 
WapAta'pI+ne'sowanowi  ye+ninA; 
Wapata'pl+ne'sowanowl  ye+ninA; 
WapAta'pI+ne'sowanowi  ye+ninA. 


Klwineno  'swanawi ; 
Klwineno'swanawi  ; 


Klwineno'swanawi; 

Y5  man!  yo  'a'klyanawi 


Klwineno  'swranawi ; 
Klwineno'swanawi; 
Klwineno'swanawi; 
Klwineno  'swan awi ; 
Klwineno'swanawi ; 
Klwineno'swanawi; 
Klwineno'swanawi ; 
Klwineno'swanawi. 


25  A'ponim'minidtc  a'na'i'se'towedtci  kege,ganidtci  pepigwa'cko/nn,^ 
O'nip  Ane'kl''  a'wi'se/ninidtci< ;  sl'sepa''kw  a'mi,dtcinidtci',  o'ni 
me'siwa'ya'An111',  'o'ni  wapi'gunAn111'.  Ea'ci'megumi,dtcinidtci', 
a'wapina'ganidtci  nagAmo'nidtci<i'.  Negute'nwi  tatA'g  a'ki'cin!'- 
minidtci'. 


3Q  Na'Imata+  nlna+  tcagl+  neno'sogl  nlna+ ; 

Nalmata+  tcagl+  neno'sogl  nlna+; 
Na'Ixnata+  tcagi+  neno'sogl; 

Na'i'I'mata  tcagl+  neno'sogl; 

Na'Imata  tcagl+  neno'sogl; 

35  Na'i'I'mata  tcagl+  neno'sogl. 

Yo+  na+wa'cl+o+leml  nlna+; 

Yo  mAlI  lewa'd'o+leml  llnA; 

A"o  law'ii'ci'o+leml  nlnA; 

Yo  lewa'cl'olemi; 

40  M+'ni  mall  yo+  'A'kl; 

Lewa'cl'olemi  nl+ ; 

Yo+  newii'ci'o'lemi  nlnA; 

Yo'  mA'ni  lewa'ci'o'lemi  nl'nA. 


21  The  ordinary  word  for  'agwi<Hci  is  aly A'hwidtc'' .  The  word  is  cut  in  half  once.  “In  their  holes,” 
grammatically  a  singular,  is  the  place  which  the  buffaloes  have  dug  up  with  their  horns.  The  above 
translation  is  based  on  the  informant's  paraphraso.  Grammatical  anomalies  are  present  that  defy  analysis. 

22  Supposed  to  be  said  by  the  white  buffalo.  The  white  buffalo  came  to  the  camps,  lifted  his  tail,  and 
said,  “Look  at  my  tail.”  The  syllable  ye  is  the  buffalo’s  bellowing. 

23  The  above  translation  is  in  accordance  with  the  explanation  given  by  the  informant.  The  forms  in 
7idwi  are  grammatical  anomalies. 
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The  buffaloes  are  standing  so  much  there,  in  their  holes; 

The  buffaloes  are  standing  there  so  much; 

The  buffaloes  are  standing  so  much  there,  in  their  holes; 

The  buffaloes  are  standing  there  so  much; 

The  buffaloes  are  standing  so  much  there,  in  their  holes; 

The  buffaloes  are  standing  so  much  there.  21 

My  tail  is  looked  at,  mine,  ye; 

My  tail  is  looked  at,  mine,  ye; 

My  tail  is  looked  at,  mine,  ye; 

My  tail  is  looked  at,  mine,  ye; 

My  tail  is  looked  at,  mine,  ye; 

My  tail  is  looked  at,  mine,  ye.  22 

The  buffalo  keeps  on  walking; 

The  buffalo  keeps  on  walking; 

The  buffalo  keeps  on  walking 
Here  on  this  earth; 

The  buffalo  keeps  on  walking; 

The  buffalo  keeps  on  walking; 

The  buffalo  keeps  on  walking; 

The  buffalo  keeps  on  walking; 

The  buffalo  keeps  on  walking; 

The  buffalo  keeps  on  walking; 

The  buffalo  keeps  on  walking; 

The  buffalo  keeps  on  walking. 23 

When  they  finished  dancing,  they  put  away  the  flutes  with  which 
they  were  dancing.  Then  it  is  said  they  ate  a  little;  sugar  was  what 
they  ate,  and  maple-sugar  cakes,  and  squashes.  Immediately  after 
they  had  eaten,  the  singers  commenced  singing.  (This  was)  of  course 
after  they  had  danced  once. 

The  one  who  advises  all  the  buffaloes  is  I; 

The  one  who  advises  all  the  buffaloes  is  I; 

The  one  who  advises  all  the  buffaloes; 

The  one  who  advises  all  the  buffaloes; 

The  one  who  advises  all  the  buffaloes; 

The  one  who  advises  all  the  buffaloes.24 

Here  is  my  paint,  mine; 

This  is  my  paint,  mine; 

Here  is  my  paint,  mine; 

Here  is  my  paint; 

On  this  earth; 

My  paint; 

Here  is  my  paint,  mine; 

This  is  my  paint,  mine.25 

24  The  white  buffalo  is  supposed  to  say  this.  The  ordinary  word  for  nd'imdta  is  nand'imat A'.  Another 
variation  of  the  same  word  in  this  song  is  passed  over. 

25  The  one  blessed  is  supposed  to  say  this  after  ho  was  given  paint  by  the  white  buffalo.  The  above 
translation  is  based  on  the  informant’s  explanation;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  'a'ki  as  a  locative  is  an 
anomaly:  it  is  grammatically  better  to  translate  (with  change  of  punctuation)  “My  paint  is  this  earth.” 
Note  that  l  for  n  is  quite  frequent  in  this  song.  The  syllable  ni  is  mere  padding.  The  ordinary  lengthening 
of  vowels  may  be  passed  over. 
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Yo+  na'ega  wapo'sa'Tgi; 

Yo+  na'ega  wapo'sa'Tgi'; 

Ki'yokl'yo'sa'Tgi; 

MA'netowAgI'  kIyo'sa'Twadtci'; 

5  Yo+  na''ega  wapo'sa'T'gi; 

Yo+  na/'ega  wapo'sa'T'gi'; 

Yo  na'ega  wapo'sa'Tgi'; 

Yo+  na'ega  wapo'sa'Tgi. 

'Awiyanl,  'awlyanl,  'awiyanl,  'awiyanl'; 

10  'Awiyanl',  'awiyanl,  'awiyanl',  'awiyanl'; 

'Awiyanl',  'awiyanl',  'awiyanl',  'awiyanl'; 

'Awiyanl',  'awiyanl',  'awiyanl',  'awiyanl. 

Na/'k  a'Anwawa'i/gawadtci‘.  MA/ni  nA'gAmon"1'; 

Klyo4klyo4'sa'agl4  nlna  yo4; 

15  Klyo4kIy54'sa'agl4  nlna  y54; 

Klyo4kIyo4'sa'agl4  nlna  yo4; 

'A'kwita'kA'mlgl; 

Klyo4kIyo4'sa'agl4  nlna  yo4; 

Klyo4kIyo4'sa'gl4  nlna  yo4; 

20  'A'kwita'kA'mIgl4  nlna  yo4; 

Klyo4kIyo4'sa'agl4  nlna  yo4; 

Kly54kIyo4'sa'agl4  nlna  yo4. 

KlwikAnawawa  'ineno'swA; 

KlwikAnawawa  'ineno'swA; 

25  KlwikAnawawa  'inenS'swA; 

KlwikAnawawa  'ineno'swA; 

KlwikAnawawa  'ineno'swA; 

KlwikAnawawa  'ineno'swA; 

KlwikAnawawa  'ineno'swA. 


30 


35 


40 


Tepe'kwI+kA'nawiwenI'+  tepwa'kA'ni  wino; 
Tepe'kwI+kA'nawiwenI'+  tepwa'kA'ni  wino; 
Tepe'kwI+kA'nawiwenI'+  tepwa'kA'ni  wino; 
Tepe'kwI+kA'nawiwenI'-t-  neno'so'  +  gi'+  'okAnawiwenwa'wi'+J 
Tepe'kwI+kA'nawiwenI'+  tepwa'kA'ni  wino; 
Tepe'kwI+kA'nawiwenI'+  tepwa'kA'ni  win5. 


Ml’lT'guniwlTT'ya’a’anl  ne’e’enS’S’o’swlT’I  ml’lT'guniwi’I’I'ya’a’anl; 
Ml’I’I'guniwlT’I'ya’a’anl  ne’e’eno’o’o’swlT’I  ml’lT'guniwI’lT'ya’a’anl; 
MlT’I'guniwlTl'ya’a’anl  ne’e’eno’o’o’swlT’I  mlT’I'guniwlTl'ya’a’anl; 
Ml’lT'guniwlT’I'ya’a’anl  ne’e’eno’o’o’swlT’I  mlTT'guniwlT’I'ya’a’anl; 
MlTT'guniwlTT'ya’a’anl  ne’e’eno’S’o’swlT’I  mlTT'guniwlT’I'ya’a’anl. 


28  The  real  significance  of  the  song  is,  the  one  blessed  is  told  to  go,  slowly;  after  he  has  reached  home, 
he  may  go  any  place  he  pleases.  The  word  jcapo'sa'ij/fimplies  one  may  go  where  one  pleases  after  reaching 
home.  The  translation  implies  it  is  the  first  person  singular  of  the  independent  passive,  which  it  might 
be  as  far  as  the  form  is  concerned;  the  analogy  of  klyo'sa'Igl  (above)  would  rather  make  us  take  the  form 
as  a  third  person  plural  of  an  intransitive  verb,  which  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  pre  sent  i  nstance. 

27  The  real  sense  is:  “I  am  here  where  I  live.”  The  one  blessed  is  supposed  to  say  this. 

28  The  one  blessed  is  supposed  to  say  this.  He  went  to  walk,  and  the  people  kept  following.  They 
expect  war. 

29  According  to  the  informant  the  initial  i  of  'ineno'swa  is  a  shortening  of  manetowi-;  therefore  ‘‘mystic 
buffalo”  would  be  a  more  accurate  rendering. 
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Yo,  I  am  walked  slowly; 

Yo,  I  am  walked  slowly; 

I  am  walked  about; 

The  manitous  walked  me  around; 

Yo,  I  am  walked  about  slowly; 

Yo,  I  am  walked  about  slowly; 

Yo,  I  am  walked  slowly; 

Yo,  I  am  walked  slowly. 2ft 

Where  I  am,  where  I  am,  where  I  am,  where  I  am; 

Where  I  am,  where  I  am,  where  I  am,  where  I  am; 

Where  I  am,  where  I  am,  where  I  am,  where  I  am; 

Where  I  am,  where  I  am,  where  I  am,  where  I  am.27 

Then  (the  drum)  was  beaten  again.  This  was  the  song: 

I  make  them  walk  about; 

I  make  them  walk  about; 

I  make  them  walk  about 
On  the  earth; 

I  make  them  walk  about; 

I  make  them  walk  about 
On  the  earth,  I  (do)  ; 

I  make  them  walk  about; 

I  make  them  walk  about.28 

The  buffalo  goes  about  speaking; 

The  buffalo  goes  about  speaking; 

The  buffalo  goes  about  speaking; 

The  buffalo  goes  about  speaking; 

The  buffalo  goes  about  speaking; 

The  buffalo  goes  about  speaking; 

The  buffalo  goes  about  speaking.29 

Truly  believe  what  is  told  in  the  night-speech; 30 
Truly  believe  what  is  told  in  the  night-speech; 

Truly  believe  what  is  told  in  the  night-speech; 

The  night-speech,  the  buffaloes’  speech, 

Truly  believe  what  is  told  in  the  night-speech; 

Truly  believe  what  is  told  in  the  night-speech. 

I  have  feathers,  I  have  buffalo-feathers; 

I  have  feathers,  I  have  buffalo-feathers; 

I  have  feathers,  I  have  buffalo-feathers; 

I  have  feathers,  I  have  buffalo-feathers; 

I  have  feathers,  I  have  buffalo-feathers.31 


3°  The  buffalo  came  and  spoke  to  the  one  blessed  while  the  latter  was  asleep:  “At  night  there  are  always 
words  of  truth;  the  words  of  buffaloes  are  always  true  at  night.”  That  is,  the  words  heard  in  dreams 
are  true. 

31  This  song  is  supposed  to  be  said  by  the  white  buffalo.  When  he  is  dressed  in  his  finery  he  uses  the 
feathers.  The  buffalo-feathers  are  simply  eagle-feathers.  They  are  so  called  because  the  buffaloes  are 
supposed  to  have  used  them.  These  feathers  are  the  four  feathers  on  the  earth,  No.  7  in  the  diagram. 
Observe  that  an  initial  'u-  in  the  verbal  forms  is  lacking.  Note  that  several  vowels  are  broken  up  by 
extremely  lene  glottal  stops  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  ordinary  ones. 
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'O'kuna'moyani  neno'swi; 

'O'kuna'moyani  nenos'wl; 

'O'kuna'moyani  neno'swi; 

Ma'netowagI  'o'kuna+Iwadtci  nina  neno'swi; 

5  'O’kuna'moyani  neno'swi; 

'O'kuna'moyani  neno'swi; 

'O'kuna'moyani  neno'swi. 

O'ni  na'kA'meg  a'ni/minidtci'.  MA'nip  a'cina/gawa^tc1': 

Klwa'kiwa/ka'o''iyanI,  kIwa'kiwaka'o''iyanI; 

10  Klwa'klwa/kaV'iyanl,  kIwa'kIwa'ko'o''iyanI; 

Manako'cl  kiwa/kIwa,ka'o,'iyanI; 

Manako'cl  kIwa'kIwa'ka'o''iyanI; 

Klwa'kIwa'ka'o''iyanI. 

Wl'iwagl',  wl'iwaTwAgI; 

15  Wl'iwagl',  wI'iwaga'IwAgl; 

Wi'iwaga'I; 

Ne+noyS'sogl 

Wl'iwa'IwAga'iwAge,  wi-f-iwATwAge; 

Wl'iwAge  iwAge; 

20  Wl'iwaga'iwA'I'wAge; 

Wl'iwAge,  wI'iwAga'iwAge; 

Wlna; 

Wriwaga'IwAga'IwAge; 

'IwA. 

25  Wlna  na'to''kwanI+InI4-teyana+nIna+; 

Wlna  na'to''kwanI+InI+teyana; 

Wlna  na'to''kwanI+InI+teyana+nIna+; 

Wlna  na'to''kwanI+InI+teyana+nIna+; 

Wlna  na'to''kwanI+InI+teyana+nIna+; 

30  Wlna  na'to''kwanI+InI+teyana+nIna+. 

Wlnwawa  neno'sogl  klweklwe'cAwa'wAgl'; 

Wlnwawa  neno'sSgl  klweklwe'cAwa'wAgl'; 

Wlnwawa  neno'sogl  klweklwe'cAwa'wAgl'; 

Wlnwawa  neno'sogl  klweklwe'cAwa'wAgl'; 

35  Na'e'ga'sI'sI'se'cii'cawawAgl; 

Na'e'ga'sI'sI'se'ca'cawawAgl; 

Wlnwawa  neno'sogl  klweklwe'cAwa'wAgl'; 

Na'a'gaA 


5'm, 


O'nip  a'ki'cinl'minidtci  na''kAt,  ^ 
401'ni  wi'ml/dtciyagkwe',  mAml'ck'etig156',’’ 
A'slga'  i'gani  dtci' .  Kl'  ci'  slga'i  'giini  dtcf , 


:Mene''tA  ki'ce'tagwanni', 
'  a '  ineme  d tci  m Ami ' '  cl'  a” 1 ' . 

a/'inidtci'.  O'nip 


“I'm,” 


32  While  fasting,  the  one  blessed  went  far  off;  he  was  wearing  a  buffalo-hide;  then  he  cried  out,  “I  have 
a  blanket,”  etc.  This  is  the  hidden  reference. 

33  The  one  blessed  is  supposed  to  narrate  this.  The  sense  is:  “After  I  was  blessed,  I  danced  around.” 
The  ordinary  word  for  khvd'kiwd'ka'o''iyani  is  d'ta'itAnegd"iydnni' .  Why  some  form  of  the  combined 
stems  kiwi  and  e.ga  (which  is  the  basis  for  the  word  in  the  song)  is  notin  ordinary  use,  I  do  not  know:  pre¬ 
sumably  wTe  have  the  old  question  of  analysis  and  synthesis  (Michelson,  Contributions  to  Algonquian 
Grammar,  Amer.  Anthropologist,  n.  s.  15,  476). 

34  The  translation  and  esoteric  meaning  of  this  song  are  entirely  unsatisfactory.  According  to  the 
informant  the  idea  is:  The  one  who  is  to  be  blessed  has  now  been  blessed  and  says  “The  ones  who  blessed 
me  say.”  The  same  authority  says  the  last  word,  'I'wa,  is  spoken  by  the  white  buffalo,  which  does  not 
appear  to  make  sense.  The  difficulty  with  the  translation  is  that  we  clearly  have  variations  of  wViwAg 
for  the  most  part;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  variations  of ' iwAg *•'  also  are  found.  The  reiteration  of 
syllables  that  approximate  each  other  makes  a  decision  impractical.  The  metrical  structure  of  the  song 
is  open  to  doubt  for  these  reasons.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  lines  5,  7,  and  10  partially  correspond.  The  normal 
word  for  ne+noyosogi  is  nenu'sogki and,  furthermore,  in  current  Fox  would  be  preceded  by  ku'pidtci-. 
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I  have  a  buffalo-blanket; 

I  have  a  buffalo-blanket; 

I  have  a  buffalo-blanket; 

The  manitous  have  given  me  a  buffalo-blanket; 
I  have  a  buffalo-blanket; 

I  have  a  buffalo-blanket; 

I  have  a  buffalo-blanket.32 


Then  they  danced  again.  This  is  how  they  sang: 

I  am  dancing  myself  around,  I  am  dancing  myself  around; 
I  am  dancing  myself  around,  I  am  dancing  myself  around; 
It  is  when  I  am  dancing  myself  around; 

It  is  when  I  am  dancing  myself  around; 

I  am  dancing  myself  around.33 


They  will  say,  they  will  say; 
They  will  say,  they  will  say; 
They  will  say; 

The  buffaloes 

Will  say,  they  will  say; 

They  will  say; 

They  will  say; 

They  will  say,  they  will  say; 
It  is  he; 

They  will  say; 

He  said.34 


Whatever  he  has  done, 
Whatever  he  has  done, 
Whatever  he  has  done, 
Whatever  he  has  done, 
Whatever  he  has  done, 
Whatever  he  has  done, 


I  shall  do  the  same; 

I  shall  do  the  same; 

I  shall  do  the  same; 

I  shall  do  the  same; 

I  shall  do  the  same; 

I  shall  do  the  same.35 


They,  the  buffaloes,  are  going  about  with  light; 
They,  the  buffaloes,  are  going  about  with  light; 
They,  the  buffaloes,  are  going  about  with  light; 
They,  the  buffaloes,  are  going  about  with  light; 
They  go  about  slowly  with  dim  light; 

They  go  about  slowly  with  dim  light; 

They,  the  buffaloes,  are  going  about  with  light; 
Slowly.36 


Then  it  is  said  after  they  had  danced  again,  then,  “What  ever  is 
first  cooked,  is  what  we  shall  eat,  ceremonial  attendants,”  the  cere¬ 
monial  attendants  were  told.  He  dished  out  (the  food).  After 


35  Supposed  to  be  said  by  the  one  blessed.  “He”  means  the  white  buffalo.  Note  -'kwdnitor  -gwan'n' . 
The  common  words  for  -teydna  which  is  for  ini"tdydn'',  are  nini  wVi'cawiyann''.  Observe  that 
nina+  is  lacking  in  line  2.  The  translation  can  not  bring  this  out. 

30  According  to  the  informant,  a  lorfg  time  ago  when  a  herd  of  buffaloes  were  standing  together  at  night¬ 
time,  there  was  a  flashing  of  light;  in  the  morning  there  was  just  dim  light.  The  song  has  reference  to  this. 


3599°— 25t - 8 
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10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


a'adtci'monidtc  Ane'ki''1':  Na'i'  manetowA'ku'i  mA'ni  netawAtenA- 
ma'wapennA',  mA'ni  pota/'kwayagke'.  MAnidtca/'wadtc  awate- 
nAma/WAgedtci',  kenwa''ci  wI'AnemiwIdtcime'to‘sanenI/gayagke' ; 
wi'inanemI'yAmedtci',  i'ni  wa/dtci  mA'ni  mAmato'mAgedtci  wfse'- 
niweni  tca'g  a  cinagwA'tenigkl\  Inidtca''i  wl'udtciwi'se'niyagkwe.'; 
i''kwatigke',  na'kA/dtci  klnwa'wA  ne'nltigke',  wl'senigo'!”  a'i'ne- 
medtc  me'to'sane'niwa'1'.  Inigaipi'meg  a'wapina'ganidtci',  ka’kA- 
mi'meg  a'Anwawa'i,ganidtci’. 

Tcagapiyani  nlno,  tcagapiyani  nlno; 

Tcagapiyani  nlno,  tcagaplyanl  nlno; 

Tcagaplyanl  nlno; 

Yo+ma+ni+  yo+  yo+ma+ni+  y5+  ma'netowagi  'ayo+ta+'kimwagi 
Tcagaplyanl  nlno,  tcagaplyanl  nln5; 

Tcagaplyanl  nlno,  tcagaplyanl  nlno. 

Wl'aiya+'kwl'yanl  'aiya'kwl'yanl; 

Wl'aiya+'kwl'yanl  'aiya'kwl'yanl; 

Wl'aiya+'kwl'yanl  'aiya'kwl'yanl; 

Wl'aiya+'kwl'yanl; 

MAnl’i’i  kl'cegwl  mA'ni  manetowi; 

Wi 'aiya+  'kwi'yani  'aiya'kwl'yanl; 

Wl'aiya+'kwl'yanl  'aiya'kwl'yanl; 

Wl'aiya+'kwl'yanl  'aiya'kwl'yanl. 

Maiy  omaiy  5wi+mAni  *A'kIye'  +  ; 

Maiy  omaiy  owino ; 

Maiyomaiyowi  mAni'  'A'kiye+; 

Ma+y  omaiy  owino; 

Ma+ni  ma+ni  ma'netSwT  ko+'c!''semena+nI; 

Maiyomaiyowi  mAni  'A'kiye'  +  ; 

Maiyomaiyowi  mAni  'A'ki3re'  +  . 

Waguna’i  wadtci'cikanawayani? 

Waguna'i  wadtci'cikanawayani? 

Waguna'i  wadtci'cikanawayani? 

Waguna'i? 

Wina  yo  yo  wapineno'swa  'o'ma'neto'mi 
Wadtci'cikAnawayani. 

Waguna'i  wadtci'cikanawayani? 

Waguna'i  wadtci'cikanawayani? 

kwe* 


Ne'so'nAmegi  wi'm/minidtci',  “  Na'i',  I'niigi  mA'ni  ki'cim'miyag 
I'ni  wi'wi'se'niyagwe  pe^'k1'/’  a'i'nemedtci'.  'A'nimiwA  A/minidtci'. 

40  Wawapa+ne'kwawo'sa''Agwe  mAna+  ke'tciko'pidtcineno'swa+; 

Wawapa+ne'kwawo'sa''Agwe  mAna+  ke'tcik5'pidtcineno'swa+; 
Wawapa+ne'kwawo'sa/,Agwe  mAna+  ke'tciko'pidtcineno'swa+; 

Yo  mAni'  ketA'kimenani 

Wawapa+ne'kwawo'sa''Agwe  mAna+  ke'tcik5'pidtcineno'swa+. 


37  Apparently  supposed  to  be  said  by  the  one  blessed.  The  ordinary  word  for  tcagaplyanl  is  i'tcdgitcUA- 
piydnni' .  Ordinary  protractions  of  vowels  are  passed  over. 

33  The  one  blessed  was  standing;  he  was  as  tall  as  the  sky  of  the  manitous.  The  song  refers  to  this. 

39  The  sense  is:  “This  earth  is  weeping,  the  earth,  our  grandchild,  is  weeping.”  The  ordinary  word  for 
ma'netowi'  is  manetowimi'nn'' .  The  one  blessed  when  fasting  dreamed  the  earth  was  weeping.  There  are 
grammatical  anomalies  present  which  I  have  treated  as  explained  by  the  informant. 
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dishing  it  out,  “There,”  he  said.  And  then  it  is  said  he  gave  a  short 
talk:  “Now,  we  have  handed  this  to  the  manitou,  this  which  we  have 
placed  in  kettles.  This  verily  is  why  we  have  handed  it  to  him,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  live  a  long  time  in  the  future  with  the  people;  to 
plan  for  us  that  way,  that  is  why  we  worship  him  with  this  food  of  all 
kinds.  That  verily  is  why  you  are  to  eat;  women  and  you  men, 
eat  l”  the  people  were  told.  Then  he  began  singing,  beating  the  drum 
from  the  beginning. 

I  sit  down  everywhere,  I  sit  down  everywhere; 

I  sit  down  everywhere,  I  sit  down  everywhere; 

I  sit  down  everywhere; 

Here  on  the  manitous’  earth 
I  sit  down  everywhere,  I  sit  down  everywhere; 

I  sit  down  everywhere,  I  sit  down  everywhere.37 

As  far  as  I  shall  reach,  as  far  as  I  reach; 

As  far  as  I  shall  reach,  as  far  as  I  reach; 

As  far  as  I  shall  reach,  as  far  as  I  reach; 

As  far  as  I  shall  reach 

(Is)  this  firmament  of  the  manitous; 

As  far  as  I  shall  reach,  as  far  as  I  reach; 

As  far  as  I  shall  reach,  as  far  as  I  reach; 

As  far  as  I  shall  reach,  as  far  as  I  reach.38 

This  earth  is  weeping,  weeping; 

Is  weeping,  weeping; 

This  earth  is  weeping,  weeping; 

Is  weeping,  weeping; 

This  earth,  our  grandchild; 

This  earth  is  weeping,  weeping; 

This  earth  is  weeping,  weeping.39 

Why  is  it  that  I  speak  thus? 

Why  is  it  that  I  speak  thus? 

Why  is  it  that  I  speak  thus? 

Why? 

The  conversation  of  the  white  buffalo  himself 
Is  why  I  speak  thus. 

Why  is  it  that  I  speak  thus? 

Why  is  it  that  I  speak  thus? 40 

The  third  time  they  were  to  dance,  “Now  after  we  dance  this  time, 
then  we  shall  eat  heartily,”  they  were  told.  They  gave  the  dance 
songs. 

We  shake  the  mane  of  this  huge  buffalo; 

We  shake  the  mane  of  this  huge  buffalo; 

We  shake  the  mane  of  this  huge  buffalo; 

Here,  on  this  earth  of  ours 

We  shake  the  mane  of  this  huge  buffalo.41 

40  The  sense  is:  “Why  is  it  that  I  speak?  It  is  because  the  white  buffalo  blessed  me.”  The  word  'oma'- 
neto’ ml  stands  for  umaneto'mi,  an  old-fashioned  word  for  ukA’nawlnni'  in  this  sense.  Ordinarily  it  would 
mean  “his  mystic  power.”  Of  course  analytically  umaneto'mi  means  “his  mystic  power.” 

41  When  the  white  buffalo  was  about  to  bestow  his  blessing,  his  mane  was  shaking. 
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MA'niya'  'a'ciga'sai'yani+,  mA'niya'  ’a'ciga'sai'yani; 

MA'niya'  'a'ciga'sai'yani,  mA'niya'  'a'ciga'sai'yani; 

MA'niya'  'a'ciga'sai'yani,  mA'niya'  'a'ciga'sai'yani; 

MA'niya'  'a'ciga'sai'yani,  mA'niya'  'a'ciga'sai'yani. 

5  Pyawa'  ne''kumagA,  pyawa'  ne''kumagA; 

Pyawa'  ne'+umagA,  pyawa'  ne'’kumagA;  .  1 

Ke''tciko'pidtci  wapineno'swa; 

Pyawa'  ne''kumagA,  pyawa'ne''kumagA; 

Pyawa'  ne'+umagA,  pyawa'  ne'+umagA; 

10  Pyawa'  ne''kumagA,  pyawa'  ne''kumagA. 

Ina+  wina+  neno+'swa+  wi+na; 42 
Ina-f-  winA'  neno''swa  wina; 

Ina  winA  neno''swa  wi'na; 

Ina  winA  neno'  'swa  wi+na; 

15  Ina+  wina+  neno+'swa+  wi+na; 

W4pi'neno''swa  wina; 

W&pi'k5'pidtcineno'+’swa; 

Ina+  wina+  nen5+'swa+  wi+na; 

Ina  wina+  neno''swa+  wi+na; 

20  Ina  wina+  neno  +  'swa+  wi+na. 

I'ni  ne'se'nw  a'kl'cini,minidtci<.  O'nip*',  “Na'i',  mAmI'cI/'etigke', 
nawAdtciwI'senigo/.  Me'ce'megu  kl'wawfi/pAtapwA  wi'mldtciyagkwe', 
me'ce/megku'/’  'a/’inedtci  mAmi/'cI,Agki'.  A'wl'se/mwadtci\  O'ni 
k!'ciwi'se'niwadtci';  “Na'i',  wapina'i's^ga/'igagkuV,  a'i'nemedtci'. 
25  Kfci/megutcagi'siga'i/gawedtci< :  “Na?,  ma'netowA  nem Amato 'ma- 
pennA'.  MA'nidtca'  a'cinAtotAma/wAgedtci',  kenwa/'ci  wfme'to- 
'saneni'wiyag116',  I'n  a'i'nAge'MxA.  MAnA/dtca'  A'ckuta'na'sIwA 
nA'cawai'ye  kl'ciwapadtci/m5tug  a'cinAtota/'sAgedtci'.  Wl'nA  nekl- 
'ci'adtcimo/'apenA  wI'adtcimwi’tawi/yAmedtc1'.  Inidtca/’i  wl'udtciwl- 
30 'se,niyagkwe< ;  wl'seni'gku< !”  a/'inidtci'.  Inipi'megku',  “ Wi'se'niwi- 
nAgA'monAni  wfai/y6yAgkwe'/’  a/'inidtci'.  A'wapina,ganidtci' ; 

WApAtamami'gu  wi'I''cina'gwi'a'ge  nln5  neno'so'gi  wiTcinagwi'a'ge; 
WApAtamawi'gu  wiT'cina'gwi'a'ge  nino  neno'so'gi  wiTcinagwi'a'ge; 
WApAtamawi'gu  wiT'cina'gwi'a'ge  neno'sS'gi; 

35  WApAtamawi'gu  wiT'cina'gwi'a'ge  neno'so'gi; 

WApAtamawi'gu  wiT'cina'gwi'a'ge  neno'so'gi. 

WApine'no'swi'  'o'sowanowi  nina; 

WApine'no'swi'  'o'sowanSwi  nina; 

WApine'no'swi'  'o'sowanowi  nina; 

40  WApine'no'swi'  'o'sSwanowi  nina; 

WApine'no'swi'  'o'sowanowi  nina; 

WApine'no'swi'  'd'sowanowl  nina; 

WApine'no'swi'  'o'sowanowi  nina. 

Kiwinana' 'inago' 'siyani  ni'na  wi'se'niyani; 

45  Kiwinana' 'inago' 'siyani  ni'na  wi'se'niyani; 

Nina  kiwi'seniyanini  kiwinana' 'inago' 'siyani  nina; 

Kiwinana'  'inago'  'siyanini. 


12  The  fifth  line  is  taken  from  line  1. 

48  The  white  buffalo  when  on  his  way  to  bestow  his  blessing  says,  “This  is  the  way  I  make  my  feet  go.’’ 
MA'niya'  isfor  mA'nnn  i\ 

44  Said  by  the  one  blessed. 

«  “It  is  the  white  buffalo  who  has  blessed  me”  is  the  meaning. 
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This  is  the  way  I  make  my  feet  go,  this  is  the  way  I  make  my  feet  go; 

This  is  the  way  I  make  my  feet  go,  this  is  the  way  I  make  my  feet  go; 

This  is  the  way  I  make  my  feet  go,  this  is  the  way  I  make  my  feet  go; 

This  is  the  way  I  make  my  feet  go,  this  is  the  way  I  make  my  feet  go.43 

He  came  whom  I  answered,  he  came  whom  I  answered; 

He  came  whom  I  answered,  he  came  whom  I  answered  (namely;, 

The  huge  white  buffalo; 

He  came  whom  I  answered,  he  came  whom  I  answered; 

He  came  whom  I  answered,  he  came  whom  I  answered; 

He  came  whom  I  answered,  he  came  whom  I  answered.44 

It  is  he,  the  buffalo,  it  is  he; 

It  is  he,  the  buffalo,  it  is  he; 

It  is  he,  the  buffalo,  it  is  he; 

It  is  he,  the  buffalo,  it  is  he; 

It  is  he,  the  buffalo,  it  is  he; 

The  white  buffalo,  it  is  he; 

The  white  buffalo,  it  is  he; 

It  is  he,  the  buffalo,  it  is  he; 

It  is  he,  the  buffalo,  it  is  he; 

It  is  he,  the  buffalo,  it  is  he.45 

Then  they  had  danced  three  times.  And  then  it  is  said,  '‘Now, 
ceremonial  attendants,  stop  and  eat.  You  will  each  see  just  what 
you  want  to  eat,  anything,”  the  ceremonial  attendants  were  told. 
They  ate.  Then  after  eating,  "Now,  commence  serving  (the  food),” 
they  were  told.  After  all  was  served  (he  said) :  "Now,  we  are  wor¬ 
shipping  the  manitou.  This  is  what  we  pray  to  him  for,  that  we  may 
live  a  long  time,  that  is  what  we  say  to  him.  The  Spirit  of  the  Fire 
must  have  long  before  commenced  speaking  of  what  we  pray  to  him 
for.  We  have  told  him  to  explain  it  for  us.  That  is  why  you  are  to 
eat;  eat!”  he  said.  Then  at  once,  it  is  said,  "We  shall  use  the 
eating-songs,”  he  said  to  them.  He  began  singing: 

Look  at  the  way  I  shall  make  them  look,  how  I  shall  make  the  buffaloes 
look; 

Look  at  the  way  I  shall  make  them  look,  how  I  shall  make  the  buffaloes 
look; 

Look  at  the  way  I  shall  make  the  buffaloes  look; 

Look  at  the  way  I  shall  make  them  look, 

Look  at  the  way  I  shall  make  them  look.48 

I  am  the  white  buffalo’s  tail; 

I  am  the  white  buffalo’s  tail; 

I  am  the  white  buffalo’s  tail; 

I  am  the  white  buffalo’s  tail; 

I  am  the  white  buffalo’s  tail; 

I  am  the  white  buffalo’s  tail; 

I  am  the  white  buffalo’s  tail.47 

I  go  about  looking  well  when  I  eat; 

I  go  about  looking  well  when  I  eat; 

When  I  (graze)  around  and  eat,  I  go  aoout  looking  well; 

When  I  eat,  I  go  about  looking  well.48 

<6  The  white  buffalo  is  telling  the  Indian,  “  Look  and  see  how  I  shall  diess  them.”  The  Indian  then  looks 
at  the  different  buffaloes. 

«  The  tail  is  in  the  sacred  pack. 

4*  The  one  blessed  prepared  a  meal  for  the  white  buffalo,  the  latter  is  saying  this  song. 
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WAnidtcI+kAnI+  neno'swe  +  ; 

WAnidtcI  +  kAm+  neno'swe  +  ; 

WAnidtcI+kAni  +  neno'swe  +  ; 

WAnidtcIkAneni'I  +  na; 

5  WAnidtcI+kAnI+  neno'swe  +  ; 

WAnidtcI+kAnI+  neno'swe  +  ; 

WAnidtcikAneniT  +na; 

Maiyo  +  'iwa'wi  neno'swe  +  J 
Maiyo  +  'iwa'wi  neno'swe  +  ; 

10  WAnidtci+kAni+  neno'swe  +  ; 

WAnidtcikAneni'I  +na; 

WAnidtcI +kAnI  +  neno'swe  +  ; 

WAnidtci+kAni+  neno'swe  +  ; 

WAnidtci+kAnI+  neno'swe  +  ; 

15  WAnidtcikAneni'i+na. 

Ki'ci'senya/'ena'ni  ni'no,  ki'ci'senya/'ena'ni  ni'no;  50 
Ki'ci'senya/'ena'ni  ni'no,  kl'ci'senya''ena'ni  ni'no; 

MAni+  manota+negl  'a/tA'cI+kl'ci  +  'senyanena/ni  nIno  +  ; 
Ki'ci'senya/'ena'ni  ni'no,  kl'ci'senya''ena'ni  ni'no; 

20  Ki'ci'senya'enanini,  ki'ci'senya'enanini. 

Maneto'wiwi  niyawi,  maneto'wiwi  niyawi; 

Maneto'wiwi  niyawi,  maneto'wiwi  niyawi; 

Maneto'wiwi  niyawi; 

Yo  +  mAli'  'a'klye  +  wi'seni +ta'wAgi  nIno  +  ; 

25  Maneto'wiwi  niyawi,  maneto'wiwi  niyawi; 

Maneto'wiwi  niyawi,  maneto'wiwi  niyawi; 

Maneto'wiwi  niyawi. 


wi'm'miyagkwe' ; 


'Oni,  “Mamedtcina/'i 
migkuV’  a'i'nemedtci  wl'nlmi/nidtci'1' 
30  a'i'nemedtci'. 


ka'kAmidtca''megu  ni'- 


“  Kf  ke'tcimmi'ka'wipen 


nA' 


WIT  +wage; 

Wi'I+wage  I'wage  wl+na£,  wIT  +w&ge,  wi'I+wage  I'wage; 
WiT+wage  I'wage; 

Wi'I+wage  I'wage  I'wage  I'wage  I'wage; 

35  Wi'I+wage  wi'I+w&ge  I'wage; 

Wi'I+wage  I'wage; 

WApl'nano'sogi; 

WiT+wage  I'wage  wl+na£,  wIT+wage,  wi'I+wage  I'wage; 
Wi'I+wage  I'wage; 

40  WiT+wage  I'wage  I'wage  I'wage  I'wage; 

WiT+wage  wi'I+wage  I'wage; 

Wi'I+wage  I'wage; 

Wi'I+wage  I'wage  I'wage  I'wage  I'wage. 


18  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  entire  esoteric  meaning  of  this  song.  “Weeping,  weeping”  refers  to 
the  enemy;  they  will  be  fought  and  then  will  wail.  Maiyo-\-'iwd'wi  is  a  grammatical  anomaly;  w.ini- 
dtclkAneni'i+na  is  for  wAni'kakAn™'' .  Other  variations  require  no  remarks. 

50  The  last  line  is  restored  from  the  song  as  written  in  the  syllabary. 

81  The  one  blessed  has  killed  many  enemies,  and  is  addressing  the  white  buffalo.  “I  have  killed  many 
enemies  for  you”  is  the  hidden  meaning  of  “  I  have  given  you  a  feast.” 
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You  should  forget,  buffalo; 

You  should  forget,  buffalo; 

You  should  forget,  buffalo; 

You  should  forget; 

You  should  forget,  buffalo; 

You  should  forget,  buffalo; 

You  should  forget; 

Weeping  buffalo; 

Weeping  buffalo; 

You  should  forget,  buffalo; 

You  should  forget; 

You  should  forget,  buffalo; 

You  should  forget,  buffalo; 

You  should  forget,  buffalo; 

You  should  forget.49 

I  have  given  you  a  feast,  I  have  given  you  a  feast; 

I  have  given  you  a  feast,  I  have  given  you  a  feast; 

Here  is  the  mouth  is  where  I  fed  you; 

I  have  given  you  a  feast,  I  have  given  you  a  feast; 

I  have  given  you  a  feast,  I  have  given  you  a  feast.51 

My  body  has  the  nature  of  a  manitou,  my  body  has  the  nature  of  a 
manitou; 

My  body  has  the  nature  of  a  manitou,  my  body  has  the  nature  of  a 
manitou ; 

My  body  has  the  nature  of  a  manitou; 

Here  on  this  earth,  I  make  a  feast  for  him; 

My  body  has  the  nature  of  a  manitou,  my  body  has  the  nature  of  a 
manitou; 

My  body  has  the  nature  of  a  manitou,  my  body  has  the  nature  of  a 
manitou; 

My  body  has  the  nature  of  a  manitou.52 

Then,  “We  shall  dance  for  the  last  time;  so  dance  from  the  start/’ 
those  who  were  to  dance  were  told.  “You  are  to  dance  heartily  for 
us,”  they  were  told. 

They  will  say; 

They  will  say,  they  will  say,  they  will  say; 

They  will  say; 

They  will  say; 

They  will  say,  they  will  say; 

They  will  say; 

The  white  buffaloes; 

They  will  say,  they  will  say,  they  will  say; 

They  will  say; 

They  will  say; 

They  will  say,  they  will  say; 

They  will  say; 

They  will  say.53 

62  The  one  blessed  tells  the  slain  enemy  that  killing  the  foe  is  the  same  as  feeding  the  white  buffalo.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  grammatically  line  4  is  a  puzzle.  Nino  for  ninnA '  is  not  as  common  as  nina. 

63  One  of  the  herd  to  which  the  white  buffalo  belongs  says  this.  The  meaning  is  that  the  Indians  will 
derive  benefit  from  the  sacred  pack.  The  words  of  the  song  remind  us  of  those  of  song  3,  page  104.  We 
have  variations  of  wi'iwAgki'  and  possibly  'iwAgk'\  Disregarding  the  first  line,  and  the  line  “The  white 
buffaloes,”  the  metrical  scheme  is  -abcde-abcdec.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  this  out  in  a  translation. 
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MAni  wato'wa'yani; 

MAni  wato'wa'yani; 

MAni  wato'wa/yanl  nlna; 

Maiu  wato'wa'yani; 

5  MAni  wato'wa'yani  nina; 

Ma'nFi  neno'so'  +gi  'uta'kimwawi; 

MAni  wato'wa'yani; 

MAni  wato'wa'yani  nina; 

MAni  wato'wa'yani  nina; 

10  MAni  wato'wa'yani; 

MAni  wato'wa'yani  nino. 

Kitciganowatanawi, 

WApino''ina'wi; 

Kitciganowatanawi; 

15  Wapineno'so'  'a+nawi  kitciganSwatanawi; 

Wapineno'so'  'a  +nawi  kitciganowatanawi; 
Wapineno'so' 'a +nawi  kitciganowatanawi; 
Kitciganowatanawi; 

Wapineno'so' 'a +nawi  kitciganowatanawi; 
20  Wapineno'so' 'a+nawi  kitciganowatanawi. 

Nina  ke'ke'kena'mene; 

Nina  ke'ke'kena'mene; 

Nina+  w&'pineno*so'a  +  'a'i'cigi  ninA; 
Nina  ke'ke'kena'mene; 

25  Nina  ke'ke'kena'mene; 

Nina  +  wa'pineno'so'a  +  'a'i'cigi  ninA; 
Nina  ke'ke'kena'mene; 

Nina  ke'ke'kena'mene; 

Nina. 

30  A'ki  nina'  ni'ke'tcinimita  'inA; 

A'ki  nina'  ni'ke'tcinimita  'I'nA; 

A'ki  nina'  ni'ke'tcinimita  'I'nA; 

A'ki  nina'  ni'ke'tcinimita  'I'nA; 

'A'cki  nina  +  ni'ke'tcinimita'  'inA; 

35  'A'cki  nina  +  ni'ke'tcinimita'  'InA; 

'A'cki  nina+  ni’ke'tcinimita'  ’InA. 

Ko'kwanepapemigo'o  ni'kaneti'; 
Ko'kwanepapemigu  ni'kaneti; 
Ko'kwanepapemigu  ni'kaneti'; 

40  Ko'kwanepapemigu  ni'kaneti'; 

Ko'kw'anepapemigu  ni'kaneti' ; 
Ko'kwanepapemigu  ni'kaneti' ; 
Ko'kwanepapemigu  ni'kaneti' ; 
Ko'kwanepapemigu  ni'kanetige'  +. 


54  The  meaning  of  the  song  is:  “  I  take  this  land  where  the  buffaloes  are  so  that  the  enemy  can  not  get 
them.”  The  song  is  by  the  one  blessed. 

The  one  blessed  is  told  in  a  dream  to  look  for  the  one  who  is  to  bless  him.  The  above  translation 
assumes  that  -nawi is  merely  for  padding,  as  -ndwi  in  another  song.  The  interpreter  takes  it  as  a  verb, 
f  ‘see  him,”  which  it  might  be,  though  not  plausibly.  In  any  case  the  metrical  scheme  is  1X1222122. 
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I  take  this; 

I  take  this; 

I  take  this,  I  do; 

I  take  this; 

I  take  this,  I  do; 

This  land  of  the  buffaloes; 

I  take  this; 

I  take  this,  I  do; 

I  take  this,  I  do; 

I  take  this; 

I  take  this,  I  do.54 

The  one  holding  his  tail  up, 

Look  at  him; 

The  one  holding  his  tail  up; 

I  he  little  white  buffalo  holding  its  tail 
The  little  white  buffalo  holding  its  tail 
The  little  white  buffalo  holding  its  tail 
The  one  holding  his  tail  up;t 
The  little  white  buffalo  holding  its  tail 
The  little  white  buffalo  holding  its  tail 

I  know  you; 

I  know  you; 

I  am  called  “the  little  white  buffalo”; 

I  know  you; 

I  know  you; 

I  am  called  “the  little  white  buffalo”; 

I  know  you; 

I  know  you; 

I.56 

I  shall  dance  vigorously  on  the  earth,  there; 

I  shall  dance  vigorously  on  the  earth,  there; 

I  shall  dance  vigorously  on  the  earth,  there; 

I  shall  dance  vigorously  on  the  earth,  there; 

I  shall  dance  vigorously  for  the  first  time  there; 

I  shall  dance  vigorously  for  the  first  time  there; 

I  shall  dance  vigorously  for  the  first  time  there.57 

Look  at  me  all  around,  my  friends; 

Look  at  me  all  around,  my  friends; 

Look  at  me  all  around,  my  friends; 

Look  at  me  all  around,  my  friends; 

Look  at  me  all  around,  my  friends; 

Look  at  me  all  around,  my  friends; 

Look  at  me  all  around,  my  friends; 

Look  at  me  all  around,  my  friends.58 


up; 

up; 

up; 

up; 

up.55 


so  The  white  buffalo  is  speaking  to  the  Indian. 

u  Said  by  the  Indian  after  being  blessed.  “This  is  the  first  time  I  shall  dance  vigorously  after  being 
blessed”  is  the  meaning.  He  points  to  the  earth  and  says,  “ There.”  The  above  translation  is  based  on 
the  paraphrase  of  the  informant,  but  if  correct,  grammatical  anomalies  are  present. 

‘s  The  one  blessed  is  saying  this  to  the  people;  nVkaneti'  is  for  ni’kanetig *«'. 
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Nenowl'  +ka'wi'a'wagi,  nenowl'  +ka'wi'a'wagi; 

Nenowl'  +ka'wl'a'wagi,  nenowl'  +ka'wi’a'wagi; 

Nenowl'  +ka'wFa'wagi,  nenowl'  +ka'wl'a'wagi; 

Nenowl' H-ka'wFa'wagi,  nenowl'  +ka'wl'a'wagi; 

Nenowl'+ka'wi'a'wagi,  nenowl' +ka'wl'a'wagi; 

Nenowl' +ka'wl'a'wagi. 

Ini'  nyawenw  a’ki'cini'minidtci'.  O'nip  a'adtci'moedtci' :  “MA'ni 
mi''eami  ki'ke''kind's  a'ci'nagwA'k'’.  Kegime''s  Ini'mcgu  wi'i'ci'- 
nagwA'k1'.  O'ni  ma'A'ni  nAgAmd'na'Ani  keki'ci'meguke''kino's 
10  a/'ci'segki\  Ka'tA  wAni''ka'kAn  Ini'meg  a’ki'ci'megu'uke'ki'nawapi- 


eneg 


ki' 


A"ce  ki'nA  keke'kinawapk'egopi  wi'i'ci'i'ci'tci'gayAn1 


Kemi'negop1'.  Inidtca/'megu  wi'Anemi'i'ci'ci'tci'gayAnni'.  A'gwi 
negu'ta'i  wi'pe'kini'i'ci'tciga'yAninni\  A’penadtci'megu  niA'ni 
wI\memi'i'ci'tci'gayAnni\  Iniga'inegu  'i'ci'nyawenwi  winimi’wA'- 
15'AmAni  negu'ti  wa/'sayawwe',  a'gwi  'awA'si'ma'1’,  Ini'megu'u. 
MAni'megu'  ana/piyAn  ini'meg  a'wi'i'ca'wiyAnni\ 

“Me'cena'iyo  winA'meg  awA'si'ma'i  wi'A'pi'tcike'kanetAmowi'- 
ta'awu'wiya'A\  A'gkwi',  kI'nAkudtc  aiyo''  mAni  ketA'cike'kinawapi'- 
'eg5gi  kalemi'no'kigki'.  MinawapiyA'nega'1',  agu'wiya'A  wi'na/wA- 
20dtcinn1'.  A'ce'megu  wi'wi'cigike'kino''soyAn  ana/neme’k  i'ni  wa'dtc 
ina'pi'e'k*'.  Ne'ci'kAga/'megu  wi'nA  kinwa'w  aiyo'  i  ke'tawipwA<. 
Agwigii/'i  ke'te'n  u'wiya'  aiy5''  a'widtcinni'.  IniyagA'megu  me'teno'' 
Apikiwipitiga'wAgwig  ini'gi  ka'kino'A'mo'kigki'.  A'ce'megu  wi'ke- 
'ka'nemAdtc  a'cita/'awadtc  i'ni  wadtcimamadtcigi'megu  wi'tAmo'ki 
25me'to'dtci'.  I'ni  wa'dtci  ka'cke''tawAdtc  a'cina'gawadtci  ke'tcinawe'- 
megu,  manetowinAgA'monAn  a/'mine'k*'.  KatAdtca/'i  wAni'ka/'so- 
'kAnni'.  Wi’wi'cigi'megunene'kina'wa'Adtci ki'i'lcit'a'e  widtci'soma'i'- 


yAnig 


ki' 


“Na'kA/dtci  maiyawi''soyAnni',  i'ni  wi'no'tAmAni  mA'nni'. 

30Cewa'n  a'gw  A/'penadtci< :  me'teno''megu  ki'ci'adtcimo'e'naginni',  i'ni 
wi'na'gwaiyAnni\  Ka'tA  nAn5''ckwe  na'gwa'kAn111'.  O'ni  widtci- 
'so'mAtcigi  me'teno''megu  mo'ci''towate',  i'ni  wi’  aw  a  '  to  wa  dtci ' . 
MxV'ni'i  kemi''camwaw  i'ni  wiTca'wiyagkwe',”  a/'inedtc  a'ina/'pA- 
'wadtc‘\ 

35  O'nip  a''t6'ludtci'.  Kenadtci'megu  'a/'t5'kidtci'.  A'na'gwanidtci\ 


A'tA'ci'a'kwa'nidtcini  wape'ckikAka'nwigA'cawA'nip1'.  I'na'i 
tA'ci'a  kwa'niwAni  y5Nvwe.  Uwi'g  ii'wa'pAtAg  A'cA'cAwadtci'megu 
'a'cinagwA'tenigki'.  Utd'ckutami'ga'  aVta/nige'e  wanAto'kA'meg 
a'mA'ci'cki'ki'winigki'.  A'pe'kwa'idtcini'ga'  a'tcagAne'tenigki'. 

40  A'cA'kugwamegki'.  A'ki'cagudtci'megu  kAka'no’kwadtci\  Uke'tci'- 
pi'eg  A'ki'gima'  a'aiyA',ko'kwadtci'.  Cewa'n  uto'cki'tagAn 
a'pwawi'megu  kago''i  'i'ci'genigi  mAni'megku'.  'A'ci'nowidtc 
a'wapa/'ckanig  uwi'gki'. 
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I  am  marching  them  out,  I  am  marching  them  out; 

I  am  marching  them  out,  I  am  marching  them  out; 

I  am  marching  them  out,  I  am  marching  them  out; 

I  am  marching  them  out,  I  am  marching  them  out; 

I  am  marching  them  out,  I  am  marching  them  out; 

I  am  marching  them  out. 59 

They  then  had  danced  four  times.  And  it  is  said  he  was  told: 
“You  learn  how  this  sacred  pack  looks.  All  of  them  will  look  just 
like  that.  And  you  have  learned  how  these  songs  are  sung.  Do  not 
forget  them  as  you  have  indeed  been  made  to  learn  by  observation. 
You  alone  have  been  made  to  learn  by  observation  how  to  carry  it  on. 
You  are  given  it.  Verily  now  you  must  continue  to  practice  this. 
You  shall  not  do  it  differently  in  any  part.  You  must  always 
continue  to  do  this  way.  That  is,  you  shall  have  them  dance  four 
times  in  one  day,  not  any  more  than  this,  this  is  all.  What  you  have 
seen  is  what  you  will  do. 

“No  doubt  that  some  one  will  think  that  he  knows  more  about  it. 
No,  for  you  were  made  to  learn  by  observation  here  by  the  beings 
who  blessed  you.  If  you  look  closely,  you  will  not  see  anyone. 
Because  they  want  you  to  remember  very  securely  how  you  have 
been  thought  of  is  why  they  made  you  see  this.  You  are  the  only 
ones  here.  It  is  true  that  no  one  else  is  here.  The  beings  whom  we 
have  visited  in  going  around  are  the  ones  who  have  been  teaching  it 
to  you.  Because  they  simply  want  you  to  know  them  is  why  they 
have  truly  instructed  you.  That  is  why  you  heard  in  person  how 
they  sang,  and  why  they  have  given  you  the  manitou-songs.  So  do 
not  pretend  to  forget  them.  You  are  to  think  how  you  may  make 
an  impression  on  those  named  after  (the  same  animal)  as  you  [i.  e., 
those  of  your  gens]. 

“Moreover,  when  you  lead  a  war  party,  then  you  must  carry  this 
on  your  back.  But  not  all  the  time:  only  after  they  have  told  you, 
you  can  go.  Do  not  go  aimlessly.  And  your  fellow-clansmen  60  may 
carry  it  only  when  they  have  a  vision  of  it.  This  is  the  way  you 
must  do  with  your  sacred  pack  here,”  he  was  told  in  his  dream. 

Then  it  is  said  he  woke  up.  He  woke  up  slowly.  Then  the  other 
departed. 

It  is  said  at  this  place  a  white  grizzly  bear  was  very  furious.  For¬ 
merly  it  had  been  furious  there.  He  looked  at  his  dwelling  and  it 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  a  long  time  ago.  There  was  grass  growing 
nonchalantly  where  his  fire  had  been.  And  his  pillows  had  all  rotted 
out.  He  felt  weak  from  sleeping.  He  had  very  long  hair.  His  hair 
was  as  long  as  just  below  his  waist.  But  his  clothing  was  not  in  any 
way  like  this.  Just  as  he  went  out  his  dwelling  crumbled  down. 


m  This  is  the  last  song.  The  white  buffalo  says  this  to  the  other  buffaloes,  and  the  one  blessed  says 
the  same. 

8°  A  convenient  translation,  even  if  not  strictly  accurate.  The  Foxes  are  organized  in  gentes,  not  clans. 
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'  A/,nagwadtc  auwl'giwadtci\  A'pe'klninagWA'tenigi'megu  kl'- 
*cagudtc1'.  Agwi'meg  I'niy  a '  c  in  agw  a  t  eni '  ge ' e ' .  _  'A'pwawi'megu- 
pepya/wi'cinagwA/tenigkl'.  A'wa'pu'sadtc1'.  'Iya/'i  pya/yadtc 
a'uwi/giwadtci',  wAni'naw  aV'tanigi  wlgl'yapyan111'.  A'gwip 
5  a'ci'se'nige' i'ci'se'nigin111'.  i 

O'nipi  negu't  a'pl'tigadtc  a  pyadtcipe'kwAna'pinidtc  i'’kwawAnni'. 
A'ckAdtci'megu  'awapA/megudtci'.  A'ke'tciw&pA/megudtci  medtci'- 
megku\  Ugi'g  a'ina'nemadtci'. 

O'nip  a'kAno/negudtci':  “Me'to/dtci'ckwe !  mA'nA  negwi'V',” 
10  a/'inidtci',  “  'ugwi'semenA'gaiyo,”  a/'igudtci'. 

“Ke'nemap'Y’  a/'ina'Ac1'.  “Nl'nani  ne'gyA  katawi'i'cina'gu'si- 
dtci  kekAtawi'i'cina/gu's1'/’  a/'inadtci'. 

A'mamA'kAtawAnowa/pinidtc1',  a'mA'kAta/wInidtci'. 

G'nip1',  “MA'ni  pyadtci'ca'wiyanni'.  Wldtca'wiwAg  A'cawaiye'- 
15megu  ne'po'IwwA',  mAdtci'kago'  a'ke'ka'netAgk1',  I'ni  wadtcine/- 
'segwidtc  A'pe'nawen111'.  Iniga/'ma'A'ni  wadtci'ina'gwAteg  otawe- 
niwigl'yapyanni',  ma'n  a'tcagi'nawadtci  me'to'sane'niwAgki'.” 

“O'  wa'na'Ini,  'o'  nl'nAga'i  mA'n  a'ca'wiyanni\  I'nA  no''s 
a'nAtA\  Nln  a  a'nepo''ite'e  wa'dtci  tape''siyani  n5''sA 

20  mAdtci''kago'  a'ke'ka'netAgki'.  ‘Ka'tA  nA'kunAmawl'yagAn11*',’ 
kete'ne  yo'wwe\  Neml'catanemu'dtca'  i'n  a'cawi'wAnan111', 
p  wawiki'  cin  a'  kun  Amawa  'w  a  tan11 1  \  ” 

“Ya',  wa'nA!  Negwi''s  I'n  a/'pyadtci\  Agwidtca''megu  nAna/'ci 
nA'kunAma'wAgini  yd'wwe<.  A'eimiyAni'megku',  negwl''1',  I'n 
25  a'ca'wiyanni\  A'cega'wl'nA  wadtcimA'kata'wIyanni',  a'uwI'giyAn 
a'tA''ca'kwadtci  kAka'nwikA'cawwA'.  ‘  Ne'se'gotuge  negwi'V'/ 
a'cita/'ayanni'.  I'ni  wadtcimA'kAta'wIyanni\  Mane'nwi  ku'dtc 
Ite'p  i'AwAgi  ne'niwAgki'.  Agwi'megu  wata'wi  wl'pyanu'tAmo'ki 
kl'gki'.  A'pe'poniga'pe'e  wanAto'kA'meg  A'kwi'tAgone'  cegi'ce'- 
30gi'cinwA\  Mo'tci'meg  a'sl'sl’sike'sl'yanigk1',  wanAto'kA'megu'u 
'Api'Apiwa'pe'e'  sa'gidtci'.  Na'kA/dtc  a'pena'winig  a'ke'tciwi'cA'- 
tanigki';  wanAto'kA'megape'  Api'ApI'wwA'.  Keki'cime'guyOwenepo- 
waneme'nepennA'.  Ci !  Wa'nA  dtcl'’i!  Aiyo'^i  ketudtcina'wunne\ 
Cepawk'tA  na''i  'a'gwi  yatu'ge  nawA'te'6',”  a/'inadtc  u'gwi'sAnni'. 

35  “  Agwidtca/'meg  u'wiya'A  na'wAginni\  MAniga''meg  a'cino'- 

wlyan  I'n  a'wapa'cka'g  i'niyo  nl'gki\  WanAto'kAga/'megu  mA'ci- 
'cki''kiwlwi  ni'gki'.  Neto'ckuta'miga'  a'A'tag  agwi'megu  pA'ci 
wi'a'wagigki',  aylgi'megu  mA'ci''eki''kIwIwwi'.  I'n  a''eikegki'. 

“Iniku'dtci  wadtcinepowane'menage  na'kA'dtc  ane't  a'ino'- 
40wawadtci<:  ‘  InAma'I'nanA  kegwi''saiyowwe',  a'ku'<kigidtci'/  I'n 
a'Anemi'ci'sa'gimigki'.  Ne'sa'siigimego'pi  yo.  Mi''ekutAge  mA'n 
a'wa'cI''oyanni<,  agwi'megu  kiigo''  i'cimo'ci'e'naniniga'i.  A'Ia- 
'swikl'ci'cino'I'yaninni'?  ‘  A'cawigwa'ni'ckwe  negwi'V'/  a'cita- 
'ayana'pe'e',  Iniga/'megu  mo'tca'pe'  a'mai'yoyani  nene'kaneme'- 
45naninni\  IniyA'ga'i  ko''sA  na’ina''i,  ‘kAkanwigA'ca/wApi  nawap1',’ 
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He  went  away  to  where  they  lived.  It  looked  very  differently. 
The  previous  (dwelling)  did  not  look  so.  It  did  not  look  the  least  hit 
as  before.  He  walked  on.  When  he  arrived  yonder  where  they 
lived,  the  wickiups  were  everywhere.  It  is  said  they  were  not  set 
as  they  were  before. 

Then  it  is  said  he  entered  one:  a  woman  was  sitting  with  her  back 
toward  him.  Later  on  indeed  she  looked  at  him.  She  looked  at 
him  very  hard.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  was  his  mother. 

Then  it  is  said  he  was  addressed:  “Why!  this  looks  just  like  my 
son,”  she  said.  “You  might  be  my  son,”  ho  was  told. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  told  her.  “You  look  almost  the  way  my 
mother  looks,”  he  said  to  her. 

She  sat  there  with  blackened  cheeks,  for  she  was  fasting. 

Then  it  is  said,  “This  is  what  happened  to  me  in  the  past.  The 
one  I  was  living  with,  died  long  time  ago,  because  he  had  a  knowledge 
of  some  evil  thing,  that  was  why  a  disease  killed  him.  That  is  why 
these  town-lodges  look  so,  because  many  people  died,”  (she  said). 

“O,  yes,  and  this  is  what  happened  to  me.  It  is  my  father  to 
whom  you  refer.  I  am  glad  that  he  died,  because  my  father  had 
knowledge  of  an  evil  thing.  ‘Do  not  accept  it  from  him,’  I  formerly 
told  you.  So  I  am  very  proud  of  whatever  you  may  have  done, 
(provided)  you  have  not  taken  it  from  him,”  (he  said). 

“O,  gracious!  My  son  has  now  come.  I  did  not  ever  accept  it 
from  him.  Just  what  you  told  me,  my  son,  was  what  I  did.  The 
reason  I  am  fasting  is  because  the  grizzly  bear  is  furious  where  you 
live.  ‘My  son  must  have  been  killed’  is  what  I  thought.  That  is 
why  I  am  fasting.  Many  times  men  went  over  there.  But  they  were 
far  from  reaching  your  dwelling.  In  winter  time,  it  would  be  lying 
unconcernedly  on  the  snow.  Even  when  it  was  extremely  cold,  it 
would  be  sitting  outside  unconcernedly  all  the  time.  And  in  summer 
time  when  it  was  very  hot,  it  sat  unconcernedly  all  the  time.  We  had 
already  thought  you  dead.  I  declare!  Behold!  I  saw  you  right 
here.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  you  chanced  not  to  see  it  (the  bear),” 
she  said  to  her  son. 

“I  did  not  see  anyone.  Just  as  I  went  out,  that  wickiup  of  mine 
crumbled  over.  And  there  was  grass  all  about  my  dwelling.  Where 
my  fire  was,  there  was  no  sign  of  it,  there  was  also  grass  in  it.  That’s 
how  it  is.” 

“That  was  the  reason  we  thought  you  were  dead  and  why  some 
said:  ‘That  was  your  son  formerly,  he  has  changed  to  it  (the  grizzly 
bear),’  that  is  how  I  have  been  continually  frightened  by  their  words. 
For  I  have  been  constantly  frightened  by  their  words.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  when  I  painted  myself  (i.  e.,  blackened  my  face),  I  in  no  way 
had  a  vision  of  you.  Every  time  I  lay  down,  ‘  I  wonder  how  my  son 
is,’  I  would  think,  and  I  would  even  weep  when  I  thought  of  you. 
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'a'l'yowe'Hc1',  Ini'megu,  ‘Na'i',  nl'nAtawina/gwA  me'ce'megu 
'a'tA'pena'I'wanan11*',  I'ni  wl'  klwagwA ’ '  soyan11  * ' , ’  I'wape'e'.  ‘Mo'- 
'tci  'wa'nA  nl'na'V',  mamadtcigikudtci'meg  I'ni  nina'nA  wF'ne- 
'cidtciV  I'wape'e'.  'O'ni  na'Ana'  a'kwAmA'tAgki',  'Neml'cata'nemu 
5 'Ini,’  a'i^tc1'.  ‘ Mama dtcigi 'meg  I'ni  wl'nep6''iyanni',’  I'n  a'i- 

'cidtci',  ‘wl'pwawine'ci,dtci  negwi/!sA',’  Iwa/<a'.  ‘Wl'nA  negwi'V', 
'a'gwi  ne'ckina/wAginni';  wl'nA  nene''ckinagwA  negwi''sA';  kl'kl- 
'kidtca/'megu  nl'nA  nete'panawwA'.  Mo'tci'megu  negwi'V',  ‘I'ni 
wl'papAgA'menan111',’  'i''cite',  ‘'Au',’  'i'cIyaga'A'megku'.  Mo'kl'- 
10'tawite  na'kA^tc1',  awi'tA  wl'ne'sAg  inanemi'yaga'A'.  Netepana/- 
wAdtca',’  'Iwa'pe'e  yo'w’"6'.  I'ni,”  'a'i^tc1'. 

“'O'  'wa/nA'Ini.  Inidtca''  a'kl'eimenwino'tonanni', 'Ana”6',  cewa/n 
I'ni  wi'A'ci/gayAgkwe';  ku/dtci  wI'kenotawa/'toyAgwe  kl'genan111', 
pepe'tcl'ma'1'.  Aiyo''wIn  a/gwi  wl'napiga/yAgwin111',”  a/'inadtc 
15  ugya'nni'. 

O'n  a'wapi'A/'cigadtc1'.  Ugya'n  a'A'semi''egudtci'. 

A'wawene'sidtci'ga'  a'nawaninenl/'a'idtc1',  a'kl'cagudtci'megu- 
wawe/ne'sidtci'. 

'O'n  a/'nagwadtci  kl'ci'gawadtc1';  A'cega/'meg  a'klwi'cl'ca'- 
20  wu'sadtci'.  KAbo'tw  a'Api''Apidtci',  me'ckwa'wa'kwan  a/'nawadtc1'. 
A'minawa/pAmadtci'  cl'!  pepigwa'ckwidtca/'1'.  A'Ata/'penAgki'. 
“Cl’ ,  mA'ni  na/tAman  a'Anwawa/'tAmegki',”  a'i'ci'ta'adtc‘\  O'nip 
a/'nagwadtci',  a'a'wAtodtciga''Inni'.  'Aiyo'tcl!  na'kA/dtci  me'cku- 
'pwa'gAnAn  A'kwidtc  A'se'ny  a'A,pinidtc1'.  AtAma'gAna'kw  a'mlgunl'- 
25  winigki'.  'A'wa'pAmadtc  a'ne'nawadtcf'. 

“'Wa'nA,  mA'nA  wI'wI'dtci'AgkA',”  a'ci'ta'adtc*',  a'wawene'ini- 
dtci'ga'1'.  A'Ata/'penadtci'.  Kl'kI'cAta/penadtc  a''nagwadtc1'. 

O'nip  a/'kedtcldtc  a'kl'cka'kl'winigk1',  a/'kwapidtc1',  'a'tA- 
'ciwawa'se'tanigk1'.  “Cl!  'waguna/'i  nl'kai'yatug  A'nigan111',” 
30 'a'ci/ta'adtci'.  A/'nagwadtc  Ite'p  a'kegeni'idtci'megku',  a'nAtawi'- 
megunatAgki'.  Aiyanlwega/'meg  a'A'pi'tciwawa'se'tanigki'.  Ke- 
'tcine'  pyayadtc  aiyanlwe'megu  'a'A'pI'tapAta'ninigki';  po'si'megu 
ke''tcin  a/'pyadtc  a'poniwawa'se'tanigki'.  “ClM  'waguna/'i  nl'kai'- 
yatugke?”  a'ci'ta'adtc1'.  Ca/'ck  a'mA'kAtaw&pAta'ninigki'.  'O'nip 
35a/'nenAg  A'cidtcima/'i  pya/yadtc1'.  A'seni/dtcl'i!  a'kl'eagudtci- 
megum  a'  kA  ta  wap  A  ta  'ninig  k  1 ' .  lya/'ip  a/'pyadtc1'.  A'kwidtc  a'nene- 
'ckk'senigi  mi/'cammi'.  Me'cena'Ana  a'nAgi'gapadtc1'.  A'nawA- 
dtci'meguminawa'pAtAgk1'.  “Cl,  mAniwa/yatuge  m6'ci''toyann1',” 
a'ci'ta'adtc1'.  Ke''tcin  a'mawi'u'sa'pAtAgki'.  Ini'meg  Ini'ga' 
40  a  A'pI'tcimA’kAta/wanig  A'se'nni'.  A'A'kwita'sl'yotadtc1'.  'O'n 
a'mAtAgwA'pit5dtci'.  AnapAtAgi'megu  'a'mo''ci'todtc  a'i,'pitodtc1'. 
Kl'cA'pitodtc  Ini'megu  a'cinagwA'tenigk1'.  “Cl'  'wa'nA,  mA'nlni 
ml'ca'mm1',”  a'ci'ta'adtc1'. 
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When  it  was  said,  ‘  A  grizzly  bear  has  been  seen/  that  father  of  yours 
used  to  say  ‘  Now,  I  had  desire  to  go  somewhere  and  fall  down  where  I 
may  perish  miserably.  Because  there  is  no  chance  for  me  to  live, 
surely  it  is  going  to  kill  me/  he  used  to  say.  Then  he  took  sick,  ‘  I  am 
very  happy/  he  said.  ‘Surely  now  I  am  going  to  die/  he  said  to  me, 
‘so  that  my  son  will  not  kill  me/  he  said.  ‘As  for  my  son,  I  do  not 
hate  him;  he,  my  son,  hates  me;  but  in  spite  of  it,  Hove  him  myself. 
Even  if  my  son  (said),  “I  shall  now  club  you  to  death,”  even  if  he 
said  that  to  me,  “All  right,”  I  would  tell  him  willingly.  Again,  if  he 
sprang  out  from  ambush  at  me,  I  should  not  think  of  killing  him.  I 
truly  love  him/  he  used  to  say.  That  is  all,”  she  said. 

“O,  yes.  It  is  very  good  what  I  have  heard  from  you,  mother,  but 
we  must  now  build  (a  wickiup) ;  we  must  have  a  long  lodge  for  our 
dwelling,  and  it  must  be  away  from  here.  We  must  not  build  it  here 
in  the  same  spot,”  he  said  to  his  mother. 

Then  he  began  building.  He  was  helped  by  his  mother. 

He  was  very  handsome,  a  nice-looking  man,  in  fact  he  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful. 

After  they  had  completed  (the  building),  he  went  away;  he  just 
walked  around  hunting.  Soon  while  he  was  sitting  down  for  some 
time,  he  saw  a  cedar.  When  he  looked  closely  at  it,  lo !  it  was  a  flute. 
He  picked  it  up.  “Well,  I  saw  this  when  it  was  being  sounded,”  he 
thought.  Then  he  went  away,  taking  it  along.  Lo!  here  also  was  a 
red  stone  pipe  on  top  of  a  rock.  The  pipestem  was  decorated  with 
feathers.  He  looked  at  and  he  recognized  it. 

“Well,  this  is  with  what  I  am  to  live,”  he  thought,  for  it  was  very 
pretty.  He  picked  it  up.  After  picking  it  up  he  went  away. 

When  lie  came  to  a  high  steep  hill  where  there  was  a  view,  as  far 
as  he  could  see,  (he  saw)  something  sparkling  there.  “I  declare! 
what,  pray,  is  that  yonder,”  he  thought.  Soon,  “Now,  I  shall  just 
go  over  and  look  at  it,”  he  thought.  He  went  over  there  rapidly,  for 
he  desired  to  see  it.  All  the  while  it  sparkled  just  the  same.  When 
he  came  close,  it  looked  the  same  (as  before) ;  when  he  came  much 
closer  it  stopped  sparkling.  “My!  pray  what  is  it?  ”  he  thought.  It 
only  looked  dark.  Then  it  is  said  when  he  came  close  he  recognized 
it.  Lo!  it  was  a  stone  which  looked  very  dark.  He  came  up  to  it. 
On  top  of  it  a  sacred  pack  was  spread  out.  He  halted  and  stood  a 
little  way  from  it.  He  first  looked  at  it  very  closely.  “Well,  this 
must  be  what  I  dreamed  of,”  he  thought.  He  went  close  to  examine 
it.  It  was  the  same  thing.  The  rock  was  all  the  while  black  as 
charcoal.  He  climbed  up  on  top  by  crawling.  Then  he  started  to 
fasten  it  together.  He  tied  it  up  just  as  he  saw  it  when  he  had  a 
vision  of  it.  After  he  tied  it  up  it  looked  exactly  like  that.  Well, 
this  is  the  sacred  pack,”  he  thought. 
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O'n  a'Api''Apidtci'.  KAbotwe'meg  a'tA'cimamInawi'ta'adtci'. 
PyatanemA'tenig  a'ka'cke/'tawadtci  nagAmo/nidtci'i'.  A'tA'swi'- 
megupyatanemAte'nigin  a'ka'cke'tawadtci'megu.  A'pwawiga'wlnai- 
yoweno'tenigki'.  Cewa'nApi  kAbotwe'meg  a'pyatApyatanemA'- 
5tenigki'.  A'ci'senigi'megu  negu'ti  nA'gAmon  a'i/ne'cadtci'.-  “Cl! 


'wa/nA  niA'ni  neim'ca'mmi',n  a'ci/ta'adtci'. 
note'nw1'. 


“Aa'V 


a/'igwidtci 


A'i'ne'cadtciga'i  mA'ni  mene/'tA': 

‘  ‘  Me'tegwl  +  neniwAgl  —  neni  wAgi  + .  ” 

10  'O'ni  nl'co'nAmegki': 

No'saSA+,  nlna+,  no+'sa,  nina/  +,  no'sa/.” 
'O'ni  ne's6'nAmegki': 

“  Wa+pI+ko'pi  +  dtcIne+no'sogI'.” 

'O'ni  na'kA'dtc1': 

15  “Ma  +ni  niyawl  neke'ka/nemego+gi.” 

'O'ni  na'kA'dtc1' : 

“  WApAta'  +mawigo  wI'i,'ciga+pawi'AgI.” 

'O'ni  na'kA'dtc1': 

“MAni+  nemF'caml',  ne’siT'+j  nina.” 

20  'O'ni  na'kA'dtc*': 

“  WApine'  +no'’swA  nenatawanemawA.” 

'O'ni  na'kA'dtc1': 

“Klyo'saTgi  manetowagl.” 

'O'ni  na'kA'dtc1': 

25  “Notano'saya+ni,  notano'saya+ni.” 

'O'ni  na'kA'dtc1': 

“Nenono''s5gI  nina  yo.” 

'O'ni  na'kA'dtc1': 

“'Agwidtcl  neno'sogi'.” 

30  Na'kA'dtc1': 

“WapAta'px+  ne'sowanowl  y6+.” 

Na'kA'dtc1': 

“  Klwineno'swanawi.” 

Na'kA'dtc1' : 

35  “Na'Imata  +  nlna  +  tcagl  +  neno'sogi.” 

Na'kA'dtc1': 

“Yo  +  na+wa'cl+o+ieml  nlna  +  .” 
Na'kA'dtc1': 

“Yo  +  na'ega  wapo'sa/'igl.” 

40  Na'kA'dtc1': 

“'Awlyanl,  'awlyanl,  'awlyanl.” 

Na'kA'dtc1' : 

“  Klyo4klyo4'sa'igl4  nina  y54.” 

Na'kA'dtc1' : 

45  “  KlwikAnawawa  'ineno'swA.” 

Na'kA'dtc1': 

“  Tepe'kwl  +kA'nawiweni'  +.” 
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Then  he  sat  there  along  time.  Soon  he  was  thinking  seriously  there. 
When  the  wind  blew  toward  him,  he  heard  singers.  Every  time  the 
wind  blew  he  heard  them.  Before  there  was  no  wind.  But  it  is  said 
soon  the  wind  would  blow  toward  him.  It  was  as  if  he  heard  one 
song.  “Gracious!  this  is  my  sacred  pack,”  he  thought.  “Yes,”  he 
was  told  by  the  wind. 

This  was  what  he  first  heard: 

“The  wood-men — men.” 

Then  the  second  time: 

“  My  father,  mine,  my  father,  mine,  my  father.” 

Then  the  third  time: 

“The  white  buffaloes.” 

Then  the  fourth  time: 

“This  is  my  body,  they  know  me.” 

Then  again: 

“Look  how  they  will  stand.” 

Then  again: 

“This  is  my  sacred  pack,  my  younger  brother,  it  is  mine.” 

Then  again: 

“I  desire  for  the  white  buffalo.” 

Then  again: 

“The  manitous  walk  about.” 

Then  again: 

“I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day,  I  am  walking  on  a  windy  day.” 

Then  again: 

“The  buffaloes  I.” 

Then  again: 

“The  buffaloes  so  much.” 

Again : 

“  My  tail  is  looked  at.” 

Again : 

“The  buffalo  keeps  on  walking.” 

Again : 

“The  one  who  advises  all  the  buffaloes  is  I.” 

Again : 

“Here  is  my  paint,  mine.” 

Again : 

“Yo,  I  am  walked  slowly.” 

Again : 

“Where  I  am,  where  I  am,  where  I  am.” 

Again : 

“I  make  them  walk  about.” 

Again : 

•  “The  buffalo  goes  about  speaking.” 

Again : 

“The  night-speech.”  61 

01  Note  that  some  songs  are  not  cited  absolutely  accurately.  The  English  translations  of  course  follow 
the  citations  and  not  the  original  songs. 
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A'ponanemA'tenigipi  nfcwapitAge'nwi  ki'cipyatanemA'tenigkI'. 
A'Api/'Apidtci'.  “Cl'dtcl'tca/ !  Pe''ki  nk'kA  neme'nanawi  mA'n 
a'ca'wiyan11*',”  a'ci/ta'adtci'.  O'nip  a'me'kwi'ta'adtc  Inimego'n 
a/'pApi'Hc*'.  “Ini'ku'i,”  a/'igwPtc1'.  A'ni'si''sa'udtc  a/'nagwadtc1'. 

5  Iniga'ipi'n  a'wl'wA'udtc  u'ml'cam  a'awA't5tAgki'.  O'nip  a'pje’ku'- 
tanemidtci  me'cemeguna''ina'i  wawAninA'megku'.  KAbo'tw  a'Ane'- 
me'kadtc  a'wAsa/yanigki'.  “CP,  kA'cim''kA  mA'n  i''eigenwi' ?” 
a'ci'ta'adtci'.  A'nAgi'gapa^tc1'.  Wi'Anemi'adtci'megu  kwl'yen  a'tA- 
ciwa'sa/yanigki'.  “Na'i'  'miye'megu  nl'Ane'mi'a,”  'a'ci'ta'adtcI\ 
10  ‘‘  Wl'i'cawi'wanani  me'ca/'ki  kudtci'niAni  ne'pemutN,”  a'ci'ta- 
adtci'. 

Iya/'i  pya'yadtc  a'tA'ciwa'sa'yanigki',  Inidtcl'!  na/'k  a/'natAgi' 
ci'cl'gwAnAn111';  a'nyawApi'tanigki'.  A'ta/'penAgki'.  A'eki'meg 
a'Anemim/'cke'sidtci'.  A'po'sime'nu'tAgi'  cl'cl'gwAnAn  a’Anemwa- 
15 wa''ckanigki'.  Iya/'i  kata'wipyadtc  a'uwl'giwadtci',  kenadtci'megu 
a'Ane'me'kadtci'.  MAni'megu  'a'cipT'tigadtc  uwi'gewagki',  a'me- 
'ka'wi'cigki'.  A'wl'ckwawa/'senig  u'ci'cl'gwAnAn111'.  A'kfcagudtei'- 


mes:umenii'tA'mowadtci  tA,swika'cke'tA/mowadtci'. 


'Ci',  'wagu- 


nanP'kA  ke'tcigwetAnimenu''tAmanni'  V’  a'cita,'awadtc1'. 

20  O'nipi  wa'pAnig  a'Ano''kanidtei  neguti'megu  nenI'wwA'.  “Na'i', 
mA'n  a'cP'sutcig  adtcimo''a'kAn  aiyo''i  wI'mawAdtciwe'towAgi 
kilgo'i  ml'dtciwenni<.  NrkIgii'nopennA',  nI'nimi'tci'gapenIlA',”  a/'ina- 
dtci'. 

'O'nip  a'kiwadtei'mo'adtci\  Ka'kA'Amawudtci’i'megu  a'klwiwitA'- 
25mawadtci'.  I'nina'iwini'gip  a'mawAdtciwe'tonidtci'.  “MamaiyA'- 
megu  kl'pepyadtcipenu'pwA',”  a/'inadtci  kigano'nidtci'i'.  'O'nipi 
w&'pAnig  aiya''meg  a’krcipe'pyanidtci’.  ‘O'ni  wl'kume'medtci'i 
mAmi'ci'Agi'ga'  aiya/'meg  a'kl'cimegwTetAne'gowadtci'.  A'pi'nAp 
ane't  a'pwawinawAdtciwAdtca''owadtci'  ca'cki'megu  'ite'p  a''awadtci'. 


30  Iniye'meg  a'napidtc  ana/'pA'wadtc  a'i''cawidtci'.  A'tA'cikAnakA'- 
nawidtci<.  Iniye'meg  ano'wanidtci  mo'ei''adtein  a'tA'eino'\vanidtci'. 
A'p6'si'megummawipe'se'tagudtc  uwPteime'to'sane'niwa'1'.  A'me- 
nu'tagudtciga/'megu  'ane'tA'.  'O'nipi  klki'cikA'nakA'nawidtci', 
“Na'i',  mAmi,'ci',  nP'senAnu  na'i'  mA'ni  'a'gotagki',”  a'’inidtci'. 

35Mamf CA'magat  a'nI''senAgini  im''cammi'.  “'O'ni'  cI'cI'gwAnAnni',” 

a/'inedtci\ 


A'pwawineno''tAgi  ‘cl'cT'gwAnAn11*',’  atAmo'watannl\ 
wine'no'tAgki',  “Ma'Anima/'  ago'tagin111',”  a',inedtci'. 


Kl'cipwa- 
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Then  the  wind  stopped  blowing,  after  the  wind  blew  twenty  times 
toward  him.  He  was  sitting  there  all  the  while.  “O,  how  strange! 
1 1  is  an  unusual  experience  which  I  just  had,”  he  thought.  Then  he 
realized  on  what  he  had  been  sitting.  “That  is  right,”  it  said  to 
him.  He  jumped  down  and  went-  away.  He  then  placed  his  sacred 
pack  on  his  back,  carrying  it  on  his  back.  Then,  it  is  said,  night 
came  upon  him,  while  he  was  yet  some  ways  off.  Soon,  while  he 
was  walking  along,  it  became  daylight.  “Well,  I  wonder  what  is 
this  for?”  he  thought.  He  stopped  and  stood  there.  Just  the  way 
he  was  going,  there  was  the  light-.  “  Now,  I  am  going  over  that  way,” 
he  thought.  “Whatever  may  happen  to  me,  anyhow,  I  am  carrying 
along  this  big  thing  on  my  hack,”  he  thought. 

When  he  came  to  where  light  wr as,  lo!  there  also  he  saw  gourds;  four 
wTere  tied  together.  He  picked  them  up.  Then  he  continued  on 
with  a  heavier  load  on  his  back.  He  liked  to  hear  the  gourds  as 
they  were  rattling  along.  When  he  almost  arrived  where  they  lived 
he  continued  on  his  way  slowly.  Just  as  he  stepped  into  their 
dwelling,  he  stumbled  and  fell  down.  His  gourds  made  a  great 
racket.  As  many  as  heard  them  liked  to  hear  them  very  much. 
“Well,  what  pray  is  it,  that  I  like  to  hear  so  very  well  ?  ”  they  thought. 

Then  it  is  said  the  next  day  he  hired  one  man.  “  Nowr,  tell  those 
of  this  name,  to  bring  together  some  food  here.  We  are  going  to 
hold  a  gens  festival,  we  are  going  to  give  a  dance,”  he  said  to  him. 

Then  it  is  said  he  went  about  informing  them.  He  went  around 
notifying  only  those  whom  he  was  instructed  to  tell.  At  the  given 
date  they  brought  together  the  things.  “Each  and  every  one  of 
you  are  to  come  early,”  he  told  those  giving  the  gens  festival.  Then 
it  is  said  early  the  next  day  they  had  all  come.  Both  the  invited 
people  and  the  ceremonial  attendants  were  far  advanced  in  their 
work.  Some  (of  the  people)  did  not  stop  to  cook  but  went  right 
over  there. 

The  vision  he  had  in  his  dream  was  just  what  he  did.  He  was 
making  a  speech.  He  was  speaking  just  like  the  one  spoke  of  whom 
he  had  dreamed.  He  was  listened  to  very  closely  by  his  fellow- 
people.  By  some  he  was  heard  wTit-h  pleasure.  Then  it  is  said  after 
he  had  completed  his  speech,  “Now,  ceremonial  attendant,  take  this 
down  which  is  hanging  up,”  he  said.  The  one  acting  as  ceremonial 
attendant  took  the  sacred  pack  down.  “Now  the  gourds,”  he  was 
told. 

He  did  not  understand  what  were  called  the  “gourds.”  As  he 
had  not  understood,  “Here  these  are  hanging,”  he  was  told. 
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A'nyawAg5'tanigki'.  MA'n  a'ci'AnwawanA'mowadtc  a'kl’cagu- 
dtci'megumenu'tA'mowadtci  neno'tiiwAg  i'na'  a'pitcigk1'.  Na  kA/dtc 
a'Ana'o'towadtc  Anwawa'a's6'nidtcinni'.  O'n  a’wapina/gawadtci'. 
Mene''tA'  ca/'cki'  cl'ci'gwAnAn  a'ai'yowadtci'.  A’menu'ta/wawadtc1'. 

5  A'ki'cagudtcimegumenu'ta/’wawadtci'.  AnetAga'ip  a'klwadtcina'- 

wamedtci  neno'tawAgki'. 

O'ni  kl'cina'gawadtc  aAnwawa/'igadtci'.  lnidtca/’ipi  pe'k  a’kl- 
'cagudtci'megumenu'ta'wawadtci  nagAmo'nidtci’  A'ku’koni'ga’i' 
cl'cl'gwAnAni'ga'  a'tAgwawage''sinidtci'.  A’menu'tagu''sinidtc1'. 

10  O'nipi  na''ina'i  nImiwA'A'mowedtci',  a'ana'anawi'towadtci'megu 
wi'pwawim'miwadtc1';  wi'nl'mitcig  a'menwapAtIwadtci/ga'i'.  Na- 
'kA/dtci  na''ina'i  kl'cinl'miwadtc  a’mldtciwadtci  wi'ckupiwi'se'- 
niwa'1'.  Aylgi'meg  a'po'si'megu'AgawatA'mowadtci  wI’ckupAno'- 
O'nipi  na'kA'megu  wapi'gunAn  a’ml'dtciwadtci',  ayigi'- 


lnig 


ki' 


15  meg  a'po'si'megu'uwIgipe'tA'mowa^tc1'.  A'pemega/'mAn  a'tA'ci'- 
megumenu'ta'wawadtci  nagAmo'nidtci’i'.  Wlnwa/wA  na'kA/dtci 
nagA'mutcig  aylgi'meg  a'menu’tati,'sowadtci'.  Wl  mAgi'ci'mowa- 
dtci/megu  'a'cita/'awadtci'.  A'aiyAni''utIwadtci'meg  awA''si  wl'ine- 
gi'kwi'ci'mugwannA'.  “  Kugwadtci'megu'ukadtci'pitogkuy  ’  a'igowa'- 
20  dtcipi'.  'Agwiga/'ipi'megu  watawi'td'wadtcini  wfna'ina'gawa^tc1'. 

'O'nip  a'wapikAnakAna/winidtc1'.  Cl',  pe'kime'gup  a'kiwa- 
dtcinawame'gowadtci'.  Wl'nene'kanemawadtci'megu  ma'netowAnni', 
a'i''cimedtci'.  “  Ini'megu  wl'i'einene’kita''ayagkwe'.  Agwiku''mAni 
tA'ciinI'caml'cadtcinaga'yaginni',  nemaiyo'kAtapenA'megu  taya- 
25'tAgwi'ga'  klyana'nni'.  ‘Tanl'na'i  neno'tawi'yAmete  ma'netowwA' !’ 
nete'cita''apenn'A.  Neno’tawi'yAmete  menwawi'’kAgo'A',  kudtci'' 
ini'meg  a'ckimAmato'mAgedtci'.  Kenamapidtea/'i  kAbo'twe 
wI'neno’tawI'yAinedtci’. 

“MAniga''megu  wI'Anemi'cimAmAmato'mAgedtci\  'Inu'gi  niA'n 
30  anapA'miyagke;  'Ini'megu  wIkvnemi’ina'inapA'miyagke'.  Agwi'- 
megu  negu'ta'i  wl'pe'kinwapAnl'yagin11*' ;  mAni'megu  'a'pe'nne\ 
Ma'A'ni  na’kA/dtci  nAgA'monAni  ma'Animego'nini  niAnA''kA  wl- 
'AneminAgAmonl'wigin111'.  A'gw  aiyonl'na'i  wi'A'kwinAgAnAgA- 
monI'wiginni'.  In  ananemidtci  ma'netowwA',  keniita'pwA  mA'n11*'. 

35  “'O'  mame'ci'kAga/'megku',  u'w!ya'A'  ‘wlnAga/'wm  I'ni  kl'ci'- 

'totugkeV  netenaneme'gotugke'.  A'gwi  nl'nA  kl'ci'to'yaninni'.  Ke- 


'tcinawe'megu  wi'nA  ma'netowA  mA'ni  mi'<cidtci  mA'ni  nil' 
tAmagkwe' 


A'gwi  nl'nA  kfci'to'yaninni'.  'O'  ma'A'ni  na'kA'dtci 


nAgA  monAn1 


A'gwi  nl'n  i'cita'a'yanini  wl'i'ci'se'toyAg 


kwe' 


40  Ini'meg  anane'menAgwe  wi'nA  ma'netowA  wl'i'ci''senigki\  MAni- 
dtca''meg  ai'yanlwe  wrAnemina'inA''AmAgkwe'.  Kl'wl'cigi'megu- 
nene'kii'netapwA  ma'A'ni  nAgA'monAnni\  KatA  wl'ku'ki'se'toyagw 
i'cita/'a'kagku'.  MAni'meg  Inu'g  ane'ta'wiyagkwe',  Ini'megu 
wI'Anemi'i'ci'i'eina'gayagkwe'.  A'ckAdtcima/'iyu  kl'me'sotawina- 
45  'inaga'pwA'.  Agwiga/'  Inugi  mA'ni  wI'i'ciwawAninaga'yagwin1'. 
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Four  were  hanging  together.  When  they  were  rattled,  it  sounded 
very  good  to  the  Indians  Avho  were  sitting  there.  And  then  a  drum 
was  being  filled  up  for  him.  Then  they  began  singing.  First  they 
used  only  the  gourds.  They  loved  to  hear  them.  They  loved  to 
hear  them  very  much.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  made  to  feel  sad. 

Then  after  they  had  sung  he  beat  a  drum.  And  they  loved  very 
much  more  to  hear  the  singers  when  the  drum  and  gourds  were  the 
accompaniments.  They  sounded  very  nicely. 

And  then  it  is  said  when  the  dance  was  given  them,  they  could  not 
keep  themselves  from  dancing;  and  those  who  were  to  dance  liked  to 
see  each  other.  Moreover,  after  they  had  danced  they  ate  some  sweet 
foods.  And  they  craved  very  much  for  the  sweet  things.  And  it  is 
said  they  likewise  ate  squashes,  and  also  they  liked  the  taste  exceed¬ 
ingly.  Besides  that,  during  this  time  they  heard  with  pleasure  those 
who  were  singing.  *The  singers  themselves  also  loved  to  hear  them¬ 
selves.  Their  desire  was  to  have  a  big  bass  voice.  They  were  having 
a  contest  as  to  which  one  could  reach  the  lowest  bass  voice.  “  Try  to 
lead  a  song,”  it  is  said  they  were  told.  And  it  is  said  they  were  far 
from  knowing  how  to  sing  correctly. 

Then  it  is  said  he  began  a  speech.  He  made  them  feel  very  sadly 
by  what  he  said.  They  were  told  to  be  thinking  about  the  manitou. 
“That  is  the  way  you  must  think.  For  we  are  not  singing  sportively 
here,  we  are  wailing  together  over  our  lives.  ‘  O,  that  the  manitou 
would  hear  us!’  is  what  we  are  thinking.  If  he  hears  us,  it  would  be 
well  with  us,  although  this  is  the  first  time  we  worship  him.  Verily, 
I  do  not  know  if  he  will  hear  us  soon. 

“This  is  the  way  we  shall  continue  to  worship  him  in  the  future. 
As  you  see  us  now,  just  so  you  will  see  us  in  the  future.  You  will  not 
see  us  doing  anything  different;  this  will  always  be  the  same  way. 
And  these  songs  shall  be  the  same  ones  which  will  continually  be  the 
songs  far  off  in  future.  Not  only  within  a  short  time  will  they  be 
sung.  That  is  the  way  the  manitou  thought  of  me,  you  can  see  this. 

“Or  probably  someone  thinks  of  me,  'I  suppose  he  made  that  him¬ 
self.’  I  did  not  make  it  myself.  The  manitou  himself  personally 
gave  this  to  me,  which  you  now  see.  I  did  not  make  it  myself.  Oh, 
also  in  regard  to  these  songs.  I  did  not  think  the  way  we  are  to 
arrange  them.  That  was  the  way  the  manitou  planned  for  us  that  it 
should  be  arranged.  So  we  must  always  continue  to  arrange  them 
well  just  like  this.  You  are  to  think  very  carefully  of  these  songs. 
Do  not  think  of  changing  their  arrangement.  The  way  you  hear  me 
now,  is  the  way  you  will  continue  to  sing.  For  later,  all  of  you  will 
know  how  to  sing.  You  will  not  be  ignorant  in  singing  them  as  you 
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Na'kA/dtci  nm'A'n  aiyane'koti'migAtoni  nAgA'monAn111'.  A'gwi  me- 


ce  megona 


,  mpena'  senonul  .  MaA'ni  yo'  nempena  A'meg 
ki'  .igwiga/'i  nl'nA-  kago''i  wi'  i '  ciw  An  ime  'n  Ago  we . 


a  cmipe  na  seg 

Kago''ka'  i'ciwAnime'nAgowe  wi' i’ cawi  'megu'  u’  anwanetagu  'si’  ka' A' . 

5  I'nugi  wi'n  a'gkwi'.  Mo''tc  a'gwi  ‘Ci,  metwipwa/wi  ni'-kA 
ke'kanetA/mowagkwe'/  a'gwi  nAna/'ci  wi'ine'nAgowwe'.  MA’kwa- 
dtci'megu  tan'ina'i  kegenike'kane'tAmagkwe',”  a/inadtci'. 

'O'nip  na'kA/dtc  a'wapina/gawadtc1'.  I 'nip  a'me'sotawinene’kina'- 
wamedtci  me'to'sane'niwAgki'.  '  A  ’ kc  temagi  ta ' ' awa d tci' .  Agwina'- 
10  'ipi  tA'cimenumenu'tAmo'wadtcinni'.  Ki'cagudtci'i/megi  'a'mina- 
wita,'awadtc1\  “Wa'na,  aiyatu'ganA  ma'netowwA<  1  ”  a'cita'- 
<awadtc1'.  'O'n  I''niyagA  nagA'mutcigi  kenadtci'megu  a'nAgA'- 
mowadtci'.  Agwina''ipi  tA'cina'kA/dtci'Ani'Aniwi'cimo'wadtcinni'. 
Ki'cina/gawadtc  inipi'megu  na''k  a  Anwawa'omedtc  anwawaa'- 
15'so'Anni<.  I'nipi  pe'’k  a'cA'ku''siwadtci  me'to'Hc1'.  A'ketema- 
ganeti/'sowadtci'. 

Na'kA  wi'ku'metcig  A'pena'dtc  ana'piwate'6'.  A'gwip  u'wiya'A 
tA'ciwigawA'pidtcinn1'.  MA'kwadtci'megu'  ca'cki'meg  A^ckutaw 
a'ke'tapAtA/mowadtci'.  K  a!)  o  twe  'megu  na'kA/dtca'nimiwA'A'mo- 
20wedtci'.  I 'nip  a'ni'miwadtc  i''kwawAgi  pe'ki'megu  'a'ni'miwadtci'. 
NeniwAgi'na'kAdtci  pe'ki'megu  mA'kwa'dtc  a'ni'miwadtc1'.  Kiki- 
'cini'miwadtc  a'Api'wadtcin  a'mAmawinAna'A'piwadtc1'.  Agwiga- 
'ina''ipi  wi'tA'cikAkAnome'tiwadtc1'.  Mo'tci'meg  a'uwi'kaneti'wa- 
dtcin  a'ku'seta/tiwadtc1'. 

25  'O'nip  a'adtci'adtci'mo'adtci  na'kA/dtci  widtci'so'madtei'1'. 
“Ma  A'ni  nAgA'monAn  u'wiya'A  kwiyenA'megu  ke'ka'netAgke', 
wi’ke'kanemegwA'megu  ma'net6wwA\  Na'kA/dtci  wi'udtci'megu- 
tapA'kwime'to'sane'niwidtci'.  WinA'megu'u  ka/'sipi  wi'ta/pi'tow 
u'wiyawwi'.  Cewa'nnA',  ‘Na'i',  wi  ’  m  a  win  a  g  a  '  m  oyA  n  n  1 ' ,  ’  a'i'ne- 
30  dtcinni',  agwinAna/'c1',  ‘'O'  ne'cagwa'nemmu',’  wi''idtcinni'.  A'pena- 


we  megu 


‘'AuV  'i'te',  i'ni  wi'menwina'wa'adtei  mamatome'- 


mAmi'ci'- 


medtcinni';  a'gwi  wl'ne'ckinawa/'adtcinni\ 

'O'nip1',  “Na'i',  mene''tA  ki'ce'tagwani'  siga''igagku' 

'etigke',”  a/'inadtc  umAmi'ci,'ema'i<.  Ki'ci'siga'i'ganidtci',  “I'ni,” 
35 a',inedtci'.  “'Au',”  a'i^tc1'.  “ Wl'nAdtca/'mA'n  A'ckuta'na'siwA 


neki'eikAkAn5neti''sopen 


nA4 


a  menAma'gayage  neniAmatomo'- 


nenani  na/'k  a'cinAtuta''soyagke'.  WinAdtca/'  aiy5''i  ke'kA'Ama'- 
gugwan  uw^tcima'netowa'1'.  ‘Ko'ci'seme'nanAg  ana’sAmA'piwadtci 
ki'mawit a ' cimAm a d tcin awl ' ta ' waw Ag k  1 ' , ’  'i'gugwan  uwidtcima'ne- 

lOtowa'1'.  ‘Agwidtca/'i  negu'ta'i  ma'netow  a'i'nenegi  wi’tA'ciwawa- 
WAnatowa'tawi'yagini'  cewawinai'yapAni  kl'pe'cigwadteimwi'ta'wa- 
wAgi  ko'ci'seme'nanAgkiV  wi'n  i'gugwani  nm'nA  keme'co'me'senan 
uwidtcima'ne  netowa'1'.  A'cewadtca/'yatuge  ki'ci'adtci'mo'adtc  uwi- 
dtcima'netowa'i'.  Inidtca/'i  wi'udtciwi'se'niyagkwe',”  a/'inedtc1'. 
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are  now.  And  these  songs  are  in  order.  They  are  not  just  any  way, 
but  they  come  in  order.  Now,  I  sang  these  (songs)  just  in  the  order 
they  come.  I  am  in  no  way  fooling  you.  If  I  did  fool  you  in  any 
way,  I  should  he  thought  of  as  a  failure.  As  it  is  now  I  am  not.  Not 
even,  ‘Say,  it  is  now  time  for  them  to  know,’  I  shall  never  say  that  to 
you.  I  only  wish  you  to  learn  them  quietly  and  rapidly,”  he  said  to 
them. 

And  it  is  said  they  began  singing  again.  Then  it  is  said  all  the 
people  were  thereby  made  to  think  seriously.  They  felt  humble.  It 
is  said  they  no  longer  liked  to  hear  the  songs.  They  were  thinking 
very  intently.  “Who,  pray,  may  the  manitou  be?”  they  thought. 
Then  the  singers  sang  very  softly.  It  is  said  they  were  no  longer 
singing  loudly.  After  they  sang  it  is  said  at  once  the  drum  was 
sounded  again.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  very  weak.  They 
felt  themselves  wretched. 

And  those  who  were  invited  all  the  time  were  looking  the  same 
direction.  No  one  was  moving  around  during  this  time.  They  were 
just  quietly  looking  steadily  at  the  fire.  Soon  again  the  dance  was 
given.  Then  it  is  said  when  they  danced,  the  women  danced  their 
best.  And  the  men  danced  their  best  and  quietly.  After  dancing 
each  one  went  and  sat  down  where  they  had  been  sitting.  They  did 
not  talk  with  each  other  at  the  time.  Even  the  friends  were  afraid 
(to  speak  to)  each  other. 

Then  it  is  said  he  again  was  instructing  his  fellow-clansmen.  “  If 
anyone  knows  these  songs  correctly,  he  will  he  known  by  the  manitou. 
And  he  will  reach  the  limit  of  his  life.  He  will  make  his  own  self 
happy.  But  when  he  is  requested,  ‘Now  you  are  to  go  and  sing,’  he 
must  never  say,  ‘O,  I  do  not  want  to.’  If  he  always  answers  ‘all 
right,’  then  he  will  thereby  please  the  one  who  is  being  worshipped; 
he  will  not  make  him  hate  him.” 

Then  it  is  said,  “Now,  pour  out  whatever  is  cooked  first,  you  cere¬ 
monial  attendants,”  he  commanded  his  ceremonial  attendants. 
After  they  had  poured  it  out,  “There,”  he  was  told.  “All  right,” 
he  said.  “He,  the  Spirit  of  the  Fire,  and  I  have  talked  to  each 
other,  as  to  the  way  we  hand  out  our  sacrifices  and  for  what  we 
pray.  He  must  have  been  appointed  to  be  in  this  place  by  hisfellow- 
manitous.  ‘You  go  in  front  of  where  our  grandchildren  are  sitting 
and  move  back  and  forth,’  is  wliat  he  must  have  been  told  by  his 
fellow-manitous.  ‘Nowhere  will  you  be  unable  to  speak  to  us  as  you 
are  taken  to  be  a  manitou,  but  you  must  tell  it  truthfully  to  our 
grandchildren,’  this  our  grandfather  must  have  been  told  by  his 
fellow-manitous.  Long  ago  he  probably  told  his  fellow-manitous. 
That  is  the  reason  why  you  are  to  eat,”  they  were  told. 
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Wl'wl'se'nitcig  a'wapi'se/nyawadtc1'.  Adtea/’megu  a'mlnawita/- 
'awadtci  na'kA^tc1'.  “Ci'nA,  'wa'nA,  newldtci''apcn  apene'megu 
ma'netowA  me''sotawweY’  a'cita/'awadtci  neno'tawAgki'.  I'nipi 
pe'ki'meg  a’ku’tA/mowadtci  kago''i  wl'i,cita/'awadtei'.  A'penawa'- 
5'megu  mA'kwa'dtc  a'cita/'agAn  a'nene’kanetA/mowadtc1'.  Mo'tei'- 
megu  a'ku'tA/mowadtci  wi'kwa'ckwAdtci/gawadtci<;  kl'ganoni  wl- 
'kwa'ckwAtA/mowadtci'.  A'wigatAtAmowadtci'megku'.  AAnwawa- 
'igawedtciyu'ga'1'. 

Kl'cina'ganidtc  a'nlmiwA'A'minFtc1'.  A'ketemagita''awadtci'- 

A'wl'cigi'megunene'kina'wa'edtci'.  'O'ni  kl- 
,  “Na'i',  I'niyapi  wfnawAdtciwI'se'- 

mAmI'cI''etigke'.  Me'ce'megu  kl'wawapA,dtcigapwA 


lOmegu  m'mitcigki< 

'cinl'miwadtci  ne'se'nwi' 


myag 


kwe' 


wltA'ciwI'  senl'wagwanni'.  Kl'cimeguwi'se'niyagw  I'ni  wl'wapi- 
'slgAA'mawagwe  kl'ka'nenanAgki'.  'O'n  A'ckwi''saiyagkwe',  wl'wl- 
15  'ku/wayagkweV’  a/'inadtc  umAmi'ci/'ema'it. 

NomAga/'megu  mAmI,'ci'Ag  a'wi'se,niwadtci'.  Ivl'ciwi'se'niwadtc 
a/wapi'slga'i'gawadtci',  nimi/nidtci'  a'slga'iga/wawadtci'.  MA'kwa- 
dtci/megu  a'slga'i,gawadtci'.  Kikl'cimegu'slga'i/gawadtci',  “I'ni, 
mami'cA'monagke'/’  'a/'inadtci  negu'ti  mAmi/'cI'A'. 


20  A'wapikAnakA'nawFtc1',  kenwa/'ciplnni\  Me'ceme'gupln  a'Api- 
'A'piwadtci  wl'wl'se'nitcigki'.  Awadtci'megu  wl'se''kwiwadtc  a'tA- 
'ciku’setA/mowadtci'.  A'ckAdtci'megku',  “Wi'senigo'  na'i'  'ine'- 
nltigke',  klnwawAga/'  i''kwatigke'/’  'a/inadtci';  a'wapi'se'nyanidtc1'. 
'A'kl'cagudtei'megumenwinawa'cka'gwiwadtci  kl'ganonni' ;  ke'tenA'- 
25  megku'. 

Iniga''ipi  pe''k  a'nAgA'monidtc  i'nini  nagAmo'nidtcinni\  A'po'si'- 
meguna'inawame'gwiwadtei  nAgA'monAnni'. 

Kl'ci'nagadtc  a'adtci'adtci'mo'adtci  na'ku'Amagu''idtci'i':  “Ma- 


'A'nni' 


'wi'seniwi''seginni'’  wi'i'cite'katA'magwin11*',  I'ni  ma'A'gi 


30kl'kanena'nAg  a'wl'se,niwadtci'.  Iniga/'megu  .  ma'A'ni  na''ina'i 
wI'Anemi'ci'aiyo'ai'y6tagki'.  Ma'A'ni  nAgA'monAnni',  eina'gkwA' 
wI'cigi'meguke'ki'no'sugku'.  MA'ni  na'kA^tc1':  nlmiwa'i'gAnAni 
mamedtcina''Ini  w!'ai'yoyAgkwe'.  Ini'megu  i'ci'A'pena'dtci  nyawe'- 
nwi  wl'nA  wI'nImiwA''Amagkwe\  Ini'megu  wI'Anemi'i'ca'wiyagwe 
35na''ina  nl'nA  wl'ponime'to'sanenl'wanan11*'.  Kl'ci'megu'uke'te'sl'- 
'iyAgw  I'ni  pe''ki  wI'aiyadtcIdtciwI'ci'gimAgwe  kekwIye'sa'ena'nAgi 
wi’wI'cigi'megunene'kanetA'mowadtci'.  I'ni  wI'i''cimAgkwe\  A'- 
gkwi',  ‘me'ce'meg  a'ca'wigwan111',’  wI'inane'mAgwinni\  MAni'- 
megu  me'’teno'i  na''ikegki',”  a/'inadtci'. 

40  “I'nidtca'  wI'nImiwA''AmAgkwe';  na'i'  nenlgani 'menate Y ’  a/'ina- 
dtci  nlgani'nidtci'i'.  O'nip  a'nAna'iga'panidtci'.  A''mmi'wA'Agk1'. 
Me'sotawepi'megon  a'nl'minidtc1'.  A'tcagimegunl'minidtc\  Ane'tA 
kl'cinl 'miwa  dtc  a' pwawikl' pu '  dtcawa dtci ' . 
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The  eaters  began  eating.  Again  they  thought  intently.  “Why, 
we  are  all  living  with  the  manitou  all  the  time,”  the  Indians  thought. 
Then  it  is  said  they  feared  very  much  to  be  thinking  about  some 
thing.  They  were  thinking  nothing  but  good  righteous  thoughts. 
They  were  even  afraid  to  drop  (any  crumbs)  while  eating;  they  were 
afraid  to  drop  (any  crumbs  of  the  food  which  was  given  in)  the  gens 
festival.  They  ate  it  up  very  carefully.  The  drum  was  beaten 
during  this  time. 

After  singing  he  gave  a  dance.  The  dancers  felt  very  humble. 
They  were  thereby  made  to  think  very  seriously.  Then  after  they 
had  danced  three  times,  “Now  you  must  stop  to  eat,  ceremonial 
attendants.  Whatever  you  each  shall  choose  you  shall  eat,  wherever 
you  please.  As  soon  as  you  have  eaten  you  will  begin  serving  (food) 
to  our  friends.  And  then  if  you  have  (any  food)  left,  you  must  give 
out  invitations,”  he  told  his  ceremonial  attendants. 

The  ceremonial  attendants  ate  only  a  short  time.  After  eating 
they  began  dishing  out  (food),  serving  it  to  the  dancers.  They 
dished  it  out  quietly.  After  they  had  served  it,  “That  is  all,  you 
for  whom  we  are  acting  as  ceremonial  attendants,”  said  one  of  the 
attendants  to  him. 

He  began  making  a  speech,  and  it  is  said  it  lasted  a  long  while. 
Those  who  were  to  eat  were  sitting  there  for  a  long  time.  They 
even  feared  to  spit  then.  Later  on,  indeed,  “Now,  eat!  men  and  you 
women,”  he  said  to  them;  and  they  began  eating.  The  gens  festival 
had  a  very  good  effect  on  them;  this  is  a  fact. 

Then  it  is  said  the  singers  sang  more  lively.  The  songs  had  a  good 
effect  on  them. 

After  singing  he  told  those  who  were  aiding  him  in  singing:  “These 
songs  you  are  to  call  'the  eating  songs,’  for  then  our  friends  are 
eating.  These  must  always  be  used  at  this  tune.  These  songs,  well- 
a-day,  remember  them  carefully.  And  also  this :  these  dance-songs  we 
will  use  for  the  last  time.  You  must  give  dances  always  only  four 
tunes.  You  must  always  continue  doing  this  even  whenever  I  shall 
cease  to  live  as  a  mortal.  After  we  are  old  then  we  must  urge  our 
sons  very  strongly  to  think  very  seriously  of  them.  So  we  are  to 
tell  them.  We  must  not  think  of  them  ‘let  it  happen  to  him,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be.’  This  is  the  only  way,”  he  told  them. 


“  Now,  we  shall  give  a  dance;  come  now,  our  leader,  he  told  the 
leaders.  Then  it  is  said  they  began  to  form  in  line.  He  gave  a 
dancing  song.  It  is  said  everybody  danced.  All  of  them  danced. 
The  bellies  of  some  after  they  danced  were  not,  filled. 
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A'minawita,'awadtci';  me'sotawega'winApi'megu  'i'n  a'ca'wiwa- 
dtci';  A'cedtca/'ip  anetA'megu  minawane'tAmog  a'ca'wiwa'Hc1'. 
Kl'kAtawipenope/nowadtci',  “Mo'tci'meg  inu'gi  mA'ni  minawita/- 
'ayagkwe',  WAni't5/'kago'  i'niy  a'kl'pu/dtcayagkwe'.  Mamadtcigi'- 
5megu  keponikI'pudtca'pwAtugke'.  A'cega/'meg  a'manetowiwi'se'- 
nyayagw  i'n  amudtc  i'n  i'ca'wiyagkwe'.  A'ce'niAni  wi'se'niyagkwe', 
mamadtcigi'megu  'A'sA'A'same'kuno''kago'A'.  Inugi  wi'n  a'gkwi\ 
Minawita'ayagwe'ga'1'’  mAmane'megu  ketcagi/'senyapwA';  kete'ci'- 
ta'apwA',”  'a/'inadtci'.  Adtca/'megu  ke'gime's  a'minawita/'awadtci'. 


10  Ke'tenAdtci/<  ane't  ApinA'meg  a'cawe''siwadtci'.  A'cikenugwa'- 
nitig  i'niye  mi'dtciyanni'  V’  a'i'cita/awadtci'. 

O'nipi  ki'cimAtAgwApi't6nidtci  mami'cAmaga/nidtcin  i'ni  mi'- 
'cammi',  “Na'i',  nAtawina'nagwagku',  'inidtca/'  a'ki'cimenwitcagA- 
tAma'wiyage  ma'netdw  a'awAtenAma'wAge^c*',”  a/'inadtci  me'to- 
15 'sane'niwa'*',  a'ma/nanidtciyu'ga'i'.  .  Iniga'  ipi'megu  'a'Anemi'Ana- 
gwi''inigki'. 

O'ni  widtci's5'madtci'i',  “Ka'tA  wi'nA  kinwa'wA  ma/'si  nana/- 
gwa'kagku';  me'cewamego'na'1',  ;nfpe''se'ceV  'a'ci'ta'ate',  aiyo'' 
wi'awi'wwA',  i'kwawA'ga'i  na'kA/dtci  neni'wwA'.  I'ni  ni'nA  niya'- 
20  wi  wi'ato'tAman  A'ne'ki'1',”  a/'inadtci'. 

Mane'meg  atA,'ckwiwadtci  wi'pe'se''catcigki'.  Ki'ciwi'se'niwadtc 
a'wapi'adtci'a'dtcimudtci\  Mene'tA'megu,  “Na'i',  pe'seta'wiyage 
ki'wi'cigi'meguna'kinwa'wApe'seta'wipennA'.  Ki'ta/pi'ipwA  wi'pe- 
'seta'wiyagw  a'cita/'ayagkwe'.  Kewidtcidtca''megutape'si'menepwA'. 
25  Wi'nA  niA'ni  ki'ci'to't  A''ki  wadtcitape'si'yAgw  inu'gki'.  I'nidtca' 
manwina/wa'AgkwAV’  a/'inadtci'.  “Ma'Agi'ga'  kdtcimo''Agigi  widtci- 
'soma'i'yanigki',  cewa'nA  WA/nim5dtci  pwawineno'tawi''iwat6', 
'mAni'yow  a'na'inadtcimo/'enAgkweV  wi'inagkwe'.  I'ni  wadtcime- 
dtcinle'nAg5wwe'/,  a/'inadtci'. 

30  “'Au',”  'a/'inedtc1',  'a'nA'ku/megudtci'. 

O'nip  a'wapi'a/dtcimudtc1'.  “MA'nA  ne'gyA  kenawa'pw  a'cinagu'- 
'sinidtc1';  in  a'A'cki'Apeno'a'i'yanini  ki'wanitA',  a'ki'yomidtc1', 
o'n  a'kiwi'megupepyanowi''egudtc  A'ca/'a'1'.  Mame'ci'kA'megu 
wi'nani  kenanotawa'pwAtug  i'nni',”  a/'inadtci'.  “Mo''tci  me'cega/- 
35  'awi'tA  na'  i'n  a'dtcimu'sA\  Ma'Agidtca/'i  ki'cimAmatomA'ge- 
dtcigki',  i'ni'i  wadtcipwa#i'ne'sedtci',  'a'kA,ki'negudtci';  i'ni  wa- 
dtcipwawimAtA/negudtc  Aca/'a'1'.  Ki'ciga/'ipimeguyowepeini'ne- 
'kagkwA',  ni'nA  niya'w  a'kegomya/pa'udtci<,  a'Apeno'a''iyann1', 
ne'gk_yA'. 

40  “'O'ni  no's  ini'i'meg  adtcimo''egudtci'i  nenu'sd''1',  ‘'iya/'ma'i 
ki''nawawwA',’  a/'inedtc  u'wiwAnni'.  Iniga''ipi  mA/nAdtca  ne'gy 
a'wi'ca'penadtc‘'.  O'ni  no'!s  aa'wAtodtci  wfse'niwa'i  wi'mi'dtcini- 
dtci  negya'nni\  Ke'tenA'megu  na''ina'i  ke'kA'A'mawudtc  a''nawadtc 
a'Api'A'pinidtc‘'.  O'ni  no''s  a'Anemomi^tcip*'.  'O'ni  nina'nA 
45  no''sA', — ka'kAmi'megu  ke'kane'migwani  wi'ugwi/'semidtc1'. 
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They  thought  attentively;  in  fact,  it  is  said  all  of  them  were  like 
that;  yet  only  some  realized  what  they  did.  When  it  was  almost 
tune  for  them  to  go  to  their  respective  homes,  "  If  you  even  thought 
attentively  now,  you  would  forget  all  about  your  stomachs  being 
satisfied.  No  doubt  your  stomachs  are  no  longer  satisfied.  The 
reason  this  could  happen  to  you  is  because  you  have  eaten  spiritually. 
If  you  had  eaten  commonly,  no  doubt  you  all  would  have  over¬ 
eaten.  Now  it  is  not  so.  If  you  think  carefully,  you  have  eaten  a 
large  quantity;  at  least  you  think  so,”  he  told  them.  Then  indeed 
all  the  people  thought  intently. 

To  be  sure  some  of  them  were  hungry.  "  I  wonder  how  the  food 
which  I  have  eaten  is?”  they  thought. 

Then  it  is  said,  after  the  one  acting  as  ceremonial  attendant  had 
bundled  up  the  sacred  pack,  "Now,  you  may  each  depart,  for  you 
have  eaten  up  nicely  for  us  that  which  we  have  handed  to  the  mani- 
tou,”  he  said  to  the  people,  for  there  were  many  of  them.  At  this 
time  it  was  toward  evening. 

Then  to  the  confreres  of  his  gens,  "Do  not  go  yet;  or  any  one  who 
thinks,  ‘  I  shall  listen,’  may  remain  here,  a  woman  or  a  man.  Now  I 
shall  relate  a  little  about  my  life,”  he  said  to  them. 

Many  remained  who  were  going  to  listen.  After  they  ate  then  he 
began  to  narrate.  First  of  all  he  said,  "Now,  you  (who  are  here)  to 
listen  to  us  must  also  listen  very  intently  to  us.  You  have  gladdened 
me  in  that  you  thought  of  listening  to  me.  I  am  very  happy  with 
you.  The  one  who  created  this  earth  is  why  we  are  happy  now.  It 
is  he  whom  we  have  pleased,”  he  said  to  them.  "Those  of  my  gens 
are  the  ones  I  am  telling,  but  in  case  they  do  not  understand  me, 
‘This  is  what  he  used  to  tell  us,’  you  are  to  tell  them.  That  is  why 
I  ask  you  to  spread  the  news,”  he  said  to  them. 

"All  right,”  he  was  answered  favorably. 

Then  it  is  said  he  began  narrating.  "You  see  how  my  mother 
looks;  she  is  the  one  who  was  lost,  when  carrying  me  around  on  her 
back  when  I  was  just  a  baby,  she  had  many  narrow  escapes  from  the 
Sioux.  No  doubt  you  have  often  heard  her  tell  about  it,”  he  said  to 
them.  "Or  perhaps  she  may  never  have  told  about  it.  Those  who 
we  have  just  worshipped  were  the  reason  why  she  was  not  killed; 
she  was  hidden;  that  was  why  she  was  not  overtaken  by  the  Sioux. 
My  mother  had  already  been  chased,  running  with  me  on  her  back, 
when  I  was  a  baby. 

"Then  my  father  was  told  by  those  same  buffaloes,  ‘You  will  see 
her  over  there/  he  was  told,  meaning  his  wife.  Then  by  that  time,  it 
is  said,  my  mother  was  hungry.  Then  my  father  took  some  food  for 
my  mother  to  eat.  To  be  sure  he  saw  her  sitting  the  time  he  was 
told.  Then  my  father  carried  me  on  his  back.  And  as  for  us,  I  and 
my  father,  my  father  must  have  known  beforehand  that  lie  would 
have  me  for  his  son. 
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“  Wl'nA  no''s  aya'megupi'nime'to'sane'niwidtc  a'mA'kwadtcime'to- 
'sanenl'wite'6',  I'niyatuge  wadtci'meguke'kane'mite'e'.  'O'ni  kAbo'- 


Ketemage'- 


twe  kiwa'dtcanig  a'mlne'gute'e  mAdtcimane/to-An 
’siwen  Inidtca/<  une'ciwAnate''siweni  no'saiyowwe'.  Aiyo''megu 
5me'to'sane'niwa'i  nane''sagwanni'.  Mame'ci'kAdtca/'meg  uwl'ya'Ani 
kl'ciml'natug  I'nn1'.  Pe'kidtca/'megu  kl'eagudtei'megu  ketema'- 
gi'aw  I'nini  mlna/gwa'in"1'.  'O'  mame'ci'kA'ga'i  mane'megu 


kl'cimi'natugke' 


'Ini'megu  wi'tA''ciwadtci  t,A''swi  mlna'gwa'i'1'. 
''  klna/nA  pe'ki'megu  maneto'wiwAgki'.  Cewa'n 


Cewii'n  aiyo''  kma'nA  pe'ki'megu  _  maneto  wiwAg 
10A''taniwi  wl'i'ciketemage/'siwadtci'.  A'gwi  wI'wadtcinowi'i'cawI'- 
wadtcinni'.  Me'todtci  mA'ni:  sAgi'pu'nAgowwe',  awitA'megu 
kA'ckikete'ckAnwi'sa'i''kago''A',  pe'ki'megu  wl'cigAmenA'gawa'1'. 
I'n  a'pftciwf  cigi'ci'nowadtc  a'ci'megupwawikete/'ckiwadtci'. 

“MamA'kadtci'meg  ananeme'gowadtc  i'ni  wi'ina'penAne'gowadtci 
15  kateminago'wadtcinn1'.  I'ni  ne'guti  me'ca'gi  ketemage''siwenni'. 
Kina/naiyo  ki'ketemagi'egu'nanAgki',  kl'utaiyemegunanAgi'megu 
me'to^tc1'.  Cewa'wInA  kina'nA  kfcine'se'nAgwin  agwi'megu 
kiigo''1'.  'I'ni  ke''tenA  wi'pitA'utI''iyAgkwe'.  O'ni  wi'nA  na'bna'i 
pya'ser'kanig  i'ni  wi'i/'cawidtci',  'Ini'megu  wl’udtci'megupwawi- 
2QHienwi'ciwa'pe'sidtci'.  Ne'ki'megu  wI'AnemA'kiwi'nigwani  na'sawa- 


dtci'i'ga'  l'niya'e  wi' menwi  kiwita 'niwa' ‘ ' .  O'ni 


wmwa'wA 


Wl'tA- 


'cikl'cagudtciketemage/'siwadtci'.  I'ni  negu'ti  wl'pwawinene'ka'- 
netAmagw  ananeme'nAgowwe'. 

“I'nugi  netAnadtcimmu',  ‘no''sA',’  'a/'iyan  ayamenwime'to'sane'- 
25niwidtc  a/'iyanni'.  Ke'kanemegugwanime'guyowe  mane'towAn11*’. 
Inu'gi  ki'ci'meguke'kanetA'motug  Iniga/’inini  katemina'gudtcinni', 
wI'tA'ci'megunAnodtci'ce'cegwinAne'gudtcinn1'.  I'n  a/'cikeginnl\ 
Na'kAdtciga''mo'tci'meg  klmo'dtci  ke'kA'Ama'tIwAgki'.  'I'ni. 

"Ma'A'ni  wi'nA  mi'camAn  a'itA'megini  me'ce'megu  mA'n  a’ina'- 
30gwApig  I'n  a'tA'ci'adtcimo''etIgki'. 

“  Ni'naiyo  ma'A'gl'n  wI'aiyatotA'mawAgi  neml'ca'menanni'.  A'a- 
'cki'meguketeminawe''siyanni',  newapiwe'negop1'.  Netena/'pA'wwA'. 
MAnA'kAdtca'’i  wa'tapAgi  naniA''kAmig  ananetAmo''iyani  nlya'- 
wwi'.  KateminawitA'ga'i  wape'ckiku’pidtcinenu/'swA  ki'cagudtci'- 
35megu.  ApinA'megu  mame'ckwi'nIgwawwA',  mame'ckwI'gA'cawwA', 
mame'ckwI'wInawwA'.  I'n  lya/'  a'tAci'atotA'mawigi  wl'i'cime'to- 
'sanenl'wiyanni'.  Kl'ci'atotA'mawigki';  'o'ni  wadtcina'wA'kwagi 
na'kA/dtc  a'inaneti''soyanni'.  Inimegu'nayap  a/'cimigki'.  'O'ni 
na'kA'dtci  wadteipAgi''cimug  a'inaneti''soyanni'.  Ini'megu  naya'pi 

'a'tAnatotA'mawigki'.  O'ni  wadtcike'- 
I'ni  po''si  kenwa/'cima'  a'atotA'mawiffi 


40  me'to'sanemwiweni'megu 


'siyagke' 


wi- 


po''si 

Anemi'cime'to'sanenl'wiyan111'.  Wl'tapi'megu'AnemiwIdtcime'to'sa- 


mya  wi 


nem  'gay  an  n  1 ' ,  wi'  ke'  ky  aiy  ani  'meg 


I'ni 


m'n 


..  /t  •  •  lrjt 

a  cimigkl 


O'n 


A''pemeg  a'inaneti''soyani  niAnA’kA'meg  a/'awidtci  Ke'cema'netowA 
45  nIga'ne'sitA'.  I'n  lya''  I'ni  pe''ki  klwI'tamAgkA',  a'wl'cigi'megu- 
'ukA'nawidtci',  a'a'dtcimidtc  a'ciketemi'nawidtc‘';  na'kA/dtci  pemi- 
'cl'we'cidtci'.  Kl'cina/dtcimudtci  pemi'cl'we'cidtci'. 
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“He,  my  father,  was  yet  living  cleanly,  he  was  leading  a  quiet  life; 
that  probably  was  the  reason  he  knew  about  me.  Then  soon,  he  was 
given  a  sad  thing  by  a  little  evil  manitou.  It  was  the  wretchedness 
that  caused  my  father’s  destruction.  He  had  been  killing  the  peo¬ 
ple  all  the  time  here.  He  probably  had  given  it  to  some  one.  He 
certainly  must  have  made  the  person  miserable  to  whom  ever  he  gave 
it.  Or  perhaps  he  has  given  it  to  many  already.  Just  exactly  so 
many  will  there  be,  as  he  gave  it  to.  But  here  are  ours,  the  genuine 
manitous.  But  something  will  happen  to  them  so  that  they  shall  be 
wretched.  That  which  will  happen  to  them  will  not  be  easy.  It  is 
just  like  this:  if  I  should  bite  you,  you  could  not  pull  me  off,  for  I 
would  bite  you  very  hard.  That  is  how  firmly  they  are  placed,  so 
they  can  not  possibly  get  away. 

“As  surely  as  they  have  been  thought  of  by  the  one  who  blessed 
them,  so  will  it  be  done  for  them  by  him.  That  is  one  humbleness 
which  is  great.  Now  as  for  us,  they  will  make  us  wretched,  just  as  if 
they  owned  us  as  slaves.  But  there  is  nothing  after  they  have  killed 
us.  Then  surely  we  shall  bury  each  other.  And  then  when  time 
comes  for  this  to  happen  to  him,  he  will  not  be  in  peace.  Just  as 
long  as  this  earth  lasts,  those  whom  they  have  killed  will  be  living 
nicely.  And  they  themselves  will  be  living  as  miserably  as  possible. 
That  is  one  thing  I  wish  you  not  to  think  about. 

“When  saying  Any  father’  I  am  now  telling  of  him  while  he  still 
was  leading  a  good  life.  The  manitou  must  have  known  him.  I 
suppose  ho  has  now  found  out  that  the  one  by  whom  he  was  blessed 
is  the  one  by  whom  he  will  be  miserably  crushed  to  pieces.  That  is 
the  way  it  is.  And  they  instructed  each  other  secretly.  So  it  was. 

“As  for  these  things  which  are  called  the  sacred  packs,  when  we 
are  sitting  as  we  are  now,  is  where  instructions  are  given. 

“Now  myself,  I  am  going  to  talk  to  these  people  about  our  sacred 
pack.  When  I  was  first  blessed,  I  was  taken  away.  I  dreamed. 
And  I  imagined  myself  going  yonder  in  East  in  under  earth.  The  one 
who  blessed  me  was  the  pure  white  buffalo.  It  even  had  red  eyes  and 
red  hoofs,  that  was  how  it  was,  it  also  had  red  horns.  Over  there  I 
was  instructed  how  to  live.  After  I  was  told,  then  I  also  imagined 
myself  going  South.  I  was  told  the  same  thing  there.  Then  again  I 
imagined  myself  going  to  West.  There  again  I  was  told  the  same 
thing  about  life.  Then  to  the  North.  It  was  a  much  longer  time 
that  I  was  instructed  how  to  live  my  life.  That  I  would  be  able  to 
live  with  the  people,  that  I  would  reach  an  old  age,  I  was  told.  Then 
I  imagined  myself  going  up  above  where  dwells  the  Gentle  Manitou, 
the  leading  one.  There  the  one  I  accompanied  spoke  very  strongly, 
explaining  about  me,  the  way  he  had  blessed  me;  also  the  way  he  had 
taken  me.  After  he  told  that,  he  took  me  along. 
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l'ni 


“  Inidtca/'  Adtca/'megu  'a’wapi'adtci'mo'idtci'.  Na/'kan 
kenwa/'c  a'adtci'mo'igki\  Iniga'me'to'dtc  a'pa'kanAge''canigk1'. 
Me'todtci'megu  kAbo'twe  pake''ekawAni  ne'tawA'gaiyAn111',  Ink- 
meg  a'pwawiwAnk'kayan  a/'cimigki',  kni  pe''ki  kenadtciga/'meg 
5  a'adtci'mo'igki'.  Na'kA/dtci  wkina'nemAgi  me'to'sa/nenIwwA', 
ne  wl  t  A '  m  ago  p  ‘ ,  mo'tciku/'megu  A'penb'A  wI'ina'nemAgki',  wi- 
'pwawi'megunA'sAtawikA'nonAgki',  kn  a/'cimigki\ 


“A'pene'megu  wl'inane'tiyage  negu'ti  mk'son  anegikik'ckAmag 


ke' 


Ini'meg  a'ciwi'ci'gimigki' 


Inidtca''  maA'g  a'ci'meguna/'nmA- 


ma  A  g 

10  ke'tcinAtawa'nemAgi  wl'i'ca/wiwadtci'.  MA'kwadtci'megu  wI'kAnb'- 
nawadtc  uw^tcime'to'sane'niwa'1',  kn  a'ci'Aga/wanAgki'. 

“O'ni  kl'ci'aiyadtci'mo'igki',  'kn  a'pyadtcinI'sane'tAmani  nlya'wwi'. 
Aiyo''meg  a'pyatewane'tAman111'.  Kenwa'cima'ka/'megu  nenepa'- 
petuge  wawa'sawa'dtca’i  nepo''i'ka'A'. 

15  “O'ni  na'kA/dtc  kni  mA/nidtca'  ml'cam  a'aiyatotA'mawig  kn 
a/dicimoni  na'kA/dtc*'.  Agwkyiigani  mAni'meg  i'cino'mAgaw  adtci- 
’adteimo''iginni',  njktA'swawa’Ime'megu  na'kni  nepemi'adtcimo'ego'- 
petugke',  a/gwi  no'mAgawwe'.  Cewii'nA  me'todtci'megu  no'mAgawe 
nknA  nete'cita'a'pe'e'. 

20  “O'ni  no'mAgaw  a't5,,kiyanni'.  Na'kA'meg  a'kl'ki'gawidtci 
ne'gkyA'.  O'ni  ki'ci/gawidtc  a'adtci'mo'Agi  no'sA'nni'.  Wl'pwawi'- 
megunA<kunA/mawadtci  mAdtcinata'win6nn1',  a'k'cimAg111'.  ‘KatA'- 
megu  nAna/'ci  nA'kunAmawkyagA111'/  ne'tenawA  ne'gkyA'.  'I'nidtca 
a/'cawidtc  a'inAgi'meg  kn  a''cawidtc''.  '0'nni',  ‘  agwiga/'i 

25  wl'tapina'widtcinn1'/  a/'inAgki'.  Ke'Aen  kn  a/,cawidtc1\ 

“Ini'ga'i  pe'ki' kenwa'c  a'nepai'yane'e'.  I'ni  mA'n  a'ina/pAmAgi 
ma'netowAg  inugidtca/'mAni  kl'ci'inAno/'kyayAgkwe'.  Kenwa'ci'- 
meg  a'nAgA/mowadtc1'.  Na'kA/dtci  ma'Iyane'megu  ki'ci'aiyo'- 
yAgwini  nAgA'monAn  ayo'wadtcinni'.  Ini'meg  a'cina'gawadtci'.’’ 

30Na'kA,dtc  a'adtci'mo'adtci';  “  Anadtcimo'iyani'megu  'kn  ana- 
'inadtci'mowadtci'.  NlnAgjk'in  a'me'tcimegu'adtci'mo'igi  wI'inA- 
'inAno,'kyayAgkwe',  kni  wadtcinawo'wayanni'.  Mo'cAgi'megu 
mane'towAg  I'nigi  na'wAgigki\  MA'ni  nakA,dtci  kemfca/menan 
a'na'tAman  a'ck'setbg  a’kkganugki'.  Ini'megu  '  an  Ano ' ' ky ay Agw 

35  5niku''megu  ana'piyann1'.  Na'kA/dtc  anagwA'piyAgw  Ini'megu 
anagwA'piwadtci  wlnwa'wA  mane'towAgki'.  Ane'tagu''siyAgw 
Ini'megu  'ane'tagu''siwadtc  a'nAgA/mowadtci'.  Mo'tciku''megu 
ma'A'ni'  cl'ckgwAnAn  a'A'cki'meguka'cke''tAmani  nekl'cagudtci'- 
megumemk'tA'.  NakA/dtci  wapinagawadtci  nemenu'ta'wawAgki'. 

40  KAbotwe'megu  nemamInawinawa'megogki\  A'ckAmi'megu  nene- 
'kii'netA  neme'to'sanenl'wiwen  a'cikete'magyagki'.  Neketemaga- 
netA'megu  nlya'wwi''.  'A'ckami'megu  nemya'cinawa'megogki'. 
'Waguna/'i  na'i'  'I'niy  a'cimenu'ca'yane'e'  ?  A'gwi  ml'cadtcina'- 


gaginni',  ketema-gi'nagap1'.  Iniga'AnaVni  wadtci'i'ci'k'ci'segi 


45  nAgA'monAn111'.  O'ni  kl'cikiganowa'nemAg 


ki' 
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"Then  for  the  first  time  he  (the  Gentle  Manitou)  began  instructing 
me.  And  then  I  was  instructed  a  long  time.  Then  it  seemed  as  if 
my  ears  were  opened.  It  seemed  soon  my  ears  opened,  and  so  I  do 
not  forget  what  I  was  told,  because  I  was  told  slowly.  And  I  was 
instructed  just  how  I  should  think  of  the  people,  even  what  to  think 
of  a  child,  never  to  speak  to  it  crossly,  was  what  I  was  told. 

“That  we  should  think  equally  alike  of  each  other  who  belong  to 
one  name,  that  was  impressed  upon  me  very  strongly.  That  is  just 
what  I  very  much  desire  these  (persons)  to  do.  That  they  should 
speak  kindly  to  their  fellow-people,  is  what  I  desire  of  them. 

“Then  after  I  was  instructed,  I  imagined  myself  coming  down.  I 
imagined  I  came  right  down  here.  I  must  have  been  sleeping  a  long 
time,  because  I  could  not  possibly  have  died. 

“Then  also  I  was  instructed  about  this  sacred  pack  and  the  speech. 
That  also  was  not  told  me  in  a  little  while,  but  I  was  probably  being 
instructed  for  several  years,  not  within  a  short  tune.  But  it  was  just 
the  same  as  a  short  time,  I  thought. 

“Then  I  was  awake  for  a  little  while.  Then  again  my  mother 
moved  my  wickiup.  Then  after  making  it  for  me  I  told  her  about  my 
father.  That  she  should  not  accept  the  evil  medicine  from  him,  was 
what  I  told  her.  'Do  not  ever  accept  it  from  him/  I  told  my  mother. 
So  she  did  just  what  I  said  to  her.  Then,  'he  will  not  live  to  see  me/ 
I  told  her.  To  be  sure  it  was  so  with  him. 

“Then  I  must  have  slept  a  much  longer  time.  Then  I  saw  the 
manitous  (doing)  just  as  we  have  been  doing  now.  They  sang  for  a 
long  time.  They  used  the  same  songs  we  have  just  used.  They 
sang  exactly  like  that.”  And  he  told  them,  “What  I  said  is  exactly 
what  they  said.  I  was  instructed  plainly  how  we  should  carry  on 
the  ceremonies,  that  was  the  reason  why  I  saw  them.  The  manitous 
were  the  only  ones  I  saw.  And  our  sacred  pack  here,  I  saw  how  it 
was  fixed  and  placed  at  the  gens  festival.  How  we  have  performed 
the  ceremony  was  just  the  way  I  had  seen.  And  the  way  we  were 
seated  was  the  same  way  they,  the  manitous,  were  seated.  The  way 
we  have  been  singing  is  just  the  way  they  sang.  Even  when  I  first 
heard  these  gourds  I  liked  their  sound  very  much  indeed.  And  when 
they  began  singing  I  loved  to  hear  them.  Soon  they  thereby  made 
me  consider  very  carefully.  I  gradually  thought  seriously  of  my 
life  and  how  wretched  it  was.  I  knew  my  body  was  wretched. 
Gradually  they  made  me  feel  very  sad.  What  was  it  I  had  heard 
with  pleasure  ?  They  were  not  sung  sportively,  but  humbly.  That 
is  the  reason  these  songs  are  sung  the  way  they  are.  Then  I  imagined 
they  were  through  with  the  gens  festival. 
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"O'ni  mAnidtca/'  a  adtci'mo'igki' :  ‘ I'ni  me'ce'na'i  wfwapiwitA- 
witA'mawAdtci7  I'n  a/'cigki'.  Inidtca'  wa'dtci  me'cenA'megu  adtci- 
'adtcimo'e'nAgowwe'.  Wl'nA  ma'netbw  a7'cimidtc  ini'megu  nl'n 
a'  ci'i'  cime  'nAgowwe' .  Agwiga''nI'nA  ne'ck'kA  ketemina'widtcinDl\ 
5  Wi'nA  ma'netowA  kl'nene'kanetAma'gunanA  kl's6na/'enanni-\ 
Cewa'nA  nlnA  neme'tcimeguwI'tAmagkwA',  a'gwi  kinwa'wwA\ 
Nl'nA  wI'adtci'adtcimo'e'nAgowe  netena'nemegkwA\  Nepe'cegwa- 
neme'gotugega'*',  I'ni  wa'dtci  me'kwa'nemigki'.  Kepe'cigwidtca'- 
'megumA'niwItA'monepwA',  me't5dtci'megu  kepe'se'tawapwA  kate- 
10  mina'witcigki\  Na'i',  ma'A'gi  ketApeno'e'mwawAgi  mA'kwadtci'- 
meg  AnemikA'none'ku'.  A'ci'megumenwi'genig  i''cime'ku'. 

“MA'ni  wlnA'megu  negu'ti  na/'ikegi  kiga'nowenni'.  Aiyo7'meg 
ami'ine7'kwamagkwe'.  Ma'ii  agwi'kago'  i'ciklmo'dtcaginni’.  Nl'- 
naiyo'  mA'ni  kemanapwA'megu  mA'n  ape'seta'wiyagkwe\  Agwiga/'i 
15  kago''  i'cika'ckAnAdtci'to'nAgowwe'.  Keme'tci'meguwItA'monepwA'. 

"O'ni  na'kA,dtci  na''ina'i  lo''klyani  mAni'meg  a'cipeno'wlyan 
I'n  a'wa'pa'ckagi  nl'gki'.  I'n  a'na'gwaiya  a'uwl'giyagke\  Keya- 
'ApAga''i  kl'ci'a'kwAmAtA'mowate'e  me'to'sane'niwAgki\  Ne'gyA 
kwlye'n  uwl'g  a’maiya'ckAmo'I'yane'6'.  A'tA'cidtca'ipwawiwawa- 
20  dtcinena'tiyagke'.  A'ckA/dtci  nenena'tIpennA'.  O'ni  no'sA'n  a'a'- 
dtcimadtc  a'ca'winidtci'.  Agwi'tatAgi  kiigo'1  i'einene’ka'nemAgin 
no7'sA\  WlnA'megu  I'ni  nene'ka'netAgki\  A'ckidtca'ga'i  pe'cigwi'- 
megume'to'saneni'wigwanni'.  I'niyatug  I'n  a'nene'kaneme'gute'e 
ma'netowa'1'.  Wadtci'megu  ke'kane'mite'e  wl'unldtcane/'semidtci'. 
25  KAbotwa'na'  a'cine'ciwAna'dteanig  a'cawi'te'e\ 

O'ni  mA'n  a'i'cawiyage  niA'nA  ne'gk3rA':  a'A'ei'giiyage  mA'ni 
kl'genanni\  Ki'ci'gayagke',  a'klwi'cl'cawu''sayanni'.  Neguta7'  lya/'i 
netA'pi'Ap1'.  Aiyo'tcl' !  me'te'gw  A'ta'wwi\  KAbotwemego'n  a'ml- 
nawap a ' t  Amannl ' .  Cl!  medtci  nI7'kA  nekAtawimegune'n114'.  AAta- 
30  'pe'nAmanni'.  Ci!  Me'ckwawA'kwA'tcI7'1'.  A'mInaw4pA'tAmanni'. 
I'nidtcl'i!  pepigwa7'ckwi'.  Ini'megu  a'klwi'soge'nAmanni'.  A'ciwa- 
pe'sl'wanani  nepemiwa'pu's6'. 

"O'ni  na'kA^tc1',  a/'nawAgi  me'eku7'pwagAn  A'kwi'dtc  A'se'ny 
a',Apidtci'.  AtAma'gAna'kw  na'i'  mIgo'niwigki<.  O'n  a'Ata'penAgi 
35  mania dtcigi'megu  nene'nawawwA  '. 

"O'n  ake'dtclyan  a'kwa'piyani  kl'cagudtci'megu  wawa/'setawi 
kago7<i'.  0'nni',  'Na'i',  nI'mawiwa'pAtA'/  I'n  a'cita/'ayanni'. 

A ' m a wiwap a 7 tAm an  ayanlwe'meg  A'pI'ta'pAta'nlw  a'wawa/'setagki'. 
'Cl7,  'waguna/'i  ni’kai'yatugke' nete'ci'ta'e\  Ke'tcin  a'Anemi7- 
40pyaiyani  me'tci'megu  a'ckAmi'Anemiponiwawa7'setaww1'.  Po'si7- 
megu  ke7'tcin  a'Anemi'pyaiyanni',  ini'meg  a'pbniwawa/'setagki\ 
KAbo'twe  ne'pyanutA.  Iya/'i  pya/yaiyani  kl'cagudtci'megu  mA- 
'kAtawa'pe'kAtw  A'se'ni  ke'ke'cagi'meg  A'pI'tcimA'kA'tawawwi'. 
Onl'na'  A'kwi'dtci  mA'n  a'nene7'cki'segi  mAnidtca/'i  keml'ca'me- 
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“Then  I  was  instructed  in  this:  'Now  you  may  commence  telling 
each  and  every  one  of  them/  that  was  what  I  was  told.  That  is 
why  I  freely  have  been  instructing  you.  As  the  manitou  told  me  is 
the  way  I  told  you.  lie  did  not  bless  me  alone.  The  manitou 
himself  is  constantly  thinking  about  our  name  (i.  e.,  our  gens).  But 
he  has  personally  instructed  me,  not  you,  of  course.  Tliat  I  should 
instruct  you,  he  desires  of  me.  He  must  have  thought  that  I  am 
upright,  that  is  why  I  was  recollected.  I  have  told  you  this  in  an 
upright  manner,  just  as  if  you  were  listening  to  the  ones  who  blessed 
me.  Now,  speak  quietly  to  these,  your  children,  in  the  future. 
Speak  to  them  only  in  a  right  way. 

“This  is  practically  the  one  thing  which  is  good,  the  gens  festival. 
You  should  attract  their  heads  62  here.  There  is  not  any  secret 
about  it.  Now  you  are  many  listening  to  me.  I  do  not  in  any  way 
whisper  to  you.  I  plainly  tell  you  about  it. 

“And  then  Avhen  I  woke  up,  just  as  I  started  out,  my  dwelling 
began  to  crumble  down.  Then  I  went  to  where  we  had  been  dwelling. 
It  was  a  fact  that  the  people  had  just  gotten  over  their  sickness. 
I  came  exactly  straight  to  my  mother’s  dwelling.  PTien  we  did  not 
know  each  other.  Later  on  we  recognized  each  other.  Then  she 
told  what  happened  to  my  father.  I  was  not  thinking  very  much 
about  my  father.  It  was  he  who  was  thinking  about  it.  At  first 
he  must  have  been  a  good  upright  person.  At  that  time  probably 
he  was  thought  of  by  the  manitous.  Pliat  was  the  reason  he  knew 
that  I  would  be  his  child.  Soon  he  took  up  a  wicked  thing  to  practice. 

“And  then  this  was  what  I  and  this  my  mother  did:  we  built 
this  wickiup  of  ours.  After  we  had  built  it,  then  I  walked  about 
hunting.  Somewhere  over  there  I  was  sitting  for  a  long  time.  Lo ! 
here  was  a  stick  of  wood.  Soon  I  noticed  it.  Well!  I  almost  recog¬ 
nized  it.  I  picked  it  up.  Goodness!  It  was  a  cedar  stick.  I 
looked  at  it  closely.  Lo!  it  was  that  flute.  Then  I  went  about 
holding  it  in  my  hand.  I  walked  away,  I  do  not  know  why. 

“Then  again,  I  saw  a  red  stone  pipe  on  top  of  a  rock.  The  pipe- 
stem  was  feathered.  Then  I  took  it  and  I  certainly  recognized  it. 

“Then  when  I  came  where  there  was  a  view,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
something  was  shining  as  bright  as  possible.  Then,  '  Now  I  am  going 
over  to  see  that/  I  thought.  I  went  over  to  see  it  and  it  looked 
just  as  sparkling  as  before.  'Well,  what,  pray,  may  it  be  ?  ’  I  thought. 
When  I  continued  to  come  close  to  it  it  gradually  ceased  sparkling. 
When  I  continued  going  much  closer,  it  ceased  sparkling.  Soon 
I  came  to  it.  When  I  arrived  there  I  saw  that  the  rock  was  black 
as  iron,  very  black,  black  as  ashes.  Then,  there  on  it,  was  our 
sacred  pack  spread  out.  After  looking  at  it  very  closely,  I  bundled 
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Kl ' cimamlnawap a ' tAman  I'n  a'mAtAgwApi'toyan111'.  Ki- 
ei'Api'toyan  Ini'meg  ii''pitag  anapA'tAmani  mAnA'kA  manetonag 


nan 

t  •  ? 


Inimego'nin1 


"'O'na’Api'A'piyaninetA'eimamlna'wita'6',  a'gwinegu'ta' u'teginni', 
5  mO'tci'meg  a'gwi  tAga'wi  noteno''iginni'.  KAb5'tw  a’pyata'nemA'k'-'. 
I'ni  nagA'mutcig  a'ka'cke''tawAgki'.  A'ci'megunlpenlpena'- 
'AmAgwe  nAgA'monAn11',  Ini'meg  anemi'cika'cke''tawAgki'.  Mene- 
'tA'megu  ayo'yAgwe  mene''tA  ka' eke' 'tAman111'.  'O'n  a'ne'k6dtc 
ayo'yAgw  Ini'megu  'a''cikegki<.  A''tA'segi  kenAgAmone'nanAn 
lOi'ni  tA/'swipyata'nemA'ki'.  Ca'ckiga''Inini  nAgA'monAn  a'pyanuta'- 
gwiyan111',  'Ini  wa'dtclni'ca'wiyanni' ;  wa'dtci  ne'ci''kA  ka'cke'- 
'  tAman11*'.  Agu'wIya'A  wI'nAgA'mudtcini  plne'ci'megu'u'.  Kl- 
'citca'gi'sag  I'n  Adtca/'megu  mame'kwita/'ayanni'.  'Cl!  'Wa'nA 
I'ni  wa'dtc  i'ca'wiyann1'/  I'n  a'cita/'ayan11*'.  I'n  a'me'kwita'- 
15'ayanni\  Iniga''me'to'dtc  Iniya'ne  mo'ckAgwi''saginni',  a'inane'- 
tAmanni'.  Me'to'dtei  mego'ni  ma'netonag  a'a'wiyan  a'cita/'ayan11*'. 
O'ni  kl'cimeguma'madtcigipwawiwAnI'ka''soyan  a'pyadtciwapo'- 
tAmanni\ 


"O'ni  kl'cipe'kutane'miyan11*',  kwIyenA'megu  wlAnemi''aiyani 
20  w4''sayawwI'.  Iniga/'megu  nI'A'nemi'A'.  AgwikAna'gwA  wl'pwawi- 
'Iniye'Anemi''aiyanni'.  Ini'megu  ma'niA'kadtc  anemi'cina''ikegi 
wl' Anemi ' '  aiy  an  ni ' . 

"Ke'tcinepya/yaiyan*1*',  ‘kago''megu  nl'Tcawi  ma'madtcigki'/ 
nete'ci'ta'6'.  O'ni  niAni'megu'  ca/'ckln  a'A’panemonu'tAman1*1' 
25  me'to'dtci  kudtci'megu  mA'ni  manetowime''ta'Ani  ne'pemutA', 
nete'ci'ta'6'.  Me'ce'megu  na''ina'i  pya'yaiyan  I'n  a'na'tAmani 
ma'A'nidtca'i'  ci'cI'gwAnAn*1*'.  Nyawupi'tawAn*1*'.  MA'n  a'ci'Ata- 
'pe'nAman  a'Anwa'wa'ckagki\  Ne'menu'tA'.  KwIyenA'megu 
'I'niyan  a'tA'ci'ai'yogin  anapA'tAmanni',  'I'n  anapA'tAmani  maVni' 
30  ci'cI'gwAnAn111'.  MAni'meg  acAta'pe'nAman  a'pe'ku'ta'sagki\ 
'A'pyadtciwapiwe'toyan  aiyo'Tci  wlgl'yapegki\  Aiyo'tca/'megu 
ke'pi'ckwate  pya'yaiyan  I'n  a'me'kawi''cinan  aya'ci'megupya- 
dtciklmotu'  sayanm\  Kl'cagudtci'megu  'Aniwawa/'senoni'  cl'el'- 
gwAnAnni'._  N  epya  dtciga '  'iyow  ekena  dtci'  tu  wI'pwawi'Anwa'wa- 
35'segki.”  0'nni',  “I'ni  wa'wltep1',  mawi'nawAdtciwA,dtca'ugkuV’ 
a''inadtci'. 

Adtca/'megu  'a'ke'kanet'mowadtc  a'wa'pAnigki'.  KeyaApAga'- 
ipi  ne'kAnitepe’kwe'meg  adtcimo'a'te'6'.  A'penope'nowa^tc1', 


'a'uwigl'wadtcin  a',awadtci'. 


A  wapikeml'yanigk1'.  Me'cena'megu  nyawikl'ce''sw  a'pemikeml'- 
yanig  a'mo'ckA'Anigiga''megku'.  A'pema'mowadtci'.  O'n  Inin 
A'ckAdtci'meg  ame'kwane'mawadtci')  a'nAtuna'Amowadtci'ga'i 
wl '  t  a'  c  i  p  wa  wikem  iy  a '  nigwiin  **  * ' .  Cewa'nApi  me'teno''meg  anemina- 
'kl'winig  aAnemi''awadtci  mAgwA''klwAnni'.  A'ki'ci'megu'aiya/- 
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it  up.  After  tying  it  up,  it  looked  just  as  it  was  when  I  saw  it  yonder 
in  the  manitou  land. 

“Then  I  thought  seriously  when  I  was  sitting  down  {ill  the  time, 
and  it  was  still,  wind  was  not  blowing  from  any  direction,  not  even 
a  little  breeze.  Pretty  soon  a  gust  of  wind  came.  Then  I  heard 
singers.  Just  as  we  have  sung  the  songs  one  after  the  other  was  the 
way  I  heard  them  (sing).  The  first  one  we  used  was  the  first  one  I 
heard.  And  the  order  we  used  was  the  same.  The  number  of  our 
songs  was  as  many  times  as  a  gust  of  wind  came.  Only  because  the 
songs  came  to  me,  was  the  reason  why  I  did  this;  was  the  reason 
why  I  heard  them  myself  alone.  It  was  not  that  some  one  was 
singing,  but  it  just  came  that  way.  After  they  were  all  gone  then 
I  remembered.  'Well!  that  is  why  this  has  happened  to  me,’  that 
was  what  I  thought.  Then  I  remembered.  It  was  j  ust  as  if  they  came 
up  from  the  water,  so  I  thought  of  them.  I  imagined  I  was  in  the 
manitou-land.  Then  after  I  waited  and  knew  that  I  would  not 
forget  them,  then  I  placed  our  sacred  pack  on  my  back  and  started 
here  carrying  it  along.  „ 

“Then  after  the  darkness  came  upon  me,  exactly  as  I  was  con¬ 
tinuing  to  go,  there  was  a  light.  I  surely  had  to  go  there.  I  could 
not  but  continue  to  go  there.  It  was  without  doubt  the  only  way 
I  could  go. 

“When  I  came  close,  I  thought  f something  will  surely  happen  to 
me.’  Then  I  depended  entirely  upon  this,  because  it  was  as  if  I 
were  carrying  manitou-arrows,  I  thought.  At  the  time  when  I 
came,  then  to  my  amazement  I  saw  these  gourds.  Four  were  tied 
together.  Just  as  I  picked  them  up  they  made  noises.  I  liked  to 
hear  them.  Exactly  as  the  ones  which  were  used  they  looked  to 
me,  just  so  did  these  gourds  look  to  me.  Just  as  I  took  them  dark¬ 
ness  suddenly  appeared.  Then  I  started  toward  this  wickiup  here, 
bringing  them  along.  Then  just  as  I  arrived -here  by  the  doorway, 
I  stumbled,  while  I  was  coming  stealthily  on  a  walk.  The  gourds 
had  already  made  a  great  racket.  I  was  coming  along  very  slowly 
with  them  so  that  they  would  not  rattle.”  Then,  “Now  I  shall  stop 
for  a  while,  you  may  go  and  cook,”  he  told  them. 

For  the  first  time  they  knew  it  was  morning.  It  is  a  fact,  it  is  said, 
he  had  been  instructing  them  all  night  long.  Then  they  went  to  their 
respective  homes. 

Then  it  is  said  it  began  to  rain.  It  kept  on  raining  for  four  months 
and  there  was  an  inundation.  They  then  fled.  Then  after  some  time 
they  remembered  him,  for  they  were  seeking  for  a  place  where  it  did 
not  rain.  But  it  is  said  the  only  way  they  could  go  was  by  going  on 
top  of  the  hills.  The  water  had  already  come  up  half  way  (up  the 
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pe'taw  A'ku'pyanigki'.  A'kutAganetA'mowadtci  me'to'sane'- 
niwAgki'.  Me'ce'meg  a'wawiyagi'megu  klwl'tawadtci  mldtci'pa'a'i 
tea'g  a'cigi'nFtci'1'.  A'pwawiku'se'gowadtci\  Me'cemego'na' 
a'cigi'nidtcin  a'ma'nanFtc1'. 

5  KAbotwep  I'ni  klydtane'niwa'  a'ma'nanFtc1'  O'nip  unlgani'- 
mwawAn  a'nA/ginidtci'.  “Fni  ya/tuge  mA'ni  pete'gi  wi'ai'- 
yAgkwe'/’  a,'inidtc1\  Nepiga/'meg  a'natA,mowadtc  a'kwapiwadtei'- 
megku'.  Nepi'meg  a'Aniwi'tAnigi'ga'i  ne'p1'.  WlnA'ga'  a'me- 
'kwane'megudtc  ane'tA  me'to'sane'niwa'1'.  A'ponotA'mowadtc 
10  uwIwA'ciwe'wawAn111'.  Inime'gup  a'kl'ci'cegi'cegi''cinidtci  mane'- 
towa'i  klyota'nFtci'1'.  Fnip  a'klwikwInAtawi'ciga'pawiFtc1'. 

O'ni  wl'n  a'kA'none^c1'.  “Na'i',  nene'kii'nemi  wl'udtci'na'ime- 
to'saneniwi'gwa'igi  ma'A'gi  me'to'sane'niwAgk1',”  a/'inedtci'. 
“  Wl'me'to'sanenI'wiwadtcidtca'i  kl'inane'mawAgk1'.  Kl'tiipi'awAgi'- 
15  ku'1',”  a'i'negudtei  kegya'tcine'ni'a'1'.  “'0  'wa'na'i'ni,  A'ce'megu 
nl'ku'dtcaww1';  keke'kiineta'pwAkiFtc  a'pI'tcimAnikl'cagudtci- 
'sAnAgi'nagwA'k1'.  SAnAgi'nagWAtwi  mA'nni'.  Ne''ciwawi  mA'ni 


/ _ it 

ne  p‘ 


A'cedtca''megu  m''kudtcawi  wi'na/'sa'Agk1',”  a'i^tc1'. 


“  Kl'nagA'eipwA'megku',  katAga'mAni  ne'pi  kago''  i'ciku''tAgagku'. 

20  Kl'pyapwA'megu  me'sima''megku' ;  ka't  u'wlya'  aiyo''  A''ckwl'ki- 
dtce'/’  a/'inadtc1'.  “  Ke'tenA'megu  mane'towAgi  neke'ka'neme- 
gogki',  a'gw  A''ce  'inowa/yanin111'.  Fnidtca'  wI'udtci'megu'aiyo'- 
'i'Anemi''aiyagw  A'kwitepyagi'megku'.  Kl'Ane'mi'apennA',  cewa'nA 
mA'kwadtci'megu  kl'Aneme'ka'p''^',”  a/'inadtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1'. 

25  \A'pemiwa'pu'sadtc  A'kwi'tepyagk1'.  A'ane'mi'adtc1'.  'A'nagA'- 
negudtci  kegime'si  me'to'sane'niwa'1'. 

O'nip  I'niyA  ni'ganlt4',  “MAni'megu  na'nm  ami'cawiya'ne'e 
pwawikago'i'inowa'te'e  nl'nani  wl'wapetunamoya'ne'6'.  A'cega'- 
'meg  i'na'i  kepya'nenepw  a’ma'nanidtei  mane'towAgklV’ 


a  sagA  Amg 


ki' 


30  A''pyawadtc 

nawAdtciwi'se'nitaww.  Nya'wugun 
Nya'wugunagA'k  I'ni  wI'na'gwaiyAgkwe 


a'ma'nanidtci  pena'wa'1'.  “Na'i', 
krawi'a'wipennA'. 
Fni  wrkl'cikakl'pu'dtca- 


aivo''i 


yAgkwe',  Apeno'Agi'ga'  i'ni  wfmenwime'to'sanenI'wiwadtciV’  a/'ina- 
35  dtci'.  “PenaWAgi'dtca  mo'cA'gi  kl'wAdtcawAdtca''opennA',”  a/'ina- 
dtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1'.  A'tape/'siwadtc1'. 

'O'n  IniyA  nlganltAma/'megu,  “Na/'nl'n  amitA'ci'senya'e'- 
nAgowwe<,  cawawl'nA  nl'nA  mA'kwA'g  aiyo''i  tAnAmiya'gago'AV’ 
'a''inadtc1'. 

'O'ni  nyawugunAgA'tenig  a'a'dtcimudtc1' :  “Na'i',  Inu'gi  mA'n 
40aiy5''nInA  kepya'nenepw  I'nina'  nl'nAga'i  nepyaneti''su'/’  a'i'dtci 
klmo^tc1'.  “  Aiyo''tea'i  wI'A'ckwi'wA  na/'nl'nA  nana'ku'migwannA'; 
a'gw  anemi'ai'yAgwe  wI'Anemi''adteinniV,  a/'inFtc1'.  “  Tniga'- 
'megu  wI'na'gwaiyAgkwe'.  Aniga'ne  ma'kAtawapA'tanigk1',  wl'ma- 
witA'ciwAdtca''oyagkweV'  a/'inFtc1'.  'I'kwawA'g  a'pe'nowadtc1'. 
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slopes).  The  people  suffered  dreadfully.  They  were  among  game 
animals  of  all  kinds.  The  latter  were  not  afraid  of  them.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  every  kind. 

Pretty  soon  there  were  a  lot  of  reptiles.  Then  it  is  said  their 
leader  stopped.  "Very  likely  we  must  now  go  back,”  he  said.  They 
could  see  water  as  far  as  they  could  see.  The  water  was  flowing  very 
swiftly  He  (the  one  blessed)  was  remembered  by  some  people. 
They  ceased  carrying  their  packs  on  their  backs.  At  once,  it  is  said, 
the  manitous,  the  reptiles,  were  lying  on  their  packs.  Then  they 
stood  about  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

Then  he  was  spoken  to.  "Now,  just  think  a  way  in  which  these 
people  might  live,”  he  was  told.  "Verily,  you  are  to  think  of  them 
so  that  they  will  live.  You  will  of  a  surety  satisfy  them,”  he  was  told 
by  the  larger  men.  "O,  yes,  I  will  just  try;  though  you  well  know 
how  very  difficult  this  looks.  This  looks  difficult.  This  water  is 
dangerous.  I  shall  merely  try  to  save  them,”  he  said.  "You  are  to 
simply  follow  me,  do  not  fear  this  water  in  any  way.  You  are  to 
come  along,  all  of  you;  let  no  one  remain  here,”  he  said  to  them. 
"Truly  the  manitous  know  me,  I  am  not  merely  saying  it.  That  is 
why  we  shall  be  able  to  walk  along  here  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
We  shall  surely  walk  along  (on  the  surface  of  the  water),  but  you 
must  walk  along  quietly,”  he  said  to  the  people.  He  began  walking 
away  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  went  on  his  way.  He  was 
followed  by  all  the  people. 

Then  it  is  said  the  former  leader  (said),  "This  is  exactly  what  I 
would  have  done,  if  lie  had  not  said  anything,  I  would  have  then 
commenced  talking.  I  just  brought  you  for  fun  where  there  were 
many  snakes.” 

When  they  came  to  a  place  where  (land)  was  exposed  (out  of  the 
water),  there  were  many  turkeys.  "Now  let  us  stop  here  to  eat. 
We  shall  be  here  four  days.  On  the  fourth  day  we  shall  depart. 
Then  our  bellies  will  be  thoroughly  filled,  and  the  children  will  then 
have  healthy  lives,”  he  told  them.  "Verily  we  shall  cook  turkeys 
only,”  he  told  the  people.  They  felt  happy  over  it. 

Then  that  leader  again  told  them,  "Yonder  was  where  I  would 
have  let  you  feast  too;  but  for  my  part,  you  would  have  eaten  bears 
here.” 

Then  he  (the  one  blessed)  related  after  four  days:  "Now  I  have 
brought  you  to  this  place,  and  at  that  time  I  brought  myself  here,” 
he  said  secretly.  "Whosoever  talks  contrary  to  me  shall  remain 
here;  he  shall  not  go  the  way  we  shall  go,”  he  said.  "We  shall  start 
out  at  once.  Yonder  at  that  black  object,  is  where  you  shall  cook 
your  meals,”  he  said.  The  women  went. 
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IniyAga/'  ineni'wA  pemimanemanetowa/dtcimut  a'pemiwa/pu’sa- 
dtci  pemiwapika/winidtci'.  “MAniku''megu  nii/’nin  amipemi'aiya'- 
ne'e',”  a/'pemFtc1'. 

“Aiyo''  aiy5''Y  wi/,A'ckwidtc  anwane'migwannA',  kago''  a'ci'i'- 
5  'cigwannA'.  Ka'tAdtca'i  keteminawi'yagagu  mo''tc  u'wiya'  o'sA'n 
i'n  i'ca'winite',  ka/tA'.  Fn  a'ine'nAgowwe'.” 

A,Anemika/wiwadtci'.  “'O'  nl'nA  nete'gwA  neni'wwA<,  a'ke'kii'- 
nemidtc  ii'maneto'wiwAgi  wadtci'nowadtci'.  Ni'peme''kAdtca 
mo'tci'megu  ni'nnA',”  'a'i^tc*'.  Aya'nu'sadtci  kAbo'tw  a'Anemine'- 
10  tka'ckadtci'.  Kudtei''a/'mo'kidtc  A'nemyag  a ' wl' ckwawa 'ge '  si  dtc* ' . 
“NAna'i'kati''sunu  wi'AnemA''kiwiwi  wi'Anemi''aiyanni',”  a/'ine- 
dtci'.  A'penowadtei'megku'.  Wayo''sitcig  a'ku'tA'mowadtc  ite'pi 
wi''awadtc’'. 

'O'ni  kwIyenA'megu  nawA''kwanig  iya''  a/'pyawadtc  i'niye  ma- 
15 'kAtaw4pAta'ninigki<.  '0'nni<,  “Ni'cugu'n  in  aiyd''i  wi'awi'a'- 
wiyAgkwe'/’  a/'inFtc*'.  “Uwiya/'si  ki'A'd/'topen  Ape'no'Agi 
wi'Anemi'A'cA'A''cAmagkwe'.  Fni  wi'peno'dtca'igi  wi'ai'yAgkwe', 
cewa/n  i'ni  wi'nix\.gi'megu'u'sa'gA'Agki',  wi'po'niyAgkwe',”  a/'ina- 
dtci\  O'nip  a'A'ci''towadtc  k'kwawAg  u'wiya's1',  a'ApwA'ApwatxF- 
20mowadtei  na'kA/dtc  a'nA'sanA'sa’ko'i'gawadtci'. 

“MamenwitA''swi',”  a/'inedtci'.  “  Wi'pwawi'ano'ano'tAmagkwe', 
ku/dtci  kegime'si'megu  ki'uwi'wA'cipwAY’  a/'inadtci'.  “Cewa'iLY 
ni'nani  wi'Anemiwi'tamAg  Ape'no'Agi  na'u''satcigki',  'i'ckwa'sii- 
'Agi'ga'1';  a'pi'tu'sa'gwa'ig  i'ni  wi'A'pi'tu''sayagke\  A'gwi  wi'nA 
25po''si  pApiwe'ci/'itcigki':,  na'ipa'utcigi'megku',”  a'i^tc1'.  '0'nni'; 

“Me'ce'megu  wi'AnemitAnene'gowAgi  wi'kiwine'ka'tiwAgkiY’  'a'i'- 
dtci'.  “'O'ni,  kinwa'wA  pyadtci'aiyani'megu  me'teno''i  wi'pyii- 
dtci'ai'yagkweY’  a''inadtc1'. 

A'na'gwawadtc*'.  KAbotwe'meg  a'wapi,Ana''sonidtci'.  KAbotwe- 
30pi'meg  a'wapine'ka'tinidtci'.  Kageya''megu  kegime''s  a'kwapine- 
'ka/tinidtci'.  Wanidtcane''sitcig  agwi'kwnagwA  wi'ne'cki'mawa- 
dtc1'.  A'Anemi'A'ckita/'awadtci'.  A'A'ckane'mawadtc  unidtcane's- 
'wawaM'.  O'nipi  kAbo'twe  negu't  a'aiyi/'kwi'edtci\  Inipi'megu 
a'agwA'piwadtc  A'kwitepyagiga''in  a'Api'A,piwadtc'i\  Wa/nAto'k 
35  a'tA,ci'se'nyawadtci'.  'O'nip  a'pagwita/'awadtc  Ape'no'agki'. 
“Ke'tci''cinukuY’  a/'inedtci'.  A'ke'tci'ci'nowadtci'. 


AckAdtci'meg  a/'pyawadtci  wi'tA/ci'agwA'piwadtci\  A'ke'tci'- 
megu'A'ki'winigi  penodtci'meg  a  agwi'agwi'ekA'ki'winigki'.  “MAni- 
dtca/'megu  mA'n  i'n  aV'cki'sag151',”  a/'ina^tc1*.  A'kwita'ki'g 
40  a',awadtci'.  'Iya''megu  maiya'wi  niAgwA''kiwwe',  a'pagwawA'- 
ginigki',  iya/'  a'ne'pawadtci'. 

O'nipi  mamaiyA'meg  a'pe'nowadtci'.  Ana'gwinig  a''pyawadtc 
a'ku'pyanigki';  o'nip  a'p5'niwadtci\ 
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That  man  who  had  been  talking  like  a  manitou  began  to  walk  off 
when  others  began  marching  away.  ‘‘This  is  exactly  the  way  I  too 
would  have  gone,’’  he  said  as  he  went  along. 

“Here,  here,  is  where  he  shall  remain  who  begrudges  me,  and  thus 
says  anything  to  me.  Do  not  pity  him,  even  if  it  is  someone’s  father 
who  does  it.  That  is  all  I  say  to  you.” 

They  were  marching  on.  “0,  the  man  means  me,  because  he 
knows  that  1  am  of  the  nature  of  a  manitou,  that  is  why  he  said  that. 
But  I  am  going  to  walk  any  way,”  he  said.  While  he  was  walking 
along  soon  he  disappeared  downward.  Although  he  came  forth  into 
view  down  below  he  cried  out  terribly.  “Support  yourself,  let  it  be 
the  earth  upon  which  you  will  continue  to  go,”  he  was  told.  They 
went  right  along.  They,  whose  father  he  was,  were  afraid  to  go  there. 

Then  they  reached  that  black  object  just  at  noon  time.  Then, 
“We  shall  stay  here  two  days,”  he  said.  “We  shall  make  some 
cured  meat  so  that  you  may  give  each  of  the  children  (something)  to 
eat  on  the  way.  Now  it  shall  be  far  where  we  shall  go,  but  a  large 
piece  of  land  will  be  out  of  the  water,  where  we  shall  camp,”  he  said 
to  them.  Then  the  women  were  busy  making  the  meat,  broiling  it 
and  roasting  it  on  the  spits. 

“Just  a  sufficient  number,”  they  were  told.  “So  you  will  not  be 
overloaded,  though  all  of  you  will  have  loads  on  your  backs,”  he  said 
to  them.  “  But  then,  I  am  now  going  along  with  children  who  can 
walk,  also  the  girls;  wherever  they  walk  we  shall  walk  and  sit  down. 
Of  course  not  those  who  are  too  small,  just  those  who  can  run,”  he 
said.  “They  may  just  play  along  the  way,  they  may  just  chase 
each  other  around,”  he  said.  “And  the  rest  of  you  must  come  along 
only  the  way  I  go,”  he  said  to  them. 

Then  they  started  out.  Soon  they  (the  children)  began  wrestling. 
Soon,  it  is  said,  they  began  to  chase  each  other.  Finally  they  were 
all  chasing  each  other  around.  They  whose  children  they  were 
could  not  scold  them.  They  went  along  feeling  worried.  They  were 
worried  at  their  children.  Then,  it  is  said,  pretty  soon  one  of  them 
was  made  tired.  Then  they  stopped  to  rest,  sitting  on  top  of  the 
water.  They  ate  a  meal  there  unconcernedly.  Then  it  is  said,  the 
children  got  thirsty.  “Lie  down  flat,”  they  were  told.  They  lay 
down  flat. 

After  a  long  time  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  they  were  to  rest. 
There  was  a  large  piece  of  land,  which  was  covered  with  mud  for  a 
long  distance.  “Much  of  this  water  has  gone  down,”  he  told  them. 
Then  they  went  up  the  hill.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  earth 
was  dry,  was  where  they  slept. 

Then  they  started  out  early.  In  the  evening  they  came  to  the  place 
where  the  water  had  come  up;  then  they  camped. 
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rriurWe' 


a/'inadtci  neno'tawa' 


“Na'i'j  i'niyapi  wfAno'kane'nAgow"  , 

“Mo'cAgi'megu  penawA'gi  kfne'sa7pwA',”  a7'inadtci'. 

A'p6'si'Anwa7dtciwadtcl\  M5'cAgi7megu  pe'nawa'  a'ne/,sawadtci'. 
Mane'meg  a'ne7'sawadtcl'.  G7n  iya7'  apya/nawadtc  ini'n  a'a'wini- 
5  dtci  ne7niwAnni'.  >  ‘ 

“Na'i7,  mugi'megu  wi'wapimoni'sa7wayagkwe',  kago7'i  kudtci7- 
megu  nI/'i'cawwiV ’  a',inadtci'. 

O'nipi,  “I  nu'gi  mA7ni  ni’kiga/nopenA  ma*A7gi  pe7nawAgki',” 
a/'inadtci'. 

10  “Ci7,  wI'tAne'swawAgete'nlna’i  V’  a'cita7'awadtci  mAim/'cf Agki'. 


'O'nip  aVapikAnakA'nawidtc  i'nA  nenl'w 


¥i'.  U 


Na'i7, 


mA  m 

wi'i'ca'wiyAgkwe'.  Ketcagimegu'Agi7'topenA  keta'me7menanni',  ke- 
'ca'cket67wawAgki',  kegime'siwa7'megu  keta'I'nemwawi  ketA'gi- 
'topwA'.  Inugidtca7'  I'ni  kegime'si'megu  kk'natapwA  tA7'sw  agi7- 
15 'toyagkwe',”  a/'inadtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1'.  “Cewa/nA  ki'wigadtci7- 
megu'aiy6'ino'kame'kwi7'setopwA'.  MAgiga/'megu  kl'no'kame'kwi7- 
'setopwA'.  Ki'kegene'sipwAga7'megku'.  Mo'tci'meg  I7niy  a'cke7- 
pyatot  u'wlyaw  aiyo7'i  wi'pemite7dtca'cinwA\  I7ni  wato7wayannI', 
‘ka/tA  wigwa'cI7yagago'AV  a'ine7nAgowwe'.  Cewa'n  a/gwi  wi'na7- 
20 'sadtcinni';  i7ni  wi'i7'cikegkiV  ’  a'i^tc*'. 

Ki'ca7dtcimudtc  a'ma7nawadtci  no'kame'kuni7gatcigki'.  NomAga7- 
'megu  a'ki'ca7wiwadtc1'. 

“Na'i7,  aiyo7'  i7na'i  Ana/'kA'Ainogu  wI'A'pe'kwa/'cigin111';  i'na'i 
kl'A'tawapwAV’  a'i7dtci'. 

25  Wa/pAnigi  mamaiyA'meg  a't,67'kiwadtci  maml'ci7'itcigki'.  I7na- 
'tcl7,  wlnwa/w  a'co'ckapya7'cinidtci  tci'paiyAni  na'kA7dtc  i7niy 
uta'ine'mwawa'  i7na'  a'A7'tanigki'.  Ayawi'ei'meg  uta’InemetA7- 
mowadtc  i7na'  a'A7'tanigki'.  A'pwawi7megu7wiya'Akago7'i'A7gi- 
'todtci'.  Mo'tci'meg  i7niyA  nAna'w  a'tA'cine'po'it  ma7'meg  a'co- 
30  'cka7pya'cigki'. 

Iniga'ipi'meg  a'wapikl7ganudtci'.  Na'kA7dtc  i'nin  ane't  a'pitA*- 
wawadtc  l'nini  ne7niwAnni\  Pe'ki'megu  'a'wawl'se7niwadtci', 
agwiga'wl'nApi  mmi'eti7wadtcinni\  Ca'cki'meg  a'ke'tcikiga/noni- 
dtci';  I7ni  ml 7 'cam  a'pwawi7megum'senA7mowadtc1'.  lna7'meg 
35  a7'Ago7tanigki'.  A'pwawiga7'inImiwA'A7minidtci'.  Ca'cki'meg  a'wi- 
'se7niwadtci  nyawenwipi'megu  wI'se'niwAgi  me'to'sane'niwAgki'. 

O'nipi  ki'ciwi'se7niwadtci',  a'adtci7mo'adtci  me'to'sane'niwa*1': 
“Na'i7,  nIdtcime'to'sane7nJtigke',  ke'tenA'megu,  ‘neke'ka'nemegwA 
ma7netowwA',’  netena/neti'su'.  MA7ni  wa7dtc  i'eime'nAgdwwe', 
40  sAnAgi'nagWAtwi  pyadtci'ciwe'nAgowwe'.  A'ci-na/'kA-mA7ni-'Agi7- 
'toyagw  aiyo7'meg  inu'gi  mA7ni  kenata7pwA'.  Kegeme'si'megu 
ma'A'ni  kenat,a7pwA'.  Agwi'kagd'i  wi'Agi'to7yagwinni'.  Aiyo7'megu 
kk'natapw  kniyan  Iya7'  a'tAnAgi'to'yiigwin11*'.  KlnwawA'ga'1' 
‘netAgi'topenA'megu,’  kete'cita'a/pwAtugke'.  A7gkwi',  ma'Ani'megu 
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“  Now> 1  win  hil'e  you/’  he  told  the  Indians.  “  You  will  kill  nothing 
but  the  turkeys,”  lie  said  to  them. 

They  were  very  willing.  They  killed  nothing  but  the  turkeys. 
They  killed  many.  Then  they  brought  them  to  the  place  where  that 
man  was. 

Now  you  must  begin  at  once  to  pick  the  feathers,  for  I  am  going 
to  do  something,”  he  told  them. 

Then  it  is  said,  ‘Now  we  are  going  to  give  a  gens  festival  with 
these  turkeys,”  he  told  them. 

Well,  pray,  in  what  are  we  going  to  cook  them?”  the  ceremonial 
attendants  thought. 

Then  it  is  said  that  man  began  a  speech:  “Now  this  is  what  will 
happen  to  us.  We  have  lost  all  our  possessions,  your  kettles,  in  fact 
you  have  lost  all  your  possessions.  Verily,  at  this  time  you  shall 
see  all  that  you  have  lost,”  he  told  the  people.  “But  you  must  first 
place  new  dirt  here  very  carefully.  You  will  place  new  dirt  covering 
a  large  space.  You  must  do  this  in  haste.  Even  the  body  of  the 
one  who  was  drowned  will  be  lying  here  on  his  belly.  That  is  why 
I  say,  ‘  do  not  bother  with  him;’  thus  I  say  to  you.  But  he  shall  not 
be  alive;  that  is  the  way  it  shall  be,”  he  said. 

After  he  spoke,  there  were  many  people  digging  to  put  on  new 
dirt.  In  a  short  time  they  were  finished. 

“  Now  then,  spread  some  things  here  for  him  to  lay  his  head  on; 
you  will  do  it  for  him,”  he  said. 

Early  the  next  morning  those  who  were  the  ceremonial  attendants 
woke  up.  Lo,  there  they  saw  a  corpse  stretched  out  and  their  things 
were  there.  Each  of  their  belongings  were  there.  No  one  lost  a 
thing.  Even  the  person  who  had  died  at  some  lonely  place  was 
lying  there  stretched  out. 

Then  it  is  said  he  at  once  commenced  his  gens  festival.  And  some 
of  them  buried  that  man.  They  had  some  great  feasts,  though  it  is 
said  they  did  not  dance  together.  He  just  gave  a  big  gens  festival; 
the  sacred  pack  was  not  taken  down.  It  was  just  there  hanging. 
No  dancing  songs  were  sung.  They  only  feasted.  The  people  had 
four  feasts,  it  is  said. 

Then  it  is  said,  after  they  ate,  he  spoke  to  the  people:  “Now,  my 
fellow  people,  truly  I  think  of  myself,  'the  manitou  knows  me.’ 
This  is  why  I  mention  this  to  you,  because  the  way  I  have  brought 
you  through  looks  very  difficult.  And  this  which  you  have  lost, 
you  are  able  to  see  it  here  right  now.  You  see  them  all.  You  will 
lose  nothing.  You  will  see  those  things  exactly  where  you  lost  them 
over  there.  You  must  have  thought ‘we  have  lost  them.’  No,  here 
they  are,  all  of  them.  Some  one  will  just  say  it,  if  he  says,  'I  lost 
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ke'gime's1'.  A'ce'megu  wi'i'nowaw  u'wiya'A',  ‘newAni'tu'  mAn 
aA'cikeg151'/  i'te'.  JVlo'tcima/'megu  nAnakawe''siweni  kii’kane'- 
tAgigki',  A'ce'noniwi  yo'wwe'.  Cewa/n  aiyo''megu  wAni'naw 
A'ta'niwwi';  pyamigAteniwi'megu.  Ni'nA  wa'dtci  natA'mowadtc 
5i'n  unatawind'nwaww1'/’  a'i^tc1'. 

AnetA'p  ini'megu  i'ciwi'cA''sowAgk1',  a'sa/gimedtc1';  mamadtci'- 
megu'u  wi'pemike'ta/dtcimowwA',  a'cita/'awadtc1',  a'A'ta/nigin111'. 

O'nip1',  “Na'ir,  nawA'kwag  i'ni  wi'nAna'teyagkwe',”  a/'inedtci 
wata'ine'mitcig151'.  NawA''kwanigi  wa'pAnig  a'nAna'towadtc  uta- 
10 'ine'mwawAn111'.  “Ni'nAga'  agwi'kago'  A'ce'nugin111 a'i'yowa- 
dtci'.  Kegime'si'megu  i'n  a'I/yowadtc1',  kegime'si'megu  a'pwa- 
wikago'TA'ce'nonig  a'tcagi'megu  i'na'  A''tanigk1'.  Ane't  a'mane- 
'cita/'awadtc  uta'I'nemwaw  a'na/towadtci'. 

O'ni  wa/pAnigi  neguti'gAmig  i'nin  a'wAdtca' awadtci<.  Oni  nawA- 
15 'kwa'nigini  na''kA  neguti'gAmig151'.  O'n  ana/gwinigi  na'lcA/dtci 
neguti'gAmig151'.  Ini'meg  a'i'ca'wiwadtc1'.  KwIyenA'megu  nawipe'- 
ponig  a'tcagiwAdtca''awadtc  I'nin  u'ckina'wa'An111'. 

O'nipi  me'ce'megu  kenwa/'c  i'na'  a'uwi'uwi'giwadtc1'.  A'gwip 
u'wiya'A  nepo'’idtcini  me'teno''megu  i'niyA  nenI'wwA';  Inipi'meg 
20  a'cineguti'nepegk1'. 

O'nip  utogima'mwawAn  a'kAnone'gowadtc1'.  “Na'i',  'i'niyapi 
wi’atA'piyAgkwe',  ki'pinane'tapen  A'ckipo'niyAgwe  negu'ta'1'. 
A'menwA''kiwigi  ki'mawi'uwi'gipennA'.  I'n  aiyo''ninA  mA'n  a'pi- 
'ckane'tAman  a'a'wiyAgkwe',”  a''inidtc1'.  “  Inugi'megu  na''ina' 
25  a'ki'citAgwa/ga'igk1',  i'n  A'eki'megu  tAgwa'ga'igi  wi'a/miyAgkwe'. 
K^'Anemimenamena'cko'nopennA'/,  a,’inidtc1'.  A'cki'megumen- 
wane'tAgig  a'ma'nawadtc1'.  O'ni  wi'nnA',  a'Ana''e,  'iniyatu'ge 
wi'widtca'wayAgkwe',  cewa/n  a'kowi'megu  ki'Anemi'uwi'uwige'- 
'ipennA<.  AwitA'ku'i  yo'we  ne''k  aiyo''  a'awi'wAgwan111',  u'wiya'A 
30  ne'po'i,'sA',”  'a/'inadtc1'.  “Ne'ki'meg  aiyo'  a'awi'wAgwan111',  i'ni 
ne''k  amipwawinepo''ite'e',”  a/'inadtc1'. 

Me'ce'meg  a'Anemi'uwi'uwi'giwadtc1'.  Ayanutawadtci'meg  i'nin 
utogima'mwawAn  a'nep5''kanidtc  a'ki'cagudtci'megu'i'cita''anidtc1'. 
O'nip  a'mAmato'megudtci  wi'nA  wi'na'sanidtci'meg  a'i'ci'megudtc 
35  a'ki'eiga'inininepo''inidtc1'.  “Mamedtcina/'megu  'i'nug  aiyo''i 
ki'mAma'tomenne';  a/gwi  na'kA/dtci  kago''i  wi'i'ciki'sadtcime'- 
nanin111'.  Ni'nA  mA'ni  nenAna''anetA  mA'n  otawe'ni  neteagi'- 
megutepa'nemawA  mA'nanA  me'to'sane'niwwA'.  Agwi'kago'  ine''ke 
wi'ta/pwadtcinn1'.  NinA'megu  ni'kA'nonaw  u'wiya'A  mAma'- 
40tome'ke'.  Na'kA/dtci  ki'ki''kime'ke',  'Po'nimi.  Neki'cima  ininA- 


'adtci'mo'aw 


''ir5wWA>  >>  'H/'i 


m  maw 


a/'igudtc1'. 
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this  kind  of  a  thing.’  Even  those  who  know  witchcraft,  it  (their 
medicine)  was  gone  also.  But  it  is  all  around  here;  it  came  also. 
I  am  the  reason  why  they  see  their  medicine,”  he  said. 


Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  began  to  sweat  at  once,  for  they  were 
frightened  by  what  they  had  been  told;  because  surely  he  would 
start  to  tell  outright,  they  thought,  where  it  was. 

Then  it  is  said,  “Now  you  may  get  it  at  noon,”  the  owners  were 
told.  They  went  to  get  their  belongings  next  day  at  noon.  “  Noth¬ 
ing  of  mine  is  missing,”  they  said  among  themselves.  All  of  them 
said  the  same  among  themselves,  that  nothing  was  missing,  that  all 
was  there.  Some  of  them  were  bashful  when  seeking  their  things. 

Then  the  next  day  one  household  prepared  a  feast  for  him.  Then 
at  noon  another  household.  Then  in  the  evening  another  household. 
They  kept  this  up.  Just  at  midwinter  all  then  had  cooked  feasts  for 
that  young  man. 

Then  it  is  said  they  remained  abiding  here  for  a  long  time.  They 
remained  living  there  for  many  years.  It  is  said  no  one  died  during 
that  time  except  that  man  (mentioned  above) ;  that  was  the  only 
death,  it  is  said. 

Then  it  is  said  they  were  addressed  by  their  chief.  “Now,  eventu¬ 
ally  we  must  move  to  a  new  location,  we  shall  think  it  clean  when 
we  first  camp  somewhere.  We  shall  go  to  live  in  some  good  land. 
I  am  getting  tired  of  this  place  where  we  are  now,”  he  said.  “This 
coming  fall,  early  in  the  fall  then  we  shall  move  immediately.  We 
shall  eat  meat  all  the  time  on  the  way,”  he  said.  Behold,  they  were 
many  people  who  favored  it  at  first.  Then  he  (the  hero),  “Mother, 
probably  we  had  better  go  along  (with  the  people),  but  we  must 
always  live  behind.  No  one  would  ever  have  died  if  we  remained 
here  all  the  time,”  he  said  to  her.  “  Just  as  long  as  we  remained  here 
no  one  would  ever  have  died,”  he  said  to  her. 

They  went  along  living  anywhere.  While  they  were  moving  the 
chief’s  family  had  a  death,  and  he  felt  very  badly.  Then  it  is  said 
he  (the  hero)  was  besought  by  the  chief  and  asked  that  the  person 
who  had  already  died  should  come  back  to  life.  “I  shall  pray  to 
you  for  the  last  time,  I  shall  never  again  trouble  you  in  anything. 
I  have  the  control  over  this  town,  which  you  see,  I  have  control  over 
all  these  people.  If  any  one  speaks  to  you,  he  will  in  no  respect 
speak  truthfully.  I  shall  speak  to  the  person  myself  if  any  one 
prays  to  you.  And  if  he  nevertheless  speaks  to  you,  'Stop  talking 
to  him.  I  have  already  told  him,’  I  shall  say  to  him,”  he  was  told. 
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A'adtci/,mo'adtci' :  “Na'i',  mA'n  a'peta'pya'senwi  mamedtcina'- 
'iwenni'.  U'wiya'A  ma'A'gi  me'cemego'na’i  mAma'tomAte  me'to- 
'sane'niwAg  a,yana/'sanidtci',  ‘'au',’  i/nene'sA'.  Ke'tenA'megu 
'u'wiya'A  ki'gi'a'sA'.  I'nugi  na'k  a'ki'cinepo/'inidtci  me'cemego'- 
5  na'i  mAma'tomAte',  ‘agwi'kAnagw  i'ni,’  na/'kan  I'yowen11*'. 
Cagwanemowi'nagwAtwi'.  Agu'wIya'A  na,!sa'awA  kfcinepo'i'ni- 
dtcinni',  agwima/'  ine'taga/yanin11*'.  Ni'n  mugidtca/'nInA  ni'tcagi'- 
megunAto'mawAgi  me'to'sane'niwAgki',”  'a/'inadtci'. 

A'Ano''ka'kyadtei  wi'mawAdtci,memedtci'.  A'mawAdtci'memedte.i 
10  kegeni'megku'.  O'n  a'me'sotawiwItA'mawadtci  me'to'sane'niwa'*'. 
“Na'i',  mA'nA  ketogima'menanA  ne'p5'kawwA'.  Wl’petegidtea'- 
,nawadtci';  i'ci'ta'awwA',  u'gwi'sAn11*'.  Na'sa'agwa/nAdtca'i  nl'ta/- 
pi'egwA  na/'ninnA\  A'gwi  wi'mya'cinawa/'idtcinni';  pe'ki'megu 
m'ta'pi'egkwA'.  Me'sotawi'megu  kl'tiipi'e'gunan  I'n  a'ca'wig- 
15wannA',”  a/'inadtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1'.  O'n  a'pwawi'uwl'ya- 
'Anikago''megu'i'cikAna'winidtci'.  “  I'm,  a'pwawimagwa'e'uwiya- 
'Akago’i'cikA/nawidtci';  inAmego'ni  wi'kAna'wiyanni,”  a/'ciwaAtc1'. 
“Ni'na'sa'awAdtca''megu  ni'nnA',”  a/'inadtc  l'ni'i  me'to'sane'niwa'1'. 

O'n  a/'nagwadtc  ite'p  a/'adtci'.  “Ki'cimena'gu'siwwAy’  a/’inedtci'. 
20  “Ci',  ke'te'nnA',”  a'i'ciwadtci'megku'.  Ki'ki'ki'meg  a'pemi'Ata- 
'pine/'kanadtc  a'wAna/genadtci'.  A'pemipA'se/gwInidtci'. 


“A'ce'megu  wi’ke'kane'menan  a'pi'tcita'a/wAnanni',  wa'dtc*'  ‘'auM 

wi'poni'megu'u'wiya- 


”  'a/'inadtci'.  “Inivu'mAni 


i  nenaiv 


tAmAma/tomidtc1'.  Ni'nAga'  mi'megu  wi'i'cita/'ayanni ',”  a''inedtc 
25  ugima'wwA'.  A'ki'ci,megu’lninipwawikago'i'ci'a'kwAmAtA/minidtci'. 


A'a,mlwadtci'.  O'ni  winwa'w  u'cki'nawa'  ugya/n  a'kowi'meg 
a<Anemi'uwi'uwi'giwadtci\  O'nip  ugya'n  a'a'kwAmAtA/minidtci', 
a'pwawi'megupA'ci'a'pwi'edtci';  a'nAgAnedtci'megku\  A'nagwani- 
dtci'megu  ami/nidtci'1',  me'teno''megu  widtci'so'madtci'  a'A'- 
30  'ckwinidtci'.  Iniyane'ga'  utogima/mwawAn  a'pwawi'megupa'ci- 
'Apwi'e'gowadtci'.  A'penonidtci'megu  'o'nipi  w^tci'so'mawa^tci'*', 
“Me'eena''megu  'aml'gkut,”  a/'inadtci'.  A'anomadtci'megku',  a'ea- 
gwanemonidtci'megku'.  A'mmawa/nemadtci  negutigAmigi^tci'*'. 
' UmAml'ci'emAni'megu  a'Apwi/'egudtc1'. 

35  O'nip  A'ckA/dtc  a'na/'sanidtc  ugya'n  a'a'miwadtc  a'Anemipa- 
ponTnutA/mowadtci  mA'teponni'. 

O'n  a'adtcimudtci  negu'ti  neni'wwA';  “Ki'nAgi'cka'wapennA', 
ka/tAdtca'i  kago''i  to t  a  wT  'y  agag  k u ' ,  ”  a/'inadtci'.  “'Au',”  a',inidtci<. 

O'nipi  ke'tenA'megu  ku'pidtcine'nu'son  a'pya'pa''onidtc  a'pl'ta- 
40  'ckanidtci'megku'.  Umaiya/wmwag  u'dtcinaw  a'pemi'i'ci'tsanidtci\ 

IniyAga/'  u'gimaw  a'pwawi'megupA!cinene'ka'nemadtc  u'gwi- 
'sAni  na'sata'gudtcinni\  KAbotwe'megu  na'kA/dtc  aya'ci'meguke'- 
'cig^tc1',  a'a'kwAmAtA'minidtc  u'gwi'sAnni'.  O'nip  a'tnA^dtc1‘. 
A'a'ckAme'sinidtci'meg  u'gwi'sAnni'.  'O'nipi  a/'nAg^tc1'. 
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He  said  to  him  (the  chief),  “This  last  of  our  life  continues  forever. 
If  you  were  to  pray  to  any  one  of  these  people  here  while  that  person 
was  alive  they  would  say  to  you,  'All  right.’  Surely  some  one  might 
make  him  feel  well.  Now  since  he  is  dead,  if  you  pray  to  any  one, 
'it  is  impossible,’  is  another  answer.  It  looks  as  if  they  were  unwill¬ 
ing.  No  one  ever  came  to  life  who  was  already  dead,  I  have  not 
heard  of  such  a  case.  I  shall  now  call  all  the  people  together,  myself,” 
he  told  (the  chief) . 

He  ordered  them  to  be  called  together.  They  were  hastily  called 
together.  Then  he  explained  it  to  all  the  people:  “Now  this,  our 
chief,  has  had  a  death  (in  his  family) .  He  wants  to  see  his  son  truly 
back  again.  Whoever  brings  him  back  to  life  will  please  me  also. 
He  will  not  thereby  make  me  sad;  he  will  please  me  very  much. 
Whoever  does  that  will  please  us  all,”  he  said  to  the  people.  Then 
no  one  said  a  word.  “Now,  as  maybe  no  one  has  anything  to  say, 
I  shall  speak  myself,”  so  he  said.  “I  shall  truly  bring  him  back  to 
life  myself,”  he  told  the  people. 

Then  he  started  out  going  to  that  place.  “He  already  smells 
badly,”  lie  was  told.  “Well,  that  is  so,”  he  answered.  Nevertheless 
he  took  hold  of  him  by  the  hand  and  raised  him  up.  He  began  to 
get  up. 

“I  just  simply  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  a  heart  you  have, 
that  was  why  I  said  'all  right’  to  you,”  lie  told  him.  “From  now, 
everyone  shall  cease  praying  to  me.  I  shall  think  the  same  way 
myself,”  the  chief  was  told.  Then  that  person  was  no  longer  sick  in 
any  way. 

Then  they  moved.  And  they,  that  young  man  and  his  mother, 
were  living  right  behind  (the  main  party)  all  the  while.  Then  it  is 
said  his  mother  was  taken  sick,  but  the  others  would  not  wait  for 
them;  they  v/ere  left.  When  those  who  moved  departed,  only  those 
of  his  gens  remained.  That  chief  of  theirs  did  not  wait  for  them. 
When  he  (the  chief)  was  gone,  then  it  is  said,  he  said  to  those  of  his 
gens,  “  You  may  go  on  and  move.”  He  was  unable  to  persuade  them, 
for  they  were  unwilling.  He  noticed  that  they  were  those  of  a  single 
dwelling.  It  was  his  ceremonial  attendant  who  waited  for  him. 

Then  it  is  said,  later  on  his  mother  was  well.  They  moved  and 
made  long  stops  on  their  way  at  the  frames  of  the  wickiups. 

Then  one  man  related:  “Pray  let  us  meet  them,  but  do  not  do 
anything  to  them,”  he  told  them.  “All  right,”  they  said. 

Then  surely  a  buffalo  came  running  toward  them  at  full  speed. 
On  top  of  the  hill  was  the  direction  toward  which  he  ran. 

That  chief  never  even  thought  of  the  person  by  whom  his  son  was 
made  well.  Soon  while  he  was  traveling,  his  son  became  sick  again. 
Then  it  is  said  he  stopped.  His  son  became  more  and  more  (sick). 
Then  it  is  said  he  stopped. 
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Na'kA'megu  wi'n  ugya'nni',  “  Aiyo'Tckw  uwI'uwi'gitawweV’ 
a/'igudtci'.  “'Au',”  'a/'inaFtc1'.  A'uwl'uwl/giwadtci'.  A'A'ci'towa- 
dtci/meg  utotaweniga'nwawAn111'. 

O'nipi  pete'g  a'i'ci'ano''kanedtci  negu't  anl'wi'sat4'.  A'klwa'- 
5pa'udtci'.  A'ckAdtci/meg  lya/'  a'pAgAmi/pa'udtc1'.  lya'i  pya'- 
'pa'udtci',  “Kl'aml'pwAp1',”  a/'inaFtc1'.  “Fn  ana'dtcimudtci 
ketogima'menannA'.  ‘ Wl'kegeni'megupyadtciwapu'tawAgk1',’  kete'- 
guwawwA'.”  (Filip1',  “Neki'cikwaiya'ciki'ei'gapenA  nlge'nanAn111',” 
a/'inaFtc1'.  “Me'ce'meg  aya/wagwan  i'a'gku'.  ‘A'gw  A'cita''i 
10 wi'ami'yagini  negu'ta'1',’  'F'c1'.”  O'nip1',  “MAni'megu  a'i'nenani 
wi’inadtci'mo'Adtci  ket6gima'menannA',”  a/'inadtc1'.  “Me'cena'tea/' 
kAbO'twe  me/kwane'miyagke',  kl'pyadtciwapA'mipennA',  aiyo''megu 
wi'na'wiyagke',”  a/'inaFtc1'. 

A'kiwa/pa'udtci  na/'kannA'.  A'A'cki'megunAgi''ckawudtc1',  “Tani- 
15  dtea'i'kwiyen  a'po'nlwaFtc1' ? ”  a/'ciwaFtc1'.  “O'  niAnA'kA'megu 
peno^tc1'.  WanAto'kA'meg  utotawe'niwAgki'.  'Aiyo''megu  nlna/nA 


nI'uwI'uwI'gipennA',’ 


'i'wAgki< 


'  Nekwaiya'ci'meguki'ci'gapen 


nAl  ? 


I'wAgk1'.  AMe'cena''tca'i  na''ina'i  me'kwanemi'yagan111',  aiy5''i 
ki'pyadtciwapA'mipennA',  aiyo''megu  wi'uwi'uwi'giyagke',’  'I'wAgki', 
20  a/'inedtci'. 

Adtca/'megu  a'mmawina'wa'edtci'.  “KA'ciku'nF'kA  ne'te'caw 
a'pwawi'megupA'ci'A'pwi'Agki'  ?  WanAto'kA'megu  nepyadtciwa/- 
pute'.  Agwi'megu  kago'b  pA'cinene'kanetAma'nin111';  agwiga/'megu 
pA'cinene'kane'mAgin111'.  Neki'ciga'wI'naiyoweta'pi'egkwA',”  a'i'ci'- 
25ta'adtc1'.  A'maiyodtci'megu. 

“Na'i',  kfpene'megu  kA''ckimAge  ni'uwi'kani'megu,”  a'ei'ta'a- 
dtci'.  “Na'i',  neme'to'saneni'metigke',  nAtawadtei'megu  'aiya'pAmi 
ki''apennA'.  Negu'ta'  I'niyag  utotaweniwa^tcimap1'.  'Fnidtca'i 
wi''aiyAgkwe',  a'utotaweni'gwa'igk1'.  Cewa'nA  nya'wi  nl'Ano'ka'- 
30nawAg  u'ckina'wa'Agi  wi'adtcimo''awadtc  I'niyane  mF'cami  ki'ci- 
't5'nidtcinni'.  MA'ni  wl'i'nawaFtc1',  ‘  KemAma/tomegkwA',  a’kwA- 
mAtA'm6'kawwA',’  wi'i'nawAgki';  Fni  wi'i'nawadtc1'.  Fn  iya'  u'- 
dtcipyadtci  wi'ke'ci'glwadtc1'.  ‘  Wi'pyanapip1',’  wi'i'nawAgki',” 
a'i/'ciwadtc1'. 

35  A'Ano''kanedtci  nya'w  u'ckina'wa'Ag  Ite'pi  wi',awadtc1'.  lya'- 
'meg  a/'pyawaFtc1',  ke'tenA/dtei'  a'uwl'ginidtc1'.  O'nip  a'kAno'- 
nawadtc1'.  “Na'i',  niA'ni  wadtci'pyaiyagke< :  kemAmato'megopi 
wi'mi'kedtci'ta'gayAn  a'kwA'mAtAgkA',”  ai'nawadtc‘'.  “Ketogima/- 
menan  u'gwi'sAn  a'kwAmAtAmi'niwAn111',  wl'pyanapiga/'ip1'. 
40  Kl'ci'megupyadtciwapiwena'petugke',”  a'i'nawaFtc1'. 


O'n  ugya'n  a'kAna'winFtc1'.  “Fni  me''ten5'  negwk's  a'cinene- 
'ka'nemedtc  akwAmAtAmi'nidtcin  uwl'ya'Anni'.  MA'ni  wi'nA  ni'n 
a'a'kwAmA'tAmanui',  me'ce'megu  nepemiwapi'kAnego''ipenDA'. 
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Then  again,  “Pray  let  us  always  live  here  right,”  he  (the  hero)  was 
told  by  his  mother.  “All  right,”  he  said  to  her.  Then  they  kept  on 
living  there.  They  made  their  town-buildings. 

And  it  is  said,  one  fast  runner  was  ordered  back.  Then  he  ran  back. 
Later  on  he  arrived  running  there.  When  he  came  running  there, 
“You  are  requested  to  move,  it  is  said,”  he  told  them.  “That  is 
what  our  chief  declares  ‘They  are  to  go  there  in  haste/  he  says  of 
you.”  Then  it  is  said,  “We  have  already  taken  the  trouble  to  com¬ 
plete  building  our  homes,”  he  told  him.  “You  may  go  wherever 
you  please.  ‘We  shall  not  move  to  anywhere  for  a  long  time/  tell 
him.”  Then  it  is  said,  “You  tell  our  chief  just  exactly  what  I  have 
told  you,”  he  told  him.  “Some  time  soon,  when  you  remember  us, 
you  come  over  to  see  us,  you  will  see  us  right  here,”  he  said  to  him. 

He  ran  back  again.  As  soon  as  he  was  first  met  he  (the  chief) 
asked  “At  what  place  are  they  camping?”  “O,  yonder  far  away. 
They  even  have  a  town  there.  ‘We  shall  remain  living  right  here/ 
they  said.  ‘We  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  build/  they  said, 

‘  Whenever  you  remember  us,  you  may  come  here  to  see  us,  we  shall 
be  living  right  here’  they  said,”  he  (the  chief)  was  told. 

(For  the  first  time)  he  (the  chief)  came  to  a  realization.  “What, 
pray,  is  the  matter  with  me,  that  I  did  not  wait  for  them  ?  I  uncon¬ 
cernedly  came  right  on,  moving.  I  did  not  even  think  of  anything;  I 
was  not  even  thinking  of  them.  And  he  surely  had  made  me  happy 
in  the  past  by  what  he  did  for  me,”  he  thought.  He  was  indeed 
weeping. 

“Now,  if  I  ever  persuade  him  I  shall  be  a  friend  of  his,”  he  thought. 
“Now  my  people,  we  might  as  well  move  back.  They  have  a  town 
somewhere,  so  it  is  said  of  them.  That  is  where  we  shall  go,  wherever 
they  have  their  town.  But  I  shall  make  use  of  four  young  men  to 
inform  the  person  who  made  that  sacred  pack.  This  is  what  they 
shall  tell  him,  ‘Pie  prays  to  you,  for  his  family  has  a  sickness/  they 
will  say  to  him;  that  is  what  they  will  tell  him.  Then  from  there 
they  must  come  back  without  delay.  ‘  He  will  be  brought  here/  they 
will  tell  him,”  thus  he  said. 

Four  young  men  were  ordered  to  go  there.  When  they  reached 
the  place,  sure  enough  to  their  astonishment  they  were  living  there. 
Then  it  is  said  they  spoke  to  him.  “Now  this  is  why  we  have 
come:  you  have  been  prayed  to  doctor  the  one  who  is  sick,”  they 
told  him.  “Our  chief’s  son  is  sick,  it  is  said  that  he  will  be  brought 
here.  Probably  they  have  already  begun  to  bring  him  hither,”  they 
said  to  him. 

Then  his  mother  spoke  up.  “That  is  the  only  time  my  son  is 
thought  of,  when  anyone  is  sick.  When  I  was  sick,  why,  we  were 
simply  straightway  abandoned.  No  one  then  was  worried  over  us. 
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Agwiga/'  Ina'  u'wIya'A  wl'u'te'tanemi'I'yAmedtc1'.  O'ni  ma'A'gi 
wate'tanemlyA'metcig15'',  aiyo''  ma'Agi  nawagwigki',  maml'cAma/- 
gatcigi  ma'Agi'megu  neguti'gAmigki'.  Inigi'yatuge  ma'A'ni  wani- 
megutcigki'.  Magwa/'e  yo  'A'ce'ino'i/nowawwA',  inanema'petuge 
5negwi''sA',  wadtci'megu  pwawikag5'a/nemedtci'.  Fnlnug  .a'me- 
'kwa/nemedtci',”  a'i/dtci  medtcemo/gkA'. 

O'ni  Ini'g  a'pe'nowiFtc1'.  Ini'ga'  a'pwawi'megukago,'i'i'cinA- 
'kumegowadtci/ga'i'.  lya/'i  negu'ta'i  a'nAgi'cka/wawadtc  a'adtci'- 
mowadtc  a'cime'gowadtc  l'nini  metemo/'a,Anni'.  “Cawawlna/n 
lOagwi'megu  kag5''i  'i'ciyA/medtcinn1'.  Agwkgii'  agwikAna/gw  a/gw 
i'cIyA/medtcinni'.  'O',  na'kA/dtc  a/gwi  wl'nA  kag5,'megu  i'cimya- 
'cikAno'ciyA/medtcinni'.  A'cawidtci/megu  'Tni'megu  a/'cawFtc1'. 
Fninidtca/'megu  ugya/ni  myana/'ckanlw  ukA'nawIn11''.  Inima/- 
'megu'  ca/'ck  a'i'Hc1'.  A'pwawi'A'pwi'Agw  pnj  nene''kutAg  I'nA 
15  mete'mo'a/". 

A'na'inawaraegudtci/megu  Ini'  u'ckinawa/'a'1'. 

O'nipi  na'kA/dtc  a'klge'si'inidtci'megu  'u'gwi'sAn111'.  A'kl'wawa- 
dtc1'.  A'mrcatane/monidtci/megu  a'ki'ci/meguna'sawita/'anidtc 
u'gwi'sAnni'.  O'nip  a'kAno'negudtc  u'gwi'sAn111':  “Na'i',  'Ano''se<, 
20  kl'pene'megu  na/'sayan  Iya/'pyaiyAgkwe<,  a'uwlgigwa'igi'megu  ni'nA 
nI’a'pedtcikiwItA'.  Agwi'megu  nAna/'ci  wI'A'cenc/yanin11*',  na'kA'- 
dtci  kI'menwitotawawAgi'megku'.  Ma'Iya'yu  wlnA  medtci,megu 

kago''  i'cinene'kane,mAdtcinIli'.  Magwa/'megu  na''ina'i  ki'cina/- 
'sa'ig  Ini'meg  a'poni/megukagd'i'i'cinene'ka'nemAdtci',  kudtciga/- 
25  'kwiga'wInA  kekI'eagudtci/megutapi'eguna/naiyowwe\  Me'cena'- 
'megu  yatu'g  a'na'sa/'ite'6',”  a/'inadtc  o^sAn111'.  “O'n  Inugi 

na'ina/'meg  a'kl'wayAgw  a'menwipemate/'siyanni<.  Ite'p  uta/'kw 
a^aiyAgwe  ne'tAnwadtc‘'.” 

O'nip  lya/'megu  'A'ci/dtci  katawi'pyawadtc  a'a'ckAme'sinidtci'- 
30megku'.  O'nipi  ne'niwAg  a'AneminmiA,'wawadtci'.  lya^megu 
negute'nwi  wl'a/mlwadtc  a'A^tanig  a'nep5/'inidtc1'.  Wa/pAnig 
a'ke'tciwi'cA'tanigki',  a'awAnawadtci'meg  l'nini  nape/nidtcinn1'. 
lya/'megu  'A'ci/dtci  pya/yawadtc  a'ki'cagudteimenagu''sinidtc1,, 
'a'awAnawadtci/megku'.  lya/'megu  pya/yawa^tc1',  Ite'p  a'cike'- 
35cigidtc  ugima/w  l'nini  waml'cami'nFtcin  a'uwl/ginidtc1'.  Ina'- 
'megu  'a'a'winidtc1'.  A'pidtcike'cadtcine/niwidtci'.  “Na'i',  nl'ka/- 
nne',  neme''cu',  kepyadtcina'kAdtcimAma/tomenne'.  'IniyA'megu 

negwi'sAma/'megu  pyadtcitA''penawwA'.  Wl'udtcimegutapi'pyaiyag 
I'n  a'tA,cine/po'idtci'.  Wl'na'sa'Adtci'dtca'  I'n  a'cimAmato'- 
40menanni'.  Wi'tapwa'tawiyAni'megku',  nete'ci'ta'e'.  IvI'nA  me'- 

teno'  I'ni  kete'cike'ka/nemene  wI'na/'sa'Adtci'.  Fn  a'cimAmato'- 


menan 


ni'  »  s'S 


a/'inadtc1'. 
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Those  who  worried  oyer  us  are  these  you  see  here,  the  ones  serving 
as  ceremonial  attendants  of  this  household.  So  they  must  be  the 
ones  who  are  fooled  by  him.  Because  it  may  be  that  he  is  merely 
always  talking,  is  what  my  son  is  thought  of,  and  is  why  he  is  thought 
nothing  of.  Now  he  is  remembered,”  the  old  woman  said. 

Then  it  is  said  they  went  home  They  were  not  given  a  favorable 
reply  of  any  kind  by  him.  Somewhere  yonder  they  met  the  party 
and  they  narrated  to  them  what  they  had  been  told  by  the  old 
woman.  "But  he  did  not  say  anything  to  us.  He  did  not  talk  at 
all  to  us.  Oh,  moreover,  he  did  not  speak  evilly  at  all  to  us.  As  he 
always  did  was  what  he  did.  It  was  only  his  mother  whose  word 
fell  badly.  That  was  all  she  said.  That  we  did  not  wait  for  them 
was  what  the  old  woman  mentioned.” 

He  was  cheered  by  those  young  men. 

Then,  it  is  said,  again  his  son  was  stronger  They  turned  back. 
He  was  proud  and  already  thought  his  son  was  well.  Then  (the 
chief)  was  addressed  by  his  son:  "Now,  father,  if  I  ever  get  well 
going  yonder,  I  shall  always  stay  wherever  they  live.  I  shall  never 
be  gone  from  there,  and  you  must  treat  them  well.  Now,  just 
lately,  perhaps  really  you  have  not  thought  of  them  in  any  way. 
May  be  as  soon  as  I  was  made  well,  you  ceased  thinking  anything 
more  of  them,  though  he  made  us  extremely  happy.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  only  he  that  made  me  well,”  he  said  to  his  father.  "Now  when 
we  are  returning,  I  feel  well.  I  am  willing  to  go  in  the  direction  we 
are  going.” 

Then  it  is  said  when  they  had  nearly  come  close  to  that  place,  he 
became  more  (sick).  Then  it  is  said  the  men  carried  him  along  on 
a  litter  Yonder  it  was  when  they  had  one  more  move  to  make 
that  he  died.  The  next  day  was  very  hot,  yet  they  took  the  one 
who  died.  When  they  came  close  to  the  place  he  smelt  very  badly, 
yet  they  carried  him.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  chief  went 
rapidly,  straight  to  where  the  one  who  had  the  sacred  pack  lived. 
He  was  there.  The  former  went  in  very  good-naturedly.  "Now, 
my  friend,  my  grandfather,  I  have  come  again  to  beseech  you.  The 
same  one,  my  son,  died  coming  hither.  At  a  place  from  whence 
we  could  reach  here  easily,  was  where  he  died.  I  pray  you  to  bring 
him  back  to  life.  That  you  would  believe  me,  I  thought.  You  are 
the  only  person  I  know  that  could  bring  him  back  to  life.  So  I  thus 
beseech  you,”  he  said  to  him. 
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'Na'i',  mA'n  iyo'w  a'i''ciyAnni' 


Vni'einegute'nv  , 


I'nWi'  > 


kete'ci'- 

yowwe\  ‘Ke'tenai'yatugkeY  ketenanemene'  dtca'  ‘ ' .  I'ni  wa'dtci 
pwawiwAnl'ka/nenanni';  wa'dtci  keAcinene'kane'menan111'.  MA'ni 
ni'n  a’kwAmAtAmo '  'kayan  a'penoyAni'megku'.  A'pwawi'megu- 
5 'Apwi''iyAnn1',  kAnA/  nomAgawweV’  a'*inedtc  ugima/wwA'.  A'iia-- 
gApe/'kwa'sadtci'.  “Me'ce  ka'tA  na'kA/dtc  aiy5'u'dtciwapi  nene- 
'kane'mi'kAnni\  Inu'gi  kl'ta/pwe',”  a/'inadtci'.  A'tclge/'ckwanegki'. 

A'na/gwanidtc1'.  A'menagu'sinidtci/ga'1',  'a'na'sa/'tawudtc1'. 


Ke'tcikenwa/'cipi'  cA'kwikAna/niwAni  kl'cina'sa,'emedtci'.  A'kA'- 
10nawidtc  a'tapi/'egudtci< :  “Ma'iia  neni'wA  nI'uto'nni',”  'a/'ciwa- 
dtc*'.  “  Inigil''  anane/megudtci  mane'towAnni'.  Inugidtca/'  a'gwi 
ni'nA  wi'udtcipemiket6ta/yanini  wl'i'cita/yaninni'.  MAnA'megu 
wl'  tep  a  to '  a  d  tci  'gay  an  A  nenI/wwA'.  A'inowagwani'megu  wi'Anemi- 
'cime'tosaneni'wiyan111'/’  'a'i,'ciwadtc1'. 

15  Iniga/'ip  I'nin  u'gwi'sAnni' :  “  A'penadtci'megu  ki'nA'tomawA 

menwiwi'seni'i'yAgwin111',  pena'wa'  amu'mAgwi'1'.  I'ni'  aniwane'- 
madtci'i  pena'wa'1'.  A'penadtcidtca''megu  ki'nAtawanetA'mawawA 
wl'i'cimenwiwi'se'ni'Adtc*'.  Ki'nA  wa'nA  'wa'guna'i  wi'i'citapi'a'- 
wAtanni',  wi'nA  wi'nanA  m'ce'nw  a'tapi'e'nAgkwe<  ?  Pe'kiga/- 
20  'megu  ketapi'e'gunannA';  me'ce'na'  mA'n  Ini  m'ce'nw  a'adtcina'- 
wiyiigkwe',  i'nidtca'  ami'ci'megu  'A/5penadtci  nene'kita/'ayAnni'. 
Ugyani'ga'i  wi'tapi'tawAdtci'meg  ami'inanetAma'wAdtcinni'.  I'ni 
ni'n  anane'menanDi'.  Agwidtca''magwa/'megu  i'ni  pA'cinene- 
'kanetAmAnin111'.  'I'nugidtca'  A'penadtci'mcgu  ki'nene'ka'nemaw 
25  a'cita/pi'idtc‘',”  a/'inadtc  o''sAnni'. 

O'nip  a'niminimi''tcigadtci'.  O'ni  kAbo'tw  a'maiyawu'sadtc 
a'nAtu/pAnidtci'.  Ugya/n  a'adtci/mo'adtci'.  “Ciniyapi  ki'nA  wi- 
'nAtawine'tAma/gayAni  kwiye''sa'Agki',”  a,'igudtci'.  A'mya'ci'- 
megune'cki/megudtci''.  O'nipi  ki'ki’ki'meg  a/'nagwaAtc1'.  Mane'- 
30  meg  a'wita'megudtc  u'ckina'wa'a'1'.  Me'ce'meg  a'Ane'Anemu'- 
tawadtc‘'.  K  Abo  Awe,  “MA'ni  ke'dtciyAgw  i'ni  wi'na'tAmAgw 
a'a'wiwadtci  kidtci'ckwe'e'nanAgki'.  Pe'kidtca''megu  ki'mami'- 
gwa'supwA  wi'miga'tiyagkwe',’’  a''inadtci'.  “'Au',”  'a'inidtci'- 


meg 


ku' 


A'ke'dteiwadtc  a'ekidtci'meg  a'manwigAmige/'sinidtci\ 
35Ane'tAp  ini'meg  i'ciwapinepA/dtciwAgki'. 

A'miga'tiwaAtc1'.  Kenwa/'cipi  miga'tiwAgki'.  Mo'cAgiga/'megu 
manetowatAge'si'i'nidtci'  a/'ne'sedtc1',  a'gwip  Ane'cine'ni'Agki', 
kago''megu  a'cimaneto'witicigki'.  A'YaAg  umi'camwaw  amA'- 
ni'edtci'.  Ki'cimAni'e'dtcipi  me'sotawe'megu  'a'mai'yowaAtc1'. 
40  Iniga'i'pin  a'tAgwA'pitogi  mi''camegki'.  Cewa'mvpi  pi'tawApi'ta- 
'iwi  na'megki'.  U/dtc  i'nipi  pe''k  a  medtcimA'tA'udtc  A''caAgki'. 
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“Now,  this  was  what  you  told  me  before,  'For  this  once  only,’  you 
told  me.  'Probably  it  is  true,’  I  thought  of  you.  That  is  why  I  did 
not  forget  you;  that  was  why  I  thought  of  you  very  much.  When 
there  was  one  sick  (in  my  family)  you  went  right  on.  You  did  not 
wait  for  me,  not  even  a  little  while,”  the  chief  was  told.  He  dropped 
his  head  downward.  “From  now  on  do  not  ever  again  think  of  me. 
To-day  you  will  speak  truthfully,”  he  was  told.  Then  he  lifted  his 
head  up. 

Then  the  other  started  out.  (The  corpse)  smelt  badly,  yet  he  was 
made  come  back  to  life  for  them. 

It  is  said  a  long  tune  after  he  was  made  well,  he  was  weak.  (The 
chief)  spoke  because  he  had  been  made  happy:  “This  man  shall  be 
my  mouth,”  so  he  said.  “That  is  the  way  the  manitou  wants  him 
to  do.  Now  I  shall  not  think  of  crawling  out,  myself.63  This  is  the 
man  upon  whom  I  shall  depend  entirely.  Whatever  he  says  is  the 
way  I  shall  lead  my  life,”  so  he  said. 

Then  it  is  said  that  son  of  his  (said  to  him):  “You  must  always 
invite  him  over  when  we  have  good  meals,  when  we  have  turkeys 
for  our  meals.  For  they,  turkeys,  are  the  things  of  which  he  thinks 
very  much.  Verily  you  must  always  think  of  how  to  feast  him  well. 
What,  pray,  is  it  that  you  have  ever  done  to  please  him,  while  he 
has  pleased  us  twice?  He  has  made  us  very  happy;  for  he  made  it 
possible  for  you  to  see  me  twice,  that  is  what  you  should  always 
realize.  And  you  ought  to  think  always  how  to  make  his  mother 
happy.  That  is  what  I  think  (you  ought  to  do).  But  maybe  you 
think  nothing  of  it.  So  now,  you  must  always  think  of  how  happy 
he  has  made  me,”  he  said  to  his  father. 

Then  it  is  said  (that  young  man)  gave  many  dances.  Then,  some 
time  soon,  he  led  a  war  party.  He  told  his  mother  about  it.  “Well, 
you  eventually  might  cause  the  boys  to  be  slain,”  she  said  to  him. 
He  was  indeed  severely  scolded.  Then  it  is  said,  nevertheless,  he 
started  out.  He  was  accompanied  by  many  young  men.  They 
were  moving  on  for  some  time.  Pretty  soon,  “When  we  come  to  a 
view  here,  then  we  shall  see  where  our  foes  are.  So  you  must  fight 
with  all  your  might,”  he  said  to  them.  “All  right,”  they  indeed 
said.  When  they  came  to  a  view,  behold  (the  enemy)  had  many 
dwellings.  Some,  it  is  said,  at  once  began  to  become  chilled. 

Then  they  fought  against  each  other.  It  is  said  they  fought 
against  each  other  for  a  long  time.  They  killed  only  those  who  were 
of  mysterious  power.  Many  Sioux  were  slain,  not  the  common 
people,  but  those  who  were  in  some  way  of  the  nature  of  manitous. 
The  Sioux  were  deprived  of  their  sacred  pack.  After  it  was  taken 
away  all  of  them  wept.  Then  that  thing  was  tied  up  with  the  sacred 
pack.64  But  it  is  said  that  it  was  tied  up  with  an  extra  one  inside  of  it. 


63  An  old  fashioned  way  of  saying  the  youth  is  to  be  supreme  in  all  things. 

64  That  is,  the  pack  of  the  one  blessed. 
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Utogima'mwawa'  a'tcagi/'tawudtci'.  AwA'siga'wl'nAp  aiyanegi- 
kwapewe^siwAg  A''ca'Agk1',  cewa/nApi  kegi'megu  ke'tci'ne'sapi 
mane'megu  'a/'ne'sedtci'.  A'tcagi'meguna'kAte'citA'mowadtc  uwlge'- 
wawAnni'. 


neno'- 


5  Kl'citcaginAgAtA,mowadtci',  pe''k  a'wawl'se'niwadtci 
tawAgki\  Ki'ciwfse'niwadtc  a'na'gwawadtci'.  “Ka/tA'  sa'Aa'sa- 
'kA'Amawi'yagag  uwlge  'wawAn  ni ' ,  ”  a'i'gowadtci  mayawu'sa'ni- 
dtcinni'.  O'nip  a'pe'nowadtci  wa/dtciwadtc  a/'awa'Hc*'.  Me'cena'- 
'ina' aneme/'kawadtc  a'sa'sage'tagu/'sinidtcimayo/nidtci'i'.  A'maiyo'- 
10  'awadtc  A^ca'a'1'.  WinwawA'ga'  a'pwawi,megune'se/gowadtci'. 

'O'nip  lya/'i  pya'yawadtc  a'ke'tcinanimiwadtci'megku\  Uml'ca'm 
a'a/totAgki' :  “Ma'ih  ne'ml'cami  wadtcipwawikA'cki'ne'sedtci' ; 
a'piwA'ne'kagkuy’  a'i/'ciwadtci'.  “Ke'tenAdtca'megu  ke'kane'- 
tagwAtwi  ne'mfcammi'.  Ke'kane'tAmogi  ma'netowAgki',  I'nidtca'i 
15pe''k  a ' kr cagu d tci 'megutep  a ' tAman n  1 ' .  Me'ce'megu  widtci'some'- 
nAgowe  tepa'tAmugu  keml/'camwawwi',  klnwawA'ku'  na/'ini  kemi'- 
'camwawwi\  Agwiga/'nlnA  ne'ck'k  uml'camemetA'manin111'.  MA'ni 
kemf  ca'menanni<.  Xnu'g  a'apiwi'senimigi''toyanni',  pe'ki'megu 
menwiwI'seni'migAtwi\  Agwi'megu  kago''  i'cipe'te'sAgike'ginni'. 
20  Pe'ki'megu  neniwi'e'gwiwAgi  mA'n  u'ckina'wa'Agki'.  Magwa/'megu 
wl'me'nwigenwi  kl'yanani  mA'n  a'cimegwI'yAgwin  Anemi'ca'- 
wiyAgkwe'.  Kenwa/'ci  magwa/'e  me'to'sanemwI''kAgo'A'.  Me'to- 
dtci/meg  nene’kane'tAmAgwe  keml'ca'menanni',  agwi'ga'i  nlna/nA 
ne'ci/'kA',  wlVkawapAinegwl'yagini  me'sotawi'megu  klA'ka- 
25  w&pAme'gwipennA'.  Anegi'kwi'meguwidtciga'mAgw  Ini'meg  anegi'- 
'kwi'A'kaw&pAme'gwiyAgwe  ketogima/menan  anegi'kwi/'cimenAgkwe'. 
Mamadtcigi'megu  pwawiki'ci'umf caml'yage'  I'nig  amine'se'nAgwig 
A''ca'Agk1'.  Inigiga/'megu  wi'pwawiponI'ko'nAgwigki\  A'penadtci'- 
megu  wi'wf  cigi'megune'ckanetI'yAgwigki\  A'gwi  wl'ponaneme'- 
SOnAgwini  winwa/wwA',  na'kA/dtc  agwi  n  Ana'V.i  wl'ponane'mAgin111'. 
Ne4d'megu  wf An ern a ' kl '  wigwan  i'ni  ne/-ki  wI'nene'ka'nemAgkiV’ 
O'nipi  kAbo'twe  na'kA/dtc  a'a'kwAniAtA/mowadtci;  aVpena- 
wene/'kawadtci  neno'tawAgki'.  Mane'megu  a'ci'sutAmo'wadtein 
a'a'pe's_e/'kawadtci'.  Mane'meg  a'ne'powadtci'.  A'kutAga/nema- 
35  dtci5.  O'nip  a'Ana/po'sAgi  mane'megu  nata'winon111'.  Me'cena'ipi'- 
megu  nl'cwi'ca/'cketo'e  kl'ca/p5sAgki\  A'adtci'mo'adtci  wl'me'- 
nonidtci'.  A'menome/nonidtc  aiya'ne'kl'i  kegime'si'megku'. 


‘‘  Iniku''megu,  a'gwina  kiig 


o''i  wi‘ i ' cawi 'y  agwinni ' . ’ ’ 


a/'inadtcl\ 

Mane'meg  a'kI'cikwaiya'cinepo/,inidtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1.  O'nip 
40  a'adtci'mo'adtci\  “MA'ni  wadtci'ca'wiyagkwe'.  MAdtcima/neto'a'A 
pe'me'kawwA\  Ini'dtca'i  wa'dtcike'tcinepo''iyagw  a'pe'me'ka^c1'. 
'O'  pwawiga  ipeme'ka'te'  awi't  i'n  ite'‘kago'A\  Kemenata'pwA- 
dtca'i  pe'mi'adtci';  Iniga/'lni  kepAnamo'cka'gwiyagkwe'.  Agwi'ga' 
I'n  inaneme 'nAgwini  wi'nepo''iyAgkwe\  _A'cemeguna'VmA  pe'me- 
45  'kawwA',  cewa'nA  mya  ci'ya'gu'sIwwA\  Agwiga/'ayl'gi  ke'kaneme'- 
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Hence  it  was,  it  is  said,  that  then  the  Sioux  were  badly  beaten.  All 
their  chiefs  had  been  slain.  Although  the  Sioux  were  larger  built 
men,  yet  just  the  same  they  were  badly  beaten,  and  many  indeed 
were  slain.  They  all  fled,  leaving  their  homes. 

It  is  said  after  all  had  deserted  them  the  Indians  had  great  feasts. 
After  having  great  feasts  then  they  left.  “Do  not  burn  up  their 
homes,”  they  were  told  by  the  leader.  Then  it  is  said  they  went 
away,  going  back  whence  they  came.  When  they  were  but  a  little 
way  those  wailing  were  heard  by  them.  They  mads  the  Sioux  cry. 
They  themselves  were  not  killed  by  them. 

Then  it  is  said  when  they  got  home  they  had  great  dances.  Then 
he  gave  a  speech  about  his  sacred  pack:  “This,  my  sacred  pack,  is 
reason  why  they  could  not  be  slain,  untie  it,”  so  he  said.  “  Truly  my 
sacred  pack  is  known.  The  manitous  know  it;  so  now  I  love  it  very 
much.  Each  and  every  one  of  you,  to  whose  gens  I  belong,  love  your 
sacred  pack,  for  it  is  your  sacred  pack  too.  It  is  not  my  sacred  pack 
alone.  This  is  our  sacred  pack.  I  have  been  to  feed  it,  it  had  a  very 
fine  meal.  There  was  not  a  bit  of  trouble.  It  has  made  the  young 
men  very  brave  indeed.  May  be  our  life  will  be  good,  if  we  continue 
to  do  as  this  tells  us.  May  be  we  might  live  a  long  time.  In  the 
same  way  if  we  think  of  our  sacred  pack,  it  will  not  only  watch  us  but 
it  will  watch  us  all  in  general.  Just  as  many  as  there  are  with  whom 
we  live,  so  many  of  us  will  it  watch,  as  many  of  us  as  our  chief  con¬ 
trols.  No  doubt  if  we  had  not  had  this  sacred  pack,  those  Sioux  are 
the  ones  who  would  have  contrived  to  kill  us.  They  are  the  people 
who  will  never  leave  us  alone.  We  shall  always  hate  each  other 
strongly.  They  will  never  stop  thinking  of  us,  and  I  shall  never  stop 
thinking  of  them.  Just  as  long  as  this  earth  remains,  I  shall  think 
of  them.” 


Then  it  is  said  some  time  soon  they  were  again  sick;  the  Indians 
were  stricken  with  disease.  Many  had  coughing  spells  and  strangled 
to  death  by  coughing.  Many  of  them  died.  He  realized  that  they 
were  suffering.  Then  it  is  said  he  boiled  a  large  quantity  of  medicine. 
It  is  said  he  even  boiled  two  kettles  full.  He  told  them  to  drink.  So 
they  drank,  all  of  them,  each  taking  a  little. 

“That  is  all,  now  nothing  will  happen  to  you,”  he  told  them. 
Many  people  had  already  died.  Then  it  is  said  he  told  them,  “This 
is  why  it  happened  to  us.  A  little  evil  manitou  has  traveled  by. 
That  is  why  many  of  us  died,  because  he  traveled  by.  And  if  he  had 
not  gone  by  here,  that  would  not  have  happened  to  you.  You  have 
smelled  the  way  he  went  by;  that  was  what  smothered  you.  He 
really  does  not  want  us  to  die.  He  was  simply  going  by,  but  he 
smells  badly.  And  he  does  not  know  that  he  has  killed  many  of  us. 
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nAgwini  ma  n  a  ne  senAg 


kwe' 


I'ni  wa'dtc  i'ca'wiyAg 


kwe'  ” 
) 


a  ma- 

i/O 


dtci  me'to'sa  ne'niwa'1'.  “I'n  a'pl'tciml'cka'we'sidtc1'.  Mo '  tcm 
a'menama/'iyAgwe  klna'nA  kenepb'ipenA'megku';  kA'noma  me'tci'- 
nawAgwe  mAni'megu  i'ci'nawAgwe  wapa'cka/'kAgo'A' ;  Ini'megu 
5 'ami'ca'wiyAgkwey  ’  'a/'inadtci'.  .  <  * 

I'nipi  ne'!k  a‘pItApI'tA'udtci  naponapo''itcigk1'.  Iniga'i'plni 
nata'winoni  wape'ckiku'pidtcinu'swiml/'cameg  a'tAgwi/'setodtci 
kwaiya/'c1'.  “Wl'Anemime'to'saneniwi'tA  niA'n  i''cawite',  mA'ni 
winawA'tenAmwA wI’Ana'p5'sAmwA\  Wl’na'sa'egwIwAdtca/'i',  agwi'- 
lOkago'i  wl'i'cawi'wadtcinni'.  I'ni  wi'i'cime'sanetA'mowadtci  mA'ni 
kAbo'twe  mA'ni  ml'ca'mmi'.  Wl'AnemiwinA'megu'umame'sane'- 
tAmogi  wi'Anemime'to'sanenI'witcigki';  agwiga/'i  wi'pwawime- 
sanetAmo/wadteinni';  wI'me'sanetAmogi/megku'.  Klnwa'waiyo  mAni 
manenwimego'n  a'me'sane'tAmagkwe'.  MAniga'i'nini  na'siina'sa'e'- 


15  gwiyiig 


kwe' 


a  gwi  ni  n 


nA' 


Inugiyu'mAni'megu  na'sa'e'gwiyag 


kwe' 


I'ni  wa/dtciniAgi  ma'A'gi  wIdtci'so'mAgigi  wl'wl'cigi'meguke'kino- 
'so/'iwadtc  a/'cimAgki'.  I'ni  wa'dtcimAgki',  ki'eiwInA'meguke'ka'- 
netAmogi  nAgA'mbnAni  ke'gimeV',”  arinadtci’. 

aNemenwinawa'egogidtca/'meg  I'n  a'ca'wiwa^tc1',”  'a/'inadtci'. 
20“Tniga/'  a'A'cki'megu'aiyo''itAgwi'se'toyani  nata'winon111'.  Ini'¬ 
megu  a'mene'tAmitA'gwi'segki'.  Wawene'tw  I'n  aiyo''  a'A''toyan 
a'gwi  myane'teginni'.  'O'  myanetege'ga'i  kago''megu  Tea'wi'ka' 
aiyo''i  tAgwi'se'toyanneV’  a/’inadtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1'.  “Me'ee- 
dtca'mego'na'i  nlna'n  a'i'ci''soyag  a'gwi  wI'wawAnanetA'magini 
25mA'nni',  nf  ke'ka'AmawawAgi'megu  ma'A'gi  widtci'soma'I'yanigi 
mA'ni  nenatawino'nenanniV’  a/'ina^tc*'. 

Me'ce'na'  ne'gutenwi  la'ci'aiya'dtcimudtci';  a'pyanu'tagudtc 
utogima'mwawAnni\  “Ni'nA  na  ''i  kwiye''se',  ki'wi'tAmaw  I'ni 
nata'win5nniV’  a'i''ciwadtc  u'gimawwA'. 

30  “'Au',”  a'<inedtci'.  “Ca'ckima/'megu  yatu'ge  wl'ke'kane'- 

t,Amanni'.  Kl'n  a'gwi  wl'nA  wIdtci'somI'yaginni\  Mo''tci  kl'nA 
natawi''oyAnne';  a/gw  I'ni  wi'i‘ci'keginni'.  Me'teno''megu  widtci- 
'so'mAgig  ini'gini  wi'i'ci'kenigkiV’  a/'inedtc  u'gimawwA\  “Ca- 
'cki'kudtci  wi'ke'kanetAmo''iyani  wadtci'i'nenanni',  kwaiya''ci 
35  wAm''kawat  I'ni  ni'nA  wi’wItA'mawAgki a'i''ciwadtci\ 

A'a'wAnedtc  a'mawike'kA'A'mawudtc  a'ci'genigki\  Ki'cadtci'- 
mo'edtc  a'wa'gotAgki'.  "'0'  tcag  anago'mAgigki';  wanatawinone'- 
me'kigki',”  a/'itAg  i'ni  nata'winon111'. 

'O'nip  a'ko'w  a'mawike'kA'A'mowadtci  widtci'so'madtci'  I'ni 
40  nata'winon111',  a'teagiwadtci'meg  I'n  a'madtcl'wenedtci  nata'¬ 
winon111'.  Mo'tci'neg  Ape'no'Ag  a'a'wAnedtci'.  Kegime'si'megu 
a''minedtci  pe’kwApidtci'gAnAnni’.  Nata'winon  a'pe'kwApi'tanigki'. 
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That  was  why  this  happened  to  us,”  he  told  the  people.  “That  is 
how  powerful  he  is.  Even  when  we  only  smell  him,  we  die;  if  we 
saw  him  very  plainly  we  would  fall  right  down  as  soon  as  we  saw  him; 
that  would  surely  happen  to  us,”  he  told  them. 

Then  it  is  said  those  who  died  were  buried  one  by  one.  Then  he 
placed  in  readiness  the  medicine  in  the  white  buffalo  sacred  pack. 
“The  people  who  shall  live  in  the  future,  if  something  happens  to 
them,  shall  take  this  and  boil  it.  It  will  truly  cure  them,  and  nothing 
will  happen  to  them.  That  is  the  benefit  they  will  soon  derive  from 
this  sacred  pack.  Surely  the  people  who  are  to  live  shall  continually 
derive  benefit  from  it ;  they  will  not  fail  to  be  benefited  by  it,  they  will 
derive  benefit  from  it.  You,  of  course,  have  already  derived  benefit 
from  it  many  times.  This  is  the  thing  which  always  cures  you,  not 
myself.  At  this  time  this  is  the  thing  that  made  you  well.  That  is 
why  I  tell  these  fellow-clansmen  14  of  mine  to  remember  very  firmly 
what  I  say  to  them.  That  is  why  I  tell  them  so,  though  they  all  have 
learned  the  songs,”  he  said  to  them. 

“They  have  indeed  pleased  me  by  doing  that,”  he  told  them. 
“This  is  the  first  time  I  put  the  medicine  in  here  with  it.  Now  indeed 
for  the  first  time  it  is  placed  with  it.  It  is  good  which  I  have  here, 
it  is  not  bad.  If  it  was  bad  something  would  happen  to  me,  by 
putting  it  in  here,”  he  said  to  the  people.  “So  any  one  of  our  gens 
will  not  be  ignorant  of  it,  I  shall  instruct  these,  who  are  of  my  gens, 
in  this  our  medicine,”  he  said  to  them. 

When  once  he  stopped  speaking,  their  chief  approached  him. 
“Boy,  tell  me  about  that  medicine,”  so  the  chief  said. 

“All  right,”  he  was  told.  “Very  likely  you  merely  want  to  know 
about  it.  You  are  not  of  our  gens.  Even  if  you  doctor  yourself  with 
it,  it  will  have  no  results.  Only  my  fellow-clansmen  14  are  they  for 
whom  it  will  be  efficacious,”  the  chief  was  told.  “  I  just  only  want  to 
know  about  it,  is  why  I  ask  you,  that  I  might  be  ready  to  tell  them, 
should  they  forget,”  so  he  said. 

Then  he  was  taken  aside  to  be  instructed  how  it  was.  After  he  was 
told,  he  gave  thanks.  “All  my  different  relatives;  whose  medicine 
you  are,”  he  said  to  that  medicine. 

Then  it  is  said  he  went  in  the  rear  to  give  instructions  about  that 
medicine  to  his  fellow-clansmen.05  All  of  them  went  along  to  be 
shown  that  medicine.  Even  the  children  were  taken  along.  All  of 
them  were  given  bundles  of  it.  The  medicine  was  in  little  bundles. 


65  A  convenient  if  not  strictly  accurate  translation. 
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I'nA  mA'ni 


P'kwatig1  , 


“Pe'kimegu'mAni  ki'wI'cigipe'menapwA';  kago''  i'ci'ane'me'site 
mA'nA  me'to'sa'nenlw  I'ni  mA'ni  wi'Anapo''sAmagkwe';  klnwawA'- 
megu  I'ni  wI'me'noyagkwe'.  Ini'megu'  ca/'cki  me'ce  winAdtca- 
'mego'na'  i'ci'ane'me'sit6'.  Mo'tci'megu  ne'pi  pyadtcitetepedtca'- 
5  'ckAgke',  mAnidtca/'  tapime'noyagkwe',  a'gwi  wI'nep5'I'yagwinni'.-L 
Mame'ci'kA'megu  Vkwi'tepyagi  kI'ki'witapwA\  I'ni  na/'kA  kldtcl- 
'ckwe'wawAgi  migatl ' ' eriag kwe ' ,  negu'ti'iya'gkwe',  a'gwi  wl'ne'se'- 
nagwini  kA^ck*'.  PwawiponI''konagwe  ketcagi'apwA'megu. 

“Me'ce'megu  kago''  i'ci'aneme''siyagkwe',  kl'kunAgwiwenegwipwA'- 
10megku'.  MA'ni  mamA'  ka  dtci  'megu  kl'me'sa/netapwA',  cewa'nA 
kinwawA'megu  mc/’ten6'i'.  Mo'tci'megu  pwawike'ka/netagwA'ke 
wl'udtcina/'saganni',  kinwawA'inegu  ne'cP'kA  tapima/'mAni  me'- 
noyagwe  kl'na'sapwA'megku'.  I'ni  mA'ni  a''cikegi  kenatawino'- 
nenanni\ 

15  “ Kegime'siga/'mAni  kinanA'megu  kenatawino'nenanni',  cewa'nA 

kinanA'megu  me^teno'1',  a'gwi  pe'ki'ni'sut'A.  MAni'megu  a/'cisut 
wI'tapwa/'tagwitA\  I'n  a/'cikegki\  Cewa'n114-', 
Uke\  mo'tci'megu  pe'kl'ni'sowate  kenIdtca'ne'swawAgki', 
a'gwi  wl'na'sa/'agwinni\  Ini'megu  'a'cike'e'gwiyagkwe' :  klnanA'- 
20megu  me^teno'*'.  Cewa'nA  me'cena''meg  u'wIya'A  ki'ci'nepege 
mAnidtca/'  me' ku dtcan a 'm awute' ,  me'cketu'nanete  me'na'et6',  wl- 
'na'sawA'megku'.  MamA'kadtci'megu  wI’pemipA''segwIwwA';  wi'- 
'na'sadtci'.  I'ni  wadtcimamIne'nAgow  a'wa'wene'k1',  wawenetwi- 
yu'mAni  nata'winonu1'.  Agwi  negu'ti  mA'ni  ke'kA'Ama'wAgin111'. 
25 Keme'sotawi'meguke'ka'A'monepwA'.  Ma'A'gi  na'kA'dtci  ketApeno- 
'eme'nanAg  aylgi'megu  nepe'kwApita'wawAgki',”  a/'ina'kc1'. 

“  I'ni  kl'wI'cigi'megupemenA'mawapwA',  na'kA/dtci  klnwa'wA  mA'ni 
kenata'winonwawi  kewI'cigi'meguwIgadtci'set6'pwA',  cewa'n  a'gwi 
myanota'ganegi  wi'pItigAto'yagwinni'. 

30  " Ki'sA'sagi'topwA'mogu  wi'i'ci'megumenwinawa/'toyagkwe',  I'ni 

wl'i'ci'se't6yagkwe',  ke'kanetAmomigAtwi  y5'  wmnA'.  Cewa'nA  klgano- 
'I'yAgwini  kegime'simego'ni  wI'awA'toyagkwe\  Kemaiya/wlnwagi'- 
dtca'i  kl'so'gi'topwA  ketcl'wawagki',  'I'ni  wl'i'pi'toyagwe  mA'nni\ 
I'ni  wl'ml'catanemwP'toyagw  I'ni  to'tAmagkwe\  O'n  I'nina' 

35  P'kwatigke',  pe'nawAga'i  neguti'ga'i  pya/nagkwe',  mA'nlni  wI’niAmato'- 
tAmagkwe',  Ini 'meg  a  ca'wiyagkwe\  Ma'A'gi  nakA/dtci  ne'niwAgi 
naneguti'megu  wl'pya'nawAg  pena'wa'1',  o'n  u'wlya'  ana'wi'at 
agwimegu'kago'1';  na'kA/dtc  i'kwaw.  a'nomat  unapa'ma'Ani 

agwimegu'kago'*',  wI'ke'kanemegw!wA'kudtc  a'pftcite'patAg  I'n 
40  unata'winon11*'. 

“‘Meta/'inata'winon11*',’  i'cite'katawiga/'mAnni\  In  a'cite'- 

katagki\  Ke'tcinawe'megu  wapi'nenu'swimeta/'i  mA'nni'.  A'ce- 
dtca''megu  'P'cawIwwA\  A'niA'cki'ckI'witodtci'.  A'gwi  ke''tenA 
mA'ni  mA'cki'ki'udtcapi'kl'wiginni\  Ini'megu  'a'ine'nAgow 

45  a/'cikegkl\  Iya'tca/'megu  'a'uwlgl'yagwini  pe'pyaiyagkwe',  kl'wa* 
w!gadtci'seto'pwA' ;  ki'menwi'setopwA'megku'.” 
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“  You  must  care  for  this  very  carefully;  when  this  people  is  in  any 
danger  then  you  must  boil  this;  you  are  to  drink  it  yourselves.  That 
is  all,  only  indeed  if  they  are  in  danger.  Even  if  water  should  come 
a-rolling,  if  you  drink  this  straightway,  you  will  not  die.  Probably 
you  will  be  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  And  if  your  enemy  are 
fighting  you,  even  if  you  are  but  one,  they  will  not  be  able  to  slay  you. 
If  they  do  not  leave  you  alone,  you  will  indeed  kill  them  all. 

“No  matter  in  which  way  you  are  in  danger,  it  will  pull  you 
through.  You  will  surely  derive  benefit  from  it,  but  this  will  be  only 
you,  yourselves.  Even  when  it  is  not  known  how  life  will  be  saved, 
you  alone  will  be  surely  saved,  if  you  drink  this.  That  is  the  way 
of  this  our  medicine. 

“This  medicine  is  ours  in  general,  but  ours  only,  no  other  gens. 
Only  who  is  of  this  gens  is  whom  this  (medicine)  will  relieve.  That 
is  the  way  it  is.  But,  women,  if  even  your  children  are  of  another 
gens,  you  can  not  cure  them.  That  is  the  way  you  will  fail :  us  only 
(will  it  cure).  But  after  anyone  dies,  if  this  is  found  on  his  person, 
if  his  mouth  is  opened,  and  he  is  given  this  to  drink,  he  will  surely 
come  to  life.  He  will  certainly  begin  to  rise  to  his  feet;  he  will  be 
saved.  That  is  why  I  give  you  this  because  it  is  good,  for  this 
medicine  is  good.  I  do  not  instruct  one  person  in  this.  I  give  a 
general  instruction  to  you  all.  And  also  I  have  made  bundles  of  it 
for  these  our  children,”  he  said  to  them. 

“You  must  take  good  care  of  it  for  them,  and  this  your  medicine, 
you  must  place  away  very  carefully  in  good  condition,  but  you  must 
never  take  it  inside  a  menstruation-lodge. 

“You  must  be  very  clean  with  it,  so  that  you  will  please  it;  that 
is  the  way  you  must  lay  it  away,  for  it  has  consciousness.  But  when 
we  hold  gens  festivals  you  all  must  take  it  along.  Tie  it  oil  your 
right  arm  on  your  muscle,  that  is  the  way  you  must  tie  this.  Then 
you  will  make  it  proud,  if  you  treat  it  like  that.  Then  at  that  time, 
women,  if  you  bring  even  one  turkey,  then  you  will  worship  this,  if 
you  do  that.  And  these  men  must  also  bring  turkeys,  one  apiece, 
and  if  any  one  is  unable  to  get  one,  it  is  nothing  at  all;  and  if  a  woman 
is  unable  to  persuade  her  little  husband,  it  is  nothing  at  all,  for  his 
(her)  medicine  will  know  how  much  he  (she)  loves  it. 

“This  is  called  the  1  Heart-Medicine.’  It  is  so  named.  This  is 
the  genuine  heart  of  the  White  Buffalo.  He  did  that  purposely . 
He  made  it  of  weeds.  This  is  not  really  a  weed-root.  What  I  have 
said  to  you  is  just  how  it  is.  So  when  you  each  get  to  where  you 
live  you  are  to  place  it  carefully;  you  are  to  place  it  in  good  con¬ 
dition.” 
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A'penope/nowadtci'.  WAninawe'meg  aAncmiwe/t5wadtci  nata'- 
winonni'.  A'wIgadtci'setowadtci/megu  1'ni  nata'winon11*'.  Ane't 
unapa'mwawa4':  “NenIgA/'apenA/kudtci  nata'win5nni',”  a'i'nawa- 
dtci'.  “Nemine'gunanA  wIdtci'so'mAgetA',”  a'I'yowadtci'. 


5  A'me'sotawi'meguke'ka'nemedtc  a'mIne'gowadtci  nata'winon  l'nini 
ne'niwAn111'. 

O'ni  klga/nowadtci',  a'ke'tci'cl'cawadtci  ne'niwAgki'.  Na'kA'dtc 
CkwawAg  a'cf  canutAma'gowadtc  unapa'mwawa4'.  Iniya/g 
aniwetuna'mudteig  a'mane'cita'awadtci/megku',  a'Ano'kanawadtci 
lOwmA'megu  unapa'mwawa'i  wfpena'ka/gowadtci'.  O'n  a'pena/- 
'kanidtci',  wlnA'meg  a'ne/'sanidtc*'.  Na'kA/dtc  a'Ano'kanawadtci'- 
megu  wi'awA/nanidtci'.  Ini'meg  a'cawinidtci'.  A'awAnanidtci/- 
megku'. 

O'nipi  na''ina'i  klga/nowadtci  mA'kwadtci'meg  a'adtcimo'e'- 
15gowadtci';  “MA'kwa^tc1',”  a'i,gowadtci'.  “A'gwi  nT'nA  kago”i 
mA'nni’,  na'kA/dtci  keml'negopenA  nata'winon111';  wl'nA  ke- 
'tcinawe'megu  wapinenu''sw  uta/'i  kemIne'gunannA'.  MA'ni  mi'- 
'cami  minenAgw  InAmego'nannA',  na'kA'mAni  nata'winon111',” 
a/'inadtci'. 

20  G'nipi  me'ce'na'i  kl'ciklga/nowadtci  negu'ti  wIdtci'soma'wadtcinni' 
kAbotwe'meg  a'wapa/'ckanidtc  a'nepo,'inidtc1'.  Mamadtcigi'meg 
a'nepo/'inidtci'.  O'n  l'niye  nepl'g  a'Agwita'wawadtc1'.  A'me'- 
na'edtc  I'nA  na'po'itA'.  KAbotwepi'megu  naya/pi  a'inanAgl'gwa- 
'ckadtci'.  A/'na'sadtci  ke'tenA'megku';  mama dtcigi 'meg  a/'na'sa- 
25  dtci'.  I'nipi  ke'tenA'meg  a'inanetA/mowadtci'. 

O'nip1',  “MA'ni  wI'i'cite'ka'tAmAgkwe' :  <Pemate,tsiwenIliV  kl'cite- 


'ka/tapenA  mA'nr 


a'/'ciwadtci  negu't1'.  “'Au',”  a'idtci'meg 


:  Cewa 'nA  m A 'n a  wi ' ' swi' to t A ' , 


T'n  i'ni  minetA  nata'winon111'. 
nyawe'nwi  ki'wAdtca'e'gunannA'.  MA'ni  na/'kA  nyawuguni'megu 
30  wi'wi'dtci'towwA'.  Kegime'si'me  l'na'i  kl'A''topennA',”  a/'inedtci 
wanatawino'nitcigki'.  “Wl'nA  wI'a'dtcimowA  na''ina'i  wl'wapi- 
mAmatotA'mugwan111',  mAniyu'  wI'mAma/totAgk1',  nya'wuguni 
wI'pemiwAdtca'notadtc1'.  Cewa 'da  kinanA'megu  kl'wawfse'- 

nipennA';  a'gwi  kutA'gA  wl'pe''kldtcinni'.  Mo'cAgi'megu  klna'n 
35  a'qiwIdtci'so'tiyAgwe  ki'wawfseni'e'gunanA  tha'tia  wTdtci'so'- 
mAgwA,”  a/'inadtc  uwl/'kana'i'. 

O'nip1',  “'O'  mAnl'nlna'i  wapAge'megu  na'wA'kwage  kl'cimawA- 
dtciwe'toyagkwe',”  a/'inadtci'.  “Wa'nA  'Ini,”  a/'igudtci'. 


WApAnig  a'mawAdtciwe/towadtci'.  O'ni  wApAnigi  nawA'’kwanig 
40  a'peminA,tomedtci  wl'wl'se'niwadtci'.  O'nip1',  “Na'i',  mAni'meg 
ami'ca'wiwadtc  ayi'gi  wIdtci'so  'mAgwig  aiya'pC'tcina'  A'cemA- 
'megu  WAdtca'etI''kago'A'.  AgwigAi  kago”  A'ce'megu  wl'tepa/- 
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Then  they  all  went  away.  They  took  along  that  medicine  in 
different  directions.  They  placed  the  medicine  away  very  carefully. 
Some  (said)  to  their  husbands:  “  We  have  divided  up  the  medicine,” 
was  what  they  told  them.  “ Our  fellow-clansmen 68  gave  it  to  us,” 
they  said  among  themselves. 

It  was  known  all  over  that  they  had  been  given  medicine  by  that 
man. 

Then  when  they  were  to  hold  a  gens  festival  the  men  went  on  a  big 
hunt.  And  the  women’s  husbands  went  out  hunting  game  for  them. 
Those  who  talked  much  were  ashamed,  but  they  ordered  their  husbands 
to  hunt  turkeys  for  them.  They  hunted  turkeys  and  killed  them  too. 
And  they  (the  women)  also  ordered  them  to  take  it  over  to  that 
place.  And  they  did  so.  They  took  them  over  there. 

Then,  it  is  said,  when  they  had  their  gens  festival  they  were  told 
quietly  by  him,  ''Be  quiet,”  they  were  told.  “It  is  nothing  to  me, 
and  this  medicine  has  been  given  us;  the  White  Buffalo  gave  us  his 
own  heart.  He  is  the  same  one  who  gave  us  this  sacred  pack  and 
likewise  the  medicine,”  he  told  them. 

Then  it  is  said  after  they  had  the  gens  festival  one  of  his  gens  fell 
down  dead.  Surely  he  was  dead.  Then  they  let  that  thing  soak  in 
water  for  him.  That  dead  person  was  made  to  drink  it.  Soon,  it  is 
said,  his  eyes  eventually  became  natural.  That  he  was  brought  to 
life,  is  a  fact;  he  surely  was  alive.  Then,  it  is  said,  they  actually 
believed  it  to  be  true. 

Then,  it  is  said,  “This  is  what  we  shall  call  it:  'Life/  we  shall  call 
this,”  so  one  said.  “All  right,”  said  the  one  who  gave  them  the 
medicine.  “But  this  person  who  named  it  must  give  us  four  feasts. 
And  he  shall  live  with  this  four  days.  We  must  all  put  it  there,” 
those  who  had  medicine  were  told.  “He  will  tell  when  he  shall 
begin  to  worship  it,  for  this  is  how  he  shall  have  to  worship,  by 
giving  feasts  for  four  days.  But  we  shall  feast  ourselves;  there  will 
be  no  outsider.  We  of  this  gens  only  will  be  given  feasts  by  our 
fellow-clansman,”  he  told  his  friends. 


Then,  it  is  said,  “Well,  at  this  time,  to-morrow  at  noon,  after  you 
have  brought  it  in  all  together,”  he  told  them.  “All  right,”  he  was 
told  by  them. 

The  next  day  they  brought  it  in  together.  Then  the  following  day 
at  noon  they  were  invited  to  feast.  Then,  it  is  said,  “Now,  this  is 
the  way  our  fellow-clansmen  ought  to  do  also  once  in  a  while,  and 
then  you  might  cook  for  each  other.  Of  course  it  is  nothing  but 


A  convenient  if  not  strictly  accurate  translation. 
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tAmagwe  kb'sonwaw  amudtci'ca'wiyagkwe'.  Agwiga/'  A/<penadtci', 
me'cena/'megu  kAbo'twe  wAdtca'etb'kago'A'.  I'n  a'cine'gutenwi- 
wItAmo/nAg6wwe'.  Ma'ii  amudtci'ca'wiyagkwe\  Negu'ti  ma'netowA 
nAna'a'netAmwA  mb'sonAn111';  amita'pi'agw  bn  a'ca'wiyagkwe\ 


5  “A'pena'dtc  u'wlya'  bn  inA'nd'kyate',  bnini  tata'pi'ate',  me'ceme- 
guna/'Ini  tA'cime'tome'tosane'niwi'sA'.  Iniga'’  amudtcime'to'sane'- 
niwidtc*':  I'nini  mb'sonAni  nana'anetAmi'nidtcini  kenwa/'ci  wl'me'to- 
'sane'niwlw  inane'megute'.  'Agwiga''1',  Ani  i'ca'b'cawigku'!’  ine'- 
nAgowwe'. 

10  “A'ce'megu  kewTtA'monepwA',  na'bkegi  wi'i'cime'to'sane'niwigki', 
me'sotawega'wInA'megu  kl'adtcimo''enepw  A'ckA^tcima'1',’’  a/'ina- 
dtci!. 

O'nipi  wapAnigi'megu  na'kA/dtc  a'wAdtca'e/gowadtci'.  Nyawn- 
gunagA'tenig  bni  na''k  a'awA'awA'towadtc  unatawi'nonwawwi'. 
15  Kemige'si'meg  a'awA'towaAtc1'.  Inbnip  a'cite'katA'mowadtc 
a'ciwI'swi'to'dtc  InnA';  ‘pemate''siwenni'  ’  'a'cite'katA/mowadtci'. 

O'nip1',  kAbo'tw  a'mawA/dteimadtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1'.  Me'sota- 
we'meg  a'adtci/mo'adtci' :  aNa'i',  mA'ni  negu'ti  na''ikegki';  mA'n 
i'ca'wiyagw  ami'cita/pi'agwe  negu'ti  ma'netowwA',  a'gwi  nk'cwi 
20  mane'towAgki',  ca'eki'megu  negu't1',  nana'a'netAgA  niA'n  a'cite- 
'ka/netiyAgwe  kl'so'nenanAnima/'1'.  Neguti'megu  nana'a'netAmwA'. 
I'nAdtca'  amitapita/pi'agw  aiya'pi'tcina'i  wAdtca'e'tIyagkwe'. 
Agwiga/'ntnA  wl'wAdtca/'iyagkwe',  na/'k  a'gw  A'pena'Ac1';  me'cena'- 
'megu  kAbo'tw  bn  inA'no'kya'sA';  ‘PenA'nln  bni  nl/'i'cawwl';’ 
25ina'netAg  u'wiyawwi'.  AwitAdtca/’i  ke'kA'wa'sA  manetowA'n111'; 
ca'eki'megu  ‘ wl'seni'gkuy  bn  ami'nowaAtc1'.  Ini'megu'  ca/'cki 
kfci'se'ninit  a'mi'ta'1',  ‘Na'i'  nAtawina/nagwagu  tcag  anagome'- 
nAgowwe'/  bn  a'minaAtc1'.  Ca/'ck  Ini 'meg  a'cim'co''igini  lvAna'- 
wInAnni'. 

30  “  Ina'mi'ta'i  wbnA  ta'pe'sidtci  mb'sonAni  nana'a/netAgkA',  agwiku'- 

dtei  ma'A'ni  kina'nA  ketepanetA'mAgwini  kfso'nenanAnni'.  Neguti'- 
megu  ma'netowA  nana'a'netAmwA\  Me'to'dtci  wi'AnemA''kunigki'. 
‘MA'ni  mA'ni  wb'A'kugki,’  'a'cita/'adtcinni',  Ini'megu'u  'a'A''kunig 
a'gwi  na'nagAdtc  AnemiwawItegwAte'niginni\  Aiya'inina'Aneg 
35  a'poni'ai'yotag  l'ni  mI'*sonni\  Inina''megu  nepo''iyAgkwe'.  A 'gw 
awA'sbma'a'gwi  me'to'saneniwa'l'yAgwin  Inina' 'megku'.  Inidtca- 
'wa'dtci  me'sotii'w  aiyadtcimo'e'nAgowwe',  mA'ni  me''teno'i  na/'keg 
a'ine'nAgowe  me''sotawiwAdtca'e'tIwenni'.  'O',  mA'ni  nane- 
'kanetA'mugwan  Ina'nanA  wi'ta'pi'tot  u'wlyawwi'.  Aguwbya'Ani 
40  wf  tapb'adtcini  wlnA'megu  ka/'sipi  wl'tapi'to'I'w  u'wlyawwi\ 
Ini'megu'  ca/'ck  anadtcime'nAgowe  wl'me'sotawi'inegu'uke'ka'ne- 
tAmagkweV’ 
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merely  to  show  that  you  love  your  gens  name.07  You  should  not  do 
it  all  the  time,  but  just  sometimes,  you  should  cook  for  each  other. 
That  is  one  thing  I  tell  you.  This  is  why  you  ought  to  do  this. 
One  manitou  has  the  control  over  the  names;  verily  it  is  ho  whom 
you  should  worship,  it  is  he  whom  you  would  please  by  doing  that. 

“If  anyone  does  that  all  the  time,  if  he  pleases  him,  he  might 
simply  live  on  and  on.  That  is  why  he  would  live  long:  he  would 
he  blessed  by  that  one  who  has  control  over  the  names  to  live  a  long 
time.  I  do  not  tell  you,  ‘I)o  that!’ 

“  I  am  simply  telling  you  this,  the  only  way  to  live,  although  I  shall 
inform  you  all  later  on,”  he  told  them. 

Then,  it  is  said,  again  the  next  day  he  cooked  for  them.  After  four 
days  were  up,  they  each  took  away  their  medicine.  All  of  them  took 
it  away.  So  they  called  it  the  way  that  person  named  it;  “life”  was 
what  they  called  it. 

Then,  it  is  said,  soon  he  called  the  people  together.  He  related  to 
them  all:  “Now,  this  is  one,  the  only  way;  if  you  do  that,  you  could 
please  one  manitou,  not  two  manitous,  but  only  one  manitou,  the  one 
who  has  control  of  what  we  call  each  other — that  is,  our  names. 
One  being  has  control  over  them;  it  is  he  whom  you  could  please  if 
you  cook  for  each  other  once  in  a  while.  You  are  not  to  cook  for  me, 
and  not  (for  each  other)  all  the  time;  just  sometimes  some  one  might 
do  that;  whoever  thinks  of  his  life,  ‘I  will  just  do  that.’  ITe  would 
not  have  to  name  the  manitou;  only  ‘  eat,’  is  all  he  has  to  say.  Then 
the  only  thing  he  should  say  after  the  people  have  eaten,  ‘Now,  you 
may  each  go  home,  all  of  you  who  are  my  different  relatives.’  Those 
are  the  only  two  speeches. 

“  Then  the  one  who  has  the  control  over  the  names  would  be  pleased, 
for  we  do  not  own  these,  our  names.  One  manitou  has  control  over 
them.  It  is  just  the  same  as  how  long  they  will  continue  to  be. 
‘This  one  shall  be  so  long,’  when  he  thinks  thus,  it  is  that  long  and 
will  not  be  mentioned  any  longer.  That  name  is  no  longer  used  at 
that  time.  At  that  particular  time  is  when  we  die.  We  shall  not 
live  any  longer.  That  is  why  I  tell  this  to  you  all,  that  this  is  the 
only  way,  the  general  cooking  for  each  other.  Whoever  thinks  of 
this  is  the  person  who  will  make  his  life  happy.  He  will  not  make 
anybody  else  happy  but  himself  only.  That  is  all  I  have  to  tell  you. 
The  reason  why  I  have  called  you  together  is  so  you  all  could  know 
about  it.” 


o?  A  trifle  free. 
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‘  'O',  ni'nA  neml'cata'nem  a'a'dtcimudtci  kl'ka'nenan  a'me'sotawi'- 


a  cnnegumenwi  gemg 


a  maneme'nAgkwe',” 


meguwl  tAino  'n  Agkwe' , 
a'i'tiwadtci  ne'niwAgk1'. 

WlnAdtca/'ipi  klga'nudtcini  pe'ki'meg  a'tcagi'megupyanu'tagu- 
5  dtc!'.  Me'to'sane'niwa'i  kegime'sipimega'pe'e  nlminiwa'1'.  Me'to¬ 
'sane'niwa'i  neguta'ka/'ip  a'i'ci'Ana'winidtci  me'to'sane'niwa'i 
na'ina''megu  ke'kaneme'gudtcini  wl'kl'ganudtc  Inina 'ipi'megu  pya'- 
yanidtci'.  Ca/'ckiga'  winA  me'gupi  wl'nl'min^tc1',  Inime'gupi'  ca/'cki 
wadtci/pyanidtci'.  I'kwawa'iga/'ipi  tcatcagimegunlmi'niwa'1'.  Na- 
10  'Ina'tca/'ipi  wl'nlmi'tci,gadtcin  a'ane'ko'Agi'meg  uwl'gewawwi'. 
'A'mawAdtciga/'megu  wl'nApi  kenu'tanigki',  cewa/nApi  kl'kl'ki'meg 
Hwa's  a'A'kota/wa'todtci'.  Pe'ki'meg  a'mI'catane'monidtci  na''ina' 
wl'klga 'nu  dtcini  me'  to' sane 'niwa'  *' . 

Ugyaniga''ipi  pe'ki'meg  a'metemo'a/'inidtci'.  'A’kf  cagudtci/megu- 
15  wape''ekyanig  uwi'ne'sAn  I'nA  mete'mo'a'A'.  O'nip  ugwi'sAnni', 
“Cl',  negwP'i,  awi'tA  wa'yatuge  kA'cki'u'wIya'A'uwI'wi'kApA', 
a'pwawi'uwiwa/'iyAnni'  ?  ”  a/'inadtc  u'gwi'sAnni'.  Ca'cki'meg 
a'anige''tagudtc  u'gwi'sAnni'.  PapegwAmegu'  na'kAdtci  me'cena'- 
'ina'iwini'g  I'n  ii''igudtci'.  Niiyapi'meg  a'cimegu'te'  a'i'ci'megu- 
20  dtci!.  Na'kA'megu'  ca/'ck  a'ApAna'nemadtc  ugya'nni'.  O'nip  Inina- 
'I'winigi  na'kA/dtc  Ini'meg  a'i'ci'megudtci',  ca'cki'pln  a'wa'pAmadtc 
ugya'nni\  O'nipi  po'si'megu  mamaiya'wlma'  i'n  a/'igudtci<. 
“Na'i',  'Ana/'e',  mA'n  a'tA'cl'ka'wiyAni  wl'uwl'wiyanni<.  Nema'ne- 
'cI'tA  nl'nA  wl'uwl'wiyanni'.  MA'ni  wl'nA  a'pwawi'uwl'wiyan 
25agwi'mego  kago''i  mane'cI'tA'maninni'.  MA'ni  wl'n  uwl'wiyan 
A'ta'sAgu'meg  ami'cimane'ci''tAmann1', — ni'nAma/'megu  ka'si'p 
I'ni  nete''cita'®'.  MA'n  a'nf  coga/'iyAgwe  me'ce'megu  ketA- 
'cikAkAkAno'netIpennA'.  I'ni  wl'n  uwl'wiyanne',  me'teno'ku''meg 


aiyo 


a'a'widtcini  n!'wwA< 


a'mi'ta'i  kA'ckiga'kma'nAkAkAno'- 


30  netIyAgkwe'.  Agwiga/'mAn  I'ni  ke'kane'tAgini  me'to'sane'nIwwA'; 
I'ni  wa'dtci  pwawimane'cI'tAgki\  Ke'kanetAgega/'mAnA  mane''cl- 
'tAsA'.  Klnaiyu''mAni  wanAto'kA'megu  ta'cl'ka'tlgini  wl'uwl'- 
wiyani  kete'ne'tone  ta'tAgki',”  a/'inadtc  ugya'nni'.  “Na'i', 
negwl'i,  agwiku'  I'ni  kago''  i'cima'ne'cagin  uwiwe'tiwenni'. 
35  Klnaiyu''mAn  uwI'wiyAnne',  awitAga/'ina'  u'wiya'A  miine'ci'- 
mene'sA\  I'n111',”  a/'inadtc  u'gwi'sAnui'. 

“Ana/'e  pe'ki'megu  kerne' tciwI'tAmon116'.  A'gwi  wI'kyatAmo'- 
nanini  wa'dtci'  cagwane'moyanni'.  A'i'kwawiyagwe  ne'ca'gwanemu 
wI'wIdtci'e'nAgowwe'.  Me''ce  wl'nA  kl'cinepo''iyAnni',  Ina/mi'ta'i 
40 wI'uwIwI'wAnan  uwl'wiyan111'.  MA'ni  wl'n  i'nug  a'gw  a'pftcina'- 
'sayAni  wl'uwlwl'yaninni'.  Inina'megu  wl'uwi'wiyani  kl'cA'ce'- 
noyAn116',”  a/'inadtc  ugya'nni'.  I'nip  a'poni'megudtci'. 

O'nipi'  ca/'ck  aA'sipiwIdtci''egudtc  I'nA  widtci'so'madtci'i'. 
Ca'cke''si'a'i  nenl'w  a'nAna'I'kA'minidtc  I'ni  wl'giyaplk  Metemo'' 
45a'A'kaw4'pAmadtci'.  A'ml'cata'nemudtci  mete'mo'a'A'.  A'pena- 
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“Oh,  I  am  very  glad  that  our  friend  has  told  it  and  told  us  all  in 
general,  and  that  he  thinks  of  us  in  a  good  way,”  the  men  said  to 
each  other. 

It  is  said  whenever  he  gave  a  gens  festival  all  the  people  came  to 
him.  All  the  people  would  dance.  When  the  people  went  out  on  a 
hunt,  when  they  knew  he  was  to  hold  a  gens  festival,  they  would 
surely  come  at  that  time.  They  merely  wanted  to  dance,  that  was 
all  they  came  for.  All  the  women  danced.  So  when  he  was  to  give 
a  dance  he  would  put  an  addition  to  his  wickiup.  His  was  the 
longest  there  was,  but  nevertheless  he  made  it  still  longer.  The 
people  were  very  glad  whenever  he  was  to  hold  a  gens  festival. 


His  mother  was  a  very  old  woman.  The  old  woman’s  hair  was 
very  white.  Now  it  is  said  she  said  to  her  son,  “Well,  my  son,  is  it 
because  you  could  not  marry  any  one  that  you  do  not  marry?”  she 
said  to  her  son.  Her  son  only  laughed  at  her.  A  little  later  again  he 
was  told  the  same  thing.  Just  as  he  had  been  told,  he  was  then  told. 
Again  he  only  laughed  at  his  mother.  And  it  is  said  that  again  at 
the  same  time  (of  day)  he  was  told  the  same  thing,  and  he  only  looked 
at  his  mother.  Then  it  is  said  he  was  told  again  much  earlier. 
“Now,  mother,  you  are  trying  to  get  me  married.  I  am  ashamed  to 
get  married.  When  I  am  not  married  I  am  not  ashamed  of  anything. 
Now  if  I  got  married  there  would  be  that  of  which  I  would  be 
ashamed — that  is,  I  myself  only  think  that  way.  When  we  are 
living  together,  the  two  of  us,  we  can  be  talking  with  each  other 
freely.  And  if  I  were  married  the  only  time  we  could  talk  with  each 
other  would  be  when  my  wife  was  here.  These  people  do  not  know 
that;  that  is  why  they  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  If  they  knew  about  it, 
they  would  be  ashamed  of  it.  Now  I  understand  you  to  uncon¬ 
cernedly  persuade  me  to  get  married,”  he  said  to  his  mother.  “Now, 
my  son,  marriage  is  not  at  all  shameful.  Now  if  you  were  to  marry, 
why,  no  one  would  make  you  ashamed  by  what  he  said.  That  is  all,” 
she  said  to  her  son. 


“Mother,  I  shall  tell  it  plainly  to  you.  I  will  not  keep  secret  from 
you  why  I  am  unwilling.  I  do  not  want  to  be  with  you  women.  Of 
course  after  you  are  dead,  then  I  might  get  married  if  I  am  going  to 
marry  at  all.  But  now  while  you  are  alive  I  shall  not  get  married. 
After  you  are  gone  is  the  time  I  shall  marry,”  he  said  to  his  mother. 
Then,  it  is  said,  he  was  bothered  no  more. 

Then,  it  is  said,  all  those  of  his  gens  lived  with  him.  The  maidens 
took  care  of  that  wickiup  of  the  man.  The  old  woman  watched  them. 
The  old  woman  was  very  glad.  Always  she  was  instructing  them  how 
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dtci'meg  a'kegye''kimadtc  unapa/miwen  a'ci'genigki',  na'kA/dtci 
wi' inane 'manidtci  wi’unapamemanigwa'inni' ;  wl’ tepananidtci'megu 
wi'wlgadtci/megupeme/nanidtci'.  “  Keme'sanemapenA'ku'i  ne'ni- 
wAgki',”  a'i'nanidtc*'.  “Ninaiyo  i'n  a'ca'wiyani  na''ina'i  wanapa'- 
5miyanni';  na'kA,dtci  na'ina''meg  a/'cenudtci  ne'napammA',  a'gwi 
nAna/'kA  kutA'gA  wi'widtca'wiwAg  i'cita'a'yanin111'.  Pn  ami'ca'- 
wiyiigkwe',  i'ckwa'se''itigke';”  a/'inadtci'. 

O'n  i'nin  u'gwi'sAnni',  “Ka'tA  wi'nA  ma'A'gi  ko'ci/'semAgi 
wI'ke'tcinane,'ckimAdtc  inanemi'yagAnnI\  Fni  wI'i'ci'A'ne'ko'k1', 
10  pwawimegukago/'i'i'cinane/'ckimAte'.  'O'  ne'ckimAdtciniga/'i',  mA- 
'kwadtci'megu  kA'nonAt6'.  U'wiya'A  na'kA'dtci  ke'ka'nemAte 
ne'niwAni  kAkAno'netite',  pwawi'megukago''inAte';  pwawiga/'ina- 
'i'cigA'A'mawAte  ne'niwa'*'.  Pe'kiyuwinAmega'pe'e  ketaiyigwama- 
dtei'megopw  Ametemo'a/'iyagw  a  nAnAna''imagwe  nu'n  a'pl'tcigi'- 
15'itcigki',  miga''i  pyadtci''aiyagkwe'.  Pnugidtea'  mA'n  A'pl'te''siwen 
i''kwawidtca'i'i'cita/'agAni  keke'ka'netapwA'.  O'ni  niA'n  a'ci'gitcig 
ane'tA  kewAniwA'nimapwA  ' Mad i  ni'n  a'cimA’kwate''siyanni’'/” 
a/'inadtc  ugya'n"*'. 

A'p5nikago'i'inadtci  me'temo'A'.  Ke'tenAme'gup  a'Ane''kagudtc 
20a'wA's  i'c1'.  ApinApi'meg  ane't  a'gwi  na'inagwa'wadtcinni\ 


O'ni  wi'nA  neni'w  a'adtci'mo'adtc  ugya'nni',  “Ni'nya'wugunat6'; 
A'ce'megu  ni'kiyuklyu'se'/’  a/'inadtc1'. 

a'Au'/’  a''igudtc  ugya'nni'. 

Wa'pAnigi  ma'maiy  a',nagwadtci'.  Aiye'meg  a'ki'eiki'ci'ta'wute' 
25  uma'ke''sa'Anni';  wAninawe'meg  a'udtcipyata/'kA'wudtci'.  “Ma- 
'Aniga/'i  wi'pe'se'kA'mAnin111',”  a'i'negudtc  i'ni'i  widtci'a'wadtci'i'. 
A''nagwadtc‘'. 

O'ninig  a'mo'cAgi'kwawiwadtci'meg  i''kwawAgki\  A'wigadtei- 
nagwi''towadtc  i'ni  wi'giyap*'.  Metemo'a'Aga/'ipi'ca'cki'nieg  a'Api'- 
30  'Apidtci<;  a'poni 'megukago' i ' 'cl' ta dtc‘ ' .  Ca'ckipi'meg  a'tA'ci'adtci'a'- 
dtcimudtc  a'mamAtagwa'  dtcimu dtci' .  A'pwawiga''megukago'ka'i'i'ci- 
'ano'ano/'kanidtci'.  O'nipi  kwiyenA'meg  a'ki’cimcnwinagwi''towa- 
dtc  i'ni  wi'giyap1',  a/'pyanidtci  tepe/'ki  n An 6 p e ' k a ' m egu  kiigo'' 
a'wawi'kwapi'tanigki'.  MAni'megu  me'cena''megu  natA'swimiwA- 
35  'ci'wenAn  i'na'  a'A''tanigki'. 

Wa'pAnigi  nawA''kwanig  a'to''kinidtc‘'.  Nyawini'siwega'i'pini' 
ca'cke'si''a'a'i  widtci'e'gowadtc1'.  Tnigiga'ipime'gonin  a/'tA'segi 
miw  a'  ci  'wen  An  n  ‘ nyawini'siwa'tA'segki'.  O'ni  ncgu'ti  metemo- 
a'A'meg  a''Apidtc  a/'A'tagki'. 

40  T5'kidtcipinni',  “I'cka'sa''etigke',  aiyo''  mawA,dtcigku',”  'a''ina- 
dtci'.  A'mawA,dtcinidtc  a/'ApPtc1'.  “Ma'Ani'ku'i  ke'gime'si  na'- 
neguti  wi'nawAdtci'awA'toyagw  a'uwigi'yagwinni';  wadtcinAtome'- 
nAgowwe'.  A'pene'meg  P'ci'senwi  kago''1',”  a/'inadtci'.  “Keteawi'- 
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married  life  was,  and  how  they  would  think  of  whom  they  were  to 
marry;  that  they  should  love  him,  and  take  good  care  of  him.  “We 
are  benefited  by  men,”  she  told  them.  "That  is  what  I  did  when  I 
got  married;  and  soon  as  my  husband  was  gone,  I  never  thought  of 
living  with  another  again.  That  is  what  you  ought  to  do,  girls,”  she 
told  them. 

Then  her  son  said,  "Do  not  ever  think  of  scolding  these,  your 
grandchildren,  very  badly.  That  is  the  way  they  will  become 
attached  to  you,  if  you  do  not  scold  them  at  all.  If  you  do  scold 
them,  speak  to  them  quietly.  And  if  you  know  of  any  one  talking 
with  a  man,  you  must  not  say  anything  to  her;  and  do  not  ever  speak 
badly  (?)  about  men  to  them.  You  old  women  have  certainly  the 
reputation  of  instructing  (girls)  who  come  to  this  age,  for  you  have 
passed  that.  So  you  know  at  this  age  women’s  thoughts.  And 
some  of  you  who  are  of  this  age  often  fool  them,  telling  them,  'This  is 
how  quiet  a  person  I  was,’”  he  told  his  mother. 

Then  the  old  woman  said  nothing  more  to  them.  To  be  sure,  then 
she  was  better  liked  by  them.  Some  of  them  never  departed  at  any 
time. 

Then  the  man  told  his  mother,  "I  shall  be  gone  four  days;  I  shall 
merely  be  walking  around,”  he  said  to  her. 

"All  right,”  his  mother  said  to  him. 

The  next  day  early  in  the  morning  he  went  away.  His  moccasins 
had  already  been  made  for  him;  they  were  brought  to  him  from 
everywhere.  "These  are  what  you  are  to  put  on,”  he  was  told  by 
those  who  lived  with  him.  Then  he  started  out. 

Then  those  women  were  women  alone.  They  fixed  up  that  wickiup 
to  look  better.  The  old  woman  only  sat  down;  she  ceased  doing 
anything  any  more.  It  is  said  that  she  merely  told  stories.  She 
told  some  very  interesting  stories.  She  never  ordered  them  to  do 
any  work.  Then,  it  is  said,  just  at  the  time  they  had  made  that 
wickiup  look  nicely,  he  returned  that  night  with  many  bundles  of 
things.  It  consisted  of  several  bundles  which  were  there. 

The  next  day  at  noon  he  woke  up.  There  were  fourteen  young 
girls  living  with  them.  That,  it  is  said,  was  the  number  of  those 
bundles;  there  were  fourteen  of  them.  And  one  (of  the  bundles) 
was  where  the  old  woman  was  sitting. 

It  is  said  when  he  woke  up,  "Girls,  come  together  here,”  he  said  to 
them.  Then  they  came  together  where  he  was  seated.  "  Each  one  of 
you  is  to  take  one  to  where  you  live  before  (you  go) ;  that  is  why  I 
summoned  you.  Each  thing  is  alike  in  them,”  he  said  to  them.  "  I 
3599°— 25t - 12 
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megi'cimi'nenepwA  mA'ni  ki'genan  a'menwi''kAmagkwe'.  I'ni 
wadtcitapiVnAgowe  na''ninnA';  a'tapi'byagwe  iua'iia  ne'gy 


aVse'mi agkwe7’  a/'inaHc1. 


A'awA'awAtotA/mowadtci  wAni'naw  a’Aneme/'kawadtci’  ca'cke'- 
5'si'Agki'.  Iya''i  pyaya/wadtcin  a'uwi'giwadtc  a'w&pAtA'mowa^tc1.’. 
Mi'cate'siwenidtci/'ipi\  Ki'cina'i'seto'wa^cin  a'na'gwawadtc  ite'p1'. 
Kegime'siga/'meg  a'mA<kwa/te'siwadtci'. 

Metemo'a'A'ga’  a'na'i'se'to'idtci'.  “Uwiya'Adtca/'  pyadtcina’kA/- 


dtciwidtci'e/nAg 


kwe? 


mA'ni  nI'awAto'ta'awwA\”  a'cikA'nawidtci 


10na''ina'i  na'i/'setodtc  uwi'kwapi/dtcigAnni'. 

O'nipi  kAbo'twe  na'kA'dtc  i'na'  a'pyadtcikiwi'tanidtci  negu'ti' 
ca'cke'si/'a'Anni'.  Ini'pin  a''minadtc  i'nini'  ca'cke/'si'Ann1'.  U'gwi- 
'sAnni<,  “Kemi'cata'nemwi'  a''minAdtci  kete'ckwa'seVmenannA'. 
Kemenwito'tawawwA\  Kemenwinawa/'awAgi  watane''sitcigki'.  Ini'- 
15ku’i  nete'ci'ta’e  na/'nInnA'/’  a''inadtc  ugyii'n111'. 

KimiwAga'  wlnApIn  ite'p  a'mawiwidtci/'iwadtc1'.  KAbo'twe 
winwa'w  a'pyatAtA'u'gunidtci  watane,'sitcigki'.  O'n  ugyii'n  i'n 
i'kwaw  a'adtci'mo'adtc1' :  “Ite'piyu  neta/'pi'A  nemi'ca'menan  aA'- 
gotagki<.  lya/'tca'  newi'dtci'iwwe';”  a''madtcugya'nni'.  '0/nni',“K6/'s 
20  a'ine'nugwan  i'ni  wi'i'ca'wiyAn111'/ ’  a',inedtci'.  'O'ni  pya'yanidtc 
o''saii  a'adtcimo/'emedtci'.  “Ci',  ni'nA  wa'nA  kago''i  ni''inawwA\ 
KAkAta'ni'iyo  nete'ci'ta'edtca/'  ni'nnA'.  Napiwa/nA  mA'kwa'dtci- 
‘ca/'cki,”  a/'iniAc1'. 

I'nip  a''nagwadtc1'.  O'n  iya/'i  pyaya'dtci  kwiyenA'megu,  “Na'i', 
25no'ci'semeti'gke';  pya'g  aiyo/'i  mawAta'gwApigu  ki'witA'monepwAY’ 
a'i'nemedtci'.  WinAga''  iya/'  a'mawinAna'Apidtci'.  “Na'i', 
nomAga'wa/'megu  ki'adtcimo''enepwA'.  Iniga/'megu  wi'i''cigenw 
aine'nAgdwe  niA'n  inu'gki'.  Ki'ke'ki'no'supwA',”  a/'inaAc1'. 
“MA'ni  ku'Ac1',  na'ina'i  wapi'una'unapa'miyagw  i'ni  wi*  An a'atia- 
30  'pi/nenagkwe';  ki '  An  a  ’  p  i '  sup  w  a  '  meg  k  u ' ,  ”  a''inidtci  metemo''aAnni'. 
“N  Ana 'win  a/gw  ini  ke'kanetA'maginniV’  a/'inadtci\  “Ca'cki'megu 
meta/'kwi  netunapa'mipennA',  inu'gi  wi'n  ini'megu  wi'i'ca'wi- 
yagkwe\”  a/'inadtci'.  “Iniku'  winA'megku'/’  a/'inadtci<.  'AApA- 
,ApAna'ninidtci'.  “Wa'nA  mA'nA,”  a''igudtc  i'ni'i'  ca'cke/'si'a'i'. 


35  O'ninini  ne'niwAn  a'pyadtcipiti'ganidtci'.  “A'tA'megu  kemAta- 
gWApA'ApAna'nipwA'?”  a'i'gowa^tc1'.  Onipi'nA  neni'w  i'nin 
ugya'n111  ',  “Ana/'e',”  a/'inadtci',  “pe'ki'megu  menwito'tawi  ko'ci'- 


'seniAgkl\  Kag5''ka'  i'cimamya'cikAno'nAte  kinA'megu  mA'ni 
kk'totAgi  kiya'wwi',  keponiyu''mAni  kago'1  i'ci'V',  ca'cki'megon 
40  a'awi'a'wiyAnni\  MaAgi'meg  i'ckwa'Aa'Agi  wi'i'ci''taiyAne'e  niy 
a'ci''tatcie:ki7’  a/'inadtc  ugya'nni'.  “'Inidtca/'ninA  wii^tc1',  ‘Ma- 


'kwa/dtei  kAno'VV  'i'nenan111',  Ana' 


a/'inadtci'. 
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have  given  you  equally  alike,  because  you  have  taken  good  care  of 
this  our  dwelling.  This  is  why  I  make  you  happy;  because  you  have 
also  made  me  happy  by  helping  my  mother/’  he  said  to  them. 

Then,  it  is  said,  the  maidens  each  carried  them  away  on  their 
backs,  going  to  the  different  directions.  When  they  arrived  at 
where  they  lived  they  looked  at  it.  Lo,  it  is  said  that  it  was  finery. 
After  putting  it  away  they  departed  thither.  All  of  them  were  quiet. 

The  old  woman  also  put  hers  away.  "  If  anyone  comes  to  live 
with  us  again,  I  will  let  her  take  this  away,”  she  said  in  her  talk 
when  she  was  putting  her  bundle  away. 

Pretty  soon  again,  another  young  girl  came  there  to  stay.  Then 
she  gave  it  to  that  little  maiden.  Then  her  son  (said):  "You  have 
made  me  happy  by  giving  it  to  our  girl.  You  treat  her  very  nicely. 
You  have  gratified  them  whose  daughter  she  is.  That  surely  is  what 
I  thought,”  he  said  to  his  mother. 

It  is  said  that  she  (the  girl)  had  ran  away  secretly  to  go  there  to 
live  with  them.  Pretty  soon  they  whose  daughter  she  was  (saw  her) 
coming  with  a  load  on  her  back.  Then  that  woman  related  to  her 
mother:  "I  have  been  over  there,  where  our  sacred  pack  hangs. 
I  am  going  to  live  with  them  there,”  she  said  to  her  mother.  Then, 
"Do  whatever  your  father  says  to  you,”  she  was  told.  Then  when 
her  father  came  he  was  told  the  story.  "Well,  I  will  say  something 
to  her.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  tiling.  Surely  she  will  probably 
be  quiet  staying  there.  Only  be  good,”  he  said. 

Then  she  started  out.  Now  just  at  the  time  when  she  arrived 
there,  "Now,  my  grandchildren,  come  here  and  sit  together.  I  am 
going  to  make  (something)  known  to  you,”  they  were  told.  She 
also  went  there  and  sat  down.  "Now,  I  shall  give  you  instructions 
for  a  little  while.  WTiat  I  am  about  to  say  to  you  this  day  will 
happen  so.  You  will  recognize  it  that  way,”  she  told  them.  "This 
is  it,  when  you  each  begin  to  take  husbands  unto  yourselves  they 
will  dress  each  one  of  you  in  finery;  you  will  be  dressed  up  in  finery,” 
the  old  woman  said.  "Of  course  we  know  nothing  about  it,”  she 
said  to  them.  "We  just  simply  each  take  a  husband  unto  ourselves, 
but  at  this  time  that  is  what  you  are  to  do,”  she  said  to  them.  "That 
is  all  I  have  to  tell  you,”  she  said  to  them.  They  were  all  laughing. 
"O,  that  is  her,  eh,”  she  was  told  by  those  young  maidens. 

Then  that  man  came  in.  "What  makes  you  laugh  so  gaily?”  he 
said  to  them.  Then,  it  is  said,  that  man  said  to  that  mother  of  his, 
"Mother,”  he  said  to  her,  "you  treat  your  grandchildren  very  nicely. 
If  you  say  anything  bad  to  them  you  will  indeed  treat  this  your 
body  (evilly),  for  you  no  longer  do  anything;  you  are  just  simply 
staying  here.  These  little  girls  are  they  who  do  all  the  work  you 
had  been  doing,”  he  said  to  his  mother.  "That  is  why  I  say  to 
you,  'Speak  quietly  to  them,’  mother,”  he  said  to  her. 
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WlnAga'na/'ip  a'kl'cagudtci'megu'Ane/'kagudtci'.  “Ko'sena'nnA',” 
a/'igudtc  I'ni'i'  ca'cke/'sl'a'1';  ke'tenA'megu  a'tepa'negudtc1'. 

O'nipi  kAbo'tw  a'kl'ganudtc1'.  Ke'te'n  a'pwawitawe'nigadtci 
mete'mo'a'A'.  Ca'cke'sI'"a'Agi/meg  a'taweni,gawadtci'.  Ca'cki'- 
5  megu  me'ta''kw  a'pemi'nowidtci  mete'mo'a'A'.  O'nipi  mAml'.'cI'a' 
a'anawi'todtci'megu  wI'pwawiwa'pAniadtci',  ugwi'sAni'ga'  a'tA'ci'A- 
'ckina'wa'adtc  i'n  a'i/'cawidtc1'.  Pe'kiga/'wInApimega/pe'  a'ke'ca- 
dtci/'kwawidtc1'.  O'n  T'nina'  a'klkl'ci'u'ca'cke'si''emidtc  ii'ponike- 
'  ca  dtc-ime  te  'mo '  i d  tc 1 ' . 

10  1'nip  a'wapikl'ganudtc  I'nA  nenT'wwA\  A'mane'cita'adtci'megu 
ta'tAgi  wl'nA  kl'ganutA',  a'A'sami'A'kawa'pinidtc  ngya'n111'.  “Pe'- 

'ki  nP'ka!  negy  A'sami'megu  kwa'kwawi'i''cawIwwA',”  a'ci'ta'a- 
dtci'.  “  'O'  me'cega/'  negy  a'A'sami'megumetemo''a'idtci  wadtci'- 
megupwawineno/'tawidtciV’  a'ina'nemadtc  ugya'nni'. 

15  O'nipi  pe'ku'tanig  ugya'n  a'A'samine'panidtci\  A'nepo'inite'e'- 
megu  aya'cine'panktc1'.  O'n  a'wa'pAinadtc  a'teagi'mcgopime- 
gunAnani'ckwipiga'cka'nite'  ugya'nni'.  “  'O'  pe'ki'megu  ne'gyA 
nepo'^w^'/’  a''inadtci  widtci'ego'wadtci'1'.  A'tcagi'megumai'yonidtc 
I'ni'i  widtci'a'wadtci'i'. 

20  'O'nip  a'ano''ka'kyadtc  ugya'ni  wl'pItA/'omedtc1'.  'O'n  I'na' 
a'Api'A/piwadtc1',  a'wapipya'tonidtci  wl’i'cikegi'’cinidtci  me'to- 
'sane'niwa'1'.  KAtawi'meguke'gime's  a/'pyanidtci  me'to'sa  ne'niwa' 
a'pyadtcimamadtcina''ike'kane'manidtc  a'cinagu''sinidtcu'. 

A'wapinAna'I'ta'a'nite'  ano'ka'nidtci'  Iniga'wl'nApIn  a'kl'ci'A'seni- 

25  wi'nite'e'.  “ A'seniwigwa/ni  ma'WnA!”  a/'inktc1'.  'A'mmawapA'- 
mawadtc1',  Adtca''megu  pe'kidtci'meg  a'kl'ci'megutcagiku'ku'senl'- 
winidtci'. 

0'nni',  “Na’P,  me'ce'na'i  ka'tA  kiigo''  i'ciml'eadtei'l'yagagku',’’ 
a'i'dtei  wagi'tA\ 

30  Ki'cane''kawadtci  waner'katcig  a'na/nawadtci'.  O'nip  a'teago'- 
nawadtci'.  SA'sagipi'megu  lya/'i  pya'nawAgi  wI'tA'cipItA/'wawadtc1'. 


O'ni’  ca/'ck  a'wlwe'nawadtc  A'sa'gki'.  Kl '  ci  wlwe  'na  wa dtc 1 ' ,  “Na'i', 
pa'klgwa'cime''ku  na'i',”  a'l'yowa'Hc1'.  Ka'te''sitcigi  mA'n 
a'cipa'kigwa'ci'mawadtc  a'A'ce'nonidtci'dtcI'i!  “  Agwiyapi  mA'ni,” 
35'u'wlya'  a'i''ciwadtci  pa'kl'gwanatA'. 

A'w&pA'mawa^tc1',  ke'tenA'meg  a'kl'ci'A'ce'nonite'6'.  I'nipini 
wanA'gw  a''nayapimAtAgwame'kwA''togki'.  Kl'cimAtAgwame'kwA'- 
'towadtc  Adtca/'megu  Iniya/gA'  ca'cke'sP'a'Ag  a'mai'yowadtci  pe'ki'- 
megku'.  A'anawi''towadtci  wi' pwawimai  'yowa dtc‘ ' .  O'ni  kegime- 
40  'si'megu  nanya'wogun  a ’ p  wa  wi  wl '  se 'ni wa d  tc 1 ' . 

Ki'cinanya'wugunipwawiwi'se'niwadtc  a'ne'ckime'gowadtc  i'nini 
ne'niwAnni'.  “Na'i',  netane''setigke',  A'ce  ku''meg  I'n  a'kwi'genig 
ume'to'saneni'wiwenni'.  A'gwi  kAnagWA'megu,  piga'wike'kya'- 
wwA',  ponidtca''megumA'kA'tawigku',”  a/'inadtc1'.  A'poniniA'kita'- 
45winidtci'.  O'ni  wl'n  ane'cine'niwidtc  I'na'1',  md'cAgiga''megu' 
ca'cke'si'a'a'1',  kegime'siga/'meg  a'mA'kwate''sinidtci'. 
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It  is  said  ho  was  also  very  much  liked  by  them.  “  Our  father,” 
was  what  those  young  girls  said  of  him;  they  really  loved  him. 

Soon,  it  is  said,  he  gave  a  gens  festival.  Sure  enough  the  old 
woman  did  not  have  to  clear  the  things  away.  The  young  girls  did 
all  the  clearing.  The  old  woman  just  simply  started  to  go  out. 
Then  she  was  unable  not  to  look  at  the  ceremonial  attendants,  thus 
making  her  son  weary  by  acting  so.  She  used  to  be  a  very  kind- 
hearted  woman,  it  is  said.  Then  after  having  the  maidens  she  no 
longer  was  a  kind-hearted  old  woman. 

Then  that  man  commenced  his  gens  festival.  That  man  who  held 
the  gens  festival  was  rather  ashamed,  because  his  mother  was  watch¬ 
ing  very  closely.  “ Gracious!  my  mother  is  behaving  too  badly,”  he 
thought.  “It  may  be  because  my  mother  is  too  old  a  woman,  is 
why  she  does  not  mind  me,”  he  thought  of  his  mother. 

Then  it  is  said  that  night  his  mother  slept  too  much.  She  had 
died  while  sleeping.  Then  he  looked  at  his  mother  and  found  that 
all  her  ribs  had  slipped  out  of  joint.  “O,  my  mother  is  really  dead,” 
he  told  those  who  lived  with  them.  All  of  those  with  whom  they 
were  living  wept. 

Then  it  is  said  he  hired  (persons)  to  bury  his  mother.  Then  they 
remained  sitting  there,  while  the  people  brought  the  things  with 
which  she  was  to  lie.  Nearly  all  the  people  came  to  know  how  she 
looked  for  the  last  time. 

When  those  whom  he  hired  began  to  dress  her  suitably,  it  is  said 
she  had  already  turned  into  stone.  “She  has  turned  into  stone!” 
they  said.  When  they  looked  at  her  closely  ,  behold,  she  had  certainly 
completely  turned  into  a  granite  rock. 

Then,  “  Now  do  not  dress  her  up  in  finery  in  any  way,”  said  he 
whose  mother  she  was. 

After  they  had  dug  the  grave,  the  diggers  went  over  to  get  her. 
Then,  it  is  said,  all  of  them  carried  her.  It  is  said  that  they  brought 
her  with  difficulty  yonder  where  they  were  to  bury  her. 

Then  they  only  wrapped  her  up  in  buckskin.  After  wrapping  her 
up,  “Now  uncover  her  face,”  they  said  among  themselves.  When 
the  older  people  uncovered  her  face,  lo!  she  was  gone.  “She  is  not 
here,”  said  some  one  who  uncovered  her  face. 

Then  they  looked  at  her;  truly  she  had  already  disappeared.  Then, 
it  is  said,  they  refilled  that  hole.  After  it  was  filled  up,  then  the 
young  maidens  wept  bitterly.  They  were  unable  to  refrain  from 
crying.  Then  all  of  them  did  not  eat  a  thing  for  four  days. 

After  they  had  not  eaten  in  four  days,  they  were  reproved  by  that 
man.  “My  daughters,  that  is  just  the  end  of  her  life.  It  can  not 
be  helped,  she  died  of  old  age,  so  stop  fasting,”  he  told  them.  So 
they  fasted  no  more.  Then  he  was  the  only  man  there,  for  they 
were  all  young  maidens,  and  all  of  them  were  quiet. 
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O'ni  kAbo'tw  i'niy  utbgima'mwawAn11*' :  “Na'i',  i'niyapi  ni'n 
a'me  ’tcipi'ckane'tAman  aiyo''  ayanl'w  a'awi'a'wiyanni',  kegyapi'- 
gwagin  a '  t  a  '  ci'  i '  c  a '  wiy  A  gw  e  iiiaV''.  Agwiga/'win  u'wiya'A  wiiwa- 
nane'midtcini  ninA'megu  newawiina/netA  mA'ni  ki'yanan11*'. 

5  Inidtca/'i  tA''sw  a'cita'a/'gwa'igi  ni'wita'megogki',  nk'atAp  aiyo 
'i  me'ce'megu  me'nwina'*',”  a/'inadtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1'.  Ane'- 
tAp  a'Anwadtcina/wamadtci'.  AnetAga/'1',  “Agwi'megu  kAna/g1^',” 
a/'inidtci'.  “Aiyo''megu  ni'nA  ni'tA'ciwidtciketema/ge'sigkey ' 
a/'inidtci\  O'nip  awA'si'megu  na'kA/dtci  tA''swi',  “O'  ninAga/’i 
10  ki'wi'tamenne';”  a/'igudtci  me'to'sane'niwa'*'.  A'ke''ka'Agi  na'- 
'ina'i  wl'am^tc1'.  “  Inina''megu/;  a',inadtci'. 

O'n  u'gwi'sAn  a'ke'kane'megudtc  i'n  a'ci/'tcigadtci', — agwi'yupi 
widtci'e'gudtcinni', — A'te''teip  awi'niwAn11*'.  “Cina'gw  Ano''se', 
Inimeguyatu'g  a'ki'ciwAni'ka/'ciyAn111',”  a/'igu'Hc1'.  a Nene'kane'- 
15miyAne  iriA'n  a'gwi  mAni'na'  a'kwAmAtA'manin11*'.  Nene'kiine- 
miyAne'dtca'  awi'tA  mA'ni  wi'a'miyAni  nene'kane'tAgApA',” 
a''igudtc‘'. 

“Ci'!  medtciwa'nA  na'kA'dtci  kagd''i  ki'i'ci'a''kwAmAtA! 
'Ini'kudtci  mA'nni'/’  o'sA'n11*'. 

20  “Na'i',  katA'megu  na'kA/dtci  wi'nene'ka'nemAdtc  i'cita''a'kAnni',” 

a/'inadtci'.  “MamA'ka'dtci  yu'  wi'n  aiyo'i  ki'pya'te'kwamu  kago'' 
i'ci'aneme''siyAnne'.  Agwiga/'ina'i  kinA'megu  wi'nAnaTka'wA- 
dteini  tA''swi  wi'witame'nugwan11*'.  I'n  a'cipyadtcike'kane'- 
menan  a'i'ca'wiyAnni'.  Ni'naiyo  wi'n  aiyo''megu  ni'A''ckwi',” 
25a/'inidtc  u'gwi'sAn11*'. 

“Awa'V',  negwi''i,  wita'miyAnne'.  Kiwinanawuti''kAgo'A';  pina'- 
pi'kApA  na''kA';  mA'ni  wi'n  aiyo'’  agwimegu'kago'*'.” 


“ Agwidtca/'megu  kAna'gkwA',”  a'inidtci'meg  u''gwi'sAnni\ 

“'O,  'o'!  ke''ten  i'ni  kl''i'cawwi',”  a,’inadtci'. 

30  'O'nip  i'nina'  a'a'miwadtci  me'to'sane'niwAgki\  'O'nip  Ane’ki'i'- 
megu  a'A'ckwi''iwadtei<;  iniye'e'megu  kiwi'ute'taneme'gudtci'  a'A'- 
'ckwinidtci'. 

Ki'cinyawuguna'tenidtci' :  “Na'i',  ki'nawAnuna/'wapenA  ketbgima'- 
menannA',”  a/'inidtci'.  A'yagwani  ki''apennA',”  a/'inadtei  me'to- 
35  'sane'niwa'1'. 

“  'Au',”  a''inidtci'. 

“MAn  i'nina'tca'i  wi'a'miyAgwe  nyawugunAgA'ke<;  inina''megu,” 
a',inadtc1'. 

'O'n  inina'i'winig  a'a'miwadtci'.  A'nawAnuna'wawadtc  ami'- 
40nidtci'f',  ki'ci'cwa'ci'gA  tA'suguna'tenidtci'.  A'AneminAna'piponiwa- 
dtci'meg  a'pemiponi'nidtcinni'.  KAbo'tw  a'wapi'a'kwA'a'kwAtA'- 
mowadtci  niga'nitcigki'.  KAtawi'megu  ke'gime's  a'a'kwAmAtA'- 
mowadtc‘'.  Naneguti'megu  a'pino's5'wiwadtci'.  A'nAgi'ci'nowadtc 
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Pretty  soon  their  chief  (said):  “Eventually,  I  am  getting  tired  of 
this  place,  always  staying  at  the  same  place.  We  are  acting  like 
blind  people  now.  Of  course  no  one  has  any  control  of  me,  I  myself 
have  the  control  over  our  lives.  And  so  as  many  of  those  who  also 
think  that  way,  may  go  with  me,  for  I  am  going  to  move  to  a  new 
pleasant  location,  not  very  far  away  from  here,”  he  told  the  people. 
It  is  said  he  made  some  of  them  willing  by  his  words.  “It  can  not 
be,”  said  some.  “I  shall  indeed  remain  here  and  live  humbly  with 
them,”  they  said.  Now  it  is  said  again  he  was  told  by  the  greater 
number  of  people,  “O,  I  am  going  with  you.”  He  stated  the  time 
when  he  was  going  to  move.  “It  will  be  at  that  time,”  he  said  to 
them. 

Then  his  son  found  out  that  he  was  doing  that,  for  it  is  said  he 
was  not  living  with  him,  it  is  said  he  was  at  a  distance.  “Well, 
father,  I  suppose  you  have  already  forgotten  me,”  he  said  to  him. 
“If  you  think  of  me  now,  I  am  not  sick  yet.  If  you  thought  of  me, 
you  would  not  have  been  thinking  of  moving,”  he  was  told. 

“Gracious!  as  if  you  would  get  sick  in  any  way  again!  It  is  all 
right  now,”  his  father  (said). 

“Now,  do  not  ever  again  wish  to  think  of  him,”  he  said  to  (his 
father).  “You  will  surely  have  to  bring  your  head  here  to  pray  to 
him  if  you  are  in  any  way  in  danger.  You  will  not  take  care  of  as 
many  as  shall  go  with  you.  That  is  what  I  have  known  you  to  do 
in  the  past.  For  myself  I  shall  remain  right  here,”  his  son  said. 

“It  would  be  better  for  you  to  go  with  me,  my  son.  We  then 
might  always  see  each  other  about;  and  you  might  see  fresh  things; 
right  here  there  is  nothing.” 

'I  can  not  possibly  do  it,”  his  son  said. 

“O,  ho!  Surely  you  will  do  that,”  he  said  to  (his  son) 

Then  it  is  said  the  people  moved.  And  it  is  said  a  few  of  them 
remained;  those  same  people  who  had  worried  over  (the  one  blessed) 
remained. 

After  they  had  been  gone  four  days:  “Now  we  shall  follow  our 
chief,”  he  said.  “We  shall  go  wherever  he  goes,”  he  told  the  people. 

“All  right,”  they  said.  * 

“We  shall  move  at  this  time,  in  four  days;  sureiy  at  that  time,” 
he  said  to  them. 

At  that  time  they  moved.  They  followed  those  who  moved,  after 
they  had  gone  eight  days.  They  camped  on  their  way  in  the  same 
places  the  (others)  had  camped  in  succession.  Pretty  soon,  those  in 
the  lead  began,  each  and  all  of  them,  to  get  sick.  Nearly  all  of  them 
became  sick.  One  out  of  so  many  was  well.  They  stopped,  for  they 
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a'pwawi'megukA'eki'a'miwa^c1'.  O'nip  a  a'ckAmi'megu  a  kwAmA- 
tA/mowadtci'.  lya/'maAgi'ga'  a'amlwadtci'meg  ite'p1'.  _  O'n 
a'ckAmi'megu  'a'a'Ane'kI''iwadtci  pwawi'a  kwAmA'tAgigkl  .  O'nip 
Utogima/mwawAn  a'Ano'kane'gowadtci  pete'gi'c1'.  “MA'ni  wl'- 
5'inagkwe':  'Kenatawino'nipi  kenAtawanetA'magoplV  kl'dnapwA 
nanimi'ena'gkwA'.  Wl'nAdtca'i  wI'ugimawi'wwA',”  a'i''ciwadtc 
u'gimawwA'. 

O'nipi  pete'g  a'i'pa''owadtc  ano'ka'netcigkl'.  Ca'wine  Id  ne'- 
pawadtci5.  Wa/pAnig  a'nAgi'cka'wawadtc  I'ni'  aml'nOtci'1'.  Inini'- 
lOmegu  a'mawina,wawadtci'.  “Na7,  keme'kwanetA'magopi  kenata'- 
winonni'.  Tcagi'meg  a'kwAmA'tAmog  I'niyagkA\  Inidtca/'  a'cipya- 
dtci,Ano'ka'ci/yAmedtci  ketogima'menannA'.  ''I'ni  wl''inagkwe',’ 
nete'gunannA'.  '  Wi'nAdtca'i  kl'utogimame'mapen114'/  ketegwA'- 
dtca'i',”  a'i'nawadtc1'. 

15  O'n  I'nini  wayo'si'nidtcin  a/'pyanidtc1'.  “KA'cidtca/'  inadtci'- 
mowAgki'  ?  ”  a/'inidtc1'.  A'adtcimo''emedtc1'.  “'O';  wa'nA'Ini. 
Na'i',  ka'tA  wfna/'sa'Adtc  inaneml'yagAni  no'V',  agwiku''megu 
kag5''i  pA'ci'megu  ke'ka'netAgin”1'.  I'ni  yu  ‘'Au',’  inA'te', 
na'sa'Atedtca'i',  me'ce  wl'nA  no'niAgawe  tapi'I'yagApA' ;  Ini'meg 
20a'mi'ta'i  poninene'ka/netAgk1',  mo''tci  mA'ni  na'tA'se'nw  a'ta'- 
pi'Adtc*'.  Agwi'megu  lcAna'gkwA';  kepemi'meguwapi''kAnegkwA'; 
I'n  a'<cawidtciV’  a''inadtc1'. 

O'nip  a'adtci'mo'adtc  l'ni'i  me'to'sane'niwa'1',  “Na'i',  a'gwi 
kina'nA  kago'd  wI'i'ci'A'penawene'kai'yAgwin111'.  A'penawene'ka'- 
25gwa’ig  a'gwi  wi'me'ci'e'nAgwinni', — cewii'n  aiyo''megu  kl'tA'cikl'ca'- 
wipennA'.  U'wiya'A  wi'wAdtca'notawwA'.  Ki'tAtAgwidtea/'meguwI- 
se'nipennA',”  a/'inadtci  wltame'gudtci'i'. 

0'nni',  “Nl'nnA',”  a'i''ciwadtci  negu't1'.  Sa'sa'si'meg  a'wAdtca'- 
notadtci'.  O'nipi  kegime’si'megu  a'wl'se'niwadtci'.  Inigi'ga'  ano- 
30 'kana/'igig  a'wl'pu'gawadtci'.  O'ni  kl'ciwfse'niwadtc1',  “MA'ni 
wI'dnegWA  no'V':  ‘  KlnA'megu  kegwi''sA  ka/'sipi  ne'cki'gamowA 
wi'ml'kedtci''enegki';  wlnA'megu  kegwi''sA',  a'gwi  kutA'gkA'.  Agu'- 
wiya'A'/  kl'dnapwA  no''sA<,  n!nA'kudtci  ne'cagwa'nemu  wi'mi'ke'- 
dtci'edtci'.  I'nidtca/'  ni'nA  wI'udtcike'kA''wiyagkwe',”  a/’inadtc1'. 

35  I'nipi  wi'nanig  a'pe'nowadtci\  A'piti'gawadtc  a'tcItApI/'inidtci\ 


“Cina/gkwA'!”  a,'inidtci'. 

“MAnidtca/'  a'i'.'ciwadtci  kegwi''sA':  klnA'megu  kegwi'sA  ne'cki'- ’ 
giimowA  wl'na'sa/'enegki',  klnAma/'megu  ka/'sip1',  agwiga/'i  kutA'- 
gaM'.  IvmAdtca''megu  kene'ckinawa'a/petugke'.  'MA'n  a'i'dtci 
40  klnA'megu  kegwi''sA',  kI''inapwA',’  'I'wa'a'.  ' Wi'pwawikago'i'ina'- 
nemadtci  ma'A'nni',’  'I'wa'a',  'nInAdtca''megu  ni'ne'cka'nemegkwA',’ 


'I'wa'a'  ” 


'O',  wa'na'l'ni!” 

( Wi'pyawAgiga'wInA'megku',  cewa'nnA'  'a'gwi  kina'nA  wi'a- 
45  kwAmAtA'mAgwinni',’  i'niwAn  I'nini  kl'kane'nanAnni'.” 


<<  w 
((  ' 
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were  unable  to  move  on.  Then  they  became  sicker.  The  others 
were  moving  right  along  toward  them.  Those  who  were  not  sick 
grew  less  in  number.  Then  it  is  said  they  were  ordered  by  their  chief. 
"This  is  what  you  must  tell  him:  'It  is  said  your  medicine  is  desired 
of  you,’  you  are  to  tell  the  one  who  used  to  make  us  dance.  He  will 
be  the  chief,”  so  said  the  chief. 

Then,  it  is  said,  those  who  were  employed  ran  back.  They  slept  at 
half  way  there.  The  next  day  they  met  those  who  were  moving. 
They  went  straight  to  him.  "Now,  your  medicine  is  being  thought 
of.  Those  people  all  are  sick.  That  is  why  our  chief  has  sent  us 
hither.  'You  shall  tell  him  that,’  he  told  us.  'Verily  we  shall  have 
him  for  our  chief,’  he  truly  said  of  you,”  they  told  him. 

Then  he  whose  father  (the  chief)  was,  came.  "What  have  they 
said  ?”  he  said.  Then  he  was  told.  "O,  yes.  Now,  do  not  think  of 
saving  my  father,  for  he  does  not  know  a  single  thing.  For  if  you  say, 
'All  right’  to  him,  even  if  you  make  him  well,  of  course  for  a  short 
time  you  might  please  him;  then  he  would  no  longer  think  about  it, 
even  when  you  have  pleased  him  several  times.  It  cannot  be  helped; 
he  just  goes  ahead  and  leaves  you;  that  is  what  he  does,”  he  said 
to  him. 

Then,  it  is  said,  he  told  the  people,  "Now,  we  shall  not  be  affected 
in  any  way  by  disease.  We  shall  not  catch  it  from  those  who  have 
the  disease,  but  we  must  settle  the  matter  right  here.  Some  one  is  to 
give' a  feast.  All  of  us  indeed  are  to  eat  together,”  he  said  to  those 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied. 

"O,  I  (will  do  it),”  said  one.  He  prepared  a  feast  in  haste.  Then, 
it  is  said,  all  of  them  feasted.  Those  who  had  been  sent  also  ate  with 
(the  rest).  Then  after  they  ate,  "You  must  tell  my  father  this: 
'Your  own  son  has  forbidden  you  alone  to  be  doctored;  it  is  your  own 
son,  no  other  person.  No  other  person,’  you  are  to  tell  my  father,  for 
I  am  unwilling  that  my  father  should  be  doctored.  That  is  Avliy  you 
should  name  me,”  he  told  them. 

Then  it  is  said  they  started  out.  They  entered  where  (the  chief) 
was  sitting. 

"  Well!”  he  said. 

"This  is  what  your  son  says:  your  own  son  lias  forbidden  that  you 
be  made  well,  that  is,  you  yourself  alone,  not  others.  You  must  have 
made  him  angry.  'This  is  what  your  own  son  said,  you  tell  him,’ 
he  said,  'So  he  would  not  have  anything  against  this  person,’  he  said. 
'Fie  may  hate  me,’  he  said.” 

"Oh,  that  is  it!” 

'  "However,  they  will  come,  but  'we  shall  not  get  sick,’  said  that 
friend  of  ours.” 
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O'ni  wa'pAnig  a'ponfe/tInidtci'.  Ite'p  a'anu'tawadtc  o''sAnni'. 
“Cina/gwA,  'Ano''se',  a'gw  ina'  mA'ni  tA'cimenwimenwipemate'sI'- 
yiigo'  I'ni  yo'wwe';  wa/dtci  pedtcimena'niyowwe',  'Ano''se'.  Na'i', 
nmAdtca/'megu  nene''ckigamu  wl'na'sa/'enegk1'.  Ma'A'gi  wi'n  a/gw 
5i'nAgini  kutAgA'gki';  kinAdtca/'megu  ka/'sip1',”  a/'inadtc  o''sAnni'. 


“'O',  negwk'i,  nepTgi'ckanetAku'5  mo 'to1*,  negwl''i,  a'me'to- 
'sanenl'wiyAn111',  negwi''1'.  Ketapi'idtca/'meg  I'n  a'tota'wiyAn111', 
AwA'si'megu  pe'gi'ckyaw  a'me'to'sa/neni'wiyan111',  Inugi- 

Kl'cetu- 


negwi 


/'i' 


u  gwi  sAn1 


menegke',  awA'si'megu  ki'menwikI'witA'.  'I'nni',  negwi' 


dtca''mAn  aiyo''megu  ni'tA'ciponime'to'sa/neniwv 
10  namoyanemegon'i  wI'nepo''iyann1',”  a/'inadtc 

“Qawii/  negwi''1',  menwi'megume'to'sane'niwinnu';  A'penadtci'megu 
kl'nene'ka'nemawA  me'to'sane'nIwwA',  I'niyu  wI'ugima'wiyAn111'. 
Kl'n  ini'megu  mamadtcigi  wl'inane'menegk1'.  Kl'penedtca/'  ugi- 
mawi"enegki',  A'penadtci'megi  kl'nene'ka'nemawA  keme'to'sa'- 

15nennnmA',  l'nina'  i'cime'kwane'menegk1'.  '0  pwawiga/'ime'kwane- 

l''1',  ca/'ck 

Ini'meg  a'cikA'eki''toyani  wl'i'nenan111', 

l''1',”  a/'igudtci'.  A'ne'penidtc1'. 

“ Sa'sa'si'megu  pitA'u'’ku',”  a'i'nemedtc1'.  Kegeni'meg  a'plta'- 
20  'omedtc1'.  Kl'cipIta,'oinedtc1',  A'ekuta'w  a'tAne''canig  l'na'i 

tepe''ke'.  Me'cena''megu  nya'wugun  I'na'  a'tAne''canigi  pe'kuta'- 
niginni',  a'A'pinidtc  o''sAnni'. 

O'nip  a'adtei'mo'adtci  wayo'si'nidtcin  l'niyA  neni'wwA' :  “A'ekuta'w 
In  A'penaweniga/'In111';  a'ml'catanemo'migA'k  a'ugimawine'tawa'- 
25migA'k1',  I'nini  wa'dtc  i''cikegki'.  Na'i',  mAnidtca/'  ami'ea'- 


a'i'nenan 


negwi 


mu'gki'. 


wiyAgkwe'.  Aiyo''i  pepe'tci'ma'  i'cikl'kigata'we  kegime'si'megku'. 
Nyawugunidtca/'  a'gwi  wi'pitigatl'yAgwin111'.  O'ni  nyawugu'- 
nagA'ke  wi'tAtAgwiwI'se'niyAgkwe'.  Napi'meg  I'ni  wfnene''kimAgwe 
30  wi'utogimamI'wAgwannA'.  ''0'  nuv'nA  wi'utogima'memAgkwe'/ 
wI''inAgkwe',”  a/'inadtc  I'nin  ugimawi'u'ckina'wa'An111'. 


O'nip  I'n  ugimawi'u'cki'nawa'  a'negu'ti'adtc  ute''kwamAnni'. 
A'm  awA  dtci  'meguwawene ' '  sini  dtc1 ' . 

O'nip  a'adtcimudtc  I'nA  nenI'wwA',  “Me'sota/wi  ki'a'mlpen  aiyo'- 
megu  ke''tcinne',  cewa'n  lya'  i  kl'cipo'nlyAgwe  nya'wugun  a'gwi 
35  wi'pitigatl'yAgwin111'.  O'ni  kI'cinyawugunagA''k  I'ni  me'ce'na'i 
wI'pItipItiga'tIyAgkweV’  a'<inadtc1'.  “'Inina'ka/'i  wl'utogima'- 
memAgwA  wI'wa'pAmAgkwe'.  ‘MA'nA  magwa/'6',’  ananema'- 
wAgwannA',  I'nananA  wI'utogima'mAgkwA',”  'a/'inadtci  me'to'sane'- 
niwa'1'.  A'mI'catane'monidtc1'. 

40  'O'nip  a'kl'kl'gawadtc1'.  Nya'wugun  a'pwawipltiga'tlwadtc1'. 
NyawugunagA '  tenig  a'pwawi'u'wiya'A'aiya''ci'a'kwA'niAtAgki'. 
A'tcagi'megukl'cina,'sawadtci'.  A'tAtAgwiwi'se'nyawadtc1'. 
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Then  the  next  day  they  camped  with  each  other.  He  (the  chief’s 
son)  went  over  to  his  father.  ‘'Well,  father,  you  are  not  now  con¬ 
tinuing  to  live  as  healthy  lives  as  you  did  there;  that  was  why  for¬ 
merly  I  forbade  you,  father.  Now  I  myself  have  forbidden  that 
you  be  made  well.  I  do  not  say  it  to  these  others;  it  is  you  your¬ 
self  alone,”  he  said  to  his  father. 

‘‘Well,  my  son,  I  am  discouraged  about  my  life  anyway,  my  son. 
1  ou  have  pleased  me  by  treating  me  like  that,  my  son.  There  is 
more  trouble  in  my  living,  so  now  I  shall  cease  living  right  here.  As 
soon  as  I  am  finished  talking,  then  I  shall  die,”  he  said  to  his  son. 
‘‘But,  my  son,  lead  a  good,  righteous  life;  you  are  always  to  think  of 
the  people,  for  now  you  shall  become  the  chief.  Certainly  they  will 
think  that  of  you.  If  you  are  made  a  chief,  think  always  of  your 
people,  that  is,  if  you  are  remembered  that  way.  And  if  you  are  not 
thought  of  that  way,  you  will  live  a  better  life.  That  is  the  only 
thing  I  say  to  you,  my  son,  at  this  time.  That  is  all  I  am  able  to  tell 
you,  my  son,”  he  was  told.  Then  (his  father)  died. 


“Bury  him,  right  away,”  they  were  told.  He  was  buried  in  a 
hurry.  After  he  was  buried,  a  fire  was  burning  there  that  night.  It 
kept  burning  there  for  four  days  during  the  nights,  where  his  father 
was  laid. 

Then  that  man  (who  was  blessed)  told  the  person  whose  father 
(the  dead)  was:  “The  fire  is  that  disease;  it  is  happy  because  it  has 
slain  a  chief,  that  is  why  it  is  like  that.  Well,  this  is  what  we  ought 
to  do.  Let  us  move  yonder  in  a  distant  place,  all  of  us.  Then  we 
must  not  visit  each  other  for  four  days.  Then  when  the  four  days  are 
up,  we  shall  have  a  feast  together.  Thus  we  can  deliberate  better  as 
to  whoever  shall  be  our  chief.  ‘‘  O,  this  person  whom  we  shall  have  for 
our  chief,’  is  what  we  will  say  to  him,”  he  said  to  that  chief’s  young 
man. os 

Now  it  is  said  that  chief’s  young  man  had  only  one  sister.  She  was 
the  prettiest  of  them  all. 

Then  it  is  said  that  man  said,  “We  are  all  to  move  away, 
near  here,  but  after  we  have  camped  there  we  must  not  visit  each 
other  for  four  days.  Then  after  four  days  we  can  visit  each 
other,”  he  told  them.  “At  that  time  we  shall  see  whom  we  shall 
have  for  our  chief.  Whomever  we  think  ‘  this  person  perhaps,’  is  he 
whom  we  shall  have  for  chief,”  he  told  the  people.  They  were  very 
happy  over  it. 

Then  they  moved  to  a  new  location.  For  four  days  they  did 
not  visit  each  other.  At  the  fourth  day  no  one  remained  sick. 
They  had  all  become  well.  Then  it  is  said  they  feasted  together. 


68  Idiomatic  for  chief’s  son. 
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'Q'nipi  kl'ciwi'se/niwadtci',  “Na'i',  kegime'simego'ni  wi'ml'cate'- 


siyAg 


kwe' 


I'ni  wi'utogima'miyAg 


kwe' 


Mo'tciyu/'megu  m'nA 


ne'ml'cami  ni'no'tA'.  Wl'tape/'siyAgwe  wi'udtci'i'ca'wiyAgkwe'. 
Pe'kidtca/'rnegu  kwiyenA'meg  ananema'wAgwan  I 'nan  A  wi'uto- 
5  gima/memAgkwA'.  A'gwi  wi'nAno'ckwa'I'yAgwin111',’’  a/'inadtcrme*to- 
'sane'niwa'1'.  A'mfcatane/monidtci'.  I'nip  a'ml'cate/'siwadtc1'. 
WAninawe'meg  a'tA'cita/'awadtci  wi'ugima'miwadtci'.  Ne'niwAg 
a'ke'tcimi'cate''siwadtc  a'AgawatA/mowadtci  wI'ke/'kA'udtci'.  O'ni 
ki'cinawA''kwanig  a'mawa/'ckawadtci'.  “Na'i',  i'niyapi  wi'wapA'- 
lOtiyAgwe  wi'ugima'wigwannA',”  a/'inidtci  ne'niwAn111'.  “Upyani- 
dtca/'megu,”  a/'inidtci'. 

Ane't  a'klwime'tciwapA/mawadtc  I'nini  ne'niwAn111'.  “Cina'gkwA', 
ma'A'gi  wi'wapArna/'sutcigi  pA'eito''a'Agi  mene''tA';  wi'ne'to'- 
piwAgki';”  a/'inedtci'.  A'cki'meg  a'klwike'tcawa'i/minagu/'siwa- 
15  dtc*'.  Ane'tA  ne'p  a'Ano’ka/'kyawadtci  wi'kwfi,pA'A/mawudtci'. 
“'Au',”  a'inedtci'megku'.  A'wa/pAmedtci'.  'O'ni  negu't  a'kAna'- 
winidtci':  “ A'sa'mipA'citd''iwAgk1',”  a/'inedtci' 

'O'nip  a'adtci'monidtci  wami''camitA' :  “Na'i',  mA'ni  ne'mi'cami 
k a ' cki ' a ' co wAne ' ' k  lgwiin llA ' ,  i'nanA  wl'utogima/memAgkwe'/;  a/'ina- 
20  dtci'.  “Kegime'sidtca''megu  kf  ku ' dtcawip wA' , ’ ’  a/'inadtci'.  O'nipi, 
“  Ke'ki'nawadtci  ma'netowAni  ka'kaneme'gugwannA',  I'nanA  wi'kA- 
'cki'a'cowA'ne'kitA',”  a/'inadtci'. 

O'nip  aVapikudtca/wiwadtci',  Apwawi'megukA'cki'a'cowAne'- 
'klwadtci'.  KAbotwe'meg  i'niyA  nii'pb'it  u'gwi'sAn  a'kudtca'wini- 
25  dtc1'.  A'kA'cki'a'cowAne,'kmidtci'.  A'wi'ckwa/wagA'ki  wawagA'- 
'Agig  a'mI'catane/mowadtc  a'kl'ci'utogima/miwadtc1'.  'Onipi'meg 
a'ki'ganudtc  a'nlmi''tcigadtci'.  I'nin  a '  kA  n  a  k  An  a '  wi  n  i  dtc 1 ' .  “'O', 

neme'c5'me'sAgki',  ni''kanAgki',  mamato'mutcigki',  'o'  no'dtc1', 
mane'towAnni',  no^tc1',  a''mAmato'rnawodtc1',  nb'dte1',  winwa'wwA', 
30  no'dtc1',  a'ketemina'gowadtc1'.  No'dtc1',  negu't1',  no'dtc1',  '5'  no'dtc1', 
mi''sonni',  no'dtc1',  anegi,'ku'ckAmowadtc1',  no' dtc1',  i'ni  no'dtc1', 
anegi'kwaneme'gowadtc1',  nb'dtc1'.  Ini'megu,  no'dtc1',  wi'i'ca'wi- 
yanni',  no 'Ac1'.  'O'  na'kA  no'dtc1',  'o'  no^tc1',  a'cowi  menu'- 
'tAnoni  wa'wudtc1',  no^tc1',  mya'cikAnone'nugwannA',  no'dtc1',  'o' 


35nano'ta,  no'dtc1, 


'o' 


wI'Anemi'A'kwi'ta'aw 


WA' 


No'dtc1', 


no'dtc1',  me'dtc1',  no'dtc1',  po'sipwawiponimcnugwan111',  no'dtc1', 
'o'  wi'nA  no^tc1',  naiya'nenwi',  no' dtc1',  ut5'tawenni',  no'dtc1', 
'o'  no'dtc1',  wi'a'wotAmwA',  no^tc1'.  'O'  'iniyatu'g  a'igu'te'e', 
no'dtc1',  'o'  no^tc1',  naNna'1',  no'dtc1',  a'kAno'negudtc1',  no^tc1’ 
40 '5'  ma'netowAn111',  no^tc1',  'ane'medtcinn1'.  No'dtci  'o'  na/'kA, 
no^tc1',  'o'  mA'ni  na''kA',  no^tc1',  'o'  nb'dtc1',  'anane'menan111', 
'O'  nAna'wwi',  no^tc1',  'o'  klyu'sa'tA',  no^tc1',  ci' 


no^tc1'. 
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Then  it  is  said  after  they  had  feasted,  “Well,  we  must  all  dress  up 
in  our  best.  Now  we  shall  have  a  chief.  I  shall  even  carry  my 
sacred  pack  on  my  back.  That  we  shall  be  happy,  is  the  reason 
why  we  shall  do  this.  The  one  of  whom  we  think  the  most  is  the 
one  we  shall  have  for  our  chief.  We  shall  not  do  this  aimlessly,”  he 
said  to  the  people.  They  were  very  happy.  Then  it  is  said  they 
dressed  up  in  fine  clothes.  Men  all  over  were  wishing  to  be  the  chief. 
The  men  dressed  up  in  their  very  finest  as  they  desired  to  be  named. 
Then  they  all  gathered  in  the  afternoon.  “  Well,  now  we  are  to  look 
at  each  other  (to  see)  who  will  be  the  chief,”  said  the  man.  “Slowly,” 
he  said. 

Some  of  them  were  looking  closely  at  that  man.  “Well,  these  old 
men  are  the  ones  who  will  be  looked  at  first;  they  will  sit  together,” 
they  were  told.  Behold  as  they  went  about  they  looked  more  and 
more  like  persons  of  advanced  years.  Some  ordered  water  to  be 
dipped  for  them.  “All  right,”  they  were  told  willingly.  Then  they 
were  being  looked  at.  Then  one  spoke  out:  “They  are  entirely  too 
old  men,”  they  were  told. 

Then  it  is  said  the  owner  of  the  sacred  pack  spoke:  “Now,  who 
ever  can  step  over  this,  my  sacred  pack,  is  the  one  whom  we  shall 
have  for  chief,”  he  said  to  them.  “Verily,  all  of  you  try  it,”  he  told 
them.  Then  it  is  said,  “It  will  show  who  is  known  by  the  manitou, 
he  is  the  one  who  will  be  able  to  step  over,”  he  told  them. 

Then  it  is  said  they  began  to  try,  but  they  could  not  step  over. 
Pretty  soon  the  son  of  the  man  who  died  tried  it.  He  was  able  to 
step  over.  There  was  a  great  noise  of  people  whooping,  as  they 
were  glad  that  they  had  a  chief.  Then  at  once  it  is  said  he  (the  one 
blessed)  gave  a  gens  festival  and  a  dance.  That  person  (who  was 
the  new  chief)  gave  a  speech.  “Oh,  my  grandfathers,  my  friends, 
who  are  worshipping,  so  be  it,60  the  manitou,  so  be  it,  they  worship, 
so  he  it,  by  whom  they  were  blessed.  So  be  it,  of  one,  so  be  it,  gens, 
so  be  it,  as  many  as  belong  to  it,  so  be  it,  so  many  were  blessed  by 
him,  so  be  it.  That  is  just  what  will  happen  to  me,  so  he  it.  And 
the  lands  across,70  so  be  it,  the  side  of  whosoever  has  spoken  meanly 
to  you,  so  be  it,  shall  continue  to  end  with  their  desire  unfulfilled.  So 
be  it,  so  be  it,  so  be  it,  if  he  does  not  stop  annoying  you  with  his  talk,  so 
be  it,  so  beit,  he  shall  instead  be  cursing  his  own  town,  so  beit.  So  be  it, 
that  was  what,  so  be  it,  he  probably  had  been  told,  so  be  it,  when  he  was 
spoken  to,  so  be  it,  by  the  manitou,  so  be  it,  who  is  so  called.  And, 
so  be  it,  this  is  another  way,  so  be  it,  that  I  bless  you,  so  be  it.  Lo, 
the  person  who  walks  about  in  lonely  places,  so  be  it,  succeeds  in 


6®  “So  beit”  is  a  rendition  of  the  mystic  word  noitc''.  see  Jones’s  Fox  Texts,  p.  336,  footnote  1. 
7®  That  is,  another  set  of  Indians.  The  word  is  archaic. 
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natA'gi  negutwapya'gki',  no/dtci')  'i'nni',  nP^tc1',  ayi'gkl\  no^tc1', 
no'Hc1',  'o'  'anane'menan11*',  no^tc1'.  Iniyatu'gke',  no'dtc1',  'o' 
no^tc1',  'anane'megute'6',  no^tc1'.  'O'  na/'kA',  no'dtc'',  mA'ni, 
no^tc1',  a'AnemiwigadtcinedtcatAma'wigwanni',  no^tc1',  'o'  no'- 
5  dtci',  a'awAtenAma'wiyAiini',  no^tc1',  ayl'gi  wi'nnA',  no'dt0.1',  *'o' 
pemate''siwenni',  no'Hc1',  '6'  ni'ina'nemawwA',  no^tc1'.  'O' 
na/'kA',  no^tc1',  a'  aw  a  ten  Am  a '  wiyAn  n  1 ' ,  no'kc1',  na'kwapetAma'- 
wigwannA',  no^tc1'  wiga'tAtAgAdtca',  no'Hc1',  inA  na'Ini'megku',  no'- 
dtci',  wI'ina'nemAgkA',  no^tc1'.  'I'ni  no^tc1',  yatu'gke',  no^tc1', 
10 'o'  a'igu'te'6',  no^tc1',  '5'  na''ina'  nodtci',  kanonegute'e',  no^tc1', 
mane'towAnni',  no'Hc1',  na'ina'  nodtci',  myana',onadtci',  no^tc1', 
'i'nin11*',  no^tc1'.  MA'niyatu'gega'  no^tc1',  a'wawitAmagu'te'6', 
no'Hc1',  '6'  no^tc1',  mA'ni  ml'ca'mmi',  no^tc1'.  Ke'tenAdtca/', 
no^tc1',  'o'na'tA'senwwi',  no^tc1',  a'me'sane'tAmAgkwe',  no^tc1'. 
15 '0'  no'Hc1',  mA'ni,  no^tc1',  mi'ca'mrai',  no'dtcir,  'o',  'A'penadtcid- 
tca/',  no'Hc1',  'o'  no'dtc*',  kemenwino'dtc‘'  'o'  no'dtc‘'  me'to'saneni- 
wi'e'gwipennA',  no'dtci'.  '0'  no^tc1',  niA'nA,  no^tc1',  'o',  keme- 
'come''senannA',  no^tc1',  'o'  nP'dtc*',  uketeminawe''siwenni', 
no^tc1'.  Inidtca'no/dtci',  m'nAwa'dtc*',  no^tc1',  nAno''ckwe',  no^tc1', 
20 ine'inetuna'moyanni',  no^tc1'.  Wa'Hc1',  np'dtc*',  na'p1',  no^tc1', 
witAino'nAgowwe',  no^tc1',  wI'udtcino'dtciwi'ciginawa'cka'gwi- 
yAgkwe',  no^tc1'  '6'  no^tc1',  wl'se'niwenni',  no^tc1',  ma'neto- 
wAgki',  no^tc1'  'o'  no^tc1',  a'awAtenA/mawudtci',  n5'dtcf'.  'O 
l'niku'  wi'i'cino'dtcimenwina'wa'Agkwe',  no'Hc1'  'o'  no^tc1',  ma'- 
25netowwA',  '6'  no^tc1',  l'niku',  no'Hc1',  'a/'inAgki',  Ina'ina'no^tc1', 
kA'nonAgki',  no^tc1',  mA'nA,  no^tc1',  ko'ci'se'menannA',  no^tc1'. 
l'nidtca',  no^tc1',  'o' no'Hc1',  wi'i'tinidtc1',  no^tc1',  'o',  ma'neto- 
wa’1',  no^tc1'.  '0'  i'nidtca'no'dtc1'  wl'i'ci,  no^tc1',  ml'kwina- 
wata'gayAgkwe',  no^tc1',  katemina'gatcigki',  no^tc1',  wiga/- 
30  'siyAgkwe',  no^tc1'.  I'nidtca'no'dtci',  ne^k1',  no^tc1',  pemetuna- 
mono'kA'tawAgki',  no^tc1',  '6'  no^tc1',  ma'netowAnni',  no'Hc1', 
ma'kwa'nematcigki',  no^tc1',  a'nenI'wiyAnni'  'o'  na'kA/dtci  klnwa'w 
i''kwatigke',”  a'i'dtc  A'cki'u'gimaw  a/'ckigitA<. 

'O'nip  a'menwinawa'megudtc  i'ni  wami'camitA\  “  Ini'ku'1',” 
35  'a'ci'ta'adtci',  a'kAkAnotA/mawudtci.  O'ni  ki'cikiga'nowadtci',  ite'p 
a'adtci  ne'ci'kA'meg  I'na'  a'a'winidtc  a'tcagi'megumawi'Anenwi'- 
nite'e'.  I'kwa'wa'i'  sipo'g  i'V\ 


'O'nip  a'wapikAno'netOtc1'.  “Cina'gkwA',  ni'ka'nne',  pe'ki'megu 
kemenwa'dtcim  anadtci'moyAn  a'kAkAnotAma'wiyAni  neki'ganon111'. 

40Nemi'cata'nemmu'.  1  Ini'ku'i,’  nete'ci'ta'6'.  Inidtca/'meg  A''pena- 
dtc  i'ca'wi'kAnni',  ni'ka'n116',”  a/'inaHc1'.  'O'nip1',  “Pe'kiga/'meg 
a'menwanetAmo'wAgwan  ami'ci'atA'piyAgw  a'wi'kenwa/'cawi'- 
WAgwanniV'  a/'inadtc  utogima'mwawAnni'.  “I'n  ami'cimenwa'- 
wiyAgkwe',”  a/'inadtc1'. 
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getting  one  slice,71  so  be  it,  that  is  (a  way)  I  bless  also  you,  so  be  it. 
that  was  probably,  so  be  it,  liow  he  had  been  blessed,  so  be  it.  And 
again,  so  be  it,  the  person  who  continues  to  handle  carefully  for  me, 
so  be  it,  the  things  you  hand  over  to  me,  so  be  it,  him  also,  so  be  it, 
I  shall,  so  be  it,  bless  him  with  life,  so  be  it.  Moreover,  so  lie  it,  the 
person,  so  be  it,  whoever  receives  and  eats  for  me  what  you  have 
handed  me,  so  be  it,  who  eats  it  up  carefully,  so  be  it,  I  shall,  so  lie  it, 
bless  him  the  same  way,  so  be  it.  That  was  what,  so  be  it,  he  was 
probably  told  by  him,  so  be  it,  when  he  was,  so  be  it,  spoken  to,  so 
be  it,  by  the  manitou,  so  be  it,  when  he  obtained  mercy  from  him, 
so  be  it.  Then,  so  be  it,  this  probably  was  mentioned  to  him,  so  be  it, 
this  sacred  pack,  so  be  it.  Truly  for  several  times,  so  be  it,  we  have 
received  benefit  from  it,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  this,  so  be  it,  sacred 
pack,  so  be  it,  has,  so  be  it,  always,  so  be  it,  given  us,  so  be  it,  healthy 
lives,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  it  is  our  grandfather’s,  so  be  it,  blessing, 
so  be  it.  That  verily,  so  be  it,  is  the  reason,  so  be  it,  I  speak  aim¬ 
lessly,  so  be  it.  This  is  why,  so  be  it,  I  relate  it  to  you,  so  be  it, 
so  it  (the  food)  shall  also,  so  be  it,  have  a  strong  effect  on  our  bodies, 
so  be  it,  the  food,  so  be  it,  which  is,  so  lie  it,  offered  to  the  manitous, 
so  be  it.  In  this  way  we  shall,  so  be  it,  please,  so  be  it,  the  manitou, 
so  be  it,  and  that  was,  so  be  it,  what  I  said  to  him,  so  be  it, 
when,  so  be  it,  I  spoke  to,  so  be  it,  this,  our  grandchild,  so  be  it. 
So  that  is,  so  be  it,  what  the  manitous,  so  be  it,  will  say  to  each 
other,  so  be  it.  Then  that  is  the  way,  so  be  it,  we  shall  make  them, 
so  be  it,  mindful,  so  be  it,  give  the  blessing,  so  be  it,  if  we  are  careful, 
so  be  it.  That  is  as  long,  so  be  it,  as  I  shall,  so  be  it,  speak  for  them 
who  thought  of  the  manitou,  so  be  it,  you  men  and  you  women,” 
said  the  new  and  the  young  chief. 


Then  it  is  said  the  person  was  very  much  gladdened  who  owned  the 
sacred  pack  by  the  way  (the  other)  spoke.  “That  is  very  good,” 
he  thought,  because  it  was  being  spoken  for  him.  Then  after  they 
finished  the  gens  festival,  he  went  over  there  and  he  was  all  alone,  all 
the  rest  who  lived  there  had  gone  swimming.  The  women  (had 
gone)  toward  the  river. 

Then,  it  is  said,  he  (and  the  other)  began  a  conversation  together. 
“Well,  my  friend,  what  you  said  is  very  good  indeed,  in  the  speech 
you  made  for  me  in  my  gens  festival.  I  am  proud.  ‘  That  is  very 
good,’  I  thought.  So  you  should  do  this  always,  my  friend,”  he  said 
to  him.  Then,  “We  could  move  to  a  new  location  wherever  we  like 
the  best,  wherever  we  could  be  a  long  time,”  he  told  their  chief. 
“That  is  the  way  we  could  do  the  best,”  he  said  to  him. 


n  The  hidden  meaning  is,  that  he  will  kill  enemies,  obtain  victory. 
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Q'nip  a/adtci'mo'adtc  ume'to'sanem'ma'1' :  aNa'i',  ki'atA'pipennA<; 


a'gw  aiyo'4  wi'awi'yAgwin111'/’  a/'inadtcil. 
,nA'  y>  a/'inadtci'. 


“  'Iniga' mcgu  ki'i'ca'- 


wipen1 

Wa/pAnig  a'a/miwadtci'.  'Upyani'meg  a'Anemu'tawadtci'.  Me- 
5'ce'megu  nAno/'ckw  a/'awadtci'.  Wa'dtcipi  pAgi'ci'monig  i''awAgk1'. 
KAbo'twe';  “'Aiyo'*1',”  a'i'yowadtc‘'.  A'wawene'tenigki'.  Pi'tawa- 
'kl'gip  I'n  a'p5/mwadtci'.  A'kedtci/'tAnigi  tA^'kep  ape'ta'wa'krw 
A'penadtcipi'megonni'.  A'a'pedtciklwl'tawadtc  u'ckina'wa'Agki\ 

Oni'p  In  u'gimaw  ute''kwamAn  a'kA/nonadtci'.  “Na'i',  ne'si/M', 
lOmA'nA  nl'ka/nA  nrmlnawA  klya'wwl\  Ki'wldtca'wiwaw  i'ni  mA'n 
a'ki'ci'giyAn111'.  InA'megu  me,'teno'i  manwa'nemAgA  wi'uwi'ta/- 
wiyanni\  Wadtcidtca  mi'i'nenani  ne'si''1'/’  a/'inadtc  ute''kwamAnn1'. 

Kenwa'ci'meg  a'pwawikAna/winidtc1'.  Ca'Ak  a'tA'ci'umAmagina'- 
monidtci'.  A'ckAdtci'megku',  “Medtci'yatuge  nlna'nA'  cA'capwa'ci 
15  wl'menwa'nemidtcl\  Menwa'nemite',  yo',  Anwa'dtci'ka'A',”  a/'inadtc 
u'se''sa'Anni'. 

'O'nip1',  “Na'i',  wa/nA  mI'ca/te'sinnuV,  a/'inadtci'.  A'kl'cagu- 
dtcina/gu'sidtci'  cii/'eke'si'  a'ml'ca/te'sidtc1'.  Iniga'i'p  in  Ite'p 
a/'adtc  u'gimaw  l'nin  a'a/winidtc1'.  A'menwiwAdtca'owadtci/ga'i'. 
20'0'nipi';  “Na'i'j  nl'ka'nne',  mawinAtawiwf se'nitag  a'uwi'giyagke'/’ 
a/'inadtc1'. 


“  'Au'/’  a/'inidtci'. 

A’na'gwawadtci'.  Ke'tci'ne  pya/yawadtc1',  a'Api/dtci'kwaw  a'ma- 
winAna/,Apidtc1'.  “Cina/gkwA',  nl'ka/n110',  aiyb''  nAna/'Apinnu', 
25ki'uwi'wi  ne'sI'ma'A'/’  a/'inedtci  nenI'wwA\  ALv'n  a'i'ciw4'pAmadtc 
a'ki'cagudtcinagu/'sinidtc  a'tA'ci'ApAna/nidtci'.  O'ni  pemidtcina/w 
a'mawinAna'tApidtc1'.  "Na?,  nfka/n116',  kl'wi'tAmon ne';”  a/'inadtc 
uwk'kanAn111',  “na'i',  ketuwi'kani'tipennA'.  MA'ni  me'todtcidtca" 
'mcgu  na/'nin  ute'kwamagomi'yaga'A  yo'wwe';  I'n  amina'gomAgkiY- 
30 a/'inadtci'.  “Cina'gkwA'?  mA'ni  ku/dtci  me'cena/'mAni  m'ce'nw 
a'ki'citapi/'iyagke'.  Wl'nA  na/'k  ayigi'megu,  ‘neta/pi'egkwAY 
nete'cino'tawawwA\  Inidtca/'megu  nfka/nne',  wl'udtci'uwi'- 
wiyAnni',  kl ' u wl wi '  m  egu ' u ' ,  ninA'ku'i  kemenwii/nemene  wl'uwl- 
'tawe/menanni'.  Ki  uwlwidtca/'megu  m'ka/nne'.  A'pedtcimawin- 
35  Ana^Apinu  ketA/pInagkiV’  a'inedtci'megu'u  nenI'wwA\  Kenwa'ci'¬ 
meg  alApi'<Apidtc1'.  KAbotweme'gup  A'nenag  a‘udtcikAno'negudtc 
ugya'n  Iniya'ne  me'sotawe'meg  a'ka  cke'ta'womedtci',  “IvA'cina'- 
gkwA',  mA'ni  yo'w  a/'iyAnni':  ‘Kl'ci'A'ce'noyAnne';  'i'ni  wfnAtawi- 
wIdtca'wiwAg  i'kwa'wwA7  kete''ciyowwe\  IvA'cidtca'  ke'te'caw 
40  a'tA'ci'cagwane'moyAn  aiy6'ma/’megku'  ?  Me'cena''ina'i  keklwi'u- 


sa  pAmen1 


Inugidtca/'  uwi'wi'kAnniV’  a/'igu^c1'.  “A'pena/- 
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Then  it  is  said  he  told  his  people:  “Now,  we  are  to  move  to  a  new 
location;  we  shall  not  remain  here,”  he  told  them.  “Surely  we  must 
do  this  right  now;  to-morrow  we  shall  move,”  he  said  to  them. 

The  next  day  they  moved.  They  traveled  on  slowly.  They  went 
quite  aimlessly.  Toward  the  west  was  the  direction  they  went. 
Pretty  soon,  “Here,”  they  said  among  themselves.  It  was  a  nice 
spot.  They  camped  on  a  flat  between  hills,  it  is  said.  Halfway  up 
the  hill  was  a  running  spring.  The  young  men  frequented  that  place 
all  the  time. 

Then,  it  is  said,  that  chief  spoke  to  his  sister.  “Now,  my  younger 
sister,  let  me  give  you  away  to  this  friend  of  mine.  You  will  live 
with  him,  for  you  are  now  grown  up.  He  is  the  only  fellow  whom 
I  desire  to  be  my  brother-in-law.  That  is  why  I  say  this  to  you,  my 
younger  sister,”  he  said  to  his  sister. 

For  a  long  while  she  did  not  say  a  word.  She  was  only  breathing 
very  heavily.  Later  on,  “Well,  I  do  not  suppose  he  would  admire 
anything  like  me.  Of  course  if  he  admires  me,  I  would  be  willing,” 
she  said  to  her  older  brother. 

Then,  it  is  said,  “Well,  dress  up  in  your  finery,”  he  said  to  her. 
The  maiden  looked  very  beautiful  when  she  was  dressed  up  in  finery. 
Then,  it  is  said,  that  chief  went  over  there  where  that  fellow  was. 
They  cooked  a  fine  meal.  Then,  according  to  the  story,  “Now,  my 
friend,  let  us  go  over  to  see  if  we  could  eat  where  she  and  I  live,”  he 
said  to  him. 

“All  right,”  he  said. 

Then  they  started  out.  'When  they  came  near  where  the  woman 
was  sitting,  he  went  over  and  sat  down  comfortably  there.  “Well, 
my  friend,  sit  down  here  comfortably.  You  will  marry  my  young 
sister,”  the  man  was  told.  When  he  looked  up  at  her,  she  looked 
very  beautiful  as  she  was  laughing  there.  Then  he  went  and  sat 
down  on  a  different  place.  “Now,  my  friend,  I  shall  explain  to  you,” 
he  said  to  his  friend,  “now  we  are  friends  together.  So,  in  the  same 
way,  I  should  have  her  as  my  sister;  that  is  the  way  I  ought  to  be 
related  to  her,”  he  said  to  him.  “Well,  this  is  twice  that  you  have 
made  us  happy.  And  also  I  heard  her  say,  'he  has  made  me  happy.’ 
So  that  is  why  you  are  to  marry  her,  my  friend,  you  must  marry  her, 
for  I  want  to  have  you  for  my  brother-in  law.  So  marry  her,  my 
friend.  Go  ahead  and  sit  down  in  your  place,”  the  man  was  told 
anyway.  He  sat  there  for  a  long  time.  Pretty  soon  from  the  smoke- 
hole,  his  mother  spoke  to  him,  and  she  could  be  heard  all  over,  “Well, 
this  was  what  you  said  before:  'After  you  are  gone,  then  I  shall  live 
with  a  woman,’  you  told  me  before.  So  what  is  the  matter  with  you 
that  you  are  unwilling  here  ?  For  I  am  always  looking  at  you  from 
a  little  ways.  So  you  should  get  married  now,”  she  told  him.  “I 
3599°— 25t - 13 
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dtci  m a /n i  kemenwato'tAmon  uwiwe'tiwen111',”  a/'igudtc1'.  A'pwa- 
wiga '  'meguna  'wawa dtci ' .  Ininiga''megu  wi'nAp  ugyani'meg  a'ci- 

'ci/monidtci'.  A'pemipA''segwidtc  ite'p  a'mawinAna/'Apidtci'. 
Iya/'i  mawinAna/'Apidtc  a'  tcagino '  wini  dtci ' .  Inipi'nin  i"kwa- 

5wAnni',  “MA'sadtci'megu  kepA^kita'  aiy5''i  wi'pyadteinAna'A'piyAn- 
a'A'piyan111',”  a/'igudtc  i'nini'  ca'cke''si'Ann/'.  “A'cema'l  keke'tci'- 
megulvAno '  na  we '  s 1 '  /  ’  a ' '  igu  d  tc 1 ' . 


Q'nipi  pe'ku'tanig  a'na'gwawadtc1',  a'uwi'giwadtc  a'ci'wenadtc 
i'nin  i''kwawAnn1'.  W&'pAnigi  winwa'wA'  c&'cke''si'Ag  I'na' 
10  a'udtcito/'kinidtci  wawene'si'nidtcin  a'kl'ci'uwlwidtci'.  Cewa'nAp 
agw  unidtcane''sidtcinn1'.  I'nA  neni'wA  mA'kwadtci'meg  a'uwiwe'- 
tlwadtc1'. 

Ini'g  uwiwe'ti'Agi  neni'w  a'ke'twa'we'sidtc  i'kwa'wA  tcagi'meg 
a'i'cina''i'tadtc1',  o'n  i'ni'  k'kwawa'  a'tepa'negudtci  me'todtci'meg 
15  a'ke'tci''kwawidtc1'.  A'mawAdtcimi'negudtci  mi'cate/'siwenIli'. 
KrcimawAdtcimI/negudtci',  a'a'wAtddtc  uwi'gewagki'.  O'n  utawa'- 
mawAn  a/'minadtci'. 

Oni'p  InA  neni'w  A'penadtci'megu  mamenwina''  a'Anemi'adtci'a- 
dtci'mo'adtci  widtci'so'madtci'1'.  “KAnakAna'wiyagw  iniga'  mA'nn1' 
20‘n5/dtci  'o'  no^te1'5  I'n  amipwawi'A'cenowi''toyagkwe'.  Ino'wagAn 
A'penadtci'meg  i'n  ami'aiyo'tatag  i'ni  ma'netowikA'nawin111'. 
Ini'megu  wi'ino’ino'wayagkwe\  Me't6dtciga/'mAni  wadtci'nowAtw 
a'cikAna'wiyAgwe  mamatomo'yAgwin111'. 

“'O'  ma'A'ni  nAgA'monAn  ami'meguwi'ciginene'kanetA'magwin111'. 
25  <Eeki'ciga/'ma'A'nike'kaneta'pwAtugk0V  agwi'ma'ine'nAgowwe'. 
'A'gwi  nAna/'ci  wi’ne'ekikAn6ne'nAgowwe'.  I'n  a'ca'wiyanni<. 
Wl'tcawA'pi'tciga''meguke'kane'tAmagw  i'ni  ni'n  a'pe'kinAtawa- 
neme'nAgowwe',  wi'pwawi'uwiya'AkutA'gi'i'cike'ka/netAgki'.  Wl'nA 
negutidtca/'megu  ke'kane'tAmagw  i'ni  ni'n  a'cimegunAtawaneme'- 
30nAgowwe'.  U'wiya'A  wi'pwawiwAni'menag  i'n  a'ci'Agawane'- 
nAgowweV’  a',inadtc1'.  “Na'kA/dtci  wi'wi'cigi'meguki'cagu'dtcite- 
pa'tAinagkwe',  i'ni  na'kA/dtc  a'ciwi'cigi'Agawane'nAg5wwe',”  a'ina- 
'inadtcipa'pe'6'. 

'O'ni  kAbPtwe'meg  a'minawane'mawadtc  ane'tA'.  “A'gwi  ni'kai- 
35yowa'pe'  i'n  i'cawi'te'6'.  'Inugi'megu  kikfci'u'wiwOtc1',  pe''k 
A'penadtci'megu  ketadtci'adtcimo'e'gunannA',”  a'i'yowadtci'.  Ke- 
'tenAga/'megu  wi'n  a'ke'kanetAmowadtci'megu  nAgA'monAn111'. 

O'nipi  me'ce'  negutenw  a'pena'winigi  negu't  a'saga'dtcimudteIc: 
“Neta''pA'wA,  ni''kA  newiyA'ta'egwi  note'gki'.  A'Aniwa'nemA'ki 
40  wAninawe'megu  ketena'ci'nepennA',  netena/'pA'wA,”  a'i^tc1'. 
O'nip  a’wapA'cimedtci'megku',  winA'ga'  a'adtcimudtci'meg  ana'pA- 
,wadtc1'.  O'nip1',  “NyawugunagA''k  i'nini  wi'i'cike'gip1',”  a'i'ciwa- 
dtci'megku'. 
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have  always  spoken  well  about  married  life  to  you,”  he  was  told. 
They  could  not  see  her  at  all.  Surely  his  mother’s  voice  spoke  thus 
when  (some  one)  spoke  thus.  He  got  up  and  wont  over  there  and 
sat  down.  When  he  went  there  to  sit  down  all  came  outside.  Then 
it  is  said  that  woman  said  to  him,  “  You  barely  made  up  your  mind  to 
come  and  sit  down  where  I  am  sitting,”  he  was  told  by  that  young 
maiden.  “It  is  because  they  had  to  talk  to  you  a  long  time  (to 
persuade  you),”  he  was  told. 

Then,  it  is  said,  that  night  they  started  out,  and  he  took  that 
woman  to  where  they  lived.  The  next  morning  the  young  girls  (saw) 
a  very  beautiful  (girl)  woke  up  from  there  and  that  he  had  married. 
But  it  is  said  that  he  had  no  children.  That  man  and  she  were 
married  very  quietly. 

Of  that  married  couple  the  man  was  a  successful  hunter  and  the 
woman  knew  how  to  do  all  kinds  of  work,  and  she  was  loved  by  those 
women  just  as  if  she  were  a  grown  woman.  They  collected  and  gave 
her  presents  of  finery.  After  she  had  been  given  presents  collectively, 
then  she  took  the  things  home.  Then  she  gave  them  to  her  brother. 

Then,  it  is  said,  that  man  always  every  once  in  a  while,  continued  to 
give  instructions  to  his  fellow  clansmen.  “Whenever  you  are  giving 
a  speech,  contrive  not  to  let  this  be  absent,  ‘so  be  it,  oh,  so  be  it.’ 
That  saying  should  always  be  used,  that  is  a  manitou-word.  So 
that  is  what  you  must  always  say.  It  seems  as  if  this  is  easy,  namely, 
the  way  we  speak  in  our  worship. 

“And  you  ought  to  think  seriously  to  remember  these  songs. 
‘Probably  you  have  learned  these  (songs),’  I  have  never  said  that  to 
you.  I  shall  never  speak  unkindly  to  you.  That  is  the  way  I  do. 
What  I  very  much  desire  of  you  is  that  you  know  them  equally  alike 
that  no  one  shall  know  them  another  way.  That  you  know  them  in 
one  way  is  what  I  desire  of  you.  That  no  one  will  fool  you,  is  what  I 
want  of  you,”  he  told  them.  “And  that  you  would  love  them  very 
strongly  is  another  thing  I  desire  very  much  of  you,”  was  what  he 
usually  told  them. 

Then  pretty  soon  some  people  noticed  him.  “He  has  never  before 
done  this.  Now  since  he  has  been  married,  he  has  been  always 
instructing  us,”  they  said  among  themselves.  Truly  indeed  they 
knew  the  songs. 

Then,  it  is  said,  one  time  in  summer,  one  person  reported  a  terri¬ 
fying  story :  “I  had  a  dream,  a  wind  worried  me  terribly.  There  was 
wind  which  blew  very  hard,  and  we  were  blown  in  all  directions,  I 
dreamed,”  he  said.  Then,  it  is  said,  he  was  made  fun  of,  but  he  told 
what  he  had  dreamed.  Then,  it  is  said,  “In  four  days,  it  is  said, 
that  will  happen,”  so  he  said. 
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A'kwiya/'megu  wa'ci'sa'amago'maAci'  a'wapA'ci'meguAc1'. 
'O'nipi  ne'sugunagA'tenigk1',  “Onl'yatuge  wapA'ge  wAni'nawe 
kiwi  t Ana ' '  cin  Ag  k  we ' ,  ”  a/'iguAc1'.  “'O'  nl'nA  wI'nA  me'ce'meg 
a'ina'cino'wanan111',”  a/'iniAc1'.  'O'nipi  wa'pAnigi  nawA''kwanig 
5  a'pyadtciwIyA'ckinagwA'tenigi  negwa'nA’kwA'k1'.  A'ki'meg  asa-* 
'ge^siwaAc1'.  KAbo'tw  a'natA'mowadtci  mamye'cime' Aegon 
a'pema/'senigk1'.  A'mpyan  a'pApAgwA  dtciwaya/'senigk1'.  I'nip 
a'sage/'siwadtc1',  mAgwA''kiwAn  a’pegepegedtcaya''senigkl'. 

Inipl'ni  mfca/m  a'mAmatotA'mowaAc1'. 

10  “  'O'  kenA'’kumenne',”  a'i'gowa  Ac1'.  “MA'ni  neml'ca'menanima'i 

kfrnawitA'ci'a'pi'apwA'/’  a/'inaAci  maml'cAma/guAci'1'.  “Kegeni'- 
rnegu,”  'a/'inaAc1'.  Kegeni'meg  a'api'ckwi'sA'AowaAc1'.  Iniga- 
'me'gupi  ke'Acin  a'pyamigA'tenigk1'.  Ini'pln  I'ni  waml'ca'mitAg 
ite'p  a'ina'sAmi'gapaAc1'.  A'kA'nakA'nawi  Ac1' :  “Neme’co'me- 
15'setigke',  no'Ac1',  'o',  'aiyo',  no'Ac1',  mA'kwa'Ac1',  no'Ac1',  'o' 
kl'pe/me'  kapwA ' ,  no'Ac1',  'o',  sagi'I'yagagku',  no'Ac1',  'o',  keme'to- 
'sanenI'mwawAgki',  no'Ac1'.  MA’kwa/ AciAca  no'Ac1',  wl’peme'- 
'kaiyagkwe',  I'ni  no'Ac1',  a'c1'  no'Ac1'  nAtawane'menagke',  no'Ac1'. 
'0'  no'Ac1',  niA'ni,  nb'Ac1'  'o'  no'Ac1',  neml''camm1',  no'Ac1', 
20  I'ni  no'Ac1',  wa'Ac1',  no'Ac1',  '5'  me'cki'seto'nAgowwe',  'o' 
no'Ac1',  wl'nawu'gwiyagkwe',  no  “He1',  a'peme''kaiyagkwe',  no'Ac1'. 
I'ni  no 'Ac1',  wa'Ac1',  no'Ac1',  a'ci'seto'nAgowwe',  no'Ac1',  neme- 
'co'me'setigke',  no'Ac1'.  '0'  no'Ac1',  tapwawiketemino''tawigku', 
nb'Ac1',  klnwawA'ku'i  nb'Ac1',  kemanetowi'pwA',  nb'Ac1'.  I'ni- 
25  Aca'  nb'Ac1',  wa'Ac1',  no'dtcr,  me'cena'  nb'Ac1',  mAmatome'- 
nAgowwe',  nb'Ac1'.  I'ni  Aca'  no'Ac1'  'o',  i'cita'a'gku',  nb'Ac1', 

'a/'ci  nb'Ac1'  'o'  mAmatome'nAgbwwe',  nb'Ac1'.  Ini'megu  nb'Ac1', 
'i/'cawigku',  nb'Ac1';  wl"  p  wa  wi  k  u '  win  A '  s  agi '  sa  'gi '  ag  kwe ' ,  nb'Ac1', 
'o'  kete'ci'megbpwA',  nb'Ac1',  I'ni  nb'Ac1',  'a'cikl'cowa/nenagwe 
30 'o'  kl'dtci  no 'Ac1'  maneto'wawAgk1',  'o'  no' Ac1',  na''ina'  aiyo''i 
pAgi'sa'kwi'menagwe  kldtcimaneto'wawAgki'.  IniAca'ka'  ni'nA  wa'- 
dtci  me'ce'na'i  mAmatome'nAgowe,  neme'co'me'setigke',”  a/'inaAc1'. 

Ke'tenA'meg  a'nigaw  a'inaneniA'tenigk1'.  A'nenya'ckwa/'senig 
I/niy  a'AniwaneniA'tenigki' . 

35  'O'nipi  maml'cAma'gudtcinni',  “Na'i',  kfpeme'cka'wawAgi  maml- 
'cAma'wAdtcigki'/’  a/'inaAc1'.  “Me'ce'megu  tA''sw  a'A'to'gwa'ig 
aiyo'l  wl'pya'towAgi  kagb''1';  nl'kiga 'nopen  nA'.  ‘Kl'klga'nupwAp1',’ 
I'ni  wl'peminadtci'mo'Adtci  me'ce'megku', 

'iyan111'/  a'i'Ac1'. 

40  Inipi'meg  a'wapitaweni'ganiAci'  ca'cke/'sl'a'1'.  jSiomAgepi'meg 
a'kI'cinawAdtciwetowedtci  wl'se'niwen111'.  'O'nip  a'wapiklga'nowaAc1' 
a'mmi'I'wawaAc1'.  A'ma'naniAci  me'to'sane'niwa'  a'ta'pi'aAc1'. 
'O'nip  a'wapikA'nakA'nawiAc1' :  “'0  niA'ni,  nb'Ac1',  (o'  no 'Ac1', 
neneml'ca/menan111',  nb'Ac1',  a'me'sane'tAmAgkwe',  nb'Ac1',  wl'nA 
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He  was  made  fun  of  more  than  ever  by  those  in  the  relation  of 
uncles  (mother’s  brothers)  to  him.  Then,  it  is  said  at  the  third  day, 
“Now  probably  to-morrow  we  shall  he  blown  all  over,”  he  was  told. 
“O,  I  don’t  care  where  I  shall  be  blown,”  they  said.  Then,  it  is  said, 
the  next  day  at  noon  time  dreadful-looking  clouds  were  approaching. 
They  were  very  much  frightened.  Pretty  soon  they  saw  large  trees 
blown  by.  The  elms  were  blown  out  by  the  roots.  Then,  it  is  said 
they  were  frightened,  for  the  hills  were  blown  all  to  pieces. 

Then,  it  is  said,  they  prayed  to  that  sacred  pack. 

“O,  I  shall  answer  you  favorably,”  they  were  told.  “This,  our 
sacred  pack,  is  yonder,  you  go  and  untie  it,”  he  told  those  who  were 
ceremonial  attendants  for  him.  “Hurry  up,”  he  told  them.  They 
untied  it  in  a  hurry.  At  that  time,  it  is  said,  it  was  coming  close. 
Then,  it  is  said,  that  person  who  owned  that  sacred  pack  stood  up 
facing  it.  Then  he  made  a  speech:  “My  grandfathers,  so  be  it,  go 
by  here,  so  be  it,  quietly,'  so  be  it;  you  might  frighten,  so  be  it,  your 
people,  so  be  it.  So  we  want  you,  so  be  it,  to  go  by  quietly,  so  be  it. 
So  be  it,  that  is  why,  so  be  it,  I  spread,  so  be  it,  this,  so  be  it,  my 
sacred  pack,  so  be  it,  for  you,  so  it  will  see  you,  so  be  it,  when  you 
are  going  by,  so  be  it.  That  is  the  reason  wdiy,  so  be  it,  I  set  it  out 
like  that  for  you,  so  be  it,  my  grandfathers,  so  be  it.  So  be  it, 
believe  and  bless  me,  so  be  it,  for  you  are  the  manitous,  so  be  it. 
So  be  it,  that  is  wdiy,  so  be  it,  I  freely,  so  be  it,  pray  to  you,  so  be  it. 
So  feel  and  think  as,  so  be  it,  I  pray  to  you,  so  be  it.  So  do  that, 
so  be  it;  you  have  been  instructed,  so  be  it,  never  to,  so  be  it,  frighten 
them,  so  be  it.  That  is  what  has  been  planned  for  you,  so  be  it,  by 
your  fellow-manitou,  so  be  it,  when  you  were  declared  to  be  free 
here,72  so  be  it,  by  your  fellow  manitous.  That  is  why  I  freely  pray 
to  you,  my  grandfathers,”  he  told  them. 


Truly  the  wind  blew  to  opposite  directions.  The  storm  which 
blew  hard  was  blowing  to  different  directions. 

Then  it  is  said,  to  his  ceremonial  attendant,  “Now  you  go  around 
to  the  places  of  those  whom  you  attend  ceremonially,”  he  told  him. 
“They  are  to  bring  here  whatever  they  have;  we  are  to  hold  a  gens 
festival.  'You  are  said  to  hold  a  gens  festival,’  is  what  you  must 
tell  any  of  them  as  you  go  by,  ‘right  here  where  I  live,”’  he  said. 

Then  it  is  said  at  once  the  young  girls  began  to  clear  things  away. 
In  a  short  time  the  food  had  been  brought  together.  Then  they 
commenced  their  gens  festival,  and  they  gave  a  dance.  There  were 
many  people,  for  he  had  made  them  happy.  Then,  it  is  said,  he 
began  speaking:  “O,  this,  so  be  it,  our  sacred  pack,  so  be  it,  we  have 


72  That  is,  on  this  earth. 
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'TciHci 


no'Hc1';  o'  ma'netowwA',  no'Hc1',  '6'  I'ni  no'Hc1',  a 
wl'nA  no'Hc1',  'o',  no'Hc1',  na''ina'  no'Hc1',  'o'  witAmawi'iHc1', 
no'Hc1',  na''ina'  no 'He1',  'o'  ketemino'ta'wite'e',  no'Hc1'.  'O' 
no'Hc1',  ke'tenAdtca'  no'Hc1',  mA'ni,  no'Hc1',  'o'  mane'nw1',  no'Hc1', 
5  I'ni  mA'ni  no'Hc1',  'a'pemi  no'Hc1'  me'sanetA'mAgkw6',  no'Hc1'.1 
I'nugi  no'Hc1',  nl'nAga'  no 'He*',  a'pl'tci  no'Hc1'  wa'wAnaHc1'  no'Hc1' 
tapi'e'gwiyan111',  no'Hc1',  wa/Hc1',  no'Hc1',  inAno''kyayani  n5'dtci', 
a'me'sanetAma'gayAkkwe',  no'Hc1',  '6'  mA'ni  no'Hc1',  umi'ca'mmi', 
no'Hc1'  'o'  ke'tenAdtca''  no'Hc1',  'o'  no'Hc1',  neke'ka'nemegkwA', 
10 no'Hc1',  '6'  ma'netowwA',  no'Hc1'. 

“'0'  I'niHca'no'Hc1',  'o'  a'ci-n6'dtci'-'o'-na'pi-n6'dtci-'o'-wItA- 
mo'nAgowwe',  no'Hc1'.  '0'  wi'nAdtca'  no'Hc1',  'o'  mA'net6wwA” 
'o',  wata'pAnigk1',  no'Hc1',  api'tA',  no'Hc1',  i'nA  no'Hc1',  mamato'- 
mAgetA',  no'Hc1'.  'O'  na/'kA  no'Hc1',  cawAnO'g  api'tA',  no'Hc1', 
15api'tA',  no'Hc1',  'o'  ayl'gki',  no'Hc1',  'o'  no'Hc1',  mamato'- 
mAgetA'.  '0'  aiya'niweHca'  no'Hc1',  '6'  pemate/'siwenrLl',  'o'  netA'- 
'ci-no ' dtc* '-IcAno 'negogki ' .  'O'n  a/'kA,  no'Hc1',  'o'  no'Hc1',  waHci, 
no'Hc^'-pAgi'ci'monig1*1',  no'Hc1',  api'tA',  no'Hc1',  ayi'gk1',  no'Hc1', 
mamato'mAgetA'.  'O'  na/'kA,  no'Hc1',  wa/Hc1',  no'Hc1',  ke'si'- 
20yanigki',  no'Hc1',  mamato'mAgetA'.  Aiya'niwwe',  no'Hc1',  'o', 
no'Hc1',  pemate''siwenn1',  no'Hc1',  'o',  nAtota/'sAgedtc1',  no'Hc1'’ 
wl'inanetAmo 'nAgkwe' . 

“'0'ni  ki'cetama/'enani  no'Hc1',  'o'  no'Hc1',  pemino'wa'cigiwa'- 
'megu,  no'Hc1'.  Ini'megu  peminenAma'gayage  mA'ni  nekl'ceta'- 
25  menann1'. 

“Na/'kA',  no'Hc1',  wi'p  wawi-nd '  He* ' Ha'  cl' kagwi ' ' iyAgkwe ' ,  no'Hc1', 
A'pe'nawen*1*',  no'Hc1',  I'ni  no'Hc1',  a'ci-no'dtci'-nAtota''sAgedtc1', 
no'Hc1',  '5'  ma'netowAgki',  n5'dtc*'.  IniHca/'megu  wi'inanetAma- 
wi'yAmeHc1',  'I'n  a'i'nAgeHc1'.  'O'  ma'A'gi  pya'totcig  uwi'senl'wen- 
30wawwi',  Inu'gki',  no'Hc1',  niga'ni,  no'Hc1',  'o'  me'ckineHca'ta'wut- 
cigki'. 

“'O'  na'kA'Hc1',  no'Hc1',  'o'  mamedtcine'megku',  no'Hc1',  wl'nA 
niga'ni  ma'netowA  kano'nAgetH,  no'Hc1',  agwiHca'  wlna'nA  kago'' 
i'cinA'sAtawinAtota'sA'gedtcinni'.  Ca'cki'meg  a/'penawe  menwime- 
35  'to'sanenl'wiwen  i'n  a'cinAtotAma'wAgeHc1',  menwinAtawa/piwen 


o 


nal',  no'Hc1'.  Na/'kA',  no'Hc1',  mA'n11',  no'Hc1',  utA'ki'mm1', 
no'Hc1',  a'Anemiku'kwa'kapAta/ni'toHc  i'ni  no'Hc1',  a'ciwinAnAto- 
tAma'wAgeHci  mA'kwa'Hc1',  no'Hc1',  wl'inaneml'yAmeHc1',  no'Hc1'. 
Winaiyo  no'Hc1',  'o'  ma'netow  a'nemeHc1',  no'Hc1',  mawA/dtci-no'- 
40  dtci-nIga'nIwwA'.  WlnAHca'na/'i  neki'ca'wemegkwA',  I'niHca'  wa'Hci 
kina'gwi  mAmato'mAgeHc  I'ni  wfina'netAgi  mA'ni  ketotawe'ne- 
nanni<;  I'ni,  no'Hc1',  a'cike'caHcinAtota/'sAgeHc1'. 
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received  benefit  from  it,  so  be  it;  be  the  manitou,  so  be  it,  when  he 
spoke  to  me,  so  be  it,  when  he  instructed  me,  so  be  it,  he  took  pity 
on  (my  prayers),  so  be  it,  and  blessed  me,  so  be  it.  Truly,  so  be  it, 
we  have,  so  be  it,  many  times,  so  be  it,  gotten  good  from  it,  so  be  it. 
Because,  so  be  it,  at  this  time,  so  be  it,  it  has  made  me  happily 
excited,  so  be  it,  is  the  reason  why  I  am  performing  this  ceremony, 
so  be  it,  because  we  have,  so  be  it,  gotten  good  from  this,  so  be  it, 
his  sacred  pack,  so  be  it.  Truly,  so  be  it,  the  manitou,  so  be  it, 
knows  me,  so  be  it. 

‘‘That  is  the  way,  so  be  it,  I  am  relating,  so  be  it,  this  to  you. 
He,  the  manitou,  so  be  it,  who  is  in  the  East,  so  be  it,  is  the  one  we 
are  worshipping,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  the  one  who  is  in  the  South, 
so  be  it,  is  one  whom  we  also  worship,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  life 
is  what  they  alike  spoke  to  me  about,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  the 
one,  so  be  it,  wdio  is  in  the  West,  so  be  it,  is  one,  so  be  it,  we  also 
worship,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  the  one,  so  be  it,  who  is  in  the 
North,  is  one  we  also  worship,  so  be  it.  We  pray  to  them  alike  for 
life,  so  be  it,  to  bless  us  that  way. 


“Our  cooked  food,  so  be  it,  so  be  it,  has  blown  out,73  so  be  it. 
That  is  the  way  we  hand  out,  so  be  it,  this  our  cooked  food,  so  be  it. 

“And  so  be  it,  that  disease,  so  be  it,  will  not  afflict  us,  so  be  it,  is 
what  we  pray,  so  be  it,  to  the  manitous,  so  be  it.  To  bless  us  in 
that  way  is  what  we  say  to  them.  Those  wTho  have  brought  in  their 
eatables,  so  be  it,  are  they,  so  be  it,  to  whom  you  first,  so  be  it,  hold 
your  hand  open,  so  be  it. 

“And  the  last  time,  so  be  it,  it  is  the  head  manitou  to  whom  we 
speak,  so  be  it,  but  we  do  not  pray  to  him  in  any  way  startling. 
It  is  always  merely  for  healthy  life,  that  is  what  we  pray  to  him  for 
and  good  vision,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  as  he  continues  to  change 
the  appearance,  so  be  it,  of  this  earth  of  his,  so  be  it,  we  ask  him, 
so  be  it,  to  think  quietly,  so  be  it,  of  us,  so  be  it.  For  he,  so  be  it, 
is  the  leading  one,  so  be  it,  of  those  who  are  called,  so  be  it,  the 
manitous.  He  has  also  made  a  promise  to  me,  so  be  it;  that  is  why 
we  freely  worship  him,  that  he  might  think  that  way  of  our  town; 
that  is  the  way,  so  be  it,  we  ask  him  kindly. 


73  Meaning  unknown. 
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“'O  wknA  no'dtcY  nelvAno'negwA  wkpwawinote'ku/'tawFtc1', 
nd^tc1'.  ‘Me'ce'megu,  no^tc1',  nAna'wa'kAmmi',  no^tc*',  kl'tA- 
'cimAmFtommiY  kni,  no'dtcY  a/TcFtc1',  no^tc*'.  Fnidtca'  no^tc1', 
me''cena'no'dtcY  wa'dtci  nAto'ta'sAgi  mA'kwa/dtci-no/dtci-me'to- 
5  'sanenkwiwen11'',  nO^tc1',  wknA  no^tc1',  a'nIganima/netowidtci'/ 
no^tc1'.  WmAdtca'  no'dtcY  kAno'nagwani  wape'ckiku'pidtcine'nu- 
'soni  wfAnemiketeminaga'nidtcinni'.  Fnidtca/'i  wa'dtci  kinagwi 
kAno'nAgedtci',  wknA  na/'i  ukA'nawm111',  no^tc1',  'a'tAgwi/'setodtc1', 
no^tc1',  neketeminawe'skwenegki',  no'dtcY  kni  wa/dtcY  no,dtc11, 
lOna'wknA  no^tc1',  tA'gwi-no/dtc1'-mAmato/mAgedtc1'.  Inidtca/'wmA 
ca/'ck  a'cinAtota/'sAgedtci  mA'kwa/dtc  Anemiku'kwa'ka'piwen111', 
no^tc1'. 

“  Wi'pwawidtca-n6/dtci'-nAna/'ci-no/dtcI'-maiya'cka/gwiyAgwe  na/- 
'ciwagkI',  kn  a'cinAtota/'sAgedtc1'.  Imkg  a'sagi'e'gwiwadtci  ketApeno- 
15  'eme'nanAgki';  knidtca/'  a ' cikcginA to t a 'ma  w  Agi  wi'pwawi'megumai- 
ya'cka'gwiyAgkwe<;  'kni  pe''ki  nAtotA'mawAgki'.  Ta'nidtca/'i  wl'k- 
'cikegi  wi'Ano''tawidtci'  ?  A'ciniAgi'megu  wkk'cawiwwA',  a'cikudtci- 
menwi'genigi  wkn  ana/nemidtci'.  lnidtca/'megu'  ca/'ck  a'ci'nA'ag 
a'ci'genigi  nAtotA'mawAgki'.  WlnA'megu  na/'In  ute'cita/'agAni 
20  wi'pwawiiiAtotA/mawTidtci  myane'tenigki';  i'cikAna'wigwan111', 
'A'penawe'megu,  no'dtc‘',  menwi'genigki',  no^tc1',  wkAnemi-no^tc1'- 


nAtota/'sAgedtci'. 

“Ikii  no'dtcY  wki'ci-no/dtci'-nAtota/'ciyagkwe'j  no^tc1'. 


Me'- 

'teno'Y  no'dtcY  Iniyatu'gke';  no^tc1',  a'ci-no^tc1'-  kAnawkte'6',  no'- 
25  dtci!.  Inidtca/'iwa/dtckni'ci-no/dtc1'-nAto'ta'sAgke',  no^tc1'.  WknA 
no/dtci',  pe''k  rnA  no^tc1',  mawA'Hc1',  no^tc1',  ke'tcinAtota/'sAge- 
dtci';  no^tc1'/’  a'kA/nawidtci  kanakA/nawitA'. 

O 'nip  a'wapikiga/nowadtci'.  Me'ce'meg  a'pemi/nagwadtci'.  “Ma- 
me'ci'kA'meg  awi'tA  kago''  i''ci  nknA  nene'kane'mma'A'Y  'a'ci'ta'a- 
30  dtci  mAHii'ck'A\  Wadtcipi/nagwadtc1'.  Oni'pInA  kl'cetu/namudtci' : 
“KA/'ci  nemAmk'cI'em^',”  a/'inadtci  kutA'ga'a'1'.  aCl!  nagwa/- 
waiya'piyowwe'Y  a/'inFtc1'.  “'O'  kago’kik'megu  i'cike'tcimya- 
'cipemate'sltugke'/’  a'k'ciwadtci  wa/nAto'kA'. 


Cknipi  kl'chnegu'ukiga'nowadtc  a'A'cenonidtci'megku\  “T\a  V.i- 


35  dtca'  i'ca'witug^'Y  a'i'ci'ta'aktc1'. 


Q'nipi  kAbo'twe  nAnawkmegu  'a'nawu'trwadtc  umAml'ck'emAn111'. 
:Cina/gkwA',  kA'cidtca'iyo'we  ke'te'caw 


pyaiyAnni'Y  a/'ina^c1'. 


a  ’  p  wa  wi '  kna'  i'  aiy  ap  Ami  '- 


O'  mA'ni'iku'iyo'w  a'cita''ayanni';  ‘cl  me'ke  nk'k  aiya'niwe 
40  netA'ciklwlk!wktA'  ?  Agwiga'wknA  niA'ni  kago''megu  i'cikAnotAma'- 
wiginniY  nete'cita'edtca/'i  yoV6'.  Fni  kAbo'twe  pemino'wiyan111'. 
A'kAtawimegu'sagi'dtciyan  ini 'meg  a'medtcimowi/meguno/wiyanni'. 
Ca/'ck1',  'Nl'ka/nnAY  nete'ci'ta'e'.  Fni.  'O'  mA'ni  wknA  keml'ca'mi 
wi'n  agwi'megu  kago'b  wki'ci'akwa'tA'maninni',  a'cita'a/yaninni'. 
45 1'n  a'cita/tayanni',  m'ka'nne'.  Ini'meg  a'medtcimane'moyanni', 
inugi  wkn  a/gwi  wI'medtcimanemo'yaninniY’  a'kl'cowadtci'megku'. 
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“He  has  spoken  to  me,  so  be  it,  that  he  would  not  fail  to  hear  me, 
so  be  it.  'You  may  worship  me  in  the  most  lonely  place/  so  be  it, 
that  is,  so  be  it,  what  he  said  to  me,  so  be  it.  That  is  why  I,  so  be  it, 
pray  to  him  for  quiet,  so  be  it,  life,  so  be  it,  because  he  is  the  head 
manitou,  so  be  it.  He  must  have,  so  be  it,  spoken  to,  so  be  it,  the 
White  Buffalo  to  continue  to  give  us  blessings.  That  is  why  we 
freely  speak  to  him,  because  that  was  his  promise,  so  be  it,  which  he 
placed  in  my  blessing,  so  be  it;  that  is  why,  so  be  it,  we  are  also 
praying  to  him,  so  be  it.  That  is  merely  what  we  pray  to  him  for 
quiet  changes  of  the  seasons  in  the  future,  so  be  it. 


“That  what  is  a  dangerous  thing,  so  be  it,  may  never  come  to  us, 
so  be  it,  is  what  we  pray  to  him  for.  At  this  time  our  children  have 
been  frightened;  so  I  ask  him  that  that  kind  of  a  thing  shall  never 
strike  us;  that  is  what  I  mainly  ask  him  for.  How  verily  will  he 
lie  to  me  in  the  way  it  will  be  ?  He  will  do  just  as  I  tell  him,  for  he 
thinks  of  me  in  a  righteous  way.  That  truly  is  the  only  way  I  ask 
of  him.  It  is  his  own  thought  that  he  be  not  asked  an  evil  thing ; 
thus  he  must  have  spoken,  that  we  continue  to  pray  for,  so  be  it, 
so  be  it,  the  righteous  things  always,  so  be  it. 

“That,  so  be  it,  is  the  way,  so  be  it,  you  must  pray  to  me,  so  be  it. 
Only,  so  be  it,  was  that,  so  be  it,  the  way  he  spoke,  so  be  it.  That  is 
why  I  pray  to  him  that  way,  so  be  it.  Him,  so  be  it,  we  pray  to, 
so  be  it,  most  of  all,  so  be  it,”  was  the  way  the  spokesman  said  in  his 
speech. 

Then  they  began  their  gens  festival.  He  (the  attendant)  went 
away  and  left.  “  Probably  I  am  not  thought  of  in  any  way,”  thought 
the  ceremonial  attendant.  That,  it  is  said,  was  why  he  left.  Then, 
it  is  said,  when  (the  speaker)  stopped  speaking:  “Well,  what  about 
my  ceremonial  attendant,”  he  said  to  the  others.  “Gracious!  he  has 
gone,”  they  said.  “0  he  probably  may  be  feeling  badly  in  some 
way,”  he  said  unconcernedly. 

Then,  it  is  said,  when  they  were  finished  with  their  gens  festival 
he  was  still  gone.  “  Pray,  what  is  the  matter  with  him,”  he  thought. 

Then,  it  is  said,  pretty  soon  he  and  his  attendant  saw  each  other 
in  some  lonely  place.  “Well,  what  was  the  matter  with  you,  that 
you  did  not  come  back  over  there?”  he  said  to  him. 

“Well,  this  was  what  I  thought,  'Well,  why  am  I  just  staying 
around  all  the  time?  I  have  in  no  way  been  spoken  to,  I  thought 
formerly.  That  was  why  I  soon  went  out.  I  did  not  go  out  angry. 
When  I  was  really  obliged  to  attend  to  nature,  then  I  went  for  good. 
I  only  thought,  '[He  is]  my  friend.’  That  is  all.  I  do  not  desire  that 
I  shall  in  any  way  be  angry  at  your  sacred  pack  here.  That  is  what 
I  thought,  my  friend.  Then  I  hated  to  do  so,  but  now  I  shall  jiot 
hate  to  do  so,”  he  promised. 
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I'nipi  ki'ci'meguki'ganudtc  u'wIwAn11'':  “  Awitai'yiituge  kA'ckima- 
wapAtA'gAgo' a  pemina'nemA'ke'e,”  a/'igudtci'.  ''Cl',  me'cena'lncgu 
mawiw4pAtA,gAgo'AV’  a''inadtc  u'wlwAn111'.  O'nip  Ite'p  a'i'cinl'- 
'ciwadtc  me'cena''megu  mAmAga/'kwA'kin  a'kiwaklwa/gwAtagki'; 

5ane'tApi  pApa'siga'senugwanni'.  A'ki'gii'i  mAmAWAge'se'nwi  pe'kii- 
Wadtci'cagwane,monidtci'.  “ 'Inidtca/'ka'  nl'nA  wadtcin- 


meg 


ku' 


Ana/wikiwlta/'iyanni',  Acagwane'moyani  wl'tA'citepAto'AdtcigAnI'- 
wiyagke'.  A'pegi'ckane'tAmani  wa'dtci  nAnawi'megu  klwi'taiyagkeY’ 
a,<inadtci'. 


10  O'nipi  wlnA'megu  neni'wA  pine''c  a'nene'ka'nemadtci  me'to'sane'- 
niwa'*'.  A'gwiga'  “NmA'naW,”  wl'inane'megudtc  umk'cameg  api'- 
nidtci'1'.  O'nip  A'ckAdtci'meg  a'ke'ka'nemadtc  anane'megudtc  uml- 
'camegi  na/meg  api/nidtci'i'.  Ke'tenAme'gup  a'mane'cita/'anidtci', 
mamA'kadtci'megu  wi'mAmato'memedtc  a'cinAtawanetA'minidtc  i'na' 
15  api'nidtci'  umi''camegki'.  O'nipi  kegime'si'meg  a'nowi/wenadtc1'. 
A'kwinAtawi'i'cigwa/'ckanidtc  I'na'  api'nidtci'  uml'cameg  api'ni- 

Oni'meg  a/'pyanidtci  wapine'nu'sonni'.  O'n  I'ni'  a'pA'sepA'segwi- 
dtci'sa''emedtci'.  “Magwa/'megu  'aiyap5tanAge'ca'wagwannI';  a'gw 
20  a'ine'nAgowe  watawi'i'cawi'yagwinniY’  'a'i,nemedtci'.  O'nip1', 
“Ni'nAma'i  kewawanane'menepw  aiyo''  tA'sw  a/piyagkwe'/’  a'i'neme- 
dtc1'.  'Agwiga'i'pina'i  kago''megu  wI'i'cilvAna/winidtci'.”  Iniga'- 
'winA  niA'n  ana'nemadtc  uwFtcime'to'sane'niwa'1'.  O'ni  kinwa/wA 
mamA'kadtci'megu  wi'mAmato'menagkwe',  'a'i'cita/'ayagkwe'.  I'ni 


25  m'n  a'ci'anwaneme'nAgowwe\  Agwiga/'wmA 


wlnwa'wA 


pme- 


'saneti'so'wadtcinni'.  Iya''i  wi'mawitA'ciwidtcime'to'saneni'gawa- 
dtci  nmanA'meg  I'n  anenA'mAge^c1'.  Nete'cita'e'go'1',  wadtci'megu 
pyadtcipe'noyanni'.  Pwawiga ' 'Inito to 'nAgo  wwe' ,  kageya/'meg  i'ci'- 
megumya/neteg  inanemiya/gago'A  ma'A'gi  keme'to'sanenlme'- 
30nanAgki\  WlnA'megu  mA'nA  pame'nenagw  InA'megu  tepane'- 
menagkweY’  a'i'nemedtci'.  aInidtca/'i  na/'k  a'ca'wiyagkwe',  ki'poni'- 
meguwidtca'wiwap'wA\  Na'ina''meg  a'aiyapAmu'tagwanni',  i'na'i 
wi'pAgi'nenagkwe'.  Cewa'n  mi'megu  wi  ’  ki  wAkiwagwA ' '  soy  ag|  kwe ' 
agwiga''ina'i  wfkA'cki'aiyapAmi'ai'yagwinnl\  Ini'megu  wi'i'ca'- 
35  wiyagkwe\ 

“Kag5''  i'ciwawAne'cka'ita/'ayagkwe'.  A'cima'imenwi'genigi  wi'i- 
'ci'A'se'mi'agwe  ma'A'gi  keme'to'sanenIme'nanAgki'.  Agwiga/'i 
wfkegya'ckAtawa'nemagw  u'dtclna'i  A'se'nagwinni\  Ke'tcinawe'- 
megu  ma'netowAgi  mAmagegino''itcig  aiyo''i  ketA'se'guwawAgkiY, 
40  a'i'nemedtc  i'na'  api'nidtci'i  mi''camegki'. 
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Then,  it  is  said,  as  soon  as  he  was  finished  with  his  gens  festival, 
his  wife  said:  “Might  we  not  perhaps  be  able  to  go  over  and  see 
where  the  storm  went  by?”  he  was  told.  “Well,  we  might  go  over 
and  see  it,”  he  said  to  his  wife.  Then,  it  is  said,  they  went  over 
there  together  and  there  were  even  very  large  trees  lying  around; 
some,  it  is  said,  were  lying  with  great  fissures  in  them.  The  earth 
had  large  holes  in  it  (caused  by  the  wind).  That  was  why  he  was 
unwilling.  “That  is  why  I  am  staying  around  in  a  lonely  place, 
because  I  am  unwilling  that  we  should  be  depended  upon.  I  thought 
it  too  much  trouble,  that  is  why  we  are  staying  around  the  lonely 
place,”  he  said  to  her. 

Then,  it  is  said,  that  man  began  to  think  about  the  people.  He 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  as  “  I  too,”  by  the  beings  who  were  in  his 
sacred  pack.74  Then  after  a  while  he  knew  what  the  beings  who 
were  inside  of  his  sacred  pack  thought  of  him.  Truly  they  were 
ashamed  of  themselves,  because  those  who  were  in  his  sacred  pack 
wanted  to  be  surely  worshipped.  Then,  it  is  said,  he  took  them  all  out. 
Those  who  were  there  in  his  sacred  pack  did  not  know  what 
expressions  to  make  on  their  faces. 

Then  at  once  a  white  buffalo  arrived.  Then  they  were  each  one 
jerked  up.  “You  must  have  crooked  ears;  you  have  never  done 
what  I  told  you  as  you  should,”  they  were  told.  Then,  it  is  said, 
“I  have  control  over  you,  as  many  of  you  as  are  in  here,”  they  were 
told.  They  said  nothing.  “That  is  just  exactly  what  this  person 
thinks  of  his  fellow-people.  And  that  you  are  to  be  worshipped 
truly,  is  what  you  want.  That  is  what  I  reprimand  you  for.  Why 
they  do  not  think  themselves  clean.  That  they  may  go  there  to 
live  with  the  people  is  what  we  want  them  to  do.  I  truly  thought 
so,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  started  over  here.  If  I  did  not  do  this 
to  you,  finally  you  would  think  in  an  evil  way  toward  these  our  people. 
He,  this  person  who  takes  care  of  you,  is  he  who  owns  you,”  they 
were  told.  “Now  truly  if  you  ever  do  so  again,  you  will  discontinue 
being  with  him.  Whenever  he  moves  back,  he  will  cast  you  away 
at  that  place.  But  you  shall  remain  lying  there,  and  you  will  not 
be  able  to  go  back.  That  will  surely  happen  to  you. 


“That  is,  if  you  in  any  way  think  wickedly.  You  are  to  help 
these  our  people  in  a  righteous  way.  You  are  not  placed  there  to 
be  stingy  toward  them.  The  large  manitous  themselves,  personally, 
have  placed  you  here,”  the  beings  who  were  in  his  sacred  pack  were 
told. 


m  A  literal  translation;  real  significance  unknown. 
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“Agwidtca/'  aiyo'u'dtciwapi  na'kA/dtci  wl'nene'kanetAma'wagwani 
mya'netegk1'.  Menwi'genigi  ku/dtc  ina'netit  Ini'megu  pe''ki  wl'i- 
'ci'A'se'mi'Adtci';  Iniga'nlna'nA  wl'menwinawa/'iyagke'.  ‘  Ini'ku' 
anane/mAgedtciV  I'ni  wl'i'cita/'ayagke\  I'ni  wl'nA  pwawi'Ini'i- 
5 'ciwito''kawagw  agwi'megu  wl'i'cimenwinawa'I'wagan111'/’  .  a'i'- 
nemedtci\ 

Inidtca''ipi  ke'tenA'meg  a'wIto/'kagudtci';  a'ponikago'i'i'ci'a'- 
nomedtci'.  Iniga'wl'nApi  wa'dtc  ano'a'nomedtci',  keya'A'p  I'ni' 
a'cagwane'monidtci  keya'A'p  umf'camwag  api'nidtci'  uwlya'a- 
10  'ai'ya'1'. 

I 'nip  A'penadtei'meg  a’nene'ka'nemadtc  uwidtcime'to'sane'- 
niwa'1',  a'ci'megumenwi'genig  a'ci'a'pedtcinene'ka'nemadtci  wl'i- 
'ca'winidtc1'. 

O'nipi  kAbo'twe  na'kA'dtc  a'ke'ka'nemadtci  w!'i'ca'winidtc1', 
15  wI'A'penawene/'kanidtci'.  A'adtcimo'adtci'megku'.  “MAnl'yapAni 
wl\i'ca'wiyagkwe',  kl'A'penawe'ne'kapwA',”  a/'inadtci'.  “Cewa'nA 
ma'I'ye  wI'Anemina'moyagkweV’  a''inadtci';  'a'adtci'adtcimo'adtci'- 


meg 


ku' 


Ini 'meg  a'i'ca'winidtci’.  A'pema'mowadtci',  a'cigwl'cigwl- 
'lvAtA'mowadtc  uwIge'wawAnni'.  A'ckA,dtc  a'pyanutA/mowadtci'; 

20  'awiyatuge'meg  a'i'ci''senig  uta'Ine'mwawAni'.  aMe'cena''megu 
naya'p  uta'Ine'migku',  kekl'cikudtci'Apipema/mopennA';  Inugidtea/'i 
kI'nayapi'megu'u'uta'ine'metapwAV’  a',inadtei'. 


O'nip  i'ci'megu'u  menwiklwl'tawadtci<,  kAbbtwe'meg  a'pAgA- 
mipa''onidtci  wapine'nu'son  a'uwlgiwadtci'megku'.  “Na'Inugi'megu 
25  ki''amipwA';  aiyo''megu  pya'migAtwi  na'kA/dtc  A'pe'nawenni', 
cewa'nA  kl'a'cowIpwA'megu'  ca''cki  mA'ni'  si'powwi',  Aga'ma'egi 
me'ce'na'i  wl'p5'nlyagkwe'.  IvatAgii'  u'wiya'A  mena'cku'no'kidtce 
nya'wugunni'.  Tapi'wa/nani  no'mAgawwe'.  Ca'cki'meg  A'pe'ni'Ag 
ami'Amwa'Amwagwigi  na'kA'dtc  A'eki'pwa'Agki',  i'n  i'cinI''cwaiyAg 
30  amimaml'dtciyagkwe'.  MA'ni  wl'n  a'gwi  wl'menwawl'yagwini 
pwawitapwa'ta'wiyagkwe'.  Kl‘kl''cagudteitopwA'megu  kl'yawaw 
a'cine'ckime'nAgow  i'ca'wiyagkwe\  MAni  na/'k  a'cimenAgowe'- 
megu  i'ca'wiyagkwe',  pe’ki'megu  kl'tapitopwA'megu  kl'yawawwi'. 
Clna'gkwA';  kl'Anemi'megune''ckitipwA'.  A'cimeguna'ike'no'ig  I'ni 
35 wl'Anemi'adtcimo'e'tIyagkwe',”  a'"igudtei  wapine'nu'son111'.  Inipi'- 
meg  a'a'dtcimudtci'. 

Me'to'sane'niwAg  a'sage''siwadtci',  Ini  wlnA'meg  a'ca,'wiwadtci'. 
O  'nip  a’  p  wawik  a  '  cki'  a'  kwAm  At  a  'mowa  dtc‘ ' . 

'O'ni  negu'ti  nenl'w  a''cl'cadtci'.  Kl'ci'A'ckAdtcI'winig  a'mAta- 
40  'kwi'ne'sadtci  me'ckwipe'nawAnni'.  A'me'ckwipl'wanidtci'.  A’ma- 
wi'meguwA/dtca'udtci'.  A'AnA/gwinidtciyu'ga'i'.  Kl'ciwA'dtea'u- 
dtc1',  a'wapi'senya/'iwadtc  a'tA-so'gawadtci'. 
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“  Never  again  from  now  on  think  in  an  evil  way  toward  them.  If 
they  think  righteously  toward  each  other,  then  you  must  help  them 
very  much  in  that  way;  then  you  will  please  us  also.  ‘That  is  the 
way  we  bless  them/  we  shall  think.  And  if  you  do  not  aid  them  in 
that  way  you  will  not  in  the  least  please  us,”  they  were  told. 

Then,  it  is  said,  they  really  aided  them;  then  they  were  never 
again  refused  anything.  This  was  why  they  had  been  refused, 
because  those  kinds  of  furs  who  were  in  their  sacred  pack  were 
unwilling. 

Then  he  constantly  was  thinking  of  his  fellow-people,  thinking  all 
the  time  of  a  good  way  for  them  to  do. 

Then,  it  is  said,  soon  he  again  knew  what  was  going  to  happen  to 
them,  namely,  that  they  would  be  stricken  with  disease.  He  informed 
them  without  reservation.  “This  is  what  is  going  to  happen  to  you; 
you  will  be  stricken  with  disease,”  he  told  them.  “But  we  shall  flee 
in  that  direction,”  he  told  them,  informing  them  each  one  of  them 
without  reservation.  That  very  thing  happened  to  them.  They 
fled,  deserting  their  dwellings.  Later  on,  when  they  came  back,,  their 
things  were  just  as  they  had  been.  “You  may  at  last  simply  have 
them  back,  for  we  have  already  fled;  now,  verily,  you  may  at  last 
re-own  them,”  he  told  them. 

Then,  it  is  said,  after  they  were  staying  there  pleasantly,  pretty 
soon  a  white  buffalo  came  running  to  where  they  lived.  “Now 
to-day  you  must  move  right  now;  again  the  disease  is  coming,  but 
you  must  only  cross  this  river,  on  the  other  shore  you  may  camp. 
And  let  no  one  eat  meat  for  four  days.  For  that  is  a  short  time. 
You  can  just  be  eating  the  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  these  two 
things  you  may  eat.  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  you  will  not  be  doing 
right.  You  will  cause  an  awful  fate  on  yourselves  if  you  do  what  I 
forbid  you.  And  if  you  do  this  as  I  tell  you,  you  will  do  a  great  good 
for  yourselves.  Well,  you  can  continue  to  scold  each  other.  You 
can  continue  to  direct  each  other  a  way  which  is  good,”  he  (the  one 
blessed)  was  told  by  the  white  buffalo.  Then,  it  is  said,  he  at  once 
told  it. 

The  people  were  frightened,  but  they  did  so.  Then,  it  is  said,  they 
could  not  be  sick. 

Then  one  man  went  out  hunting.  Later  on  he  killed  a  red  turkey 
without  arms.  It  had  red  feathers.  He  went  on  to  cook  it.  It  was 
quite  fat.  After  he  had  cooked  it,  then  those  who  were  living 
together  began  eating. 
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O'n  Ina'gA  wami''camit  a'kiwimegumA,sAg5dtci,ta'adtc1'.  A'ci- 
wape'sigwa/nip  a'sagi/ta'adtci'.  U'wiwAn  a'adtci'mo'adtcr.  KAbo'- 
twep  a/'pyanidtci  negu'ti  ne'niwAn111'.  “Ki'ka'nenanAgi  kago'ipi'- 
megu  'i'caViwAg  AtA's6gawadtci'megkuY’  'a/’inidtc‘\  “KA'ci- 
5  dtca/'  i'cawitu'ga’igki'/’  a'i^tc1'.  A’po'siga/'megu’sagi,megu.dtcf'. 
Ite'p  a'awadtc!<.  “Clna/gkwA'/’  a'i'nawadtc‘'.  A'pwawi'uwi'ya- 
'AnikAna/winidtc  a'pemimeguplti/gawadtci'.  Kegime'si'meg  a'ki- 
'cinepo'ini'te'e'.  O'nip  Ape'no'Ani  me'ce'meg  anegino'i'nidtcini 
kilwAg  a'na'sa/'inidtci'.  A'mawi'nanadtci',  a'kA'ckiwinA'meguna/- 
10  ,sa'adtci<. 

A'adtci'monidtc*' :  “Me'ckwipenawA/'ku'i  nepAnadtci'e'gunannA'.” 
a/'ini'bx;*'.  “Tn  a'A/mwAgedtci'.  Ki'ci'megu'A'rnwAgedtc  ini'meg 
a'wapAmA'tAmagke'.  I'nA  na'ci'yAmetA',”  a/'ini'Mxd'.  A'na'gwawa- 
dtc*',  a'awA/nawadtc  i'nini  kwiye'sa'A'nip1'. 

15  'O'  'i'n  iya/'megu  pya'yawadtc  uwi'gewagki',  i'nipi  WAninawe'- 

meg  a'tA'cinepo',inidtci'.  Pe'ki'meg  a'ki'cagudtci'megukegeni'- 
nawadtci  me'to'sane'niwAgki'.  WinAga/'  a'pi'te'sidtci'meg  a'mane- 
to''ka'sudtci  mane'meg  a'ki'cinepo''inidtci'. 

A'Anwa'wa'wadtc  A/!ku’konni'.  MAni'meg  a'ci'Anwawa/'igadtc 
20  a'poninepo/'inidtci'.  Mane'meg  a'nepo''inidtci'.  Ane'tA  nl'’cw 
a-A'ckwi'nawadtci  neguti'gAmigki',  ane'tA  kegime'si'meg  a'nepo'- 
<iwadtei<.  'O'  ane'tA  na'tA'swi'gAmig  Apwawi'megu'Aniwawime'ce'- 
'siwadtc‘\  UtogimamwawAni'na'  a'uwi'ginidtci  pwawime'ce'si'ni- 
dtcinn1'.  “Ci''cl''wl'!”  a'I'yowadtci'. 

25  A'mawAdtciwadtc  a'ckwina/'itcigki'.  O'n  a'A'ci'gawudtci  wi'a'- 
wiwadtci'.  “Nya'wugun  aiyo'4  ki'u'wigipwA<,”  a',inedtci'.  “Ki- 
'cinyawugunagA''k  i'ni  wi'mAt6te'cai'yagkwe',”  a''inedtci!.  O'nip1', 
“Ma'Agi'gii'i  nanepo''itcigi  katA'megu  mateni'yagagku' ;  'inana'- 
'megu  me''teno'i  wi'kA'ckikiwiw&'pAmagwe  tcinawa'mAgwigki',” 
30  a/'inadtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1'. 

O'nipi  nya'wugunagA'tenigki',  a'mawi'A'ci''towadtci  mAtote'ca'- 
wigan  a'me''canigkl\  O'ni'  cwa'ci'g  A''senyani  memya'ca'nigin  a'me- 
'ckwAno'sA'mowadtci'.  Ki'ci'megume'ckwAno'tanigki',  a'wapiplti'- 
ganidtci'.  “  KlApApi'pwA  kcto ' '  ce'ki '  tagAnwawwi ' ,  ’ ’  'a/'inadtc1'. 
35  “KatA'ga'  u'wiya'A  not  A  no'wi'kidtce';  mamA'kadtci'megu  nyawe'- 
nwi  ki'ci'sigena''omAgke',  'i'ni  wfno'wiyagkwe7’  a',inadtci'. 
“NotA'ga'  u'wiya'A  nowi'te',  mAni'meg  i'ci'nowit  i'ni  wi'ne'po'i- 
dtci'/’  a/'inadtci'. 

O'nip  a  wapikAkAno'nadtc  i'nin  A''senyanni':  “'O'  neme'come- 
40'sena't6',  no^tc1'.  Fnugki',  no^tc1'  o'  no^tc1',  ki'miwe'ckAma'- 
wawAgki',  no^tc1',  maVgki',  no^tc1',  ko'ci''semAgki',  no^tc1', 
A'pe'nawen11*',  no^tc1',”  S/'inadtc1\  A'sige'nA'Ag  A'se'nni'.  'ApinAp 
ane'tA  wi  mamenAtA'megin  ino'wawAgkl<,  ane'ciwimenagwA'- 
tenigki<.  A'ciyagwA'tenig  utA'pena'wenwawWI'.  Pe'ldpi'meg 
45asaginuta'wawadtci'.  I'na'  a'witcig  adtcipAnAgidtci'meg  a'ino'- 
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Then  again  the  one  who  owned  the  sacred  pack  was  suspicious  in 
his  thought.  It  is  said  he  became  frightened  in  his  heart  though  he 
knew  not  why.  He  told  his  wife  about  it.  Pretty  soon,  it  is  said, 
one  man  came.  “  It  is  said,  our  friends,  something  has  happened  to 
those  who  were  together  in  one  wickiup,”  the  man  said.  “Pray  what 
may  be  the  matter  with  them  ?  ”  he  said.  He  was  very  much  fright¬ 
ened  by  what  had  been  said.  They  went  over  there.  “Well,”  they 
said  to  them.  As  no  one  spoke  they  started  to  enter.  They  had  all 
died.  And  it  is  said  a  good-sized  child  was  yet  alive.  Pie  ran  to  take 
it,  and  was  able  to  make  it  well. 

Then  it  related:  “A  red  turkey  verily  caused  our  death,”  it  said. 
“We  ate  it.  As  soon  as  we  had  eaten  it,  we  began  to  suffer  pain. 
He  was  the  one  that  killed  us,”  it  said.  They  went  away  (and),  it  is 
said,  took  that  little  hoy  along. 

Then  just  as  they  arrived  yonder  at  their  home,  then  it  is  said, 
people  were  dying  everywhere.  The  people  were  dying  very  rapidly. 
While  he  was  busy  conjuring  for  a  miracle,  many  had  died. 

Then  he  beat  on  a  drum.  Just  as  soon  as  he  beat  it  the  people 
ceased  dying.  Many  were  dead.  Of  some  households  two  were 
saved,  in  others  all  died.  And  in  several  wickiups  none  were  affected. 
Where  their  chief  dwelt  they  were  not  affected.  “O,  O  my!”  they 
said  among  themselves. 

Those  who  were  left  from  death  gathered  together.  Then  a  place 
was  built  for  them  to  stay.  “You  live  here  for  four  days,”  they 
were  told.  “After  four  days,  then  you  are  to  take  a  sweat  hath,” 
they  were  told.  Then,  it  is  said,  “Do  not  move  those  who  have  died; 
only  at  that  time  we  can  go  around  to  see  those  to  whom  we  are 
related,”  he  said  to  the  people. 

Then,  it  is  said,  after  four  days  was  up,  they  went  out  to  make  a 
sweat  wickiup,  which  was  a  large  one.  Then  they  heated  eight  large 
stones  red-hot.  After  the  stones  had  been  heated  red-hot,  they  began 
to  go  in.  “You  are  to  sit  on  your  clothes,”  he  told  them.  “Let  no 
one  go  out  before  time;  it  will  have  to  be  after  I  have  poured  water  on 
them  four  times,  then  you  may  go  out,”  he  said  to  them.  “If  any 
one  goes  out  before  time,  just  as  soon  as  he  goes  out,  he  will  die,”  he 
said  to  them. 

Then  he  began  speaking  to  the  stones:  “O,  our  grandfather,  so 
be  it.  Now,  so  be  it,  you  will  kick  the  disease,  so  be  it,  out,  so  he  it, 
of  your  grand  children,  so  be  it,”  he  said  to  them.  Then  he  poured 
water  on  the  stone.  Some  of  them  even  made  noises  as  if  to  vomit 
for  it  smelt  terribly.  That  was  how  their  disease  smelt.  It  is  said 
that  they  were  very  frightened  over  them.  They  who  were  there 
made  all  kinds  of  talks.  Some,  it  is  said,  asked  for  water,  and  some 
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wawadtci'.  Ane'tApi  ne'pi  nanAtu'tAmdgki',  anetAga/'ip1',  “Newi'- 
'capen116',”  'i'wAgk1',  anetAga/'ip1',  “NenepA^c1',”  'i'wAgki',  'ane- 
tAga/'ip1',  “Newi'cA''su',”  'I'wAgki'.  O'nipi  nyawo'nAmegi' 
sIgenA,A/mawudtc  a'poni'u'wIya'Akagd''megu  i'cipAgA'namudtc''. 

5MA'kwadtci'megku'.  '0'nni',  “Nowi'gu  na'i,”  ii/'inedtci'.  A'nowi- 
no/wiwadtci'.  A'pd'si'megupinaneti''sowadtci'.  Onipi'megu  na.'kA'- 
dtci  kutAgA/g  a'plto'tawa^tc1'.  KwIyenA'meg  Amenwitcagipiti'- 
gawadtci  ne'niwAgki\ 

O'nipi  na'kA/dtc  a'wapi'adtci'mo'edtci' :  “Ka/tA  'u'wiya'A  notA  no'- 
10  wl'kidtce\  NotAga/'nowIte  wi'ne'po'iwwA'.  'Agwiga'kenwa/V, 
nomAga'wa/'megku',”  a/'inedtci'.  “Nyawenwi'ga'i  nl'sige'nA- 
VawwA',”  a/'inedtci'.  “'An',”  a'i'yowadtci'.  'A'wapikAkAnotA'- 
mawudtci':  “'0,  neme'cPme'sena't6',  np^tc1'.  I'nugki',  no^tc1' 
'o'  no^tc1',  'o'  kl'miwe'ckAma'wawAgki',  no 'He1',  maA'gki', 
15no/dtci',  'o'  ko'ci''semAgki',  no^tc1',  'A'pe'nawen11*',  n6'dtclf,” 
a'i'nemedtci'.  'Iniga'ipi'meg  a'sIgenA,A/mawudtci'.  Inipi'meg 
a'wapwawage'<siwadtci'.  I'nipi  pe''k  ane't  a'kwago'otA'mowadtci', 
a  d  tcip  AnAgi d  tc  ano '  wa  tcig  kl ' .  Ki'cinyawenwi '  sigena ' '  ome  d  tc1 ' , 

a'ponipAgAna'mowadtci'.  “Na'i',  nowinowl'gku',”  a/'inedtci'. 
20  A'nowino'wIwadtcr.  'Tni'megu  na/'inig  a'ca'wiwadtci'.  A'plna- 
neti''sowadtc  a'pP'si'megumeiiwipemate''siwadtci'. 

O'nip  i''kwawAgki',  “Na'I'ni  na'kA'dtci  klnwa'wwA',”  'a/'inedtc1'. 
“'Au',”  'a'I'yowadtci'.  Ite'p  a'awadtcil.  O'nip1',  “ Kl'me'sPtawi'- 
ga'ime'tcinAme''ckapipwAV’  'a/'inedtci'.  “MP'tci'megu  kekota'- 
25'wawAn  lya/'i  kl'tA'ciketenapwA',”  a/'inedtci;.  'A'kl'cagudtciyuga- 
'ikfckApe'kuta'yanigki'.  Kl'citcagi'ini'ca'wiwadtci',  “  Kl'A'pApi'- 
pwA  keta'ine'mwawAn111',  a/'inedtci'.  “'Au'/’  a'i'yowadtci'.  O'nip 
a'adtci'mo'adtci',  “Na'i',  i'kwati'gke',  ka'tA  no'tA  no'wfkagku'. 
Ki'ketema'gi'topwA  ki'yawawi  no'tA  no'wiyagkwe\  Ki'ne'pP'ipwA',” 
30 a/'inadtci'.  “  Agwiga/'mAni  kenwa/'c1';  ca'cki'megu  mA'ni  no'- 
mAgawwe'.  Nyawe'nwi  m'sIgenA'wawA  mA'n  A'se'nyA'.  Na'kA,atc 
a'gwi  wi'pitiga'yaninni'.  Ca/'cki  nl'pl'dtcine'ke',”  a/'inadtci'. 
“'Au',”  a'i'yowadtc  i''kwawAgki\ 

•  A'wapikAkAnotA'mawudtci' :  “'O  neme'cPme'sena/te',  no^tc1', 

35'i'nugki',  no^tc1'  'o'  no^tc1',  kl'miwe'ckA'mawawAgki',  no^tc1', 
ma'A'gki',  '6'  k5'ci''semAgki',  no^tc1',  'o  A'pe'nawen111',  np^tc1',” 
'ina'cikAnotA'mawudtci'.  Inipi'meg  a'sigenA'A'mawudtc1'.  Ini- 
dtca/'ipi  pe”k  a'wi'ckwa'wagA'k  i''kwawAgki'.  AdtcipAnAgidtci'- 
meg  a'ino'wawadtci'.  Iniya'e'meg  a'inowa'nite'e  ne'niwa'  a'ino'- 
40wawadtci’.  Cewa'nAp1',  pe'ki'megu  ki'cagudtci'meg  a'pl'tciwa- 
dtci'meg  a'i'ciwi'cigo'wawadtc  i''kwawAgki\  ApinA'meg  ane'tA 
inai'yowAgki'.  'O'nipi  nyawe'nwi  kl'ci'sigenA'A'mawudtc  a'poni- 
pAgAna/mowa^tc*'. 
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said,  “I  am  hungry,”  and  some  said,  “I  am  cold,”  and  some  said, 
“I  am  hot.”  And,  it  is  said,  when  they  were  poured  the  fourth  time 
on  it  for  them,  each  one  ceased  uttering  any  sound.  It  was  indeed 
quiet.  Then,  “You  may  go  out,”  they  were  told.  Then  they  went 
out  one  by  one.  They  felt  very  clean.  Then,  it  is  said,  likewise 
others  crawled  in.  There  was  just  enough  room  for  all  the  men  to 
enter. 

Then,  it  is  said,  again  they  began  to  be  told:  “Let  not  anyone  go 
out  before  time.  If  anyone  goes  out  he  will  die.  It  will  not  be  long, 
only  a  little  while,”  they  were  told.  “  I  am  going  to  pour  water  on  it 
four  times,”  they  were  told.  “All  right,”  they  said  among  them¬ 
selves.  Then  a  talk  was  begun  to  be  made  for  them:  “O,  our  grand¬ 
father,  so  be  it.  Now,  so  be  it,  you  will  kick  out,  so  be  it,  of  these 
your  grandchildren,  so  be  it,  the  disease,  so  be  it,”  it  was  told.  Then, 
it  is  said,  at  once  water  was  poured  on  it  for  them.  Then  they  began 
to  wail.  Then,  it  is  said,  some  shouted,  saying  all  kinds  of  things. 
After  (the  water)  had  been  poured  on  it  the  fourth  time,  they  no 
longer  uttered  a  sound.  “Now,  you  all  may  go  out,”  they  were  told. 
Then  they  went  out  one  by  one.  The  same  happened  to  these 
fellows.  They  felt  very  clean,  and  they  were  in  very  good  health. 

Then,  it  is  said,  the  women  were  told,  “Now  also  it  is  your  turn.” 
“All  right,”  they  said  among  themselves.  They  went  over  there. 
Then,  it  is  said,  “You  will  all  sit  there  entirely  naked,”  they  were  told. 
“  Yrou  must  even  take  off  your  skirts  in  there,”  they  were  told.  It  was 
suddenly  very  dark  in  there.  After  they  had  all  done  that,  “  You  will 
sit  on  your  clothes,”  they  were  told.  “All  right,”  they  answered. 
Then  he  told  them,  “Now,  women,  do  not  go  out  prematurely.  You 
will  make  your  lives  wretched  if  you  go  out  before  time.  You  will 
die,”  he  said  to  them.  “This  will  not  be  long;  this  will  be  only  a 
little  while.  I  shall  pour  water  on  this  stone  four  times.  And  I  am 
not  going  in.  I  shall  merely  put  my  hand  in,”  he  told  them.  “All 
right,”  the  women  said  among  themselves. 

Then  a  talk  was  begun  to  be  made  for  them.  “  O  our  grandfather, 
so  be  it,  now,  so  be  it,  you  will  kick  out  of  these,  so  be  it,  your  grand¬ 
children,  so  be  it,  the  disease,  so  be  it,”  that  was  the  way  the  talk  was 
made  for  them.  Then,  it  is  said,  at  once  (water)  was  poured  on  it  for 
them.  Then  verily,  it  is  said,  the  women  made  a  great  noise.  They 
said  all  kinds  of  things.  Just  exactly  what  the  men  had  said  was 
what  they  said.  But,  it  is  said,  the  women  screamed  just  as  loud  as 
they  could.  Some  of  them  even  wept.  Then,  it  is  said,  after  (water) 
was  poured  on  it  four  times  for  them,  then  they  no  longer  uttered  a 
noise. 
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“Na'i'j  nowI'gku',”  a/'ine'Ac1'.  “lya/'wInA  tA'cinAna'A'pi'sugu 
nawA/dtci  kekota'wawAn111',”  a/'inedtci'.  Ma'ii  a'cipeminowl'wa- 
dtcinni<,  Ini 'meg  a'i'ca'wiwadtc1';  a'p!naneti''sowadtci  kl'cagudtci'- 
megku'. 

5  “O'ni  mame/dtcinaV’  a'i^tc1'.  “Iniga''pe'k  I'nigiyu  kwa''tAgigi- 
wadtcipwawi'aiyo/'ika'kAmipIti/gawadtc1V’  a 'ini 'Ac1'. 


'O'n  Inigi'megu  a'Anc^'kaneAc1'. 

“Na'i',  'i''kwatigke',  'A'ce'megu  aiyo''i  kl''awipwA';  kl'kegya'- 
nenapwA  wfnowa/'ckawaAc1',  a'wiwateV’  a'lneAc1',  “kidtci'i- 
10  'kwa'wawAgklV'  “'Au',”  a'l'yowaAc1'.  'O'nip  Ina''meg  a'a'1 
wiwaAc1'.  “Kl'cikudtcipIto'tawat  I'n  aiyo''i  wi'tetepagwA'piyagwe. 
sagi'Ac1',”  a/'inadtc  Ckwawa'1'. 

'O'nipi  kl'cipito'tanidtci  kl'citcagipeniina'wIniAc1',  'a'wapikAkA'- 
nonaAc1'.  “Na'i',  I'nugi  niA'ni  wI’nowI'migA'k  A'pe'nawen  I'ni 
15wa'dtci  niA'ni  tdto'nAgdwwe'.  Ka'tAdtca'  u'wiya'A  wI''nowIdtc 
i'cita''a'kidtc6'.  Aiyo''megu  kl''awipwA'.  Kl'penega/'i  nowl'te 
wl'nepo'IwA/megku\  Agwiga''i  kenwa/'c  aiyo'i  wi'awl'yagwin111' 
Ca'cki'megu  nyawe'nwi  nl'sIge'nA'wawA  iua'iia'a  'A'se'nyA\ 
Wf ke' kino'' soy agw  I'ni  wa'Aci  wItAmo'nAgowwe'.  I'n  agwiga''i 
20  wl'pltiga'yanin111'.  Ca'cki'megu  nl'pi'dtcine'ke  wI'sIgenA'Amo'- 
nAgowwe';”  a/'inadtc  I'ni'  i^kwawa'1'. 

Ane'tAp  a'klwi'sage/'siwadtci\  “  Wl'i'ci'cawl'wagan  I'nA  niA'n111',” 
a'cita/'awaAc1'. 

'O'nip  a'wapikAkA'nonadtc  I'nin  A''senyannl\  “'0  neme'come- 
2o'sena/t6',  no'Ac1',  I'nugk1',  no'Ac1',  kl'mlwe'  ckAm  a '  wa  w  Ag  kl ' , 
no'Ac1',  ma  A'gki',  no'Ac1',  'o'  ko'ci''semAgki',  no'Ac1',  'o'  A'pe'¬ 
nawen111',  no'Ac1',”  a'cikAnotA'wa  Ac1'. 

Kl'cipikAnotA'mawaAc  a'sige'nA'waAc  I'nin  A''senyann1'. 

Inipi'meg  a'wawAnate''sowadtc  i''kwawAgki'.  Klwi'sage''sitcig 
301'niyag  a'klwiwl'kwawl'kwa''sawadtci'.  I 'nip  a'kegyane'nawaAc 
i''kwawAgki'.  “KetA'kyane'ku'megu  'aiyanlwe  tA'A1',”  a/'ineAc1'. 
A'ketA'kya'nawaAc1'.  'O'nipi  ma'A'g  ane't  a'sAgi'sAgi'pu'gowadtc 
Ckwawa'1'.  Nyawo'nAmegi  kl'ci'sIgena.''omedtc  a'p5ni’uwl'ya- 
'AnipAgAna'monidtci'. 


35  I 'nip1',  “Na'i',  wapinAna'A'pi'sugku',  na'i',  kekota'e'wawAnr,i',” 
a/'inadtc  Nkwawa'1'.  A'nowawAnane'tlwaAc  i''kwawAgki'. 

I 'nip1',  'I'ni'1',  “MA'ni  ma'A'gi  wawu'tAmagkwe',”  a'i'nemeAc1'. 
A'mano'cita/'awaAc  i''kwawAgk1'. 

'O'nip1',  “Nl'nAdtca'i  ni'na'sa/'awAgk1',  nl'nA  ku'dtci  netAno'ka'- 
40nawAgi  wl '  kegy  ane'nenag k  we ' ,  ”  a/'inaAc1'.  A'no'ckwa'tA'mawa- 
dtc1'.  Inipi'meg  agwiga'ipi'na'  aiya/'ci  wI'a'kwAmAtA'mowadtc 
i''kwawAgki'.  A  wa'Aci  nayapi'meg  a'i'ca'wiwaAc1'. 
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“  Now  you  may  go  out,”  they  were  told.  "You  had  better  stop  to 
put  on  your  skirts  in  there,”  they  were  told.  Just  as  they  went  out, 
the  same  thing  happened  to  them;  they  felt  as  clean  as  possible. 

"Now  for  the  last  time,”  he  said.  "That  will  be  the  worst  one, 
because  those  who  were  afraid  of  it,  did  not  go  in  here  straight  away,” 
he  said. 

Then  the  same  ones  were  ordered. 

“  Now,  women,  you  just  stay  here;  you  hold  them  if  they  fall  out,” 
they  were  told,  "if  your  fellow  women  stay.”  "All  right,”  they  said 
among  themselves.  And,  it  is  said,  they  remained  there.  "After 
they  have  crawled  in,  then  you  must  sit  here  crowded  in  a  circle 
outside,”  he  said  to  the  women. 

Then,  it  is  said,  after  they  had  crawled  in  and  they  all  had  taken 
their  clothes  off,  he  began  talking  to  them.  "Now,  the  reason  why  I 
am  now  doing  this  to  you,  so  that  the  disease  will  go  out.  Let  no  one 
desire  to  go  out.  You  are  to  stay  right  here.  If,  however,  any  one 
should  go  out,  she  will  surely  die.  You  do  not  have  to  stay  here 
very  long.  I  shall  pour  (water)  on  this  stone  only  four  times.  That 
you  will  remember  it  thereby,  is  why  I  tell  you.  I  am  not  going  in. 
I  shall  only  put  my  hand  in  to  pour  (water)  on  it  for  you,”  he  said  to 
the  women. 

Some,  it  is  said,  were  frightened.  "  I  wonder  what  will  happen  to 
us  now,”  they  thought. 

Then  he  began  speaking  at  length  to  that  stone.  "O,  our  grand¬ 
father,  so  be  it,  now,  so  be  it,  you  will  kick  out,  so  be  it,  for  these, 
so  be  it,  your  grandchildren,  so  be  it,  the  disease,  so  be  it,”  was  the 
way  he  spoke  for  them. 

After  speaking  for  them,  he  poured  (water)  on  that  stone. 

Then,  it  is  said,  the  women  were  excited  from  the  heat.  Those 
who  were  in  constant  fear,  were  bumping  around  (the  sides  of  sweat- 
lodge).  Then,  it  is  said,  the  women  held  them.  "Just  hold  them 
steadily  in  one  place,”  they  were  told.  They  held  them  steadily. 
Then,  it  is  said,  these  were  bitten  again  and  again  by  some  women. 
After  (water)  had  been  poured  on  it  the  fourth  time,  each  one  ceased 
uttering  a  sound. 

Then,  it  is  said,  "You  begin  to  put  on  your  skirts,”  he  told  the 
women.  Then  the  women  went  out  excited  at  each  other. 

Then,  it  is  said,  "This  is  where  you  have  been  biting  them,”  those 
(women)  were  told.  The  women  were  ashamed. 

Then,  it  is  said,  "I  shall  surely  cure  them,  because  I  have  hired 
them  to  hold  you,”  he  said  to  them.  Then  he  licked  the  places  for 
the  women.  It  is  said  that  at  once  they  no  longer  had  sores.75  They 
were  same  as  before. 


75  Free  translation. 
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O'nip  a'pe/nowadtci'.  Anagwi'inigi'meg  iya/'  a/'pyawadtc  a'uwi'- 
giwadtc‘'. 

O'nipi  wa/pAnigki',  “Na'i',  i'ni  wl ' kiwi wa ’ p Am Agw c  tcinawa- 
ma'i'yAgwigi  yo'wwe',”  a/'inadtc  me'to'sane'niwa'1'. 

5  A'pe'nowadtc  a'kiwi'megu'A'si'piwadtc  a'klwiwap  A  'mawa  Ac1  \ 

Ane'tAp  a'aiya'ei'cin6/'inidtci',  magwa'epi'meg  a'nepa'nite'  a'ci'- 
'cinidtci'.  lya/'ipi  negu'ta'1',  wanAto'kA'meg  Apeno''a'An  a'na'- 
wawadtc  a'tA'cinona'kAta'wanidtc  ugyii'n11*'.  A'nepenidtciga' winA'- 
pini  pwawiga'i'p  in  a'kwA'mAtAgA  kA''ck  Ape' no’ a’ a  na'otatA'megu 
10  ke'tci'megu  na'a/'kwapitA\  WanAto'kAga/'meg  a'pwawipA'ciwapA- 
me'gowadtc  a'ke'tcino'nenidtci'.  Pyadtcipe'kwAnapiniwA'nip  awa- 
pA/mawadtci'. 

'0'nni'?  “Na'i',  Ata/'penadtce  ketogima'menannA',”  'a'i^tc1'. 

'O'nip  a'Ata'pe'nanidtci\  Uwi''tawAn  a'awA,nawadtci'. 

15  A'A'kAni'inidtci'meg  a'  winepinenya/'pwanidtc  ugya/nni'.  A'pego- 
wa'kwi/'tonidtciga/'Ini  wi'giyapi  napo'i'nidtci'  a'pegopegowlgwa'- 
•'cinidtci\  Na'kA/dtc  I'nin  Ape'no'Ani  pegu'g  a'klwike'kike'kinedtca'- 
pinidtci'. 

'O'nipi  na'kA/dtc  a'na'gwanidtci'.  A'kIwiwapA,mawadtci'. 
20Me'to'dtcipi  napa'nidtci'  a'ina'inagwA/'sonidtci'.  Neguta/'megu 
na'kA/dtc  a'na'wawadtci'  ca'cke'sP'a'An  a/tA'ci'a'kwAmAtA 'mini¬ 
mi  tc1'.  Ini'plnin  a'awA/nawadtci\  A'wi'kwa/nawa'Hc1'.  'O'  Inini'- 
ku',  “  A'uwi'giyani  nAnAguta'gi  ki''A'sapwA'.  Neta/ne'sAgi- 

r‘\ 


meg“  , 


i'na' 


dtca/'i  wI'pAgo'ci'megutaweni'gawAgki',”  a/'inadtci'.  O'nip 
25  a'a'wAnedtc  lte'pi'c*'. 

WinwawAga''  a'nagwawadtci'megku'.  'lya/'ipi  neguta''na'i 
wanAto'kA'megu  'a'tAne''canig  A''ckutawwi'.  Me'todtci'megu  kaya- 
dtci''  a'kl'cipe'ta'wawedtc  a’ine''eanigki'.  Iniga/'ip  ina''  awi'ni- 
dtci'i  kegime'si'meg  a'Ape/'sonidtci'. 

30  “KA'ci'cawitu'ga'igkl'/;  a'I'yowadtci  me'to'sane'niwAgkl\ 


O'nip  a'a'wAtodtc  A'ckwane''ketawi  i'nA  neni'w  A'te''tc  a/'A- 
'todtci'.  “Nl'ke'ka'netA  mA'ni  wa'pAg  a'ciwapike'nugwanni',” 
a'i/'ciwadtci'.  'O'n  a'ki'ganudtei  no'niAgawwe';  'Inita'tAg  a'na'- 
'sa'Hc*'.  Ke'tenA'meg  a''na'sadtc  i'nA'  ca'cke''si'aA".  'O'ni  na''k 
35Ape'no'a'  ayigi'meg  a'ki'ge‘sidtci\  'O'nipi  w4'pAnig  a'adtci'mo'a- 
dtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1':  “MA'ni  wi'i'ci’Ano'kane'nAgowe  wlgadtci'- 
megu:  wawi'yayag  A’se'n  a'ckipAga'pe'kA'ki  ki'nAtu'na'apwA  men- 
wine'gi'kwagki'.  Me'sotawe'megu  ketAnd'ka'nenepwA',”  a/'inadtci'. 
O'n  a'nAtuna'A'mowa^e1'.  Mete'mo'a'  a''me'kAg  ini'meg  a'ci'- 
A'A'kA'sA'mowadtci'  sa'sa'si'megu.  A'kegeni'- 
naegume'ckwAno'tanigki'. 

Na'kA/dtci  mAtota'eawiwI'giyap  a'kegeni'meguki'ci''towadtcI\ 
Ki'ci'towadtcip  a'no’kame'ki'se'towadtci'. 

'O'nip  Inigi  tci'paiyAg  i'na'  a'piti'gAnedtc1',  a'sige'nA'udtc 
45  A'se'nyA' 


40  genig  a  se'nni' 
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Then,  it  is  said,  they  went  away.  They  arrived  where  they  lived 
early  in  the  evening. 

Then,  it  is  said,  the  next  day,  “Now  we  may  go  around  and  see 
those  whose  relatives  we  had  been,”  he  said  to  the  people. 

They  started  out,  all  going  around  in  a  body  to  see  them.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  said,  were  still  lying  there,  as  if  they  had  been  asleep,  was 
how  they  lay.  Yonder,  it  is  said,  at  some  spot,  they  saw  a  child 
unconcernedly  sucking  its  mother.  She  was  dead,  and  yet,  it  is  said, 
that  baby  itself,  who  could  crawl  and  sit  up  very  well,  was  one  that 
did  not  become  sick.  (The  baby) ,  unconcernedly,  did  not  even  look 
at  them  as  it  was  suckling  mightily.  It  was  sitting  there  with  its 
back  toward  them  when  they  looked  at  it. 

Then,  “Now,  let  our  chief  take  it  up,”  he  said.  Then,  it  is  said, 
the  latter  took  it  up.  He  and  his  brother-in-law  took  it  along. 

(The  baby)  was  skinny,  and  had  made  the  breasts  of  its  mother 
filthy  by  its  mouth.  It  had  made  the  wickiup  dusty  and  the  corpses 
lay  there  with  dusty  faces.  And  that  baby  had  made  its  finger¬ 
prints  on  the  dust  where  had  been  sitting  around. 

Then,  it  is  said,  they  again  departed.  They  went  around  to  look 
at  them.  They  were  lying  around  as  if  asleep,  it  is  said.  At  some 
spot  they  likewise  saw  a  young  girl  who  was  sick  there.  Then,  it  is 
said,  they  took  her  away.  They  carried  her  in  a  blanket.  Then  the 
same  fellow,  “You  will  place  her  in  the  center  of  my  home.  I  shall 
have  my  daughters  clear  the  things  away  properly,”  he  said  to  them. 
Then,  it  is  said,  she  was  taken  over  there. 

They  themselves  departed.  Yonder,  it  is  said,  at  some  place, 
there  was  a  fire  burning  unconcernedly.  It  was  blazing  as  if  it  had 
just  been  kindled.  Those,  it  is  said,  who  were  there,  all  were  warm. 

“What,  pray,  is  the  matter  with  them?”  the  people  said  among 
themselves. 

Then,  it  is  said,  that  man  took  a  billet  burning  with  fire  at  one 
end  and  set  it  down  in  a  lonely  far  off  spot.  “  I  shall  know  to-morrow 
how  this  is,”  so  he  said  to  them.  Then  he  held  a  gens  festival  for  a 
short  time;  and  presumably  made  them  well.  Truly  that  young  girl 
became  well.  That  baby  also  was  better.  Then,  it  is  said,  the  next 
day  he  told  the  people:  “This  is  what  I  shall  hire  you  to  do  care¬ 
fully:  you  are  to  seek  a  round  stone  which  is  green,  a  good  size  one. 
I  hire  you  all,”  he  said  to  them. 

Then  they  sought  it.  An  old  woman  found  a  stone  just  like  that. 
Then  they  burned  it  right  away.  It  heated  up  red-hot  very  quickly. 

And  they  made  a  sweat  wickiup  very  rapidly.  After  they  had 
made  it,  they  put  new  earth  in  it. 

Then,  it  is  said,  those  dead  bodies  were  taken  in  there,  and  water 
was  poured  on  the  stone. 
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Ne'gutenwi  ki'ci'sige/na'udtci',  a'adtci'mo'adtc  A'senya/n  I'nA 
neni'wwA<:  “Na’i',  neme'come'sena'te',  no/dtc‘',  inu'gi  ma'A'g 
a'cinata'kwa'ci'nowadtci  ko'ci''semAgk1',  no' He1',  'o'  ki'yawwl  , 

nd^tc1',  '5'  wi'ape'siwA'na'pwAdtcidtca'no/dtc1'.  I'ni  no^tc1', 
5 a'ci-no'dtci'-nAtawa'neme'ki',  no^tc1',  neme'cdme'sena'te',  n5'.dtcl1'. 
Inidtca/'no/'dtci')  ki'inane'mawAgki',  no^tc"'.  Inidtca/'no'dtc1', 
a'cina'i'genigki',  no'Hc5',  wi'udtci-n6'dtci'-ina/nemAdtci  no^tc1', 
k5'ci''seniAgki',  no'dtc’y’  'a/'inadtci'. 

A'senya/n  a'sige'nA'wadtci  ni'ce'nwi'.  O'ni  ne'so'nAmegi'  sige'- 
10  nA<wadtci',  a'pwawi'megu'uwI'ya'Anikag6/'i'ino'wanidtci'.  Nyawo'- 
nAmegi'  sIge'nA'wadtci',  a'pa''kenadtc*',  a'na'’sanidtcidtci''1'. 
A'mI'catane'mowadtc  i'nigi  ne'niwAg  i'kwawAgi'ga'1'. 

I'niga'ipl'niye  pe'ki'megu  a'Aniwe''canigki' ;  mo'tci'megup  i'niy 
A'ckwane''ketaw  a'pe'cku'nanigi  pe''ki  ki'cina/'sawadtc  i'na'i 
15  wawi'gitcigk1'. 

'O'nip  a'adtci'mo'adtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1':  “  'Na'i',  me'to'sane'- 
mtigke',  wa/witepi  kl'poninene'kane'mapenA  tcinawa'mAgwigi 
napo''itcigki';  kutAgi'meguku'  i'cinene'ki'tagku',  wapAgeyu'mAni 
ki'a'mipennA';  Ini'megu  ma'A'gi  wi'inagwA''sowAgi  tcinawama'i'- 
20yAgwigki',’;  a/'inadtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1'.  'O'nipi  wlnA'megu 
"'O'ni  nTnA'mo.pni  ni'yawi  wi'atotAmo'nAgdwwe',”  a',inadtci<. 


kwe' 

? 


a',inadtci'.  “I'ni  ma'A'g  a'cinA- 


mnAmegu 

“MA'nidtca/'i  wi'i'ca'wiyiig 

tawa'nemAg  a'cike'kanetA'mowadtci  mA'm  nemi  ca'menan1  , 
a/'inadtc1\ 

25  “NinAdtca/'i  keme'sotawi'megutepa'nenepwA' ;  agu'wiya'  Atena- 
wane'mAginni'.  Ki'kudtcimega'pe'ekago''i'i'ci'kegini  kl'yanani 
kekunAgwIwe'nenepwAmega'pe'e'.  I'n  a'tA'cine'ckina'wa'Agi  ma'A'g 
adtcipA'nAgidtc  i'cimaneto''a'Agki'.  Inidtca/'i  wi'na'gwaiyanni',  wl- 
'mawi'a'dtcimAg  ananeme'nAgkwe'.  Wi'poni'megume'to'saneni'- 
30wiyagkwe',  a'inaneme'nAgkwe'.  N! nagwAdtca'i  mAiiA ' ' kA  ke'tcima'- 
netow  a/'awidtci',  cewa'n  agwi'megu  ke'kanetA'manin  aiy5'' 
aiya'pAini  wi'i'cipya'wanan 
wlnA'megu  'u'wlyaw  a'a'totAg 

Ki'ci'megu'adtci'adtci'mo'adtci';  o'n  u'wiwAn  a'adtci'mo'adtci 
35  wi'i'ca'winidtci;  wi''nAn6dtci'megu  ke/'kyanidtci'.  Ki'ci'adtci'mo- 
’adtc  o'ni  wldtci'a'dtci'i'  ca'cke''si'a'i  wi'unaunapaminidtci'megu 
'a'i,'cimadtc1'.  Ki'cini''cimadtci',  5'ni  wi'pwawimawi'megudtci', 
a'i/'cimadtci'.  'Iniga'ipi'megu  'a'ponina'wawadtci'.  O'n  i'ni  ml- 
'ca'mi  ka'ka'netAgA  nAgA'nmnAn  a'mawiwi'dtci’todtci'.  Ke'te'nAp 
40  a'poni'megu'A'penawene',kawadtci'.  Me'ce'meg  a'menwime'to- 
'saneni'wiwadtci  me'to'sane'niwAgki'.  Ini'megu'  ca/'cki  mi'ca'm 
a’A'pane'mowadtci'.  I'n  a'kwi'dtci  wapinenu'swimi''cammi'.  I'ni 
ni'ka'netigke',  a'kwadtci'moyanni'. 


ni',”  'a/'inadtc  uwidtcime'to'sane'niwa'i', 

ki' 
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After  pouring  water  on  it  once,  that  man  spoke  to  the  stone:  “  Now, 
our  grandfather,  so  be  it,  now  as  these  your  grandchildren,  so  be  it, 
are  dependent,  oh,  your  life,  so  he  it,  oh,  pray,  breathe  on  them  that 
they  may  come  to  life,  so  be  it.  That  is  what,  so  he  it,  they  desire 
of  you,  so  be  it,  our  grandfather,  so  be  it.  Therefore,  so  he  it,  you 
will  bless  them  that  way,  so  be  it.  Therefore,  so  be  it,  you  will  bless 
your  grandchildren,  so  be  it,  from  now  on,  so  be  it,  in  the  only  good 
way,  so  be  it,”  he  said  to  it. 

He  poured  (water)  on  the  stone  twice.  Then  he  poured  (water) 
on  it  the  third  time;  no  one  said  a  word.  When  he  poured  (water) 
on  it  the  fourth  time,  he  opened  it,  and  behold,  they  were  alive. 
Those  men  and  women  were  very  glad. 

Then  that  (lire)  was  blazing  very  greatly;  even  that  billet  with 
fire  on  one  end  burst  into  great  flames  when  those  who  lived  there 
became  alive. 

Then,  according  to  the  story,  he  told  the  people:  “Now,  people, 
for  a  while  cease  to  think  of  those  to  whom  we  are  related,  who  are 
dead;  think  of  something  else,  for  to-morrow  we  are  going  to  move, 
and  these,  our  relatives,  will  remain  lying  here  just  as  they  are,”  he 
told  the  people.  Then  he  himself,  it  is  said,  “Now  I  shall  tell  you 
about  my  own  self,”  he  said  to  them.  “Now  this  is  what  you  are 
to  do,”  he  said  to  them.  “Now  what  I  desire  of  these  people  is  that 
they  know  the  way  of  our  sacred  pack,”  he  said  to  them. 

“I  truly  love  you  all;  I  think  less  of  no  one.  I  have  always  tried 
to  pull  you  through  when  something  happened  to  our  lives.  That  was 
when  I  made  these  different  kinds  of  minor  manitous  angry.  Now 
verily  I  am  going  to  leave,  to  go  and  report  what  they  think  of  us. 
They  want  you  no  longer  to  be  people.  I  shall  truly  depart  in  the 
direction  where  the  great  manitou  is,  but  I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  ever 
come  back  here,”  he  said  to  his  fellow  people,  telling  about  himself. 


As  soon  as  he  had  told  them,  then  he  told  his  wife,  what  would 
happen  to  her;  that  she  would  reach  an  old  age.  After  he  had  told 
her,  then  he  told  the  young  girls  with  whom  he  was  living  to  each  take 
a  husband  unto  herself.  After  he  told  them  that,  then  he  told  them 
not  to  wail  over  him.  Then  it  is  said  they  saw  him  no  more.  Then 
the  person  who  knew  the  songs  went  over  and  lived  with  that  sacred 
pack.  Truly,  it  is  said,  they  had  disease  no  more.  The  people 
were  simply  living  healthy  lives.  They  depended  merely  on  that 
sacred  pack.  That  is  the  end  of  the  White  Buffalo  Sacred  Pack. 
That  is  all,  my  friends,  I  have  to  say. 


WAPE'CKIKU'PIdTCINENU/'SWA  'UNEMA/dTCINEG 
UDTCIGA/TE  MI'CA'M  A'CITE^KATAG10'. 


i 


NPinitcigi  nene'kaneme/gwi\vadtci'.  MO'cAgi'megu  ni'mitcig  Pni 
nene'kaneme/gwiwadtci  wi/pwawiwawAne'cka'ita/'awadtci  nl'miwat6' ; 
wI'pwawimI'ke/tIweninene'kanetA/mowadtci< ;  mA’kwadtci/megu  wi- 
'i'cita'e/gawadtci';  wI'pwawikago/'i'inane/tiwadtci';  ca  cki'megu 
5  wi'mAmatomowi'ita/'awadtc‘' ;  A'penawe'megu  mane'towAni  wl- 
'nene'kane/mawadtci  ne'ki'megu  pemimmkgwa'ig111'. 

Na'kA/dtci  wf  pwawi/megupone/gawadtci  ne''ki  pemimmiwA'A'- 
mowedtc1\  Pe'ki'megu  ke'tenA'megu  wi'm/miwadtci',  agwiga''i 
mamye''tci  ka'tci'gitcigi  me'cemego'na'  Ape'no'A'.  Me'ce'meg 
lOu'wIya'  a'pi'tci'gigwanni\ 

Cewa/n  Apeno'Ap  a/gwi  ka'tcigi/nidtci'  a'pl'tcinagAtawane'me- 
tcigki'.  A'Ape'no'idtci  wadtcipwawimammawi’anemi'cinagAtawa/ne- 
medtci'. 

Ka'tcitawe'sitAmA'tApi  pe'ki'megu  nagAtawa'nemap1'.  Iniga/- 
15  'inagAtawaneme/gwiwadtci  wapine'nu'so'imP'cama'1'.  Mo'tci'- 
megu  wi'pwawipemi'ApA'ApAnaniwadtci  nPmitcigk1'.  Na/'kA  wi'p- 
wawi’A'samike'tcinI/miwadtci'.  KenadtcPmegu  wl'peminl/miwadtci'. 

Na'kA^tc1',  ne'niwAgi  wi'pwawi'AtA/mawadtc  a'pi'tcinl'miwadtci\ 
Mo'tci'megu  ne'pi  wi'pwawime/nowadtc  a'pi'tcinl/miwadtc1'. 
20  Ca'ckikiP'megu  wI'nene'kanetA/mowadtci  kenwa/'ci  wi'me'to'sanenl'- 
wiwadtci\ 


O'n  P'kwawAgi  me'teno/'megu  'a'cipa’ki'se'tawiPtci  wi'i'ca'wi 
wadtcic. 

NPmiteigi  wi'nA'ku/gawadtc1'.  Me'ce,na'wInAdtca/'meg  a'pl'tciwa- 
25  dtci  wI'wi'cigo/wawadtci  nA'ku'gawate< ;  me'cega'megO'na'1',  agwiga''i 
ma/mA'kadtci  kl'ganutA,  me'ce'mego'na'1'. 

Pcimenwinawa/'towadtci  wapinenu'swi'unemAdtcInu'kadtcimI'ca'- 
mmi'.  KwIyenAdtca/'  a'Aawit  a/'mmidtc  InPmegu  wadtcike'kane/- 
megudtci  mane'towa'i  kateminaga/nidtci'i'. 

30  NeniwAgi'ga'  a'cipa'ki'se'tawudtci  wI'wawagA'A/mowadtci'.  Cewa/- 
nA  wi'pwawA'samitA'senwiwawagA'A'mowadtci'.  Me'teno/'megunagA- 
mo/nidtci'  atawinaga/nPtci'1',  i'n  a'wawagA'A/mowadtci'.  I'n  a'ci- 
pa/’ki'segi  ne'niwAg  a'ca/wiwadtci'. 

NPmitcigi  na/'kA  tepina/'megu  wi'ina/piwadtci.  Wf  pwawime'ce- 
35  gOOia'ina/piwa^tc*'. 
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THE  SACRED  PACK  CALLED  THE  WHITE  BUFFALO’S 
LEFT-FIOOF  SACRED  PACK. 


It  thinks  over  the  dancers.  That  one  thinks  only  of  the  dancers 
that  they  may  not  feel  wickedly  in  their  hearts  while  dancing;  that 
they  may  not  think  of  courting  in  their  hearts;  that  they  think 
rightly  in  their  hearts  while  dancing;  that  they  may  not  think  (evil) 
of  one  another;  that  they  only  think  of  worship  in  their  hearts;  that 
as  long  as  they  are  dancing  they  must  think  all  the  time  about  the 
manitou. 

Again,  they  must  not  stop  dancing  as  long  as  the  dancing  songs  are 
being  sung.  They  must  surely  dance  heartily,  not  only  those  who 
are  old  but  any  one  of  the  children.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
anyone  (no  matter)  what  age. 

Still,  it  is  said  that  a  child  is  not.  watched  over  as  much  as  the  older 
ones  are.  Because  of  being  a  child  it  is  not  continually  watched 
closely. 

It  is  said,  though,  that  an  old  person  is  watched  closely.  That 
White  Buffalo  Sacred  Pack  watches  over  them.  Even  the  dancers 
must  not  laugh  as  they  dance  along.  Moreover,  they  must  not  dance 
too  violently.  They  must  dance  along  quietly. 

Again,  the  men  must  not  smoke  while  dancing.  They  must  not 
even  drink  any  water  while  dancing.  Indeed  they  must  only  think 
of  existing  as  mortals  a  long  time. 

And  the  women  are  only  to  do  that  which  is  open  for  them. 

The  dancers  must  join  in  the  songs.  They  can  sing  as  loud  as  they 
wish  if  they  join  the  songs;  anyone,  and  not  only  the  one  giving  the 
gens  festival.  It  is  just  anyone. 

In  that  way  they  please  the  White  Buffalo’s  Left-foot  Sacred  Pack. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  one  who  does  just  right  while  dancing  is 
known  by  the  manitous  who  give  blessings. 

The  thing  open  for  men  is  whooping.  Still  they  must  not  whoop 
too  many  times.  Only  when  the  singers  are  re-singing  a  verse,  then 
they  are  to  whoop.  That  is  open  for  the  men  to  do. 

Again,  the  dancers  must  look  straight  ahead.  They  must  not  look 
just  any  place. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  WHITE  BUFFALO  DANCE. 


[ETH.  ANN.  40. 


Wi'pwawimane'cita/'awadtci\  Ini'megu  wl'i'ca'wiwadtc  a'tA'swi- 
nlmi/wadtcinlli'.  Uwiya'A'ga'i  mane'ci'ta'ate',  a/gwi  menwige'- 
nigin  u'wlyawwi';  wi/nAkudtci  kfci^enAgw  a'gw  A/'todtcini  mane- 
'cita/'agAn11*'.  aInidtca/'  wl'  u  d  tcip  wawimane'  ci  ta ' '  ay  ag  kwe ' .  ”  Fn 
5a/'inedtc1'.  Uwiya'A/dtca'  mane'ci'ta'ate',  winA'megu  wfki'ci'owA 
me'to'Hc1'.  Agwiga/'ini  mi'ca/nil'ni  wfinaneme'gwidtcin  a'pena- 
wedtca/'megku'. 

MA'kwa'dtc  anemina'nlmit  i'nananA  wi'wapA'megutA  mane'to- 
wAnni'.  Wl'ke'kane'megutA  mA'kwa'dtc  a'me'to'sane'niwidtc1\ 


10  A'gwi  wi'wawAne'cka’aneme/gudtcini  wl'nA  mA'kwa/dtc  anemi'- 
nlmitA  maneto'wa'*'. 

Iniga/'i  ml'ca/mi  wfudtcike'kane/megwidtci'.  Wi'adtcimegwiwA- 
dtca''i  ma'netonagki'.  “MA'ni  mA'nA  ne''ki  pemimA'kwadtci'- 
nimidtciV,  Fni  wi'i'gwidtcini  ml'ca'nimi'.  Na/'kA',  wawawAne'cka/- 
15 'awit  Ini/megku';  “MA'ni  mA'nA  ne''ki  pemiwawAne'cka’i'nimFtc1'. 
A'gwi  negute'nwi  mA'kwa'dtci  nl'middtcinni',  ”  Fni  na''kanA  wi'F- 
gwidtcini  mf  ca/mmi<. 

O'n  a'Ape/no'idtc  udtcipyadtci  mA'kwa'dtci  peminimini'mitA  pA- 
'ci'meg  a'a'pe'tawime'to'saneniwidtci  mA'kwadtci'meg  awFyatuge 
20  paminiminl'mit-4-',  na^ina'i  wi'nep6''ite'e',  a'gwi  nepo/!idtcinni'. 
Ki'kiwA/megu  na/'ina'iwI'nepo''ite'e'.  Mamye'tci'megu  wi'nAnodtci'- 
meguponine'nwapidtc  awlyatuge'meg  a'pemine'to'sane'niwidtci'. 
Ivageya/'megu'  ca/'ck  a'cegi'ce'gi'cigki' ;  a/'ke'kyadtci'.  Ma- 
'kwadtciga/'  FnA  pamina 'mmit A ’ .  Kageya/'meg  a'ce'gi'cig  a'tA- 
25  'ciponi/namudtci'. 

Tni'pmi  mi'ca'mi  na'dna'i  nepo/’idtcin  a'nAna'iwe'negwCtc1'. 
Wawene'tenigi  wi'pya'nutAgki'. 

Na'kA/dtci  pfcF'tPwet  A^k1',  wl'nawawadtci'megu  kateminagiF- 
nidtcinni'.  Wape'ckiku'pidtcine'nu'soni  wi'adtcimo/'emedtci',  “Ma- 
30  A'gi  ke'te'n  ananetA'mo'kigi  keketeminawe''siwenni'.”  Fn  Ini'- 
nipi  wi'i'nemedtci  nA'cawai'ye  y5'we  kateminawe'si'nidtcinni'. 

Fni  na"kA',  mF'cameg  api'nidtci'i  wFnawawadtci'megu'u\ 
Cewa'nA  wi'rne'to'saneniwapA/mawadtci',  ne''ki  me'to'sanenF- 
wiwadtci  mA'kwadtci'megu  paminanFmitcig  anota'tanip;  a'ca'- 
35  witcigki\ 

Fni  wiTca'i'ca'wiwadtci  wiga/'sitcigi  mamatomemedtci'nima'i 
w&.pe'ckiku'pidtcine/nu's6nni'. 

Na/'kA',  nFmitcigi  wi'pwawi'megunono/'owadtci'.  Fn  a'cine'- 
'drime^c1'.  Kf  ciwFnAnImFwadtcini  kFci'megunAnaApFwadtcinni', 
40  Fn  Adtca/'meg  a'wapinono/'owadtci\  Me'ce'na'  winA'megu  'a'kege'- 
gawadtc  un5wao'nwawAnni'.  Cewa'nA  me'teno''megu  ketFwi'u'- 
dtcityannI\  Fnini  me''teno'i  kagega'wadtcinni\ 
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They  must  not  he  ashamed.  Indeed  they  must  do  that  every  time 
they  dance.  One’s  life  is  not  right  when  he  becomes  ashamed,  for 
the  one  who  made  us  has  no  shame  in  his  heart.  ‘'That,  verily,  is 
the  reason  why  you  must  not  get  ashamed.”  That  is  what  they  were 
told.  If  some  one  becomes  ashamed,  he  has  that  experience,  as  it 
seems.1  That  sacred  pack  will  not  think  the  same  of  him  (as  it  does 
of  the  others) . 

Indeed  the  one  who  dances  quietly  and  earnestly  is  the  one  who  will 
be  looked  upon  by  the  manitou.  (The  manitou)  will  know  that  he 
is  living  quietly. 

The  one  who  dances  quietly  will  not  be  considered  wicked  by 
the  manitous. 

That  sacred  pack  will  thereby  know  about  him.  It  will  tell  the 
manitou  about  him.  That  sacred  pack  will  say  this  of  him,  “This 
is  how  long  he  has  been  dancing  quietly.”  Again,  in  the  same  way 
this  sacred  pack  will  say  this  of  the  one  who  acts  wickedly,  “This  is 
how  this  one.  has  been  dancing  wickedly.  He  has  never  once  danced 
quietly.” 

And  the  one  who  always  danced  quietly  from  the  time  he  was  a 
baby  up  to  the  middle  of  his  life  and  wTho  yet  danced  quietly,  does 
not  die  when  the  time  has  come  for  him  to  die.  Indeed  he  goes  on 
further  when  the  time  has  come  for  him  to  die.  Indeed  he  will 
finally  have  lost  his  sight  while  he  is  still  living  for  a  long  time. 
Finally,  indeed,  he  can  only  lie  down;  he  becomes  very  aged.  He  is 
the  one  who  has  danced  quietly  and  in  earnest.  Finally  indeed 
wdiile  he  is  lying  down  he  stops  breathing  there. 

It  is  said  then  that  sacred  pack  will  guide  him  along  when  he  is 
dead.  He  will  come  to  a  beautiful  place. 

Again,  when  this  earth  is  renewed,  they  will  see  the  one  who  has 
blessed  them.  The  White  Buffalo  will  be  told,  “  These  are  the  ones 
who  think  earnestly  of  your  blessing.”  It  is  said  this  will  be  what 
the  one  will  be  told  who  was  blessed  long  ago. 

Again,  they  are  to  see  those  indeed  who  are  in  that  sacred  pack. 
Yet  they  are  to  see  them  as  humans,  those  that  have  danced  in 
earnest  as  long  as  they  lived  and  who  do  the  things  that  have  been 
planned. 

Those  that  are  careful  will  always  do  that  whenever  the  White 
Buffalo  is  being  worshipped. 

Again,  the  dancers  are  not  to  fan  themselves.  They  are  forbidden 
to  do  this.  After  they  have  danced  and  after  being  seated,  then 
they  (may)  begin  to  fan  themselves.  Indeed,  they  could  only  dance 
with  their  fans.  Yet  these  must  he  only  eagles’  wings,  also  eagles’ 
tails.  Those  are  the  only  things  with  which  they  dance. 


i  That  is,  he  will  always  be  bashful. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  WHITE  BUFFALO  DANCE. 


[ETH.  ANN.  40. 


O'ni  me'teno''megu  ketiwimi'gona'i  wi'nimA'ckA/'wawadtc1', 
'a'cimenwapAme/gowadtci  wapiku'pidtcine'nu'soni  ni'mitcigi  ne'ni- 
wAgki'.  I'nipi  kigano'wedtcin  i'ni'  a'ke'tcimmA'ckA'wawa^c1'. 


O'n  P'kwawAg  a'wa'ci''owadtci  me'cku'si'nidtcin  Ane'mo'nAiini'. 

5 1 'nip  a'i'ci/'tawadtci'.  Na'ina/'megu  P'kwawAgi  ki'ciwa'ci'o'wa- 
dtcini  mA'kwa'dtc  a'c.ita/'awadtci'. 

WinAga/'inA  wapiku'pidtci'nenu'sw  i'ni  mi'ci'wadtcini  mi'ca'- 
ma'An  A'samitA/'swi  wi'pwawi'ci'A'ka'w&pPtc1'.  O'nini  mo'cAgi'- 
megu  nimi't  a'A'kawapA'megwPtc1'.  Wi'n  i'n  a'cina'a'netAgi 
10  wapiku'pidtci'nenu'swA< . 

Negu'ti'it  awi'tApi  menwi'A'kawa'pAma'sA  me'to'sane'niwa'1'. 
Manwawi'nidtci'  awi'tA  ke'ka'nema'sA'.  Na'kA^tc1',  wawAne- 
cka'i'cawi'nidtci'  awi'tA  ke'ka/nema'sA'.  Inidtca'i'pini  wa'dtc 
u'ka'dtc  unemA/dtcmegi  mi'ca/mi'todtci'.  WinA'megu  'u'wiyawi 
15  wapiku'pi  tci'nenu'swA'. 

O'n  ane't  a'Ata/'penadtei  manetowa'i  pa'cigwi'megume'to'sane- 
wi'nFtci'1',  pwawi'megukag6/'ina'i'ci'awA'sadtcimo'nidtci'i',  pwawi'- 
megukimo'dtci'i'cita'a'nidtci'i  maneto'wa'*'.  Ina'i'ni'  i'na'  mi'- 
'cameg  api/nidtci'i'.  Wi'nagAtawanetciga'nPtci'1'.  Cewa/na'i  me- 
20  'teno''megu  neguta''megu  wi'i'cimi'  ckawe''sinidtci  nagAtawanegii/- 
monit6'. 

'A'adtci'mo'adtci  WinA'megu  wapiku'pidtci'nenu'swA  mA'kwa,dtci 
wi'ina'inane'manidtci'.  “ Katemina'wagwig  a/gw  a'cimyane'tenigi 
wi' inane 'magwinni'.  A'ci'meguki'cagudtcimenwi'genig  i'ni  wi'ina/- 
25nemagkwe'.  Kinwawaiyu'mAni:  ‘Ca'eki'megu  mo'cA'gi  na'ta'wi 
ni'mitcigi  wi'nene'ka'nemagkwe'/  ke'tenepwA',  ‘ne''ki  wi'Anemina- 
nimi'eti'gwa'igkiV  Ni'nAma'i  me/'ten6'i  mamato'migin  i'nini 
wi'i'ca'wiyagw  a'cime'nAgdwwe'.  Cewa'nA  pe'ki'megu  ki'wi'cigi'- 
megu'A'se'mi'ipwA'.  KatAga/'i  wi'wAni'miyiigw  iname'mi'kagku'. 
30NinAga''i'  ca'cki'meg  i'na'  nP'awi  wi'nene'kanetA'mawAg  ume'to 
'saneniwi'wenwawwi' ,  ’  ’  a/'inadtci'.  “MAni  tA'se'nwi  pe'kini'- 
ga,yanni',  Ini'megu  wi'Anemi'ci'A'kaw^lpi'e'nAgowwe'/,  a/'inadtci'. 

Ini'pln  a'ki'ci'ate'sA'pitagi  mi’cama/'i  wapiku'pidtci'nenu'sw 
ute'ka'wapi'1'. 

35  Ini'megu  ke'te'n  a'cike'kanetA'mowadtci  nA'cawai'ye  me'to- 
'sane'niwAgki'.  Ke'tenA'megu  'i'n  a'ci'genigki<,  a'cike'kanetA'- 
mowadtci'.  Pe'ki'meg  a  ki'cagudtcitepatA'mowadtci'. 

Me'cemego'na'i  na''ina'i  nimi'wadtcinni',  Ina''megu  mane'towAn 
a'tAnane'mawadtci  piti'gke<.  Pe'ki'meg  a'nagAtA'mowadtc  i'n 
40  i'ca'wiweni  mAma'tomoni  me'to'sane'niwAgki'.  ‘  Wapiku'pidtci- 
nemP'swApi  wi'mAma'tomap*'/  ayo'wedtcinni',  kegime'si'meg 
a'a'miwadtci'.  Aiye'megu  mamai'y  ite'p  a'ki'citcagipiti'gawadtei 
wi'tA'cikigano'wedtcinni'. 


michelson.]  WHITE  BUFFALO’S  LEFT-HOOF  SACKED  PACK. 
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And  they  are  only  to  wear  eagle-feathers  in  their  hair,  (as)  that  is 
the  way  the  men  dancers  please  the  sight  of  the  White  Buffalo.  It 
is  said  that  they  would  especially  wear  these  in  their  hair  during  gens 
festivals. 

And  the  women  Would  paint  their  faces  with  paint  that  was  red. 
It  is  said  such  was  their  guise.  Whenever  women  have  painted  their 
faces,  they  would  think  of  that  which  is  right. 

That  White  Buffalo  is  the  one  who  gave  those  little  sacred  packs 
so  that  he  might  not  look  after  too  many  things.  And  those  watch 
over  a  dancer  alone.  That  is  the  wish  of  the  White  Buffalo. 

It  is  said  that  if  he  were  alone  he  would  not  properly  look  after 
the  people.  He  would  not  know  those  who  were  doing  right.  Again, 
he  would  not  know  those  who  were  doing  wicked  things.  It  is  said 
this  was  the  reason  why  he  made  a  sacred  pack  of  his  left  hoof. 
Indeed  the  White  Buffalo  (had  given)  himself. 

And  he  appointed  some  manitous,  those  indeed  who  lived  up¬ 
rightly,  those  indeed  who  did  not  exaggerate  their  speech  in  any¬ 
thing,  manitous  who  did  not  (hide)  anything  in  their  hearts  secretly. 
Those  are  the  ones  who  are  in  that  sacred  pack.  They  are  the  ones 
to  watch  over  things.  Still  they  were  to  be  a  power  only  in  one  way, 
e.  g.,  when  they  were  truly  watching. 

The  White  Buffalo  himself  told  them  how  they  must  think  quietly  of 
them.  "  You  will  not  think  evil  of  those  you  bless.  Indeed  you  must 
think  of  them  in  a  way  that  is  exceedingly  right.  I  say  this  to  you : 
'The  dancers  are  they  whom  you  are  to  think  about  only  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  dance  vigorously  together.’  You  are  to  do  what 
I  have  said  to  you,  only  when  I  am  being  worshipped.  Still,  indeed 
you  must  try  hard  to  help  me.  Do  not  think  of  fooling  me.  As  for 
me,  I  shall  only  be  there  to  think  about  their  lives,”  he  said  to  them. 
"As  many  ways  as  I  am  different  here,  indeed  just  so  will  I  make 
you  watch  (for  me),”  he  said  to  them. 

It  is  said  that  the  little  sacred  pack,  the  White  Buffalo’s  watcher, 
was  tied  up  separately. 

Indeed  the  people  of  long  ago  knew  it  to  he  truly  so.  They  found 
out  that  it  was  so,  true  enough.  They  loved  it  very  much. 

At  any  time  they  had  a  dance,  they  believed  that  there  was  a  mani- 
tou  within.  Indeed,  the  people  strongly  followed  that  kind  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Whenever  they  would  say  "It  is  said  the  White  Buffalo  is  to 
be  worshipped,”  every  one  of  them  would  move.  The  (people) 
would  have  already  gone  early  into  the  place  where  they  were  going 
to  have  the  gens  festival. 
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[ETH.  ANN.  40. 


NlmiwA'Amo'wedtcinni',  ane'tAp  a'cita/'awadtc1',  “Tanina/'i 
kenwii/'ci  me'to'sanenl'wiyan116','’  i'cita'awA'gip1'.  AnetAgfi/'ip1', 
“ Keteminawi 'nn u' ,  wapeAkikupidtc.inenu''swe7’  i'cita/'awAgi  niml'- 
wadtcinni\ 

5  Ma'kwadtcime/gupi  nI'miwAgk1'.  Agwiga/'ip  u'wiya'A  pemike- 
,tcinl,midtcinni'.  Kenadtci'meg  a'ni/miwadtci'. 

A'kwiyAme'gupi  mgane'gatcigi  pe''ki  ke'tcinene'kanetagu'- 
sitcigki\  I'kwaVA  negu't1',  o'ni  nk'ci  ne'niwAgi  pepigwa'cko'n 
TTWawa/'tAgigkIt,  mi'gipi  pe'ki'megu  mamA'kwadtcinI/mitcigki’. 

Wi'pwawimeguno/wIwadtc  i'cigenl'wipA  Nimi'wadtcini  tepina'- 
'meg  a'ina'piwadtci'  ca/'ck1'. 

1'kwa/wA  na/'kA',  pe'ki'meg  a/'nlmidtci';  na'kA/dtci  me'cena''megu 
i\a'nA/'kugadtci  wl'nA  nlga/negat  i‘kwa'wwA\ 

G'n  Ini'gi  mk'cameg  a'pitcigi  ke'tenA'megu  'a'Anemiketeketemina'- 
15  wawa^tc1'.  Me'cemegO'na'  a'ke'kanetAmowadtci'meg  ane'tA  mi- 
ca/m  a'ketemina/gwiwadtci'.  Na/'kA  mA'kwadtci'megu  'a’nanl'- 
miwa^tcA  A'udtcidtca''iketemina'gwiwadtc  a'Anemi'megu'adtcimo'- 
'awadtci  me'cemegO'na'1'.  Ive'tenA'meg  I'n  a'ci'genigki'. 

Ini'plni  wa'dtci  mamadtcigi'megu  ke'te'nA  ke'kaneta/gwA'ke 
20  mane'towAg  a’A'kawapA/mawadtci  nlmi'nidtci'i'.  Inidtca/'wInA 
me'to'sa'nenlwA  wa'dtci  mA'kwa'dtc  Anemina/mmidtci.  I'nipi 
wa/dtci  ki/'cagudtci  ku'tA'gi  wl'pemiwawawAne'cka''egadtc1'7  na'- 
'kA  wI'pwawi/megu'ApAna/nemadtc  uwi'ya'Anni\  Mo'tci'meg  uwl- 
dtcinenl'wawa'  a'pwawi'anlgigwa'ta/wawadtci'.  F'kwawAgi  na'- 
25  'kA',  Ini'megu  'a'ca/wiwadtci'.  Mo'tci'megu  'a'pwawi'ApAnane'- 
tlwadtc  i,’kwawAgki'. 

I 'nip  a'ca'wiwadtc  A'cki^tca'1'.  Pe'ki'meg  a'kfcagudtciwlga- 
dtcinagAtA/mowadtci'.  Anadtcimowedtci'megu  'aya/'  I'n  a'ca'wiwa- 
dtci  me'to'sane'niwAgki\ 

30  Na'kA^tc1',  nAgA'mOnAni  nya'wwi<:  wl'nene'kanemawadtci'megu 
negu'ti  mane'towAn  i'cige'niwAn  ayo'wedtcinni\  KutAgi  wl'nA 
wi'pwawi'ci'i'cita''awadtci\  Kateminaganidtcini'megu  wi'wi- 
'ciginene'kane'mawadtci'.  Wl'mAmato'mawadtci  wl'menwime'to- 
'sanenl 'wiv/a  dtc* ' . 


35  Agwiga/'  ai'yAgwAmi  wfmAmato/niawadtci'.  Negute'nw  a'pena'- 
winigi  ni'ce'nwi  wI'mAmato'mawadtci'. 

Cewa'nApi'  sAnAgA'teniw  l'nina'i  mAmato'mowen  aya/'iwlga'- 
siwadtci  me'to'sane'niwAgki\  Api'nAp  ane'tA  mai'yowAgi  na'’ina' 
ayo'wedtcini  mAma'tomowinAgA'monAn111'.  AnetAga/'ipi  nAno- 
40  'ekwe''meg  a'kAno'nawadtci  mane'towAn  ayo'wedtcini  nAgA'- 
monAnm\  Me'ce'ma'mego'na'1',  agwiga/'i  mamAkadtci  klga/- 
nutcigki'.  Me'ce'megu  nAtawane'tAgigi  kenwa/'ci  wl'me'to'saneni'- 
wiwadtci'.  I'nigini'gip  I'n  a'ca'witcigki',  me'cemego'na4',  i'kwa'- 
wwA',  nenl'wwA'. 
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When  the  dancing  songs  were  begun,  some  thought  in  their  hearts, 
“I  wish  I  would  live  a  long  time,”  they  thought,  it  is  said.  Some, 
it  is  said,  thought  in  their  hearts  while  dancing,  “  Bless  me,  White 
Buffalo.” 

It  is  said  that  they  danced  quietly.  It  is  said  that  no  one  danced 
violently.  Indeed  they  danced  slowly. 

It  is  said  that  the  leaders  of  the  dance  were  the  ones  who  were 
thought  about  the  most.  There  was  one  woman,  and  two  men  who 
blew  the  flutes;  those  were  the  ones  who  indeed  danced  quietly. 

It  is  said  that  it  was  fixed  so  they  could  not  go  out.  While 
dancing  they  would  only  look  straight  ahead. 

Again,  the  woman  would  indeed  dance  in  earnest;  also  the  woman 
who  was  leading  the  dance  could  join  in  the  singing  any  time. 

And  those  who  were  in  that  sacred  pack  continued  to  bless  each  of 
them,  true  enough.  Indeed  some  did  know  that  the  sacred  pack  was 
blessing  them.  And  they  would  dance  quietly.  They  continued  to 
tell  any  one  why  they  were  being  blessed  by  it.  Indeed  it  was 
surely  so. 

It  is  said  that  this  was  the  reason  why  it  was  known  with  certainty 
that  the  manitous  looked  after  the  dancers.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  people  continued  to  dance  quietly.  That  was  the  reason,  it 
is  said,  why  (anyone)  was  indeed  afraid  to  dance  wickedly,  and  why 
no  (one)  would  laugh  at  anyone.  They  would  not  even  smile  at  their 
fellow-men.  The  women,  too,  did  this  same  thing.  Indeed  the 
women  did  not  even  laugh  at  each  other. 

It  is  said  that  was  what  they  did  at  first.  Indeed,  they  followed 
it  very  closely  and  carefully.  That  was  when  the  people  still  did 
that  which  was  told  to  them. 

Again,  there  are  four  songs :  when  they  are  sung  there  is  a  rule  that 
they  must  indeed  think  of  one  manitou.  They  must  not  think  of 
any  other  thing  in  their  hearts.  They  must  think  intensely  of  the 
one  who  gave  blessings.  They  must  pray  to  him  for  righteous  lives. 

They  were  not  to  worship  him  every  little  while.  They  were  to 
worship  him  twice  in  one  summer. 

Still,  it  is  said  that  worship  was  very  difficult  when  the  people  were 
still  careful.  It  is  said  that  some  even  wept  when  the  worshipping- 
songs  were  used.  Then  some,  it  is  said,  spoke  out  blindly  to  the 
manitou  when  the  songs  were  used.  It  was  any  one  of  them,  not 
only  those  who  were  giving  the  gens  festival.  It  was  any  one  of  those 
who  wanted  to  live  long.  Those  were  the  ones,  it  is  said,  that  did 
that,  any  one  of  them,  woman  or  man. 
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MAnigii/'i  nA'gAmon  a/'ci'segi  negu't1': 

No'sa  kanawiyanini; 

No'sa  kanawlyanini; 

No'sa  kanawlyanlni; 

5  No'sa  kanawlyanlni; 

No'sa  kanawlyanlni; 

No'sa  kanawlyanlni; 

NS'sa  kanawlyanini; 

NS'sa  kanawlyanini; 

10  No'sa  kanawlyanini; 

Natawata  kanawlyanini; 

NanawA'kwi  kanawlyanini; 

No'sa  kanawlyanini; 

No'sa  kanawlyanini; 

15  No'sa  kanawiyanini; 

No'sa  kanawiyanini; 

No'sa  kanawiyanini; 

No'sa  kanawiyanini. 

Ne'sSwanSwi  ni'nDA'; 

20  Ne'sowanowi  ni'nDA'; 

Ne'sowanowi  ni'nnA'; 

Ne'sowanSwi  ni'nnA'; 

'A'  'a'  ne'sowanowi  ni'nnA’; 

Ne'sowanowi  ni'nDA'; 

25  Ne'sSwanSwi  ni'nDA'; 

'A  'a'  maiyS+iwa'wi  ni'nDA*; 

Maiyo+iwa'wi  ni'nnA'; 

Ne'sSwanowi  ni'nnA'; 

Ne'sowanSwi  ni'nnA'; 

30  'A'  'a'  ne'sowanSwi  ni'nnA’; 

Ne'sSwanSwi  ni'nnA'; 

Ne'sSwanSwi  ni'nnA'; 

Ne'sSwanSwi  ni'nnA' 

'A  'a'  ne'sSwanSwi  ni'nnA'. 

35  Ys  nawi'tApige; 

Nawi'tApige; 

Nawi'tApige; 

Nawi'tApige; 

YS  nawi'tApige; 

40  Nawi'tApige  ni''ka  nina  nD'ka; 

Nawi'lApige; 

Nawi'tApige  nina  nina  ni''ka; 

Nawi'tApige; 

Nawi'tApige; 

45  Nawi'tApige; 

Me'to'saneni'A  'a'nAna'  +imedtc’'  'a'wi'nepegk1', 
Nawi'tApige; 


2  The  real  meaning  of  the  song  has  not  been  obtained  in  its  entirety.  “You  go  after  it  for  him”  signi¬ 
fies  “when  you  go  after  the  enemy  for  the  White  Buffalo; ”  “this  earth ”  means  “  where  the  enemy  are 
located.” 
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This  is  the  way  one  song  goes: 

Father,  when  you  speak; 

Father,  when  you  speak; 

Father,  when  you  speak; 

Father,  when  you  speak; 

Father,  when  you  speak; 

Father,  when  you  speak;  '  » 

Father,  when  you  speak; 

Father,  when  you  speak; 

Father,  when  you  speak; 

You  go  after  it  for  him,  when  you  speak; 

When  you  speak  from  this  earth; 

Father,  when  you  speak; 

Father,  when  you  speak; 

Father,  when  you  speak; 

Father,  when  you  speak; 

Father,  when  you  speak; 

Father,  when  you  speak. 2 

My  tail,  mine; 

My  tail,  mine; 

My  tail,  mine; 

My  tail,  mine; 

My  tail,  mine; 

My  tail,  mine; 

My  tail,  mine; 

Mine,  makes  them  weep; 

Mine,  makes  them  weep; 

My  tail,  mine; 

My  tail,  mine; 

My  tail,  mine; 

My  tail,  mine; 

My  tail,  mine; 

My  tail,  mine; 

My  tail,  mine. 3 

# 

Here,  I  sit  with  them; 

I  sit  with  them; 

I  sit  with  them; 

I  sit  with  them; 

Here,  I  sit  with  them; 

Why,  I  sit  with  them,  I  do; 

I  sit  with  them; 

Why,  I  sit  with  them,  I  do,  I  do; 

I  sit  with  them; 

I  sit  with  them; 

I  sit  with  them; 

When  the  person  was  told  he  was  to  die, 

I  sat  with  them; 

a“Mytail”is  the  White  Buffalo’s  tail.  The  inner  significance  of  “makes  them  weep”  is  “when  the 
enemy  are  killed,  their  relatives  will  weep.”  It  goes  without  saying  that  maiyo+iwa'wi  is  a  grammatical 
monstrosity.  Observe  that  lines  5,  12,  and  16  correspond,  though  this  is  not  easily  brought  out  in  a 
translation;  the  lines  “Mine  makes  them  weep,”  “Mine  makes  them  weep”  occupy  the  exact  middle  of 
the  song. 


3590°—  25t - 15 
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Yo  nawl'tApIge; 

Nawl'tApIge  nlna  nlna  nl''ka; 

Nawl'tApIge; 

Nawl'tApIge  nF'ka  nlna  nT'ka; 

5  Nawl'tApIge; 

Nawl'tApIge. 

'  'A'pwe  'a'pwe  'a'nemenani  nlnA; 

'A'pwe  'a'pwe  'a'nemenani  nliiA; 

'A'pwe  'a'pwe  'a'nemenani  lilnA  'i'i'ye+na, 
IQ  Mane'  +towagki'  yo  ota'kimwagki'; 

'A'pwe  'a'pwe  'a'nemenani  nlnA; 

'A'pwe  'a'pwe  'a'nemenani  nlnA; 

'A'pwe  'a'pwe  'a'nemenani  nliiA  'i'i'ye+na; 
'A'pwe  'a'pwe  'a'nemenani  nlna; 

15  'A'pwe  'a'pwe  'a'nemenani  nlnA; 

'A'pwe  'a'pwe  'anemenani  nlna  'i'iye  'i'iyA 


Nl'ce'nwi  kl'cinlml'wadtcin  I'ni  maA'ni  nAgA'monAn  a''aiyogki\ 
NawAdtcipi'megu  ke'gime'si  pldtcine''kawapi'  sagi'dtc  apiV- 
pitcigki'. 

20  A'nawAdtci'adtci/mo'adtci  mAmi'ci'A':  “ ‘WTku'menAgwe  wi'nl'- 
miyakwe'.  Inu'g  Ini  wl'ai'yotagi  ma'netow  uiiA'gAmonAn111'.  Mi'n 
a'nl'miyAgw  aA'kaw&pAme'nAgwigki'.  Inidtca/'i  wfnene'ka'- 


nemAgwe 


tA;  swi  piti  g  a  piyAg 


kwe' 


Wi'ketemaginene'kane'- 
'a/'inadtci 


tAmAgwe  ki'yanan111'.  Inidtca/'megu  kl'k'cawip' 

25  mAml'cI'A'. 

“MaA'gi  na/'kA  klga'nutcig  I'ni  wI'wl'ciginAgA'mowadtci'.  Ini'- 
megu  na'VlnwawA  wlTcita/'awa^tc1',”  a/‘inedtci'. 

O'nipi  mawAdtci'megu  ka/'te'sit  a'i'ci''sowadtc  a'nlgani'nagadtci'. 
MaAni'p  in  a'ai'yotagi  nAgA'monAn111'.  A'wlgadtcinagawadtci'- 
30megku'.  A'wI'cigowawadtciga''megu  klga'nutcig  a ' n A g A ' m o  wa d  t  c1 ' . 

O'ni  na'kA/dtc  k'kwawAgi  klga'nutcig  a'wfcigi'megunA'ku'gawa- 
dtci  pwawimai'yotcigki'.  Manega' wl'nApi'megu  mai'yowAgi  me'to- 
'sane'niwAgk1'. 

A'cawai'y  aya/'i  pe'cigw  aya'iwigadtcipe'cigwinagAtA'mowadtci 
35  mAma'tomonni'. 

O'ni  lvAbo'tw  Ini'i'meg  a '  ka  wap  Ame '  go  wa  d  tci '  i  ml'kameg  api'ni- 
dtci’i  kutA'g  a'i'ciketemina'gowadtci'.  Wl'Aniwe'gawadtc  a'ina- 
'inaneme'gowadtci'.  l'na'i'cike'kanetA'mowadtci';  ane'tA',  “Aniwe'- 
gaiyAnne',  kenwa/'ci  kl'Anemime'to'sa'nenIwwiV’  a'i'cike'kanetA'- 
40mowadtc  uwl'yawawwi\ 

A'kImodtciga''wInA'Ini'iketemina'gowadtci  ml'^cameg  api'nidtciM'. 
A'ke'kaneme'gowadtc  a'AgawatA'mowadtci  wl'ke'tcini'miwadtci'. 
Inidtca'i'pini  wadtci'ciketemina'gowadtc  I'ni'i  ml '‘cam  eg  api'ni- 
dtci'i\  Ane't  i''kwawAgki',  ane'tA  ne'niwAgki';  me'cewa'mego'na'1'. 

4 “Here  I  sit  with  them”  means  “I  am  sitting  with  those  giving  the  gens  festival.”  “Why,”  etc., 
refers  to  people  who  are  not  of  my  gens.  “When  the  person  was  told,”  etc.,  refers  to  a  prisoner  who  is 
told  that  ho  is  to  be  killed.  The  singer  will  decide  when  the  prisoner  is  to  be  killed.  The  singer  in  the 
song  says  he  sat  with  the  prisoner.  The  metrical  scheme  is  abbbacbdbbbebadbcbb.  Note  the  reverse 
order  cbd — dbc.  The  English  translation  fails  to  bring  this  out. 
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Here,  I  sit  with  them; 

Why,  I  sit  with  them,  I  do,  I  do; 

I  sit  with  them; 

Why,  I  sit  with  them,  I  do; 

I  sit  with  them; 

I  sit  with  them. 4 

I  think  of  you  fervently; 

I  think  of  you  fervently; 

I  think  of  you  fervently,  yonder, 

On  the  earth  of  the  manitous; 

I  think  of  you  fervently; 

I  think  of  you  fervently; 

I  think  of  you  fervently,  yonder; 

I  think  of  you  fervently; 

I  think  of  you  fervently; 

I  think  of  you  fervently,  yonder. 5 

These  songs  are  used  after  they  have  danced  twice.  It  is  said  that 
they  waited  until  those  that  were  sitting  outside  were  run  inside. 

The  ceremonial  attendant  would  stop  to  say  to  them:  “He  invites 
us  to  dance.  The  manitou’s  songs  are  now  to  be  used.  They  (the 
manitous)  are  the  ones  who  watch  over  us  as  we  dance.  So  as  many 
of  us  as  are  now  sitting  inside  here,  must  now  think  about  them.  We 
are  to  think  about  our  lives  in  humbleness.  You  must  indeed  do 
that,”  the  ceremonial  attendant  said  to  them. 

“These  who  are  giving  this  gens  festival  must  now  sing  loudly  also. 
Indeed,  they  too  must  think  the  same  in  their  hearts,”  they  were  told. 

Then,  it  is  said,  the  eldest  of  the  gens  took  the  lead  in  singing.  It 
is  said  the  sesongs  were  then  used.  Indeed  they  sung  them  carefully. 
Those  giving  the  gens  festival  would  indeed  sing  loudly. 

Then,  again,  the  women  of  the  gens  who  did  not  weep  would  join 
in  and  sing  loudly.  Indeed,  it  is  said,  many  of  the  people  wept. 

That  was  long  ago  when  the  people  still  followed  the  worship  care¬ 
fully  and  uprightly. 

Then  some  time  later  those  that  watched  over  them  from  within 
that  sacred  pack  blessed  them  in  another  way.  They  wished  that 
the  (people)  would  become  good  dancers.  They  (the  people)  knew 
it  to  be  that  way;  some  would  know  about  themselves:  “If  you  are 
a  good  dancer,  you  will  continue  to  live  a  long  time.” 

Those  in  that  sacred  pack  would  bless  them  in  that  way  secretly. 
They  (the  manitous)  knew  that  they  wanted  to  dance  vigorously. 
That  was  the  reason  why,  it  is  said,  they  were  thus  blessed  by  those 
in  the  sacred  pack.  Some  of  them  were  women,  some  of  them  were 
men,  indeed,  it  was  simply  anyone. 


5  “  I  think  of  you  ”  refers  to  the  White  Buffalo.  The  earth  of  the  manitous  is  located  in  the  East. 
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Mc/'tci  wigi'yapegi  ki'cagu'dtci  p  A ' kigwA ' ' tanig ke ' ,  wi'nimiwadtci'- 
PA'klgwA^sowat6',  ki'ki'ki'megu  wi'ni'miwa^tc1',  sAnAgA- 


ku' 


meg 

twi'kudtci  wi'me'to'sane'niwigki' ;  Inidtca/’iniwadtci'ci/'tcigadtci  wi'nA 
ma'netowA  wape'ekiku'pidtci'nenu'swA'.  Wi'nanA  ke'tcinaweme'- 
5gupi  ke'cemane'towAn  a'Ano'ka'negudtc1'.  Wl'nA  na/'kan  ii'Ano'- 
'kanadtci  w!'A'semi'e'gudtci'i  wi'inanemawadtci'ga'i  ma'a''i  Me- 
'ekwA^ki'a'1'. 

MA'ni  mi'ca'm  Apimiga'titcigi  pyaya'wadtci  i'ni  mA'n  a'nigani'- 
migA'k1'.  I'ni  mA'n  a/'notAg  Apimaiya'wu'satA  nenI'wwA'.  A'cki- 
10 'ckiwa'kuno'wAp  a/'nimidtci',  o'ni  ketiwi'gunAni  wawene'sinidtci'- 
meg  a'nimA/'ckA'wadtci\  I'nipi  kegime'si'meg  ani'miwadtci 
nimi'nidtcin  Ini'ni  mi'ca'mi  notAmi'nidtcinni\  Ni'ce'nwiga/'ipi  ni'- 
miwwA\  O'ni  nk'cwi  tepe''kwe  ni'cwiwa/'sayaw  a/'nimidtci'.  Ina' 
Apimaiya'wu'satW 

15  Ki'cini'midtcini  mAmi''ci!An  a'A'gotodtcimI'ca'mmi\  O'ni  mame'- 

mo'cAgime'gup  in  k'kwawa'  a'witega'megudtci'i 


dtcina'i  mmi^tc1 


Ki'ci'meguni'midtcin  i'ni  mi'ca'm  a'a'wAtodtci  mA'mi'ci'A'.  lya/' 
ki'cAgo'todtcin  a'Ago'tanigki',  a'kwago''otAgki'.  MAniga''ip  a'i^tc1': 
wa'wo  wa'wo.  Ini'meg  a'penope'nowadtci'.  A'poninanimi'e'tiwa- 
20  dtcr  .  A'ki'cipyanepyanetiwe'gawadtcik 


Iniga'i'pinA  notAga'niy  i'ni  mi'ca'mi  wapiku'pidtcine''nu'swaiyi 
' a ' m a wi ‘s a ' kA ' ' wa ' to d tci  kigano'wedtcinn1'. 

Na/'kA',  a'kAnakA'nawidtci  tAga'ww1'.  Nimi'nidtci'iga'ipi'meg 
A''penadtc  a''inadtci  wi'A'pi'tcini'minidtci',  wi'i'cita'e'ganPtc1',  wi- 
25  'nene'kane'manidtci  ma'netow  anaweniwi'nidtcinni'.  Ini'pin 
a'cimame'kwina'wamadtci  nimi'nidtci'i'.  Ke'tenApi'meg  ame- 


'kwina'wamedtci  m'mitcigki'. 

Inipi'meg  a'ca'wiwadtc  inipyadtci'ca'witcigki\  A'penadtci'megu 
nimi'nidtci'  adtcimo/'awadtci':,  pe'ki'megu  wi'ni'miwadtc1';  wi- 
30pwawi'a'ciwadtcinowA'tenigi'ine'ganidtci';  k'kwawa'i  na/'kA  wi'wi- 
'cigi'megukegye'tenamita''anidtci';  wi'pwawi'A'ce'megu'i'cita/'ani- 
dtc!';  ke'tenA'megu  wi'nene'kane'manidtci  wapiku'pidtcine'nu- 
'sdnni'.  I 'nip  a'i'nawadtc  i'ni  ki'cipyadtcikegomya'gatcigi  mi'ca'mmi'. 


Kiga'nutcigi  na'kA/dtci  ma'A'ni  nAgA'monAni  nya/wi  'ayd'we- 
35  dtcinni',  a'wi'cigipAgA'mawadtci  tawa'i'gAnAnnl\  O'ni'  ci'ci'gwAnAn 
a’wi’ciga’kawadtci'megku'. 

Na/'kA  pwawimai'yotcig  a'wi'ciginagawadtci'megku'.  Wi'neno- 
'ta'gowadtc.i  mane'towAn  i'nipi  wa'dtc  i'n  i'ca'wiwadtci'.  Agwi'- 
kenadtci  nAgAmo'wadtcini  nagA'mutcigi  ma'A'ni  nya'wi  nAgA'- 
40monAnni'.  KawAgi'meg  i'nug  i'n  a'ca'wiwadtci'. 
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Even  if  the  house  was  exceedingly  smoky  they  had  to  dance.  If 
the  smoke  was  (hurting  their  eyes)  they  would  have  to  dance,  never¬ 
theless,  for  life  is  hard;  that  is  the  reason  why  the  manitou,  the  White 
Buffalo,  acts  that  way.  He  has  been  personally  appointed,  it  is  said, 
by  the  Gentle  Manitou.  Then  he  appointed  those  who  were  to  help 
him  in  thinking  out  blessings  for  these  Mesquakies. 

When  fighters  returned,  then  this  sacred  pack  was  the  leading  one. 
It  was  then  packed  on  the  hack  of  the  man  who  led  the  war-party. 
It  is  said  that  he  painted  his  body  with  mud  and  then  danced,  and 
he  wore  a  very  pretty  eagle  feather  in  his  hair.  When  the  one  who 
carried  the  sacred  pack  on  his  back  danced,  it  is  said,  all  danced. 
It  is  said  that  he  would  dance  twice.  Then  he  danced  two  nights 
and  two  days.  This  was  the  leader  of  the  war-party. 

After  dancing,  the  ceremonial  attendant  would  hang  that  sacred 
pack  up.  When  he  was  to  dance  for  the  final  time,  then  it  is  said 
the  women  only  would  dance  with  him. 

After  he  was  finished  dancing,  then  that  sacred  pack  was  taken 
away  by  the  attendant.  After  hanging  it  up  yonder  where  it  had 
hung,  he  would  call  out.  This  is  the  way  he  would  call :  wa'wo  waVo. 
They  then  started  to  return  to  their  respective  homes.  They  had 
ceased  their  dancing.  They  were  now  through  with  their  dance  of 
the  captives. 

It  is  said  the  one  who  had  that  White  Buffalo  Hide  pack  on  his 
back  went  to  burn  tobacco  for  it  whenever  there  was  a  gens  festival. 

Again,  he  gave  short  talks.  Indeed  he  would  always  speak  to  the 
dancers  as  to  how  long  they  were  to  dance,  what  to  think  in  their 
hearts  as  they  danced,  how  they  were  to  think  about  the  one  who  is 
called  a  manitou.  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  way  he  thereby  reminded 
the  dancers.  Surely  indeed  the  dancers  would  be  reminded  of  those 
things. 

It  is  said  that  those  who  had  done  this  would  always  do  that.  It 

was  always  the  dancers  they  would  talk  to,  how  they  must  indeed 

dance  in  earnest,  how  they  were  not  to  dance  in  an  easy  way  (i.  e., 

not  to  think  it  too  lightly) ;  also  that  the  women  must  think  of  this 

very  seriously  in  their  hearts;  that  they  might  not  think  of  it  as 

naught;  surely  indeed  they  were  to  think  about  the  \\  hitc  Buffalo. 

It  is  said  that  this  was  what  those  who  danced  with  the  sacred 

** 

bundle  on  their  backs  would  say  to  the  (dancers) . 

And  when  these  four  songs  were  sung  those  giving  the  gens  festival 
would  pound  their  drum  hard.  Then  they  would  rattle  their  gourds 
hard  indeed. 

Again,  those  that  did  not  weep  sang  loudly.  It  is  said  that  they 
did  this  so  the  manitou  would  hear  them.  Those  singing  these  four 
songs  did  not  sing  them  softly.  Indeed  they  still  do  that  at  present. 
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Ca/'cki  wl'cigma'gawAg  Ini'n  a'aiyo'wadtcini  nAgA'mdnAnni'. 
NawAdtci'megu'a'dtcimupi  na''ina'i  pyadtci''saginni'.  “Kl'wl- 
ViginagapwA'megu  wl'nenc/'tonagwe  wI'nA  ma'netowwA';”  ina'pi 
nagA'mutcigki'. 

5  O'ni  ni'mitcigi  kAna/'1',  aKl'ke'tcinimi'pwAV’  I'ni  na/'kanig 
a/'inedtci  nl'mitcig  Inu'gki'.  “ Pemate'siwe'niku'i  kenAnatudtca- 
'ckAinati/'sopennA'  mA'n  a'cime'kwane'magwani  mane'towAgi 
nlnanAga/'1'.  A'gwi  ne'cP'kA  wl’mi'ci'nAmeg  i'cita'a/yaginni'. 
TA'swi'meg  aiyo''i  plti'g  a'A'piyAgkwe'.  Fn  a'cinAtuta/'sAgedtci 
10  w&pe'ckiku'pidtci'nenu'swA  me'to'sanenl'wiwen111 
Fnidtca;  “Nlmigd',  ke'tcinlmigo ' I'n  a/'inedtci'. 

Inu'gi  nl'mitcig  I'niy  a'pI'tci'sA'sa/'kwawadtci  poni'A'pI'  tci'sA'sa/- 
'kwawAgki'.  Me'ce'megu  ni'mitcigi  pone'gawAg  ayl'kwl' wa dtcinni ' . 
Na/'kA',  me'ce'na'i  kAkAnone'tIwAgk1'. 


15  NeniwAgi'ga'i  nimi'kwma/gawAgi  me'ce'na'1'.  A'gwi  wI'nA  wa'- 
wu'sa'i  ml'keti'wikA'nawIn  aiyotl '  wadtcinni ' .  Na/'kA  ne'niwAg 
a'gwi  wa'wu'sa'  amA'amAnowadtcimo'wadtcinni'.  Inu'g  I'n  a'ca'- 
wiwadtci'.  A'gwi  mamye''tci  kIwinAto'medtcini  wl'nl'mitcigki\ 
Me'cemeg5'na'  a'ci'ta'atA  mawinI'mrw'wA'. 

20  PoniklwinAtowawe'niwrwA  wI''nImitA'.  Me'ten6''megdnu'gi  wfni'- 
ganlt  i'kwa'wA  mawi'adtci'mo'etA'.  MAmI''cI'Ani  mawi'adtcimo'- 
'egutA'.  Ini'meg  i'ci'negut1';  a'gwi  ku'tAga'  adtcimo'e'gudtcinni'. 
NlganimAml'cI'Ani'meg  adtcimo'e'gudtcinIli'.  “WapA'gepi  mamai'- 
yA  kl'mawinl'mmi'/’  inawe 'niwiwwA'.  'Ini'meg  a'kl'cike'ka'netAgi 
25  wl'nlga'negiFtc1'. 


I'n  a'ca'wiwadtc  mu'gi  w&piku'pidtcine'nu'son  a'mAmato'- 
mawadtci'.  Inu'gi  me'ce'megu  wI'A'pftcinl'migwan  A'pl'tcinl'miw 


t  -  ..ut 

u  wiya  . 

Iviganowi'i'cawiwe'ni  wl'n  Ini'meg  Inimego'nin  A'cawai'ye 
30  pyadtci'cawiwa'te'  Ini'megu  wl'nan  a'ca'wiwadtci  kawA'gki'. 
Agwi'kago'  i'cipe'klni'ci'tciga'wadtcini  klga'nutcig  Inu'gkl\ 

WlnwawAdtca'nI'mitcigi  po'n  a'cike'nige'  i'ca'wiwAgki'.  Meteno'- 
'megu  ka'tci'gitcigi  mA'kwadtcini'mitcig  Inu'gki'.  KawA'gi  nagA'- 
tAgigki';  o'n  a'cki'gi'Ag  ane'tA  tAga'wi  nagA'tAmogki'.  Ane't 
35agwi'megu  p^'ci  nagAtAmo'wadtcinni'.  Ca'cki'megu  nAno'Akwe 
ke'tcinI'miwAgki'.  I'kwawAgi'ga'  Ini'meg  a'ca'wiwadtci\  Ne'nrawg 
a'cki'gitcig  a'gwi  mana'wadteini  nAno'ckwe  ka'tcike'tcinl'- 
mitcigki'.  F'kwawAg  a'cki'gi'Agi  kawA'gi  ma'nawAgi  mA'kwadtci'- 
megu  nani'mitcigki'.  AwA''si  wlnwa'w  P'kwawAg  i'citapwa'- 
40'tAmogi  kawA'gk1'.  Ne'niwAg  a'cki'gi'Ag  Ane'kl''iwAgki'. 
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When  they  use  those  songs  they  are  only  sung  loudly.  When  the 
time  comes  for  them,  they  wait  to  tell  them  of  it.  The  singers  are 
told:  "You  must  indeed  sing  loud  so  the  manitou  may  hear  you.” 

Then  the  dancers  are  also  told,  "You  must  at  least  dance  hard.” 
That  is  what  the  dancers  are  told  now.  "We  are  seeking  for  life 
with  our  feet  for  ourselves  when  we  think  about  the  manitous  in  this 
way.  We  do  wish  in  our  hearts  that  it  be  given  us  alone.  It  is  for 
every  one  of  us  who  is  sitting  down  in  here.  Life  is  what  we  ask  for 
from  the  White  Buffalo.” 

That  is  the  reason  why  (the  dancers)  are  told,  "Dance,  dance 
hard.” 

To-day  the  dancers  have  ceased  to  be  so  religiously  restricted  as 
those  formerly  were  religiously  restricted.  The  dancers  (now)  cease 
to  dance  whenever  they  are  tired.  Again,  they  now  even  talk  to 
each  other. 

The  men,  too,  smoke  while  dancing  just  as  well  (as  at  other  times). 
They  do  not,  however,  use  words  as  in  courting.  Also  the  men  did 
not,  however,  talk  about  carnal  love.  They  do  that  now.  They  do 
not  now  go  around  inviting  them  to  dance.  Indeed  just  anymne  who 
wishes  to  goes  over  to  dance. 

The  one  who  is  to  dance  is  not  now  called  in.  The  one  that  is 
informed  now  is  the  woman  who  is  to  take  the  lead.  She  is  the  one 
whom  the  ceremonial  attendant  goes  to  tell.  He  is  the  only  one; 
no  one  else  tells  her  of  it.  The  leading  ceremonial  attendant  is  the 
one  that  informs  her.  "It  is  said  that  to-morrow,  early,  you  are  to 
go  and  dance,”  she  is  told.  She  then  knows  that  she  is  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  dance. 

This  is  the  way  they  do  now  when  they  worship  the  White  Buffalo. 
Now  just  anyone  dances  as  long  as  he  wants  to  dance. 

The  performance  of  the  gens  festival,  though,  is  yet  done  in  the 
same  way  it  was  done  long  ago.  Those  giving  the  gens  festival  to-day 
do  not  change  (the  rule)  in  any  way. 

The  dancers  themselves  have  ceased  to  do  as  was  done.  The 
older  ones  are  the  only  ones  who  dance  quietly  now.  They  are  the 
ones  who  still  follow  it,  and  some  young  (people)  still  follow  it  a 
little.  Some  do  not  follow  it  at  all.  They  just  dance  violently 
unknowingly.  The  women  do  that  indeed.  There  are  not  many 
men  who  are  young  and  who  dance  violently  but  unknowingly. 
There  are  yet  many  young  women  who  dance  quietly.  The  women 
yet  believe  in  it  more  than  (men).  There  are  few  young  men 
(who  do). 
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Na''k  a'gwi  mamye/'tci  nlmi't  A'eawai'ye  wl'ki'cagudtcirnl'ca'- 
te'sPtc1'.  Ca'cki'megu  ketiwl'gunAni  wi'nmiA''ckA'wadtc1'.  O'ni 
to'ka'nA  wI’mA,kAtawa/'kunudtci'.  Ki'cko'A'ga'i  wl'wape'cka'- 
'kunudtci'.  Ini'megu  ke'tcime'nwa'*'.  Wi'pe'se’kA'mowadtci  winA- 
5  dtca/'megku'.  A'gwi  wI'me'tAnA'site/gawadtci'.  Me'teno'piegu 
Apc'no'Agi  me'tA'nA'sitammini'mitcigki\  Ke'tcita'wi  wl'n  a/gkwi’. 
Sa's  a ' '  kwawAg  ki  ’ . 

Ape'no'Ag  a'gwima'  kl'cigl'wadtcinn1'.  Na/'kA',  Adtca/’megu 
wapine^kAmogi  wI'me'to'sanenI'wiwadtcinni'.  Na’kA^tc1',  a'Ape'- 
lOno'ig  a'gwi  ka'kA'mi  ke/'tcitawi  'i'cita/'agin11*'.  An  Ini'gi  wa'dtci 
me'ce'meg  i'ca'wiwadtci  wmwa'wwA',  Ape'no'Agki';  i'ckwa/'sa'Agki', 
kwIye''sa'Agki'.  Tci'gA'ckutawa/nA'c  a'ta'itAne/gawadtci'.  A'gwi 
tetepega/wadtcinni'.  Me'teno'megu  ki'ca'cke'sl/'iwit  I 'nan  a  tete'- 
pegat  a''nimidtci'.  Na’kA/dtci  kl'ci’u'ckinawa/'iwitA  me''teno’i 
15  tete'pegat  a/'mmidtci'. 


'a'ta'itAne'gawadtci'.  O'n 


a'm'miwadtci\  A'gw  ai'y 
Na/'k  a'gw  a'ni'miwadtci 
WinwawA'megu  wawana- 


Negutipi'megu  niAmi''cl'An  Ape'no'Ag  a'A'kawapAme'gowadtc 
a'nl'miwadtci  wI'pwawi'A/'ckutagi'i'cisa'e'tiwadtci'.  Na/'kA  wi- 
'pwawiralga'tlwadtci  wata/'sawAnnI';  na'kA/dtci  wI'pwawi'A'sami- 
wawAne'cka/'iwadtci'.  Ayanlwe'megu 
20inug  Apeno''a'Agi  tetepegawAgi'megu 
ii'ci'genig  a'cawl'wadtcin  Ape'no'Agki'. 
niAnii''cI'An  A'kawapAmego'wadtcinni'. 
netk'sowAg  Ape'no'Ag  a'nl'miwadtci'. 

SA'sa/'kwawAg  Ape'no'a'i  piti'ge  wI'tA'cimIga'tInidtc 
25  dtci'.  Inidtca/'ipi  wa'dtc  A'kawapAmawenI'wiwadtci  wfmlgatlV- 
tiwadtci'.  Piti'ge  tA'cimlga'tlwate  kago'me'gup  P'cawi'sA  ka'tci- 
'cigi'tA',  'o'  me'cega/'  utogima'mwawAni  kegeni'megu  nepo''ini'sA\ 
Kago''meg  i'ci'geni'sA'. 

I'nipi  wii'dtc  A'kawa'pAmedtc  Ape'no'Agki'.  Ca'ckima/'meg  il  pl- 
30  tcinl'miwadtci  ne''ki  pemi’A'kawapAme'gowadtci  nlga'nimAmi'- 


a'm'mini- 


ci  AnE 


a  gwi 


kutAga' 


mamye'  tci  'megu  niga  'nimAmi ' '  ci' An 


a'  tA'ci' a'  kawap  Amego ' wa  dtcinni ' . 

Inipina/'kan  a'ca'wiwadtc  A''cawaiye\  Inu'g  Ape'no'Agi  nimi'- 
wa dtcini  tetepegawAgi'megku' . 

35  Na'kA/dtc  A'peno'  a'gwi  na'ine'ciwl'se'nidtcini  n!mi'tA'.  Ugya'ni 
wl'tamat  i'nA  nlmi'tA  wi'senitA'ga'1'.  Me'cemego'na'i  tcinawama'- 
wadtcin  a'wlta'mawadtc  l'n  a'nl'miwadtci'.  Nii/'wlnwaw  a'wl'pu'- 
mawadtci'.  Inugi  wI'ixa  me'cena''megu  nane'cP'kA  mawinl'miwAg 
Ape'no'Agki'. 


40  Na'kA/dtci  nane'ci'kA'megu  wfse'niwAg  Inug  Ape'no’Agi  nl'- 
mitcigki'.  WmwawAga/'  ayl'gi  nagAtawane'megogi  mane'towAni 
nlmi'nidtci'  a'kawapA'madtcinn1'.  Ini'meg  a'cina'  winwawAnene- 
'kaneme'gowadtc  a'nl'miwadtci  ml''cameg  api'nidtci'i'.  Cewa'nA 
wlnwa'w  Ape'no'Ag  a'nlml/'iwadtci  ka'ka'ke'sowA'gip*'.  'A'a- 
45  'ckuta'winig  I 'nip  a'ka'ka'ke/'sowadtci\ 
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Also,  the  ones  who  danced  long  ago  did  not  have  to  be  gorgeously 
dressed.  He  only  had  to  wear  an  eagle  feather  in  his  hair.  Then 
the  To'kannA'  was  to  paint  his  body  black.  The  Ki'cko'A'  was  to 
paint  his  body  white.  Indeed  that  was  entirely  sufficient.  They 
indeed  had  to  wear  moccasins,  though.  They  could  not  dance  bare¬ 
footed.  The  children  were  the  only  ones  who  always  danced  bare¬ 
footed.  The  older  ones  did  not.  Their  religion  restricted  them. 

The  children  are  not  grown  yet.  Again,  they  just  have  commenced 
the  chase  so  they  may  live.  Again,  when  in  childhood  thoughts  are 
not  direct  like  those  of  the  older  ones.  That  is  the  reason  why  these 
children,  girls  and  boys,  do  as  they  wish  to  do.  Yet  they  had  to 
dance  near  the  fire.  They  did  not  dance  in  a  circle.  The  only  one 
who  danced  around  in  a  circle  when  she  danced  was  she  who  had 
passed  into  young  maidenhood.  Also  only  the  one  who  had  become 
a  young  man  was  the  one  who  danced  around  in  the  circle  when  he 
danced. 

It  is  said  that  the  children  were  watched  by  one  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ant  as  they  danced  so  that  they  might  not  push  each  other  in  the 
fire.  Also  that  they  might  not  fight  a  brave;  also  that  they  might 
not  get  too  mischievous.  They  always  danced  in  one  certain  place. 
Now  the  little  children  dance  around  in  the  circle  when  they  dance. 
The  children  have  ceased  to  do  the  things  they  used  to  do.  Also 
they  are  not  watched  by  the  ceremonial  attendant  while  dancing. 
The  children  themselves  do  as  they  please  when  they  dance. 

Religion  demanded  that  the  children  should  not  fight  inside  while 
dancing.  That  is  the  reason,  it  is  said,  that  they  were  guarded 
against  fighting.  If  they  fought  inside,  it  is  said  that  something 
would  happen  to  a  prominent  member,  or  it  might  be  that  their 
chief  would  indeed  die  quickly.  Something  indeed  would  happen. 

That,  it  is  said,  was  why  the  children  were  watched.  It  was  only 
while  they  danced  that  they  were  watched  by  the  leading  ceremonial 
attendant;  it  was  by  no  others;  it  was  certainly  the  leading  cere¬ 
monial  attendant  who  watched  them. 

It  is  said  that  was  another  thing  they  did  long  ago.  Now  when  the 
children  dance,  they  indeed  dance  around  in  the  circle. 

Asain,  the  child  who  danced  did  not  eat  alone.  The  one  who 
danced  or  ate  was  the  one  who  went  along  with  its  mother.  If  they 
went  along  with  any  relative,  they  then  danced  just  as  well.  They 
too  ate  with  them.  Now  the  children  just  go  in  to  dance  each  by 
themselves. 

Again,  the  children  who  dance  now,  eat  by  themselves.  They  too 
are  watched  by  the  manitou  who  watches  over  the  dancers.  They 
too  are  thought  of  in  the  same  way  when  they  dance  by  those  who 
are  in  that  sacred  pack.  Still,  it  is  said  that  the  children  get  scorched 
while  they  are  dancing.  It  is  said  that  they  get  scorched  as  there  is 
a  fire. 
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AwA'sipi'  wmwawA'  sAnAgk'towAg  a‘ni,miwadtci'.  I'nipi  wa'dtci 
kekegeniketeketeminawe/'siwadtci  kl'cigl/wadtcinni'.  Pyadtcini- 
mim'mitcig  a<Apeno/’iwadtc  Inigl'nigi  kagenimya'cinawa/'atcigi 
ma'netowa'i  kl'ci'awA'si'ma'i’ine°:ino'wadtcinni'.  Agwiga/'i  me'- 
5 'teno'  i'na'  api'nidtci'i  ml/'camegi  me'cemego'na'i  ma'netowa'1*. 
I'ni  wa'dtc  ane'tA  nO'niAgawe  mA'kAta/wIwadtci'. 

'0'  na'kA'dtci',  I'nipi  wa'dtci  kAkanwa/'cime'to'sanenI'wiwadtc1'; 
a'Apeno’iwadtci'megu  'u'dtcipyadtci  mA'kwa'dtc  a'nanl'miwa^tc1'. 


Pa'ci'megu  'a'ke''kyawadtci  mA'kwa'dtc  a'nanl'miwadtci'.  'O'n 
10  a/'mlnedtci  wiiwene'tenigi  me '  to '  saneni '  wiwen  n  ‘  \  Na/'k  A'ci'e'- 

mete  me'to'sanenl'wiwa'i  wI'me'to'saneniwadtci'megku'.  Me- 
'eemego'na'i  me'to'sane'nlwA  wa'dtci  mA*kwa'dtci  nrmim'midtci'. 

I'n  a’kwi'dtci  wa'dtci  pAgi''cimugi  wadtcike''siyag  u'dtcipyadtci 
minawane'tagwA'ki  wape'ckiku'pidtci'nenu'sw  unemA/dtcmeg  udtci- 
15  ka'te  mi'ca/mmi\ 

I'n  a'kwi^tc1'. 
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It  is  said  that  they  have  a  harder  time  while  they  dance.  That  is 
the  reason,  it  is  said,  why  they  each  are  blessed  quickly  after  they 
have  grown  up.  Those  that  began  to  dance  from  their  childhood  up 
are  the  ones  who  quickly  make  the  manitous  sorrowful  after  they 
have  grown  up  bigger.  It  is  not  only  the  ones  who  are  in  that 
sacred  pack,  it  is  any  of  the  manitous.  That  is  why  some  fast  for 
a  short  time. 

Then  again,  that  is  the  reason,  it  is  said,  why  they  live  very  long; 
because  they  danced  from  their  childhood  up  in  an  earnest  and  quiet 
way. 

Even  when  they  were  old  they  still  danced  quietly  and  earnestly. 
They  were  then  given  life  that  was  beautiful.  Indeed  when  they 
again  make  the  people,  they  too  will  live.  That  is  why  just  any  of 
the  people  go  and  dance  along  quietly. 

This  is  the  end  of  this,  which  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  North¬ 
west,  the  White  Buffalo’s  Left-hoof  Sacred  Pack. 


This  is  the  end. 


WAPIPAPrSlGA'CA'WIMrCA'M*'. 


WatapA'gi  wadtcike'siya'g  udtei'nawe  wapiku’pidtci'nenu\swA  'unl- 
ganine'ka/gAneg^  unemA/dtcineg  udtci'nawwe\  Ml'ca/mi  wapipapl'- 
'slgA'cawi  'i'cite/'katawwi'.  Ma'ii  a'eiwa'pikegi  niA'ni  mi'ci'mrai'. 

Mo'cAgi'megu  nenl'w  'o'ni  ka/'tcigit  i'kwa'wA,  poni'megumya/- 
5notatA';  o'n  P'ckwa'sa'A  pwawiwapimya/notatA ;  kwiye'sa/-A‘, 
mA'n  a'  kawapA 'megwitA' .  Me'to'dtci  me'ce'megku'.  Na'i'kl’cima- 
mya/notat  a/gw  i'ni  nene'kanemc/gwidtcini  niA'ni  mamatotAmo'- 
we dtcini  wape'  ckiku' pi d tcinenu' swimi ' ca/mmi 


I'ni  na'/na’i  nenl'wA  pwawi'megukago'Ti'ciwawawAne'cka'i'ta- 
10'adtci'.  MA'kwadtci,megu  wi'i'ci/ta'adtci'.  Wl'pwawiga'i’i''kwa- 
WAnimi'ketIwa'nemadtci'.  Wi'pwawimfketI'wi'ApAna/nemadtc1'. 
WPnA  na''kA  nenl'wA  wrpwawi'megukago'Ti'cinene''kimadtc 
P'kwawAn  a'pI/'tciklga/nowedtci'.  Na''kA  nowi'te  nawa/te  mo'- 
'tci  ini'ke/madtcinni',  wi'pwawi,megunawAdtcikAkAnone/tf  adtc*'. 
15  Ca'cki'megu  wl''nawadtc  P'kwawAn111'.  A'ci'megumenwi'genigi 
wl'ina'nemadtci'  ca/'ck  P'kwawa’  a'pi'tciklga/nowedtci'.  O'n 
a'ciwawAne'cka'i'genig  ina'nemate  nAnawi'megu  wl'inaneta'gu'si- 
dtci  ma'netonagk1'. 

Wi'wlga'sidtcidtca/'megu  wl'n  u'wlyawi  wi’ a’ kawa 'pAtAgi  me'to'- 
20  dtci  neni'wwA\  MA'kwadtei'megu  wl'P'cawPtc*'. 

I'kwawAni'ga'i  kAnS'negute  mA'kwadtci'megu  wI'kA'nonadtci'. 

Na/'kA  pitige'megu  wI'Api/'Apidtci  ne’ki'megu  pcmiklga/nowedtci'. 

I'ni  wl'nani  ml'ca'm  a'ci'A'kawapA'megwidtci  neni'wA  wl'pwawita- 
'itAna'dtcimadtc  P'kwawAni  nenI'wwA';  mo'tci'kago'i  wI'i'cikA'- 
25gatwadtci  nenl'w  agwi'megu  kAna'gkwA\  MA'kwadtci'megu 
piti'ge  wi'Api/<Apidtci'. 

Na'kA/dtci  wI'pwawi,megu'A'samiwigawi/nowidtci'.  Wl'pwawiwl- 
gawi'gapPtc1',  mo'tci'megu  niA'sani'gapit6'.  Ini'megu  wfinA'i'- 
nApidtci  kl'kl'ki'megku\  KagcV'na'k  i'ci'A''ckApite  wl'pwawi'- 
30megu'ce'gi'cigki'.  Ini'megu  ki'ki'ki  wfinA'i'nApidtci'. 

Wl'i'ci'ta'adtci  nenl'w  a'cime'kwina'wamedtci',  niA'nip  a/'inedtci': 


"Na'i',  neme'c5me'seti'gke',  ina'nemagwe  mene'tA'megu  katemi'- 
nawagkwA',  I'ni  na/'nln  Inu'g  inanetA'mawigu  neme'to'sanenl'- 
wiwenni\  I'cita'a'tAmugu  kl'yawawwi',”  ina'pip  a'adtcimo'e'- 
35  gowadtci  klgano'n^tci'1'. 
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THE  WHITE  TINY-HOOF  SACRED  PACK. 


(It  is  meant)  to  be  for  the  left  front  hoof  of  the  White  Buffalo,  on 
the  east  and  north  of  him.  It  is  called  the  White  Tiny-Hoof  Sacred 
Pack.  This  is  the  origin  of  this  sacred  pack. 

Only  a  man  and  a  woman  who  is  well  on  in  years,  one  who  has 
indeed  ceased  to  menstruate;  also  a  girl  who  has  not  yet  begun  to 
menstruate;  and  a  boy,  is  the  one  watched  by  this  (sacred  pack). 
Indeed  simply  anyone.  One  wTho  has  started  to  menstruate  regularly 
is  not  thought  of  when  this  White  Buffalo’s  sacred  pack  is  being 
worshipped. 

At  that  time  a  man  must  not  think  of  anything  wicked  in  his  heart. 
He  must  only  think  rightly  in  his  heart.  He  must  not  think  of  court¬ 
ship  toward  women.  He  must  not  laugh  at  them  in  a  courting  way. 
That  man  too  must  not  mention  a  woman  in  any  way  during  the  gens 
festival.  Also  if  he  goes  out  and  sees  one,  even  the  one  he  courts, 
he  must  not  wait  to  talk  to  her.  All  he  could  do  was  to  have  seen 
the  woman.  He  must  think  of  women  only  in  a  way  that  is  proper 
during  the  gens  festival.  And  if  he  were  to  think  of  them  wickedly 
he  would  be  considered  as  naught  among  the  manitou. 

Indeed  the  man  must  be  very  careful  to  look  after  his  life,  as  it 
seems.  Indeed  he  must  act  in  a  quiet  way. 

When  a  woman  speaks  to  him,  he  must  speak  to  her  quietly. 

Also  he  should  keep  sitting  inside  as  long  as  there  was  a  gens  festival. 

That  sacred  pack  looks  after  a  man  in  that  way  so  that  the  man  will 
not  talk  about  a  woman  there;  even  it  is  not  allowed  for  the  man  to 
joke  in  any  way.  He  must  sit  quietly  inside,  the  entire  time. 

Again,  he  must  not  go  out  too  soon.  He  may  not  move  his  feet, 
even  if  his  feet  have  gone  to  sleep.  Indeed  he  must  sit  that  way 
nevertheless.  Again,  should  he  in  any  way  get  tired  sitting,  he  may 
not  lie  down.  Indeed  he  must  sit  that  way  nevertheless. 

It  is  said  this  was  what  the  man  was  told  when  he  was  reminded 
of  what  to  think  in  his  heart : 

“Now  my  grandfathers,  whatever  you  may  have  thought  of  the 
one  you  have  first  blessed,  you  must  now  think  that  of  my  own  life 
also.  Think  that  in  your  hearts  about  your  lives,”  it  is  said  they  were 
told  by  the  ones  who  gave  the  gens  festival. 
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U'ckinawa/'Api  kl'ganutA'.  Ina/nanA  mA'n  ii'cikAno'natA  ne'ni- 
'waM'.  Pnip  a'i'nedtcini  ne'niwAg  a'tcaginAgApe'kwa/'sawadtc1'. 
MA'kwadtcime'gup  a'pe'se/'cawadtc1\ 

Na'kA/dtc  agwi'kAnagwA  wl'adtcl/piwadtc1'.  Pe'ki'megu  Wi'tcItA/- 
5  piwadtci'. 

Me'teno''megu  ke'te'nA  kAtawi'sagi'dtciwate',  I'ni  wi'no'wiwadtci\ 


Ini'n  a'ciwapi,A'kawapAme/gwiwadtci  w^pipapUsIgA'cawiml'ca/mi 
mo'cAgi'megu  ne'niwAgki'.  Ponimyanotatci'gima'i  nenlgi'megu 
'inanetagu/'siwAgki'.  Ca'cki'megu  wI'a/'penawike'tcimAmatomo- 
10  wita/'awadtc  I'nip  ananetagu''siwadtci  ne'niwAgki'.  A'penega'- 
megu  'inane'megogi  mane'towAnni',  i'cike'kanetAmo'gip1'. 

Fnina'  u'wIya'A  na/'tA'senw  a/'nowUtc1',  Ini'megu  mo''tc  uwl- 
dtcineno'tawa'  a'kl'cimlnawane'megudtci'. 

U'wIya'A  na/'kA',  a'pl'tci'ce'gi'cigki';  mAmP'cI'An  a'mawi'a- 
15  dtcimo/'egudtci'.  “NapiwI'nnA',  na/gwaiyAnne',  a'uwI'giyAni  pe''ki' 
cegi'cegi'ci''kApA'.  Awi't  u'wIya'A  kagcUmeg  i'nene'sA'.  Inugi 
wl'nA  mA'n  aiyo'’i  kenl'cke'cka'wawAgi  mane'towAni  nane'kane'- 
matcigki'/’  a''inedtc*'.  Mo'tci'meg  u'wIya'A  ku'setagA'niwit  Inime'- 
gup  a'migudtci  mAmI''ei'Anni'.  Iniga'ipi'meg  amUta'i  nagwa'dtci 
20  ke'tenA'megku'.  InA'gii'  Api'Apite  pwawinagwa't6',  awi'tApi 
nAna''c  A'cA'mena'U  Ne'ki'megu  pemikIga'nowedtc  awi'tA  wl'- 
'seni'sA'.  'O'  nagwatega/'ipi  na'lna'i  mAmP'd'a'i  wl'ku'wanite', 
Inami''ta'i  wl/'kumedtci'.  Cewa'nA  kl'ci'meguwl''senite',  Inami'- 
'ta'i  pemi'nowIdtci  nagwaUtc1'.  Awi'tA  Ina''i  wI'Api''Apidtc  i'ci'- 
25  ta'a'sA\  Fni  na/'kan  a'to'tawudtci'. 


O'ni  pwawi'megunAna'i'cegi’ci'g  I'nanan  I'ni  ml'ca'mi  wawlnwa'- 
negwitA\  na''k  a'mA'sani'gapidtci  pwawi'meguma'tApit  Ini'meg  a'ci- 
WAwInwa  'negwi  dtci ' .  Na'kA/dtei  pwawi'megukago'Ti'ciwawAne- 

'cka/'i'ci'ta'atA',  Ini'megu  'ayl'gki\  'O'n  P'kwawAn  a/'now!dtci 
30  nawa'tA',  pwawikA'cki  kago''i  'a''igudtci  pl'ne’ci  pwawidtca/'kA- 
'ckikago'Ti'cinawa''egutA',  I'nA  na/'kA  wanwlnwa 'negwi  t  I'ni 
ml'ca'mmi\  O'ni  a'pA'kigwA'tanigi  wanAto'kA'megu  'api'ApitA 
pwawimAtAgo'kwapiU',  I'nA  na/'kA\  Inidtea/'  u'wlya'  a'tcagi’Ini'- 
*cawidtc  I'nananA  neni'wwA'. 


35  Ke'tenA'megu  mA'kwa'dtc  a'me'to'sane'niwUtc*',  niA'kwa'dtci 
no'tAgA  kl'ganonni'. 

Me'cega'mego'na'  a'tA''cigwan  Ina''i  plti'g  a'tA'ciklga'nowedtci 
neni'wwA',  Ini'megu  wI'pwawiwawAnane'megwidtci  manetowi'i'cita'- 
'agAnni'.  Wl'nA  wape'ckiku'pidtci'nenu'sw  a'A'kawapAta/'iwadtci'. 
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It  was  said  a  young  man  was  giving  that  gens  festival.  It  was  he 
who  spoke  to  the  men  in  that  way.  Whenever  the  men  were  spoken 
to  in  this  way,  it  is  said,  they  would  all  bow  their  heads  down.  It  is 
said  they  listened  with  attention. 

Also  it  was  not  allowed  that  they  lean  against  something  as  they 
sat.  Indeed  they  were  to  sit  upright. 

They  might  go  outside  only  when  they  were  on  the  point  of 
urinating. 

That  is  the  way  this  White  Tiny-hoof  Sacred  Pack  watches  over 
the  men  only.  Those  (women)  who  have  ceased  to  menstruate  are 
considered  as  men.  It  is  said  the  men  alike  are  only  expected  to  be 
earnest  in  their  hearts  about  worshipping.  It  is  said  that  they  knew 
that  the  manitou  thought  of  them  all  alike. 

At  that  time  if  some  one  goes  out  several  times,  even  his  fellow- 
Indians  would  take  notice  of  him. 

Again,  while  some  one  would  lie  down  a  ceremonial  attendant 
would  go  over  and  tell  him  of  it.  “Well,  if  you  depart,  you  then 
might  lay  around  in  your  home.  There  would  be  no  one  to  say 
anything  to  you.  As  it  is  now,  in  here  you  are  in  the  way  of  those 
who  are  worshipping  the  manitou,”  he  would  be  told.  Even  though 
if  anyone  was  feared,  he  would  be  told  the  same  thing  by  the  cere¬ 
monial  attendant.  It  is  said  that  he  would  then  truly  have  to 
leave.  If  he  kept  sitting  there  and  did  not  leave  it  is  said  that  he 
would  never  be  fed.  As  long  as  the  gens  festival  was  going  on  he 
would  not  eat.  And  if  he  left,  it  is  said,  he  would  be  invited  when¬ 
ever  the  attendants  would  go  out  to  invite.  Still,  after  he  had  eaten, 
he  would  have  to  go  out  and  leave.  He  would  not  think  in  his  heart 
of  keeping  on  sitting  there.  That  is  what  they  did  to  them  too. 

And  then  the  one  who  did  not  lie  down  is  the  one  who  is  complimented 
by  that  sacred  pack,  also  the  one  who  does  not  stir  from  his  seat 
when  his  legs  go  to  sleep  is  given  a  compliment  by  it  in  the  same 
way.  Also  with  regard  to  the  one  who  never  thinks  wickedness  in 
his  heart  of  anything,  it  is  just  the  same.  And  the  one  who  sees  a 
woman  when  he  goes  out,  whom  the  woman  can  not  stir  when  she 
tempts  him  with  her  speech,  he  also  is  the  one  who  is  complimented 
by  that  sacred  pack.  And  the  one  who  sits  unmoved  in  a  smoky 
place,  who  never  covers  his  face  is  another  one.  When  anyone  does 
all  these  tilings  he  is  the  same. 

One  who  indulges  in  the  festivals  of  gentes  in  a  quiet  and  earnest 
way,  truly  his  life  is  right. 

Indeed  no  matter  how  many  men  there  are  inside  in  the  gens 
festival,  they  will  not  be  unknown  to  the  manitou’s  thought.  They 
are  put  there  by  the  White  Buffalo  to  be  watched  over. 
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Ne'niwa'i  tcItApi/nidtci'i  wi'nagAtawane/memedtci';  wi'pwawi'u'- 
wIya'AWA/nimadtci  Ke'cema'netowAn111',  Pnip  wa/dtc  Pn  i'cP- 
'tcigadtci  wape'ekiku'pidtcPnenu'swA'.  Wi’wi'cigidtca/'megu'u'A- 
'kawapA'meniedtci  ne'niwa'1',  kwlye^sa'a'1',  u'ckina'wa'a’i  wi'i'ci- 
5  Tcita'atAmPnigwani  pemate/'siwennI';  nlganPga'i  wl'i'cinene- 
'kaneti'so'nigwanni'.  InPni  wa/dtc  i'ci''tcigadtci\  Cewa'nA  wi'wl- 
'cigi,megu'A’kawapA/memedtci  me'to'sane'niwa'*';  Pni  wPnA  wii'- 


dtci  nAna/'A'todtc 


u/wiyawwi'; 


na^kani  wapipapi'sPgA'cawimi- 


'ca'm11 


10  Uwiwa'A'  na'kA^c1',  “NlnA'mAtA  'a/gkwi'/;  ina/netAg  u'wiyawi 
me'cena^megu  kl'kl'kina'wa'towwA'.  Cewa'nApi  pe'kPmegu  mamA- 
'kadtePmegu  me'to/dtci  ne'ciwAna,dtci'tow  iPwiyawwi\  Pe’kime'- 
gupi  ma'netonag  agwP  kag5'anetagiP'sidtcinni'.  A'cPmegune'ciwA- 
na,dtcanig  Pn  anane/megudtci  ma'netowa'1'.  Mamye'tcPmegu 
15  wPila  me'to/dtc  u'wlyawi  ne'to/wwA'.  InAga'PnanA  kPganoni 
pwawi,megukago/'i'i'cikekye'tenama/netAgkA',  wapiku’pidtcinenu- 
's\vimAma'tomonni'. 

UwIya'A'  nakA/dtc‘',  ta'pwa'tAgA  ke'tenA'megu  a'A'pftci- 
menwi'ciwa/pe'sPtc1'.  A'pwawi/megukago/'i'i'cina'a'kwA/mAtAgki'. 
20  A'penawe'meg  a’kl,'cagudtciwawene/tenig  upemate/'siwenni'.  Na/- 
'kA',  ma'netowa'i  kateminaga/nidtci'  a'ki'cagudtci/megumenwapA/- 
megudtci'.  Me'todtcPmeg  a'pPne'sidtci  mane'tonagki\  Pe'kigiP- 
'In  andtatanigPmegu  anemP'cawitA'.  A'cike'kanetA/minidtci  mene'- 
'tA  kateminawe'sPnidtcin  Pn  anemP'cawitA'.  Inidtca/'  PnananA 
25na/'Ini  anane/megutA  ma'netowa'*'. 

Agwiga/'  ma/mA,kadtci  wapikupPdtcinenu'swimP'cameg  api'ni- 
dtci'i  ma'netowa'i  wf inane /megudtci'.  Me'cemego'na'i  ma'netow 
anaweniwPnidtcinui';  Ke'cemane'towAni  tA^sw  a'no/'kanidtci 
ma'netowa'1',  Pn  a'cipinane/megudtci  wl'cPgApit  a'pi'tciklgjp- 
30nowedtci'.  SAnAganemawA'gipi  wi'cigApPnPtci'1'.  AnetAga/'ipi 
nomAgawe'meg  a'tcitA'piwadtc  o'n  a'no/wiwadtci'. 

Pna'  wPnApi  piti'ge  a/gwi  kAna'gw  iPwiya'A  wi'kiwiwIga'wApi- 
dtc‘\  A'klwiga/'ipiwIga,wApidtci',  kAbotwe'megu  mAmP'cl'Ani, 
“Nl'ka/nne',  kwaiyA'kwPmegu  pe'noyAn116'.  'lya/'i  mame'cPmegu 
35  kiwi'ina'inA'pi’kAp^.  Aiyo'wPnAmA'nima'netowA  tA'cinene'kaneta'- 
gu'siwwA'.  A'gwi  kAnagwA'megu  wf  tA'ciwapAwapAnatA'piyAg1^'. 
IyiP'tca'  a'uwPgiyAn  awitA'meg  u'wIya'A  kiigo''  Pnene'sA'. 
Me'cena'ka/'mo'tci  nepAne'pa'kApA'.  Aiyo'wPnA  wfnene'kane- 
mAgwe'meg  f'cigenwi  wPnA  ma'netow^'.  Inidtca'wa/dtci  wl'cigi- 
40  tcltA'piyag1™6'.  'Inidtca/'  kP'i'caww1'.  Ki'na'gkwA'.”  Pnip  ana we'- 
niwidtc  u'wlya'  A'samitA'se'nw  a'wIga'wApidtc1'.  Pnip  if'penu- 
dtci'.  Cewa/n  aVf  kumaweniwidtcfmegu  na'bna'i  wf  senPnidtnir)i 
me'to'sane'niwa’1'. 
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That  the  men  sitting  there  should  be  considered;  and  that  some 
one  may  not  fool  the  Gentle  Manitou,  it  is  said,  was  why  the  White 
Buffalo  makes  such  rules.  Indeed  then  the  men,  boys,  and  young 
men  must  be  watched  over  carefully  (to  see)  in  what  way  they  will 
think  about  life;  and  whether  they  thought  about  their  future  lives. 
That  is  why  he  has  those  rules.  Still,  the  people  are  to  bo  watched 
over  carefully;  that  is  why  ho  has  put  himself  (liis  spirit)  there,  and 
also  that  White  Tiny-hoof  Sacred  Pack. 

Again,  if  some  one  thinks  of  himself,  “Not  I,”  it  is  likely  that  he 
is  acting  contrary  to  its  (desires).  But  it  is  said,  though,  that  ho 
will  eventually  ruin  his  life  indeed,  as  it  seems.  It  is  said  that 
among  the  manitous  he  is  considered  nothing.  In  the  way  which  is 
ruin,  that  is  what  the  manitous  think  of  him.  It  seems  that  he 
eventually  kills  his  life.  He  is  that  one  who  does  not  think  anything 
is  true  in  the  gens  festival,  the  worship  of  the  White  Buffalo. 

When,  moreover,  some  one  does  believe  in  it,  his  life  surely  is 
always  all  right.  He  does  not  get  sick  in  any  way.  Indeed  his  life 
is  always  beautiful.  Again,  the  manitous  who  bless  him  look  upon 
him  with  extreme  satisfaction.  It  seems  as  though  he  is  clean 
among  the  manitous.  He  is  the  one  who  continues  to  do  those 
things  that  have  been  told.  He  is  one  who  continues  to  do  things 
like  the  one  who  first  knew  it  and  who  was  blessed  with  it.  He  is 
that  one  who  is  thought  about  that  way  by  the  manitous. 

It  is  not  only  the  manitous  in  that  White  Buffalo  sacred  pack  who 
will  think  of  him  in  that  way.  It  is  any  of  those  who  is  called  a 
manitou;  as  many  manitous  as  are  appointed  by  the  Gentle  Manitou, 
think  him  clean  when  he  thus  sits  firmly  during  the  gens  festival. 
It  is  said  they  consider  those  who  sit  firmly  tough.  Some,  it  is  said, 
sat  down  a  little  while  and  then  went  out. 

Inside,  it  is  said,  it  is  not  allowed  for  any  one  inside  to  sit,  lean, 
and  move  around.  It  is  said  when  some  one  did  go  about,  sit  and 
lean,  suddenly  a  ceremonial  attendant,  “My  friend,  you  had  better 
go  home.  Over  there  you  might  sit  any  way.  Here  the  manitou 
is  now  being  thought  of.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  sit  the 
way  we  please  in  here.  Yonder  where  you  live  no  one  would  say 
anything  to  you.  You  could  even  sleep  over  there.  In  here  it  is 
fixed  so  that  we  are  to  think  about  the  manitou.  That  is  why  you 
(pi.)  are  to  sit  firmly.  You  must  indeed  do  that.  You  must  go.” 
It  is  said  that  was  the  way  one  was  told  when  he  sat  leaning  too 
many  times.  It  is  said  that  he  would  then  go  home.  Still,  he 
was  indeed  invited  when  the  people  ate. 

3599° — 25 1 - 16 
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Ki' ciwi'seni 'ni dtcini  i/nA  neni'wA  wjita'pAnig  u  dtci  ckwat  a  u- 
dtcipemi'nowidtc1'.  Cewa'n  a'wa/gomudtc1  .  MAniga  ip  a  i  dtci 
tci'gi'ckwate  ki'cinemA/'sudtcinni' :  '0'  tcaganago'mAgigkI',  wa- 

pipapi'si'gA'cawimi'ca'mmi';  nenu'sd'gi  tcaganago'inAgigki7’  a  i'dtc 
5  PniyA  pwawimA'kwadtci'Api''ApitA\  I 'nip  a  nayapimA'kwata,- 

neta'gu'sidtc  l'n  a'i'ciwa'gomudtci'. 

AnetAga/'ip  a'gwi  kA'ckiwagomo'wadtcin  a'ma'nanidtci  me’to- 
'sane'niwa'1'.  Ini'gip1',  “'Wa'na'i  wawAne'cka''iwiwA'megkuV’ 
a'inaweni'wiwadtci  pwawikA'ckiwago'mudtcigki'. 

10  Mo'cAgi'megu  neni'wA  tci'tApit  l'n  a'cinagAtawane'megwidtci'; 
tA'’swi  plti'g  i'na'  a/'Apidtc  a'tA'eikiga'nowedtci'.  Wi’co'ckA'eo- 
'cka'kwApidtciga/'megku'.  l'n  ananeta'gu'sidtci  neni'wwA'.  A'a- 
'cki'megupi'tigadtc  a'nAna,'Apidtci',  'anApidtcidtca''megku',  ini'- 
megu  wi'inA'i'nApPtc1.  l'n  a'eiwi'ci'gidteip  ane'tA  witapi'megu- 
15  <i'ni'inA'i/nApidtci  ne''ki  pemikiga'nowedtci'. 

Ca'ckima/'  api'ApitA',  nlmi'tA  wi'nAp  a'gkwi\  InAga'i'nanA  ma- 
mawitA''ka'cigA'  sagi^tc1'.  Cewa'n  a'tA'swi'megunimiwA'Aino'wc- 
dtcinni',  wl/'nlmidtci'.  Cewa'n  ayigi'meg  a’nagAtawane'megwidtci 
mi''camAnni<. 

20  Ca/'ek  api'ApitA  me't6dtcime'gupi  mA'kAta'wiwwA'.  Agwiga/'ipi' 
segi''kAtAmi  na'i  ne'ka'niki'ce'gw  l'n  Ina'  inApi'wadtcinnl'.  No- 
tAme'gup  aiyi''kwiwAgki'.  Ane'tA  wawananetAmogiga'  winAdtca- 
'ipi'megu  na''ina'i  wi '  wi '  s  e '  ni  w  a  d  t  c 1 ' .  Na'kA^tc1',  wimi'dtciwadtc 
a'wawananetAmowadtci/megu  wl'mi'dtciwadtci'. 

25  O'ni  kfci'Ini'cikunA'gwItcigi  nie'to'dtci'  ca'cki'megu  rn  A'kwfi  /dte 
aApiA'piwa^tc1'.  A'gwi  mamye''tci  wi'co'ckA'co'ckAkwA'piwa- 
dtci\  Ca'cki'meg  anA'inA/piwadtci',  wi'i'cimA'kwadtcitcitA'piwa- 
dtci'.  I'ni  winApi'meg  a'ca'wiwadtc1'.  WawananetAmOgime'gupi 
na''ina'i  wi'wi'se'niwadtc1!. 

30  Na/'kApi  wawl'witcig  uwi'wawAnni<,  “NAtome'ko'/’  'i'wAgi  ki'ci- 
'slga'iga'wudtcinui'.  Pyana'wadtci'  uwl'wawa'  a'wi'se'ninidtci'. 
A'Apiwadtci'meg  a'tcitA'pinidtci\  Ki’  ciwl'  seni '  ni  dtcin  ni ' ;  winwa- 

wA'megku',  “Na'i';  nagwa'nnu';”  a/'inadtci'.  Me'Aeno'  a'na'- 
gwanidtci'.  Pwawiga/'ipi'ni'nawate  ne'ki'megu  'ina''  aApiA'- 
35  piwadtc  i'ni  ne''k  amina'i'Api,A'pinidtci'. 

I'ni  naka'nip  a'ca'wiwadtci  kwanA'gwitcig  a'inA'inA'piwadtci'. 
Ini'g  ini'g  ini  me'ce'na'  anemi'cinAto'matcigi  me'ce'na'  uwi'wawa'1'. 
A'pemega/'winwawAna'i  ma'netowa'i  nene'kane'megog  i'n  a'ci'ca- 
'ckitcitA/piwadtc1',  i'n  a'mAmatotAmo'wedtcini  wapiku'pidtcinenu- 
40  'swimi'ca'mmi'. 

Inidtca/'ipi  wadtci'megu'u  'aiyigwami'tiwadtc  i'n  a'citatapA'- 
'kwitcitA'pitcigkl'.  Pe'ki'megu  ke'tcinanetagAni'wiwAgki\ 
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After  they  had  eaten,  that  man  would  go  outside  by  the  East  door. 
But  he  would  have  to  give  thanks.  After  he  had  stood  near  the 
door,  it  is  said,  he  would  say  this:  “Those  with  whom  I  am  related 
in  all  ways,  White  Tiny-lioof  Sacred  Pack,  buffaloes,  to  those  with 
whom  I  am  related  in  all  ways,”  1  the  one  said  who  would  not  sit 
still.  It  is  said  then  he  would  he  considered  all  right  when  lie  gave 
thanks. 

Some,  it  is  said,  could  not  give  thanks  when  there  were  many 
people.  Those,  it  is  said,  would  be  told,  “  Why,  indeed  he  is  wicked,” 
that  is  what  would  be  said  of  those  who  could  not  give  thanks. 

Every  man  seated,  alike  is  watched  over  bv  it  that  way;  as  many  as 
were  sitting  in  that  gens  festival.  Indeed  he  must  sit  upright.  That 
is  what  is  expected  of  a  man.  As  he  sat  when  he  first  came  in,  that 
is  the  way  he  must  always  sit.  Some  try  hard  to  do  this,  to  sit  like 
that  throughout  the  gens  festival. 

(This  applies  to)  one  who  sat  there,  not  a  dancer.  He  (a  dancer) 
was  the  one  who  went  repeatedly  outside  to  cool  by  the  wind.  Yet 
every  time  there  was  a  dancing  song  he  would  have  to  dance.  But 
the  sacred  pack  also  would  watch  over  him. 

The  one  who  sat  still  seemed  as  though  he  was  fasting.  Usually,  it 
is  said,  they  would  not  sit  like  that  all  day  long.  Some  got  tired 
before.  It  is  said  that  some  did  as  they  pleased  and  ate  whenever 
they  wanted  to.  Again,  they  indeed  were  to  eat  whatever  they 
wanted  to  eat. 

Anri  those  who  had  gone  through  that  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do 
but  only  sit  there  quietly.  They  did  not  have  to  sit  continuously 
there  upright.  They  only  had  to  sit  there  quietly,  just  as  they  had 
seated  themselves.  It  is  said  that  was  what  they  did.  They  did 
as  they  pleased  and  ate  whenever  they  wanted  to. 

Again,  it  is  said,  those  who  had  wives  said,  “Call  her,”  after  they 
had  been  served.  When  their  wives  came,2  they  ate.  They  sat 
wherever  (their  husbands)  sat.  After  they  had  eaten,  they  them¬ 
selves  (the  men)  said  to  them,  “Now  depart.”  Only  then  would 
they  leave.  If  they  did  not  say  that  to  them,  they  sat  there  just  as 
long  as  (the  men)  sat  there. 

It  is  said  this  was  also  what  those  that  had  gone  through  (the  per¬ 
formance)  did  when  they  sat  like  that.  They  were  the  ones  who  thus 
called  in  their  wives.  When  they  merely  sat  there  like  that  during 
the  worship  of  the  White  Buffalo  Sacred  Pack,  they  too  were  thought 
of  by  the  manitous. 

That  was  the  reason  then,  those  who  sit  throughout  indeed  urged 
each  other.  Indeed  they  were  thought  a  great  deal  of. 


1  Supply  “  I  thank.” 

2  Free  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  translating  literally  without  violating  English  idiomatic  usage 
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Wlnwa/wA  na/'kA  tapa'natcig  nwi'wawa'  ini'g  Inig  aneminAto'- 
matcigki'.  MenwapAmawAgipa'pe'e  wa  wi d tci ' kwa 7 wi tcig  a'nAto'- 
memedtc1'. 

SAnAganetAmo'gip  i'n  i'ca'wiwen  aiyeme'to'sane'niwAgki'.  Fnipi 
5wa'dtcil,  “Wi'cigA'pi'kAn  i'na'  a'wiyAne  wapiku'pi dtcinenu ' ' swimk 
'crkmi  mamato ' tAmegke ’  knip  a'i'nawaktci  wagwi^sitcig1*1',  “ku- 
'tA'mo'kAni  w^pipapfsigA'cawimf ca'mmi'.  Ini'ku'i  wi'pwawiwa- 

wAnaneme'gwiyAn  a'pftciwawAne'cka'ita'a'wAnan111'.”  Fn  a'ine'- 
dtcipi  kwi'ye'sa'  a'adtci'mo'edtci  mi'ca'm  a'atotA/mawudtc1'. 


10  Inidtcjk'ipi  wa'dtc  k'cawidtc  ane'tA  minawi'i'cinene'ka'netAg 
u'wiyawi  niga'ni'c1'.  Ina'nanA  kwadtcawi't  anadtci'mowedtci 
wi'k'cawFtc1'.  Wi'adtcimcgume'to'sane'niwidtci  pi'ci'ta'tanige 
na'kA/dtc  A^k1'.  Kagigawi'megume'to'sanenkwiwen  ina''i  tAna- 
totA'mwap1'. 

15  'O'  mA'nA  p  wawi  'ini ' ' c awitA' ,  'waguna/'ina'i  wi'udtcime'to'sanenk- 

wi'edtc1'  ?  A'gwi  mane'towAni  me'to'dtci  pa'ci'megu  pe'seta'wa- 
dtcinni'.  Waguna'tca/'ina'wi/nA  wi'udtcime'to'saneni/wi'edtci'  ? 
Wi'A'ckwi'wana'inA'itA'ciwawAne'cka'anetagA'niwiwA  me'to'sanenk- 
wi'ete'. 


20  Wi' wa  wene ' twiyu  knana'  A/-k  midtca/'ipi  pemine'kA/mowadtci 


ne'niwAgki'.  Wadtci'  sAnAga'kunA/mawudtci  wi'i'ca'wiwadtci'. 
Fkwa'wAp  A^tenaw  A'pi'tci'sAnAgA'teniwi  i'ca'wiwen  ina''i 
wapiku'pidtcinenu'swimi'ca/m  a'mAmvatotA/mowedtci'.  NenkwApi 
ke'tenA'megu  kk'cagudtci'  sAnAgA'teniwi  'i'ca'wiwen  a'mAmatota'- 


25  tanig  kni  mi'ca'mmi'. 

A'gwip  A'ce'megu  nimi'eti'wadtcinni'.  A'gw  upinimi'etkwadtcinni\ 
WAninaweme'gupi  t  A '  ci'  s  AnAgi ' '  to  wa  g  ina''  a/witcigi  wapiku'pi- 
dtcine'nu'son  a'tA'cimAmatomowadtci/nipi'.  A'gwi  mi'cadtciniA- 
matomowa  d  tci  'nip 1 ' . 

30  Ke'tenA'meg  ini'giyuwa'nApi  ne'niwAgi  tcitA'pitcigi  pe'ki'megu 
Api'nAp  ane't  a'kwAinA'tAmogi  n5'mAgawwe\  'A'aiyi'kwA'piwa- 
dtciga/'  'ipini  wa/dtc  i'ca'wiwadtci'.  Ume''ckumwaw  a'pwawike- 
'tcimAmatapo''ckanig  knipi  wa'dtci  kk'cagudtc  aiyk'kwiwadtci'. 
'Ane'tAp*',  ckci'kyawA'genap1'.  Ki'ciga''ipikigano'wedtcini  ke'ki'- 
35nawadtc  ini'meg  ina''  inA'piwAgki'. 

Ki'ci'ci'ci'kyawAge'nedtcin  i'nip  Adtca/'megu  a'kA'ckimadtcimigA'- 
tenig  u'ka'twawAnni\ 

Cewa'nAp1',  kiganutc.igi'megu  me''teno'  a'tA'ci'ka'watcig  i'n 
a'cawi'nidtcin  uwi'ya'Anni'.  A'gwi  kutA'g  a/'ci'sut  A'semi'kwa- 
40  dtcinni\  Me'teno''megu  mane'senogima'wi'sut  i'n  a'tA'ck'kawatW 
NomAgawepi'megu  a'ki'cina'samigi'ta'wawadtci  me''ckwi'. 
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Moreover,  those  who  love  their  wives  are  the  ones  who  call  them  in. 
The  women,  it  is  said,  admire  their  fellow-women  when  they  are 
thus  called. 

The  people  of  long  ago  considered  that  performance  as  being  hard 
to  do.  That  was  the  reason,  according  to  tradition,  why  those  who 
had  sons  said  to  them,  “  If  you  are  there,  you  shall  sit  firmly,  when  the 
White  Buffalo  sacred  pack  is  being  worshipped.  You  should  fear 
the  white  tiny  sacred  pack.  That  is  the  one  that  can  not  but  know 
how  wicked  your  heart  is.”  It  is  said  that  was  what  a  hoy  would  he 
told,  when  he  was  told  about  the  sacred  pack. 

That  is  why,  it  is  said,  some  who  thought  closely  of  their  future 
lives  did  this.  Those  were  the  ones  who  tried  to  do  those  things  that 
they  had  been  told.  They  are  indeed  to  live  beyond  when  this  earth 
is  made  again.  Indeed  everlasting  life  is  mentioned  in  there. 

And  as  for  the  one  who  does  not  do  that,  how  could  he  be  made  to 
live  there?  As  it  seems,  he  does  not  listen  to  the  manitou  at  all. 
Wiry  then  could  he  be  made  to  live  there  ?  The  thought  of  him  being 
wicked  would  remain  there,  if  he  were  made  to  live  (there). 

That  the  earth  may  be  beautiful,  is  truly  what  the  men  are  striving 
for.  That  is  why  they  have  made  the  (rules)  so  hard  to  do.  It  is 
said  that  a  woman’s  rule  is  not  so  hard  when  the  White  Buffalo’s 
sacred  pack  is  being  worshipped.  It  is  said  that  the  man’s  rule  is 
indeed  very  hard  when  that  sacred  pack  is  worshipped. 

They  did  not  dance  merely  to  be  dancing.  They  did  not  dance  for 
fun.  It  is  said  the  ones  who  were  all  around  when  that  White 
Buffalo  was  worshipped  had  a  hard  time.  It  is  said  that  they  did 
not  worship  him  sportively. 

Surely  some  of  the  men  who  were  sitting  there  indeed  even  got  very 
sick  for  a  short  time.  As  they  got  tired  from  sitting  was  why  this 
happened  to  them.  Because  their  blood  could  not  flow  easily  was 
the  cause  of  them  getting  so  very  tired.  Some,  it  is  said,  would  be 
rubbed  down  (on  their  muscles) .  As  a  sign,  after  the  gens  festival 
was  finished,  they  would  surely  sit  just  as  they  had  sat. 

After  being  rubbed  down  on  the  muscles  then  their  feet  were  at 
last  able  to  move. 

Yet,  it  is  said,  the  ones  giving  the  gens  festival  were  the  only  ones 
who  could  wait  upon  anyone  who  was  like  that.  They  ivere  helped 
by  a  member  of  no  other  gens.  A  member  of  the  War  gens  was  the 
only  one  who  attended  them.  It  is  said  that  in  a  little  while  they 
cured  their  blood. 
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A'ceme'gup  I'n  ananeme'gowadtc  uke'te'sl'mwawAni  kateminagu'- 
nidtcini  wapiku'pidteine'nu'sonni',  wa'dtci  me'se'na'i  kA'cki'cA- 
'cAwe'nawadtc  I'n  a'cawi'nPtci'1',  i'n  a'cikIgano'wadtcini  nenyil- 
'pApi/nidtci'i'.  NeniwAgiga'ipi'megu  me/'teno'  I'n  anemi'cinenya- 
5  'pA'pitcigki'. 

Wadtciga/'  a'nagAtawaneme'gowadtci  ke'tenA'megu  wl'wlga- 
dtcipe'ci/gwime'to'sanenI/wiwadtci';  wi'pwawi/megukag6/'i'cikImo- 
dtci'i'ca/wiwadtci'.  I'nipi  wa'dtci  wi'ciginagAtawaneme/gowadtci'; 
na/'kA  wI'pwawiklmodtciwawAne'cka'ita,'awadtci'.  I'ni  na/'kA', 
10  ca'cki'megu  wl'wI'cigi'megutcitA'piwadtci  ne''ki  pemime'cki/'senigi 
mI''camAnni\ 

A'kwiya/'megu  I'ni  me'cki'set5'wedtcini  wape'ckiku'pidtci'nenu- 
'swiml'ca'm  I'nipi  pe'ki'megu  niA'kwate/'siwen  a'mo'kenA'mowa- 
dtci  kegime'sima/'megu  tA''sw  Ina''i  plti'g  a'A/piwadtci'.  Me'to- 
15  dtcime/gupi  na'ina/wawAg  A'pI'tcita/'awAgi  Ke'cemane'towAni 
na'kA/dtci  wape'ckiku'pidtcine'nu'sonni'. 

Na'ikAnakAnawi'tcigiga/'ip  A'penadtci'megu  a'kAnakAna'wiwa- 
dtci'.  Me'sotawe'megu  a'kAnotA/mowadtc  ume'to'siineniwl'wa- 
wawwi\  Me'cema'mego'na'*',  agwiga/'i  ma'mA'kadtci  kl'ganut 
20  wI'nAtu'ta'sudtci  me'to’sanenl'wiwen111'.  Me'cemego'na'1'. 

Ke'gime'si  wlnwa'wA  klgii/nutcig  Agawa/nawAgi  wl'wlgadtci- 
nagAtA/minidtc  ute'cita/wenwawwi'.  Ini'giyu  ne'niwAg  Inu'g 
atAma'wApit  I'wAgki'.  'Aiyega/'i  mamatomd'wApit  I'wAgki'. 


Agwigii/'i  wI,AtA/mawadtci'.  Ca'cki'meg  a'Api'A/piwadtci';  ce- 
25wa'na'  sAnAgi'megu'i'ca'wiwAgki\  U  wiy  a  Aga ' '  ip  i '  co'cki'gapit  Tni'- 
meg  amina'i'nApidtc1'.  Mo'tci'megu  wI'mAmadtci'ne'kadtc  u'wlya' 
a'gk’^i'.  Pe'ki'megu  mane'towAni  wl'nene'ka/nemadtc  u'wiya'A'. 
I'nip  a'cinAtawaneta/gu'sidtci  wi'i/'cawidtci'.  Wadteidtca/'megu 
wi'cigitci/tApidtc1'.  Nane'ka'nematA  tca/g  anago'madteinni';  ta/- 
30panatA  me'cemego'na'i  tclnawa'madtcinn1',  'l'nidtca'I'nanan  I'n 
a'ciku'dtcawitA\ 

O'n  ane'tA  nenl'wA  mAdtcinata'winon  a'ke'ka'netAgi  wi- 
'pwawidtca'ike'ka'nemedtc  a'ci'ta'adtci',  me'to'dtei  wfmAtA'- 
goudtc  a'ci'ta'adtci';  I'nip  aku'dtcawidtc  I'ni  wl'P'cawi^c1', 
35  ne'kAnikl'ce'gwe  wi'pwawima'tApidtci'.  NomAgepi'meg  atcI'tApi- 
dtc  a'pemimegupA/'segwidtci\  AnetAga/'ipi  ki'kl'ki'meg  Ina''i 
wI'Api'A'piwadtc  i'cita/'awAg  I'n  a  ca'witcigki\  Kago'kncg  a'i'ca'- 
wiwadtci  mamye'tci'meg  a  pemipA'se'gwiwadtc1'.  'Ini  na'kA'pIn  a'ca'- 
wiwadtci!. 

40  O'ni  na'kA/dtci  mAdtcima'neto'a'i  nane’kanemegudtci'gipi  nawA- 
’kwanigi'nip  I'n  a'ne'pawadtci'.  Inina'meg  a  to  kene^tcipA 
aNagwa'nnuV’  ai'gowadtci  mAmI''cI'Anni\  Ini  na''kanig  a'ca'- 
wiwadtci'. 
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Because  their  old  member  had  simply  thought  (that  they  should 
do  that),  the  one  who  was  blessed  by  the  White  Buffalo,  is  why 
they  could  rub  down  those  who  were  so  afflicted,  those  made  crippled 
from  sitting  while  they  were  holding  such  gens  festivals.  The  men 
were  the  only  ones,  it  is  said,  who  thus  became  crippled  from  sitting. 

Why  they  were  being  watched  was  that  they  might  truly  indeed 
lead  careful,  upright  lives;  that  they  might  not  do  something  in 
secret.  That  is  why,  it  is  said,  they  were  being  watched  very  closely; 
also  that  they  might  not  think  evil  in  their  hearts  in  secret.  Then 
again,  that  they  might  sit  only  firmly,  just  as  long  as  the  sacred  packs 
were  spread  out. 

Especially  when  the  White  Buffalo  sacred  pack  was  spread  out  it 
is  said  that  then  all  exhibited  quietness  indeed,  as  many  as  were 
seated  inside.  It  seemed,  it  is  said,  that  they  had  seen  the  Gentle 
Manitou,  and  also  the  White  Buffalo  while  they  thought  of  them. 

Those  who  knew  how  to  speak  would  always  give  speeches.  They 
would  speak  (and  pray)  for  everyone’s  life.  Indeed  anyone  asked 
for  (long)  life,  and  not  only  the  one  who  was  giving  the  gens  festival. 
It  was  anyone. 

Every  one  of  those  giving  the  gens  festival  wished  the  people  to 
carefully  follow  their  worship.  Those  men  are  now  spoken  of  as 
the  ones  who  sit  to  smoke.  Long  ago  they  were  spoken  of  as  ones 
who  sit  to  worship. 

They  were  not  to  smoke.  They  were  only  to  keep  sitting  there, 
yet  they  had  to  do  hard  things.  It  is  said  that  if  some  one  should 
sit  with  his  legs  stretched  out  he  wrould  have  to  sit  like  that.  Even 
no  one  should  move  his  hands.  Indeed  one  had  to  try  very  hard 
to  think  about  the  manitou.  That,  they  say,  is  what  one  is  expected 
to  do.  That  is  the  reason  they  sit  firmly.  The  one  who  remembers 
all  his  relations,  and  is  fond  of  his  various  relatives,  he  is  that  one 
who  tries  to  do  that. 

And  some  man,  when  he  knew  about  evil  medicine  and  when  he 
desired  not  to  be  found  out,  he  thought  in  his  heart  to  cover  him¬ 
self,  as  it  seemed;  then  he  tried  to  do  that,  namely,  to  sit  all  day 
long  without  moving.  In  a  little  while,  it  is  said,  after  sitting  there 
he  would  arise.  It  is  said  that  some  who  did  that  desired  in  their 
hearts  to  nevertheless  sit  there.  When  something  happened  to  them, 
they  would  indeed  have  to  get  up.  It  is  said  that  was  another  thing 
happened  to  them. 

Then  again,  those  who  were  thought  of  by  the  little  evil  manitous 
went  to  sleep  at  noon.  They  would  be  awakened  at  that  time. 
“Depart,”  they  would  be  told  by  the  ceremonial  attendant.  That 
again  is  what  happened  to  them. 
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'O'ni'  ca'cki'megu  meAo'sane'nIwwA',  mA'kwadtci'megu'  ca/’ckii 
ma'to'sa/neniwitA';  Ina'nan  i'n  a'i'ciku'AcawiAc1',  tapi'IwatA'- 
megku',  pwawi'megukago'TiAime'to'dtci'aiyI''kwApitA',  ki'ciki- 
gano'weAcin  Ina'nanA  wanAto'kA'meg  anemi'now!tA\ 

5  'O'ni  nanenenya/'pApitA',  P’kwawa  'aniwi''kawatA',  na/'k  A’pena- 
dtci/megu  nane'ka/nematA'.  MA'kwaAci  wlnA'megu  mato'sane'- 
niwit  Ini'i  Aca/'megu'  ca/'ck  A/'penadtci  nane'ka'nemat  k'kwawa'i 
na/'k  A/'penadtci  ml'kemk'kemat  Ina'nanA  nanenenya/'pApit/'. 
Fniwa/Aci  nenya/'pApidtc  F'kwawa'1'.  A'sa'mi  tA'se'nw  a'plta/'- 
lOckanig  i'kwawina/mowen  I'n  a'mana'tenigi  me'todtci  na'minawwe'. 
Fni  wa/Aci  nenya/'pApidtci  kwadtcimAmatomowA/pidtcinni'. 


Ne'niwAg  i'n  a'ca'witcigki'.  Ini'glnigi'  ca'cA'ca'cawAne'gutcig 
kl'ciklgano'ni  Acini  mane'senOgiwi'so'niAci'1',  cewa'nA  mo'cAgi'- 


megu  ne  mwa  1 


15  O'ni  pe'ki'megu  kFcagudtci'meguwawAne'cka''iwitA';  'ane't 
a'ku'AcawiAc1'.  Pe'ki'megu  me't5dtcime'gupi  mane'towAn  a/'na- 
wadtci  na/'kA  me'toAci'meg  a'tA'cikAkAn5'negudtc  a'ciwapi'- 
ta'aAc  a'Api'ApiAc1'.  A'kl'eaguAcime'gupiku'tA'mowaAci  wl- 
'matA/piwadtci'.  Ca/'ckip  a '  kl  win  anagwa 7  p  i  wa  dtci  wawAne''cka- 
20  'Agki'.  Pn  ana'dtcimedtc  a'ca'wiwaAc  a'kudtcimAmatomowA'- 


piwadtc1'. 


O'ni  ki’ci'A'cawaiyemedtcimInA/'kyatcigki'.  MAni'meg  a'cipltiga'- 
wadtcin  a'wapipegi'tA'nowaAc1'.  Me'teno'me'gupi  nyawI'waAcin 
a'ponipegi'  tA  'nowa  dtci ' . 

25  Fni  na/'kanig  ana'AcimeAc  I'n  a'ca'witcigi  madtcirnedtcimirLA'- 
'kyatcigki\  A'gwipi  me'nwina'ipiti'ge'Api'Api'waAcin  a'tA'cimA- 
mato'memeAci  wape'ckiku'pidine'nu'soni  me'todtciga/'ipi.  Wa'Ac 
i'ca'wiwaAc  a'kl'ci'meguke'tcikwaiyanAno'tkyawadtci'.  Fnipi  wa- 
Aclni  ca'wiwaAc1  .  Agwi  kAna'gwA  wl'kA'ckipe'ci'gwIwaAc*'. 
30  Kwaiya'ci'megu  'i'ca'wiwAg  I'nn1'.  Na"k  a'tA'cimAmato'mowe- 
Ac1  ,  agwikAna'gwA  wl  tA'ciwAni'mawadtci  meto'sane'niwAnni'. 
I  ni  wa'Aci  ke  ki'nawaAc  i'ca'wiwaAc1'.  “ Nl'mawimAniato- 
wAp1  ane'tAp  i'cita'  awAgkl\  Me'to'Acip  uwlAci'megume'to- 
sanenl'wawAn  a'wAni'mawadtc  a  pwawikekaneme'gowaAci  mane'- 
35  towAn111'.  Agwi  kAna'gwA  wI'wAni'mawaAc1'.  IniAca/'  waAcI'- 
nip  i'ca'wiwaAc1'. 

Agwi  kAna'gwA  wl'wAnitA'mowadtci  wapipapfsIgA'cawimI'ca'mmi'. 
Inl'ni  wi'nA  wapiku'piAci'nenu'swA  a'kaw&'pi'toAc1'. 

Na  Iia  wlnA  megu  na  ma  i  tAnatotA'mwAp  u'wlyawwi'j  cewa'n 
40 u/'kateg  A'ki' mAnni'.  Agu'wIyaA  kA'ckipAne/'ckAginlli'.  Mamye- 
tci'megu  a'  penaAci  ma''ce'kAmwA  me'to'sa/nenIwwA'.  Agwi'- 
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And  as  for  the  one  who  only  is  a  human,  who  indeed  is  a  quiet 
human,  when  one  tries  to  bo  that,  lie  is  the  one  who  gives  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  one  who  (it  seems)  does  not  in  any  way  get  tired  sitting, 
the  one  who  goes  out  unconcernedly  after  the  gens  festival. 

And  the  one  who  becomes  cramped  from  sitting  is  the  one  who  is 
always  after  women,  also  is  lie  who  is  always  thinking  of  them. 
Although  indeed  he  is  one  who  leads  a  quiet  life,  but  one  who  indeed 
thinks  of  them  always,  and  who  is  always  courting  them,  he  is  one 
who  becomes  cramped  from  sitting.  That  is  why  he  becomes  cramped: 
on  account  of  the  women.  When  the  women’s  breath  goes  inside  of 
him  too  many  times,  there  is  much  of  it  in  him,  as  it  seems.  That 
is  the  reason  why  he  becomes  cramped  from  sitting  whenever  he  tries 
to  sit  as  a  worshipper. 

The  men  are  the  ones  to  whom  this  happens.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  rubbed  down  by  the  members  of  the  War  gens  after  they 
have  celebrated  a  gens  festival,  though  indeed  only  by  men. 

And  one  who  is  indeed  extremely  wicked,  who  is  wicked  in  all 
ways — some  of  them  try.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  he  would  begin  to 
imagine  in  his  heart  that  he  saw  the  manitou,  also  it  would  seem 
that  lie  would  be  addressed  by  him  as  he  sat.  They  would  indeed  be 
very  afraid  to  stir  from  their  seats.  They  who  were  wicked  would 
only  look  on  (from  some  corner  of  their  eyes) .  That  is  what  is  said 
of  the  things  that  happened  to  them  when  they  tried  to  sit  as  wor¬ 
shippers. 

Then  as  regards  those  who  had  committed  murder  long  ago.  Just 
as  soon  as  they  went  inside  they  started  to  have  a  nosebleed.  Only 
after  four  had  come  there  they  would  stop  having  a  nosebleed. 

The  (following)  is  another  thing  that  is  said  of  those  who  did  that, 
those  who  had  committed  murder.  It  is  said  that  it  seemed  as  if 
they  did  not  sit  comfortably  inside  where  the  White  Buffalo  was 
worshipped.  What  made  that  happen  to  them,  was  that  they  had 
already  committed  (murder).  That  was  the  reason  they  did  that. 
It  was  impossible  for  them  to  act  uprightly.  They  had  already  done 
that.  Again,  in  the  place  where  there  was  worship,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  fool  the  people.  That  is  why  what  they  had  done  was  so 
well-known.  It  is  said  that  some  would  think  in  their  hearts,  “  I  am 
going  to  sit  in  worship.”  It  would  seem  as  though  they  were  fool¬ 
ing  their  own  fellow  people  (by  making  them  believe)  that  the 
manitou  did  not  know  of  them.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  fool 
them.  That  was  the  reason,  it  is  said,  that  happened  to  them. 

It  was  impossible  for  them  to  deceive  that  white  tiny-lioof  sacred 
pack.  That  is  the  one  who  was  made  to  watch  by  the  White  Buffalo. 

Also  it  has  been  said  that  (the  White  Buffalo)  mentioned  his  self  as 
being  in  there,  yet  it  was  only  the  earth  from  his  foot.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  anyone  to  refrain  from  stepping  on  this.  The  people  surely 
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megu  k  Ana 'gw A  wI'kI'mA'todtci  kiigo7'  ic  i  kimo  tA '  no  ’  kyat6’ . 

Mamye'tci'megu  mA'n  A'k  A'pAnA'sita'gapa'sA\  Inidtca/  wadtc 
ik'kateg  u/dtc  A'kawa'pi'todtc  I'ni  w^pipapI'sigA'cawiml'ca'm1111'. 
Agwidtca/'megu  kAna'gwA  wi'  wawAnane  'megwi  dtci  me'to'sa/- 
5nenlw  I'ni  wapipapl'sIgA'ca'wiml'cammi'.  M5'tci'penodtc  A'te'Aci 
tA'cikago''  inA'no'kyat6',  ke'kanemegwi'sA'megu  naOna'i  w&pe- 
,ckiku'pidtcinenu'swimfca/mi  mAmatotA'mowet6'.  “Piti'ge  nl'A'- 
pi'Ap1/’  'i'ci'ta'ate'7  Ini'meg  ami'cawi^tcip1',  pegi'tA''sA\  'I'n 
a'ci'i'cike'kino'sowa'dtc  I'nina'i  me'to'sane'niwAg  i'ca'wiwenni'. 
10  U'wIya'A  nomAga'w  A'pi‘A/pidtcin  u'wlya'  Ini'meg  a'ki'clni’ina'- 
nemedtcr. 

Wl’p  wawiyuga '  ’  im  AtAgo’  kwa  'piwa  dtci  mamatomowA'pitcigki\ 
Na''kA  mamo'cAgi'meg  inagwA'piwAgki',  u'ckina'wa'Agki',  o'ni 
wata/'saWAgi  mo'cA'gki';  o'ni  na'kA/dtci  kl'ciuwi'uwl'witcigkl'; 
15  o'ni  na'kA^tc1',  pA'ci'to'Agki\  A'nanAtawi'megu'inagwA/piwadtc1'. 
A'gwipi  me'ce'meg  inagwApi'wadtcinni\  N ena' tawi'meg  a'inagwA'- 
piwaHc1'.  Cewa'nAp  agwi'megu  kAna'gwA  wI'tA'cilvAkAkAndnetl- 
wadtci'. 

MamaiyA'pape'e  ma'nawAg  a'ckiwapik!gano'wedtcinni'.  Kl’cina- 
20  wA'kwa'nigin  I'nip1',  wAni'nawe  me'to'dtc  a'tcItA'piwadtc  amamye- 
'ckagwA'piwadtci'.  AyfkwA'pitcig  a'Anemipe'nowadtc1'.  Ane- 
tAga/'i'  ca''cki'  sagi'dtc  a'Api,A,piwadtci'.  A'pwawimAdtcinA'- 
mowadtc  naya'pi  wi'  mawinAna' A  'piwa  dtc! ' . 

AnetA'meg  a'wI'cigitcItA'piwadtcr.  Iniga'ipi'megu  ke'tapAtA'- 
25mowadtci  wape'ckiku’pidtcine'nu'swaiyi'.  Agwiga/'ip  A'te''tci 
wl'inA'ina'piwadtc1';  Ini'meg  a'yiinlw  a'tAna'piwadtci  wlnWa'wA 
ne'niwAgi  mamatomowA'pitcigki\  I'ni  wl'nene'kinawa''awadtci 
mane'towAni  wi'cigi'megutcItA'piwat6'. 

O'ni  kwanAgwItcItA'pitcigki',  pwawi'megukago'Tcinenya'pA'pit- 
30cigki';  kl'ciklgano'wedtcin  Ina'u'dtci  nya'wugun  a'pwawi'megunA- 
'sAtawikAna'wiwadtci'.  Kenadtci'meg  a'AnemikAnd'nawadtc  uwl'- 
ya'Ani  me'cema'mego'na'1',  agwiga/'i  negu't1';  a/gwi  na'kAdtci 
mamA'kadtci  tcinawama  'wa  dtcin  n  ‘ ,  me'cemego'na'1',  P'kwawa'*', 
ne'niwa'1',  me'cemego'na'  awlya'  ini  'gwa'inni ' .  Agwi'mamye'tci 
35  tclnawa'madtcini  ke'cadtci'megu  wi'i'cikA'nonadtci'.  Wi'pwawi'- 
megunA'sAtawikA'nawidtc1'.  Mo'tci'megu  kago''i  wl'pwawikago'- 
Tcikugwi''sa't5dtci\  Ca/'cki  nya'wuguni  wI'cA'ki'megume'to'sane'- 
niwidtci'. 

Na'kA/dtci  plti'ge  wi'pwawi'megu'se'kwi^tc1',  sagidtci'megu, 
40  wI'i'ci'megupwawi'uwI'ya'Ani'A'pi'ckA'minidtc  u'se'kwl'wenwawwi\ 
A'wawAnigeno'inigidtca/'meg  a'Anemi'se/'kwiwadtc1'.  Ane'tApi  me- 

O'ni  nyawugunagAte'- 
a'ciwe'towadtc1'.  A'samawAni'na'  aV'sawadtc 
a'wapipugo'towadtc  u'se'kwl'wenwawwi\  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtci  tapA- 
45  'kwi'megu  pwawimatA'pitcigi  ne''ki  pemiklga'nowedtci  ne'niwAgki\ 


'  tegwina'gAnegi'  se'kwi'se''kwiwAgki' . 

nigini  nepl'g 
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always  step  on  it.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  do  anything  in 
secret  and  hide  it.  Surely  he  would  be  resting  his  feet  on  this  earth. 
That,  verily,  is  the  reason  why  he  has  made  that  white  tiny-hoof 
sacred  pack  to  watch  from  his  hoof.  It  is  impossible  for  that  white 
tiny-hoof  sacred  pack  to  not  know  about  the  people.  Even  if  one 
did  anything  far  off,  it  would  know  about  him  when  the  time  came  to 
worship  the  White  Buffalo  sacred  pack.  If  he  thought  in  his  heart, 
‘‘I  shall  sit  down  inside,”  it  is  said  the  same  would  indeed  happen  to 
him,  he  would  have  a  nosebleed.  It  is  said  that  was  how  the  people 
at  that  time  could  tell  about  the  doings.  When  some  one  sat  down 
for  a  little  while  he  was  thought  of  the  same  (as  others). 

The  ones  sitting  to  worship  were  not  to  cover  their  heads.  Again, 
they  sat  in  groups,  the  young  men,  and  then  the  braves  only;  then 
again,  those  who  had  already  married;  then  again,  the  old  men. 
They  all  sat  in  groups,  each  (group)  by  itself.  It  is  said  they  did  not 
sit  in  any  way  they  pleased.  They  sat  in  groups,  each  by  itself. 
Yet  it  was  not  allowed  that  they  talk  to  each  other. 

Early,  when  the  gens  festival  first  began  there  would  be  many. 
In  the  afternoons,  it  is  said,  where  they  had  been  sitting  the  groups 
would  seem  to  scatter.  Those  who  had  tired  from  sitting  would  go 
home.  Some  would  only  be  sitting  around  outside.  They  would  not 
dare  to  go  back  in  to  sit  doAvn. 

Some  would  indeed  sit  firmly.  It  is  said  that  was  what  they  were 
looking  steadily  at  the  White  Buffalo  Skin.  It  is  said,  the  men  who 
sat  there  to  worship  did  not  look  far  away;  at  that  one  place  was 
wh  ere  they  were  looking.  If  they  sat  firmly  they  would  then  remind 
(the  heart  of)  the  manitou. 

Then  those  who  sat  throughout,  those  who  were  not  cramped  at  all 
from  sitting,  after  the  gens  festival  did  not  talk  meanly  to  anyone 
for  four  days.  They  would  speak  gently  to  anyone  and  not  only  to  a 
single  person;  again,  not  only  to  one  to  whom  they  were  related, 
any  one  of  the  women  and  men,  anybody,  whoever  it  might  be.  It 
was  not  only  a  relative  to  whom  they  were  to  speak  gently.  They 
were  not  to  speak  in  a  mean  way.  They  were  even  not  to  jerk  any¬ 
thing.  They  only  had  to  lead  a  quiet  life  for  four  days. 


Also  he  was  not  to  spit  inside,  but  outside,  so  that,  indeed  no  one 
might  step  upon  their  spit.  They  indeed  spat  in  some  uncomfortable 
place.  It  is  said  some  would  spit  in  a  wooden  bowl.  And  Avhon  four 
days  were  up,  they  took  them  to  some  water.  They  would  put 
tobacco  in  it  and  float  their  spit  doAvn.  That  is  what  was  done  by 
those  men  who  sat  throughout  the  gens  festival  without  stirring. 
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Iniga/'  u'se'kwiwenwa'wip  A'pi'ckA'mawut  ini'meg  ami/'ta'i 
peteganetAma,gowadtc  ume'to'saneni'wenwawi  mane'towa'A  I'niy 
a'cawiwa'te'e  poni'cawiwa/te'6'.  Ananemegowa'te'e  na''ina'i 
tapitclt A 'piwa dtci  ne''ki  pemikiga'nowedtci',  peteganemegowa/'sApi 
5  m  ane '  towAiin  ‘ ' .  Aminanemegowa/te'  awi'tan  inaneme'gowaV. 
Ca'cki'megu  nAna/w  iya/'i  mawi'Api'A'piwa's4'.  Inini'meg  amine- 
'ciwAnadtci'ego'wadtcin  ami'Api'ckAmagowa/gwa'inni\ 

O'ni  na'kA/dtci  myanota'nidtcin  A'pi'ckA/minite',  i'nipi  pe'‘ki  ne- 
'ciwA'tenigki\  Nepowa'sAme'gup  u'se'kwi'wenwaw  A'pi'elvA'- 
lOmawut0'.  AwitAga/'ipi  kenwa/'ci  na/'sawa'sA'.  Ccwa/n  inime'gupi 
kayadtcl/'i  ne'po'idtci  na'wi'n  a'pi'ckA'mawatA\ 

I 'nip  a'ca'wiwadtc  l'n  aTci'A'ckita/pA'kwipwawimatA'piwadtci  ne'- 
'ki  pemiwape'ckiku'pidtcinenu/'swiklga'nowedtci\  I'ni  winAdtca'- 
'meg  i'cine'gutenwi'  sAnAga'kuni'gawadtc1'.  I'na'udtc  agwi'na' 
15na'kA/dtci  kago'4  wI'i'ciku'tA'mpwadtci'.  A'cawiwa'Hci'mcg  a'me- 
'to'saneni'wiwadtc  i'nip  a'ca'wiwadtc1'. 

Kudtci''ipi'  sA'sagi'aweni'wiwAg  a'ckitapA'kwitcitA'pitcigi  ne''ki 
pemikiga'nowedtci'.  Adtcimegu'siwAgiga/'meg  i'n  a'ca'witcigki\ 
Inipi'megu  kago''meg  a'ki'ci'cimanetowanetagAni'wiwadtci  lu'cita- 
20pA'kwitcItApI'wadtcini  ne''ki  pemikiga'nowedtci'.  “Ke'kaneme- 


gotu'ge  mane'towa'V’  'inaweniwA'gip  i'n  a'ca'witcig 


ki' 


U'ckina'wa'Ag  A'kwiya/'i  pe'kimegu'p  inig  i'ni  tepane'gowadtci 
tcinawama '  wa  dtci  4  ki'  ci  tap  A '  kwi  tcitApi ' wa  d  tcin  ai ' .  N  eniwAgiga 
'ipi  wagwk'sitcigi  wanAga/'i  wayo'ci'se'mitcigi  ne'niwAgki',  a'mi- 
25  'catane'mowadtc1'.  I'nipi  pepo'nigin  a'ke'tcimA'kAtawine'dtc  inig 
u'ckina'wa'Ag  i'n  a'citapA'kwitcitApi'wadtcinni'.  0''swawa'  ume- 
'co'Vawa'i  ma  ’  k  a  tawi  n  ego '  wa  d  tci '  i'n  a'citapA'kwitcitA'pitcigi 
kigano'nidtcini  mafie'senogimawi'so'nidtci'i  mamatotAmi'nidtcini 
wapiku'pi  dtci  'nenu'swimi'ca  'mmi ' . 

30  Na  ina'kii'  ipi  wi  kigano'wedtcini  ne'niwAgi  kawi'eani'meg 
a'AnetAne'nwiwadtci'.  A'koginAme'cka'nowadtci\  Wi'pininAme'- 
'ekawadtei  mamatomowitcitA'piwat  i'nipi  wa'dtc  i'ca'wiwadtc1'. 
Ma'ka/'megu  ke''tcinigwe  kl''ce'son.  a'mawikoginAme'cka'nowadtc1'. 
O'n  aniigwi'nigin  ii'Ane'nwiwadtc  ane'tA'.  'I'nip  a'ca'wiwadtc1', 
35“Ni'kudtci'megu'utapA'kwitci'tApiV’  a'cita/'atcigki'.  “Ne''ki  pemi- 

ig  i'nip  a'ca'wiwadtc1' 


ki'giinugi  ni'A'pi'Ap1',”  a'cita/'atcis:  T/" 


Inu'g 

a'gw  in  i'cawi'wadtcinni'.  AtAma'wApIw  inawe'niwiwA  mo''tc 
inu'gki' 


A'gwi  niAmatomo'wApiwA  'i'nedtcinni' 


Na'”kA',  ke'tenA'meg  AtA'mawAg  ina'5  apiA'pitcig  ii'tA'eikiga'- 
40nowedtci'.  Me'ce'megu  winwa'wA  wawanane'tAmogi  wi'i'ca'wiwa- 
dtci'.  Na/'kA  me'cena/'meg  ina''i  nepane'pawAgki'.  Ca'cki'meg 
awawi'i'ca'wiwAgki'.  Inu'g  a'gwi  pA'ci'watiiw  a'cige'nige'  i'cawi'- 
wadtein  a'kiga'nonidtci  mane'senogimawi'so'nidtci'1'. 
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If  that  spit  of  theirs  were  stepped  on,  their  life  would  ho  taken 
back  by  the  manitous.  They  would  stop  doing  what  they  had  done. 
What  had  been  thought  of  them  when  they  sat  there  during  the  gens 
festival,  it  is  said  that  would  be  taken  back  by  the  manitou.  They 
would  not  be  blessed  in  the  way  that  had  been  planned  for  them. 
They  would  only  go  in  there  to  sit  for  naught.  They  would  be 
ruined  by  that  one  who  might  happen  to  step  on  (their  spit). 

Then  again,  if  one  who  was  menstruating  should  step  on  it,  that 
indeed  is  very  terrible.  It  is  said  that  they  would  die  if  their  spit 
should  be  stepped  on.  They  would  not  be  alive  long.  Yet  it  is  said 
the  one  who  had  stepped  on  it  would  die  too  in  a  little  while. 

It  is  said  that  was  what  they  did  when  they  sat  through  for  the 
first  time  during  the  gens  festival  of  the  White  Buffalo  without 
stirring  from  their  seat.  Indeed,  though,  that  is  the  only  one  time 
the  rules  were  so  hard.  From  then  on  they  were  not  afraid  of  any¬ 
thing.  They  did  the  things  they  usually  did  in  their  lives,  it  is  said 

Yet,  it  is  said,  those  who  first  sit  through  the  clan  feast  are  treated 
carefully.  It  is  said  those  who  do  that  are  talked  about.  They  are 
indeed  thought  of  as  possessing  in  some  way  the  nature  of  a  manitou, 
after  they  have  sat  through  during  the  gens  festival.  It  is  said  they 
would  say  this  of  those  who  did  this:  “The  manitous  probably  know 
them.” 

The  young  men  who  sit  through  are  indeed  more  loved  by  their 
relatives.  It  is  said  the  men  who  had  sons  or  the  men  who  had 
grandsons  (if  they  did  this)  would  be  very  proud.  Those  young- 
men  would  then  be  made  to  fast  severely  that  winter,  it  is  said,  when 
they  sat  through  like  that.  Their  fathers  or  grandfathers  were  the 
ones  who  made  them  fast,  when  they  sat  through  the  gens  festival  of 
the  War  gens  when  the  White  Buffalo  sacred  pack  was  worshipped. 

It  is  said  that  whenever  there  was  to  be  a  gens  festival  the  men 
would  swim  beforehand.  They  would  wash  their  skin.  It  is  said 
they  did  this  so  that  when  they  sat  to  worship  their  skins  might  be 
clean.  Indeed  they  would  go  down  to  wash  their  skins  before  the 
sun  arose.  Then  some  would  bathe  in  the  evening.  That  is  what 
those  did  who  thought  in  their  hearts,  “I  shall  sit  through.”  Those 
who  thought  in  their  hearts,  “I  am  going  to  sit  through  as  long  as 
the  gens  festival  goes  on,”  they  would  do  that.  Now  they  do  not  do 
that.  They  are  even  now  spoken  of  as  ones  who  sit  to  smoke.3  They 
are  not  spoken  of  as  ones  who  sit  to  worship. 

Again,  those  who  sit  where  the  gens  festival  is,  indeed  do  surely 
smoke.  Indeed  they  do  as  they  wish  to  do.  They  even  sleep  there. 
They  only  do  a  little  of  what  had  to  be  done.  Now  they  do  not  do 
what  they  used  to  do  at  all  when  the  members  of  the  War  gens 
celebrated  their  gens  festival. 


3  Indian  singular,  but  the  sense  is  plural. 
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uKlga/nowAgkiy’  lWAgiga/'  mo'tc1',  na''kA',  “ Wl'nlmi'etiyip1',” 
Agwiga/': “  Wl'wapiku'pidtcinenu''swimi'ca/mi  klganu'- 
pip1'.”  Agu'wlya'  idtci/nni'. 


'I'wAg 


NeniwAgiga''  a'gwi  wI,Api'A/piwadtc  Inu'gki\  Me'tend''megu 
5  pwawi'u'cimo'gemit  I'nA  mawi'AtA'A'tAmatA.  Na'lvA/dtc  aga/~ 
watAgA  wl'mena/'ck6nudtci',  'Ite'p  In  a'mawi'Api'tApidtci\  Kl'ci'- 
meguke'tcikl'pu,dtcadtcinni',  Ini 'meg  a/'nagwadtci\  Agwigii/'ina'i 
wI'aiyi'ci'Api/'Apidtc  Ina'*'.  Me'cema'mego'na'1'. 

O'ni  na'kA/dtei  wI'menwApidtci'megku',  wI'pIpi'ckApidtci'meg  I'n 
10  na'kA/dtc  a'cinAtawa'netAg  a'tA'ciklga/nowedtc  api'ApitA. 

Inu'gi  na'lvA/dtci  mamye'tci'megu  wI'Anemima'niAnlnina'i'Ane- 
'ckanedtci'gawudtci\  Wl'a'pedtci'megu  nImI'kA'mapidtc  I'n  ii'ci'- 
ta'adtci'.  Kl'ci/megumena/'ckunonimI/dtcidtcin  a'ke'tcA'tAmadtc 
a'ci'ta'adtci'.  Iniyega/'i  nA^cawaiy  a'cawi'nite'  a'gw  ini  nene- 
15  'kane'tAgin111'.  WlnA'megu  wl ’ t A ' cim en wi to '  t a wu d tc  I'n  a'ci'ta'a- 
dtC1'. 

MA'ni  wapiku'pi  dtcinenu'  swiml'ca  'mi  kl’ci'meguponi'ane'tAke- 
'te'nA'a'netAmwA  Inu'gki'.  Inidtca/'i  wa'dtci  po'ni'i'ci’i'cita’a'- 
nite'e  nA''cawaiye  me'to’sane'niwa'1'.  A'pOninlgani’i'cinene'ka'- 
20netAg  u'wlya'  u'wlyawwi'.  Me'ce'meg  a'cime'to'sanenl'wigwan  I'n 
a'ei'ta'adtc  Inu'gi  mc'to'sa'neniwwA\  Nanegu't  Ina'i  kawA'gi  ke'ka- 
netAmo''iwAgi  nIdtcine'niwAgki'.  Na'pima'  ke'kanetAmu'gwa'igki\ 
I'n  a'kwi'dtci  wapipapI'sIgA'ca'wimrca'mmi'. 
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Also  they  even  say  now,  "They  are  to  give  a  gens  festival,”  also 
they  say  now,  "They  are  to  have  a  dance.”  (They)  do  not  (say), 
"It  is  said  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  White  Buffalo  sacred  pack 
gens  festival.”  No  one  says  that. 

The  men  too,  do  not  sit  at  all  now.  It  is  only  the  one  who  has 
not  any  smoke  who  goes  in  to  smoke.  Also  the  one  who  wishes  to 
eat  meat  food,  goes  in  and  sits  there  After  he  has  had  his  belly 
filled  he  then  indeed  departs.  He  does  not  remain  sitting  there. 
It  is  just  anyone. 

Then  again,  to  have  a  good  seat,  and  to  have  a  seat  soft,  is  what 
is  wished  hy  the  one  who  sits  at  the  gens  festival. 

Again,  now  they  surely  have  to  fill  up  his  pipe  every  once  in  a 
while.  Indeed  he  must  continually  have  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  that 
is  what  he  wishes  in  his  heart.  After  eating  meat  food  he  desires  in 
his  heart  to  smoke  hard.  He  does  not  think  in  his  heart  of  what 
they  used  to  do  long  ago.  He  wishes  in  his  heart  that  he  he  treated 
well  in  there. 

Some  have  already  ceased  to  think  this  White  Buffalo  sacred  pack 
as  being  true  now.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  have  ceased  to 
think  as  the  people  of  long  ago  have  thought.  Everyone  has  ceased 
to  think  about  his  life  in  the  future.  The  people’s  hearts’  desire  now 
is  to  let  their  lives  go  anyway.  There  is  one  here  and  one  there  of 
my  fellow-men  who  still  know  it.  They  used  to  know  about  it  more. 
This  is  the  end  of  the  White  Tiny-hoof  Sacred  Pack. 


O'NI  WAPINENU'SW  UMAIYA'WINEG  UDTCFNAWE 
NlGANINE'KA'GANEGI  TA''CI  MI'CA'M”'. 


MAniga/'  a'cite''katagki' :  wapinenu''swigAYawimi'ca'mmi\  I'n 
a'cite''katagki\ 

MAmi'ci'Agi'megu  na'ta'wi  nagAtawaneme'gwiwadtci  mA'ni’i 
mi'ca'mmi'.  WiVigadtci'megumAmi'ci''iwadtc  i'n  a'einagAtawa- 
5 neme/gwiwadtc1';  wi‘wigate'sA'mowadtci  kago7'1';  wi’nepi'sAmowa- 
dtci'megu  kago''*';  na’kA/dtci  wi'pwawi'A'samikegene'sA/mowadtci'; 
kena dtci'megu' u  wf  tAne'sA 'mowa  dtci ' . 

I'ni  na/'kanni<:  wi'pwawiga'i'sIgina'sA/mowadtci';  wi'pwawi- 
tAniwina'sA/mowadtci'.  Sigina'sAmowa't  i'ni  wiYcaginowa/'ckanigi 
10  me'to'saneni'wiwen111'.  Ca'ckimego'ni  wi'nAnawitAne'gowadtci'. 
Winwa'wA  na'kA/dtci  wi'ninawi'megume'to'saneni'wiwAgi  me'- 
'sotawe  ke'egwi'ta'wawate  me'to'sane'niwAnni\ 


NarkA  wi'wigadtci'kAmowadtci/megu'u  ki'ganoni  wawiya'si'- 
winigki'.  Pwawiga'iwigadtci'kA/mowat0',  ini'megu  wi'ke'kaneme'- 
15gwiwadtci  mi'ca'mmi\  A'gwidtca'  wi'nA'kunAmo'wadtcini  mane'- 
towAg  i'ni  pwawiwigadtci'ka'tanigki'.  Me'teno''megu  wigadtci'ka'- 
tanig  i'ni  na'VinwawA  na'kunA'mowadtci  mane'towAgki\  MAmi'- 
*ci' a' i  wigadtci' kA 'minidtci * . 

Mami'ci'itci'gipi  niganiniAmi''ci'Ani  nana'imego'wadtcinni\  Niga- 
20  nimA'mi'ci'A  pe''ki'  sanA'gi'tot  a'nagAtawa'nematc  uwidtcimAmi'- 
'ci'a'i  wi'pwawikago''imemya'cki'kA/niinidtci'.  Wi'wigadtci'kAmi- 
nidtci'meg  i'n  a/'cimadtc  uwidtcimAmi''ci'a'i'.  Pe'kidtca'ipi'megu 
wigadtci'kAmogi'meg  A'’penadtci  mAmi''ci'Agi  ki'ganonni\  A'gwipi 
kago''meg  i'  cimemya'cki' kAmo ' wa dtcin n  1 ' .  Wi'kogenAmowadtciga'- 
25'megu  pota'kwa'wadtcinni'.  I'n  ananeme'gwiwadtc  i'ni  w&pinenu- 
'swigA'ca'wiini'ca'mmi<.  Mo'cAgi'megu  mAmi''ci'Agk1'.  O'ni  ne'pi 
wi'mo'ckapowa'wadtcini  wi'natowadtci'megku\  A'ckigenigi'megu 
wi'mo'  ckapo 'wawa  dtci! . 


Wi  pwawiga/'megu  kag5''i'ci'amAnowita''awadtc  ne''ki  na''win- 
30  wawA  pemimAmi'ci''iwadtci'.  Mo'tcipi'meg  ute'ckwa'se'e'mwawa) 
a’ni'minidtc  a'pwawimi'ketiwiwapA'tiwadtci'.  U'wiya'A  mi'ketiwi- 
'ApAna'netit  i'  kwawAni  mA'mi'ci<A',  ini'megu  nana'TkAgA  wi'nA 


ka'si'pi  ne  ciwAna'dtci  todtc*'  ;  kii'sipi  winA'megu  nana'VsAg 
AwitA'pini  mane'towAgi  nA'ku'nata's  in  P'cawite  mA'mi'ci'A'. 
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(THEN)  THE  SACRED  PACK  WHICH  BELONGS  ON  THE 
RIGHT  FRONT  HOOF  OF  THE  WHITE  BUFFALO. 

This  is  the  name  of  it:  The  White  Buffalo’s  Iloof  Sacred  Pack. 
That  is  the  name  of  it. 

This  sacred  pack  watches  over  the  ceremonial  attendants  sepa¬ 
rately.  Tins  watches  over  them  so  that  they  act  carefully  as  cere¬ 
monial  attendants;  that  they  may  cook  things  carefully;  indeed  that 
they  may  cook  things  in  water;  also  that  they  may  not  cook  any¬ 
thing  in  too  much  of  a  hurry;  that  they  indeed  cook  slowly. 

This  is  another  (reason):  that  they  may  not  boil  (things)  over; 
that  they  may  not  boil  it  too  much.  Should  it  boil  over,  then  all 
life  would  all  go  outside.  They  would  then  be  working  for  naught. 
They,  too,  will  have  weak  lives  if  they  should  let  it  get  spilt 1  for  every 
one  of  the  people. 

Indeed  they  must  take  close  care  of  the  gens  festival  offerings 
which  are  of  meat.  If  they  do  not  take  careful  care  of  it,  then 
indeed  the  sacred  pack  will  know  about  them.  The  manitous  then 
will  not  receive  it  if  it  is  not  taken  good  care  of.  The  manitous  only 
take  that  which  is  taken  good  care  of.  The  ceremonial  attendants 
took  good  care  of  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  ceremonial  attendants  are  instructed  by  the 
leading  ceremonial  attendant.  The  leading  ceremonial  attendant 
has  a  hard  time  looking  after  his  fellow  ceremonial  attendants  so  that 
they  may  not  ruin  anything.  He  tells  his  fellow  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ants  to  do  things  indeed  carefully.  It  is  said  that  the  ceremonial 
attendants  were  always  careful  in  handling  the  gens  festival  offerings. 
They  did  not  ruin  anything  while  handling  it.  They  had  to  wash 
things  when  they  put  them  into  kettles  to  cook.  That  is  what  is 
expected  of  them  by  that  White  Buffalo  Hoof  sacred  pack.  That 
was  for  the  attendants  alone.  And,  when  they  were  to  add  water  for 
the  cooking  they  were  to  go  after  it.  They  were  to  add  on  truly 
fresh  water. 

Indeed  they  were  not  to  feel  lustful  during  the  time  they  acted  as 
ceremonial  attendants.  Even  when  their  girls  were  dancing,  they 
did  not  look  at  each  other  in  a  courting  way.  If  some  one  of  the 
attendants  should  laugh  at  a  woman  in  a  courting  way,  then  he  him¬ 
self  would  ruin  that  which  he  was  handling;  he  himself  would  ruin 
that  which  he  was  cooking.  If  a  ceremonial  attendant  should  do 
this,  that  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  manitous. 


1  Free  translation. 
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WIila  kudtci'na'i  mAml'ci'A  mAma'tom6wwA<.  MAma'tomawA  w4- 
pe'ckiku'pidtcine'nu'sonni\  Kudtcl/'i  n  An  a  T  k  A 'm  awawA  mama- 
tome'medtci',  cewa'nA  mA'kwadtci'megu  wi'mAmi/'cI'idtc  i'ci'genlww1'. 
A'gwi  na'kA/dt,ci  wI'Aniwetu'namudtci  mamk'cl'it  i'cige'nigin 
5  u'wlyaw  Tni/mp,gkut.  Ca/'cki  wfnAtawa'netAgi  nana''i'kAgi 
wf  pwawimya'ci'totAgkl'. 

Wi'wIgadtci/megumAniI/'cfidtci  ne'ki'megu'u  pemikiga'nowedtci 
tA^swi  mami'ci/'iwadtci'.  Pe'ki'megu  mga/nimA'ml'ci'A  nana'P- 
'kAgini  wapi'gunAnni'.  Ini'nipi  pe''ki  ke''tci  mga/n  A'kwiine'- 
lOtAgin  a'kiga/nowedtci  wape'ckiku'pidtci'nenu'swA'.  G'ni  tAgwA- 
'a'nni'.  I'nipi  pe''ki  kl/'cagudtci  wlgadtcl''katag  i'cinI''cwaiyAgki'. 
O'ni  me'cemego'na'  i'ci'u/wlya's1';  o'ni'  cfci'pa'1',  pena/wa'1', 
ma'ci/'sawa'i')  pA^klwa'1',  tcagi'meg  a'ci'sawi'nidtci'i  kiwi'sa'ni- 
dtc*'.  A'kiga'nowadtci  klga/nutcigki' :  pe'cege/'siwa'1',  niA'kwa''1', 
15nA'sAgwA/'ka'i'J  cega/gwa'1';  o'ni  w&pi'gunAnni',  me'sa/'kwa'1', 
niA'cku'dtcI'sAnni\  Inu'g  Ane'mo'a'i  ka' tcl'kawa '  wa dtci' 1 ' . 


SAnAgP'towAgi  mAmI/'cItAgki'.  Agwiga'kAna'gwA  p A ' kigwA ' ' tanlwi 
klwi'megunem  a ' '  sowa' sA' .  Agwi  kAna/gwA'  ca/'cki  mA'ini'cI'A*  ca/'ck 
Api/,Apidtci'.  Ini'meg  a/mi'ta'i  kfcinene'ka/netAgi  nagAtawane'- 
20  megwidtci  wapinenu'swigA'cawimT'ca'mmi'.  “I'ni  na'pe'e  nagAta- 
waneme  'gwiyage  ni'nan  a'mAmi'cI'yagkeV’  A'cita'awadtcinipi'- 
megku',  'a'pemipA'segwidtci/'sawadtc  a’klwinemA/'sowadtci  m  AmP- 


'ciAgki' 


Nana'e'sA/mowadtci  kl'ceta/nigin  I'n  a'mawitA'ka'ci'nowadtci  ne'- 
25  'ki  peminAgAmo/nidtcini  klgano'nFtci'1'.  Kl'cinaga/nidtcin  a'plti'- 
gawadtci  mAmI/'cI'Agki'.  O'nlna'i  plti'g  a'nenyamA/'sowadtc1'. 


O'ni  mga'nimA'im'ci'A  pitige'megu  ne'ki'megu  pemiklga/nowe- 
dtci  plti'g  a/'awFtc1'.  Cewa'nA  wuiA'meg  a'wawana'netAgi  wl- 
'klwi'cawi/dtcipi  plti'gke'.  Wl'Api'ApPtciniga/'1',  a'ci'ta'adtci', 
30  klgano'nidtci'  a'A'pinidtc  a '  m  a  win  a  n  a '  '  Api  dtc  a'Api/'Apidtci'.  KAna/- 
gwA  wP'nowFtc1'.  aNl''wI'senni'/’  'i'ci'ta'at6',  me'ce'megu  wi- 
'wawana'netAgi  na''ina'i  wi'i'ciwi'se'nigwani  wf  mi'dtcigwann1'. 
Cewa'nA  me'teno/'megu  kl'cikiga'nowet  Ina'mi'ta'i  mawi'sa'gi- 
dtcidtci  mA'mf  cT"A. 

35  AnetA'pIni  nIganimAim''ci'Age  ku''tAm6gi  wi'wfse'niwadtc1'.  Me- 
'teno''meg  a'uwlgl'wadtcini  ki'cipya'wadtcin  l'nip  a'wfse'niwa- 
dtci'.  A'ku'tA'mowadtci  wfno'wiwadtc  aya'cikigano'wedtcinni\ 
Uwiya  A'ga'i  notA  now!'te',  Inipi'megu  poninIganimAmi''ci'idtci\ 
Ponime'gupi  kag5''ane'mena'  I'n  i''cawit  u'wiya'A'. 
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The  ceremonial  attendant,  too,  is  worshipping.  He  is  worshipping 
the  White  Buffalo.  Though  he  takes  care  of  that  which  is  offered  to 
him  (the  White  Buffalo)  as  worship,  still  it  is  a  rule  that  he  must  act 
quietly  as  an  attendant.  The  life  of  one  who  is  a  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ant  is  such  that  he  must  not  be  a  talker.  lie  must  indeed  only  think 
about  that  which  he  is  handling  so  that  he  might  not  do  it  wrongly. 

As  many  as  act  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  must  act  carefully  during 
the  time  the  gens  festival  is  on.  The  very  leading  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ant  has  to  care  for  the  pumpkins.  It  is  said  those  are  the  ones  the 
White  Buffalo  thinks  the  most  of  (when  they  are  offered)  in  the  gens, 
festival.  Then  the  corn  dumplings.  It  is  said  those  two  things  are 
the  ones  which  are  handled  with  greatest  care.  Then  simply  any 
kind  of  meat;  then  ducks,  turkeys,  prairie  hens,  grouse,  and  all 
different  kinds  of  those  that  fly.  Those  giving  the  gens  festival 
would  offer  these  when  they  held  the  gens  festival:  deer,  bears,  elks, 
badgers,  and  skunks;  and  pumpkins,  corn,  beans.  Those  are  the 
things  the  ceremonial  attendants  took  good  care  of.  Now  dogs  are 
the  ones  of  whom  they  take  good  care. 

The  attendants  have  a  hard  time.  It  does  not  matter  if  it  is  smoky, 
they  would  be  standing  around.  A  ceremonial  attendant  can  not 
simply  remain  seated  all  the  while.  Straightway  he  recognized  that 
the  White  Buffalo  Hoof  sacred  pack  watched  over  him.  “Oh,  that 
is  what  keeps  track  of  us  ceremonial  attendants.”  It  is  said  when 
they  would  think  that  in  their  hearts,  they  would  jump  up  and  then 
stand  around. 

When  that  which  they  were  cooking  was  cooked  they  went  out  to 
cool  off  during  the  time  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival  were 
singing.  After  the  (latter)  have  sung,  the  ceremonial  attendants  go 
in.  They  then  stand  around  inside. 

Now,  the  leading  ceremonial  attendant  stood  inside  during  the  gens 
festival.  Yet  he  could  do  as  he  pleased  inside.  Whenever  he  wished 
in  his  heart  to  sit  down,  he  went  and  sat  down  where  those  celebrating 
their  gens  festival  were  sitting  (and)  remained  seated.  He  could  not 
go  outside.  If  he  thought  in  his  heart,  “I  shall  eat,”  he  indeed 
could  do  as  he  pleased  about  the  time  he  was  to  eat  (and)  what  to 
eat.  Yet  the  ceremonial  attendant  could  only  go  outside  after  the 
gens  festival. 

It  is  said  that  some  leading  ceremonial  attendants  were  afraid  to 
eat.  They  would  eat  only  after  they  had  gone  to  their  home.  They 
were  afraid  to  go  outside  during  the  gens  festival.  If  any  one  went 
out  before  (it  was  over)  it  is  said  he  would  indeed  cease  to  be  the 
leading  ceremonial  attendant.  It  is  said  they  would  cease  thinking 
anything  of  him  if  some  one  did  this. 
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Ca'ckiga/'megu  niganimA'ml'cI'  a"pege'ca'wAtodtci  wape'ckiku'pi- 
dtcinenu ' 's  wimi'  ca 'mmi  \  A'  tA'  swiwinA  d tea  me  'gupiponinaga  'we- 

dtcin  inime'gup  a'pege'ca/wAtodtc1'.  Na'kA^tc1',  mamaiyA'mcgi 
ma'ke'tcinlgwe  kP'ce'son  a'’nateg  A''k  Ina''  wi'A'’tanigi  wapiku- 
5  'pidtci'nenu'swimi'ca/mmi\  O'ni  wanA'tagAn  a'A/'ci'todtci'.  Migu'- 
na'a'i  nya'w  ina''  a'ne/mAnadtci'.  Ayigimegupi'na'  i'n  a'tAg- 
wipegepege'ca'wAtodtci  wanA'tagAnnid  O'nipi  na'kA/dtci  tcagi'- 
megu  kago'd  ki'cipota'kwa'wedtcin  a/'nategi  me^tegoni'  cwa'ci'- 
gkA'.  A'w4'kAnAgi/ge'cAgki'.  A'wa'sikinigu/ma'cAgki'. 

10  O'ni  mAmI''ci'Ag  mini 'pin  a'ai'yowadtc  a'ku'kA'A'mowadtc  a'tAne- 

'sA'mowadtci5.  A'cite'katAmowadtci'p  mini  ki'ganowike'ci'kapya- 
d'gAnAnni\  I'nip  a'cite''katag  I'nina'  ini'nni\ 

O'n  a'A'ckimeno'kAmiwiklga'nowadtci',  o'ni  me'tegumi’cita''tApA- 
gon  a/'nategkid  Pyayadtcidncg  a '  nlmi  wa  a  '  mo  we  d  tc 1 ' .  Nigane- 

15 gatcigi'pinin  a  nimA'ckA  A'inowadtci  me'tegumi’cita''tApAg6nni\ 

Me'todtciga/'inA  mga'nimA'mi'ci'  a''minedtci'  sagi'dtci  wi'ki'wita- 
dtci';  wa'dtc  ini'ni  nate'gki\  Me'ce'na'i  winA'megku',  “KP'sagi- 
dtci  kAtawi'sagi'dtciyAnne'/’  ina'pip1'. 

Nagwa/dteini  mga'nimA'mi'ci' A  mA'kwadtci'meg  a'Anemi'ci'ta'a- 
20  dtc1'.  A'gwi  kAna'gwA  kago'd  wiAnemi'ciwawAne'cka'i'ci.'ta'a- 
dtc1'.  Ki'pene'meg  ini'ni  ki'cipya'todtcini  piti'g  Ini'megku', 
a'poninowi'dtcipi  ne'ki'megu  pemikiga'nowe^c1'.  WinAgii/'meg 
a'kAno'negudtci  kigano'nidtci'‘d  O'ni  wi'n  a'lcA'nonadtci  mAmi'- 

a'i'nidtcini  kigano'nidtci'r,  “Nad- 


ci  a  1  . 


:  Nepagwita/'apen 


nA'  >> 


25tenu  ne'p1'/’  a/'inadtci  mAmi''ci'Anni'.  Pyato'nidtcini  winA'meg 
a'awAtenA'magudtci'.  Oni'dtcad  wi'nA  kigiino'nidtci'  a'awAtenA'- 
mowadtci  ne'pA  Adtcadnegu'pini  kiga'nutcig  a'mc'nowadtcf\ 
Ki'cimeno'wadtcini  kiga'nutcig  inini'meg  a'awAtenAma'wawadtci 
niganimAmi''ci'Anni'.  O'n  l'niyan  a'awAtenA'mawadtci  niganimA'- 
30mi'ci'  apinate'nidtcinni'.  Ini'pin  a'mawi'sigi''sA'todtc  a'ckwAtA'- 
minidtci  kigano'nidtci'i'.  Sagi'dtci  me'ce  na'dna'  a'mawitA'ci'sigi'- 
'sA'todtc*'.  Ini'meg  A''penadtc  a'ca'wiwadtci'. 


O'ni  na/'kA',  mAmI''eI'Agi  kago'd  kl'6e'sAmo'wadtcinn1',  inini'megu 
niganiniAmi''cidvn  a'adtcimo/'awadtci'.  “I'ni  niA'n  a'ki''cetagki'/’ 
35  ad'nawadtc1-.  O'n  i'nA  kigano'nidtci'  a'adtci'mo'adtci',  a,'ke''kA- 
'wadtc  a'ci's6'nidtcmn1'.  “  Kl'ce''sigawwA',”  a'dnadtci  klgano'ni- 
dtci'iC. 

A'pi'tciku'tA'mowadtci  wkpinenu'swigA'ca'wimI'ca'mmi'.  I'nipi 
wi’cigi'megu  mAmi''ci'Ag  A'kawapAme'gwiwadtci  wi’pwawi'megu- 
40  kago'dd'cipe'tca'wiwadtc1'.  Ini  na'winwa'wA  mAmI''cI'Agi  wi'a- 
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The  leading  ceremonial  attendant  would  only  smoke  the  White 
Buffalo  Hoof  sacred  pack.  It  is  said,  though,  that  ho  would  have  to 
smoke  it  as  often  as  they  ceased  singing.  Again,  he  would  go  after 
earth  very  early  before  the  sun  arose,  on  which  the  White  Buffalo 
Hoof  sacred  pack  was  to  rest.  He  then  made  a  ridge  of  earth  with  it. 
On  it  he  stuck  four  little  feathers.  It  is  said  that  he  would  also 
smoke  that  ridge  from  time  to  time.  Then  again  it  is  said  after  every¬ 
thing  had  been  put  on  to  boil,  he  went  out  after  eight  sticks.  He 
peeled  the  bark  off  by  cutting.  He  cut  them  into  sharp  points  (on 
one  end) . 

The  ceremonial  attendants  used  these,  it  is  said,  to  stir  whatever 
they  were  cooking.  What  they  called  these,  it  is  said,  was  gens 
festival  forks.  It  is  said  that  was  what  they  called  them  at  that  time. 

When  they  gave  the  first  spring  gens  festival,  he  then  went  after 
oak  leaves.  When  he  came  back  they  sang  the  dancing  songs. 
Those  leading  in  the  dance,  it  is  said,  wore  these  oak  leaves  in  their 
hair. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  ceremonial  attendant  was  given  a  chance  to  go 
out;  that  was  the  reason  he  went  after  these.  It  is  said  at  any  time 
he  would  be  told,  “You  may  go  out,  if  you  are  on  the  point  of  uri¬ 
nating.” 

When  the  leading  ceremonial  attendant  would  depart,  he  would 
think  that  which  was  right  in  his  heart.  He  was  not  to  go  along 
thinking  evil  in  his  heart.  If,  however,  he  had  thus  brought  these 
(see  above)  in,  he  could  not  go  out  at  all  during  the  clan  feast.  He 
was  indeed  spoken  to  by  those  giving  the  gens  festival.  He  then 
spoke  to  the  ceremonial  attendants.  When  those  celebrating  the  gens 
festival  said,  “We  are  thirsty,”  he  said  to  a  ceremonial  attendant, 
“Go  after  water.”  When  the  latter  brought  it,  he  gave  it  to  him. 
He  then  would  hand  the  water  to  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival. 
Those  celebrating  the  gens  festival  drank  at  last,  it  is  said.  After 
drinking  it  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival  handed  it  back  to  the 
leading  ceremonial  attendant.  The  leading  ceremonial  attendant 
handed  it  back  to  the  one  who  had  fetched  it.  It  is  said  he  would 
go  and  pour  out  that  which  was  left  by  those  celebrating  the  gens 
festival.  He  would  go  and  pour  it  some  place  outside.  Indeed  that 
is  what  they  always  did. 

Then  again,  when  the  ceremonial  attendants  had  cooked  things 
they  told  the  leading  ceremonial  attendant  about  it.  “This  is  now 
cooked,”  they  said  to  him.  He  would  tell  it  to  those  celebrating  the 
gens  festival,  mentioning  the  name.  “He  is  through  cooking,”  he 
said  to  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival. 

They  were  so  much  in  fear  of  the  White  Buffalo  Hoof  sacred  pack. 
It  is  said  that  it  watched  over  the  ceremonial  attendant  very  closely 
so  that  they  might  not  make  any  mistakes  in  some  way.  It  will  re- 
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dtcime'gwiwadtci'.  KaIxV tw  A'c,kA/dtci  mamadtcima/'megu  wa'sa'- 
yanigi  wi'i'gwiwaktc1',  "Ma'iia  wi'n  A,'penadtci  ne/-ki  menwimA- 
aiyo''i  wTga/dtci'kAmwA  kigaklga/nowedtci'.  Tcagi'- 
mcgu  kago'k  ki'ganoni  wigadtcI'kAmwA'meg  A/'penadtcr.  Na/'k 
5  a'gwi  kago'k  wa'wutAm  i'cinene' kane 'ma dtcin  P'kwawa'1'.  MAniy- 
megu  nene'ka/nctAgi  mA'ni  nug  ana/dtciniAgki'.  Inidtca/'meg 
a/'cawidtc  ana'dtcimAgkiV’  I'ni  wl'inadtcimegwi/dtcip  i'nina'i 
w&pinenu'swigA'ca'wimi'ca'mi  mA'mf  cfA\ 

Wl'A'semi/'egudtc  Ina''  api'nidtci'i  mF'camegi  wiga'sitA'meg 
10  A/'penadtc  a'tA'swiklgano'wedtcinni'. 

NlganimA/mI'cI'A  pe'ki/megu  wI'cigi/megu'A'kaw4pAmegwitA/- 
plni  wapinenu '  swigA '  ca '  wim  I  'ca  /mm  *  ’ ,  cewa'n  A'penadtci'megu 

wl'nA  mganimA/mi'ci'A  ml'negwiwA  m e '  to '  san enl '  wiwen n ‘ Inane- 
ta/gu’siwwA'.  I'nipi  wadtci'megu  wf  ci'giwadtci  nlganimAim'- 
15'cI'Agki',  wI'pwawi'meguno'wiwadtci  wa'dtc  i'cita/'awadtci'. 

WlnwawAga'na ' '  ip  a '  n  agA  t  awane  'mawa  dtci  mAmk'cl'a'i  wT- 
'pwawi'sa'slgina'si/ganidtci';  na/'kA  wi'pwawiAniwetuna/monFtc1'; 
nAnonemi  kncgu  wI'tA'cimAmfcI/'inidtc  inanemawA'gip  uwldtei- 
m  Aml'ci' '  wawa' 1 ' . 


20  Agwiga/'ipi  k.ina'gw  a’ka'ka  ke'ttinigi  mAmi''ci'Agki\  WAnAto- 
'kAme'gupi  teigA'cku'te  kiwinemA/'sowAgki'.  Ki'cagu'  dtc?pimega/- 
pe'e  nep  i  wa ' ku ' ' siw Ag  a'wI'cA/'sowadtci'.  Na’kA/dtc‘',  a'pA'klgwA'- 
tanig  agwimegu  k  ad  a/ gw  a.  Kiwipi  'megunemA '  'sowAgi  kA'gadtci- 
dtci  nawipe'gc'c  a' A'kawap  a  tA  'mowa  dtci  niina'e'sA,mowadtci 

25  Wi'pwEwi'sIgina'tanigki'.  Kenadtci'meg  a'tAne’ca'wawadtci  m Ami'. 


ki' 


ClAg 

Ininiyuga/'ip  a'A'kAwapAmegwI'wadtcin  a'Api'A'mowedtci\  Ina'- 
'meg  aV'tanig*1'.  Pe'kidtca'ipimega/pe'  Ina^megu  tAnane'mawAgi 
mane'towa’1'.  KAnagwA'megu  kago'k  wi'i'cikimote/'siwadtc  i'ci- 

30  wapita/'awAgi  niAmi,'Agki'. 

O'n  a  'sig  a' Am  a  'w  aw  a  dtci  wl'wl'seni'nidtci'i  wadtcinowI'tatAgki'. 
Wi'pwawi'megu’uwl'ya  AnimyaAiVcA'mawaktci'.  A'pene'meg  a'i'ci- 
<A'cA'mawadtc1'.  Agwiga/'win  a'me'sotawi'slgak'gawaktc1';  a'pA- 
'kltlwi'slga'i'gawadtc1'.  A’pene'meg  ai'yatA'sw  a'A,cA'mawadtci’. 

35  Negu't  Ana'gAnAn  aVwAtodtci  nlga'nimA'nucf  u'wiya's  a'Anemi- 
pAgi''senAgki'.  O'ni  ku'tAgA  mA'mfci'A  nepo'p  a\Anemi'si'gA'Agki\ 
I  kiip  a'ca'wiwaPtc1'.  TcigA'ckutega'meg  a'tA'ci'sIga'i'gawaHc1'. 
Nepo'pin  a'pA'setagi'meg  o'n  u'wiya's  a'tA''ki'segki\  Pe’kidtca- 
’ipimega/pe'e  wi'cA''sowAgki'. 

40  O'ni  ki’ci'slga’iga'wadtcini  mganimA'mfcfA  wapinenu ’swig  a- 
'cawimP '  cam  eg  api'nidtci'i  manetP'waiya'  a  mawika  slne'dtca'u- 
dtcr.  O'ni  ku'tAgAgi  mAimci'a' Agi  no'kame'kF'senig  akaslne'- 
dtca'owadtci\ 
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port  the  ceremonial  attendants.  Some  time  later  on  it  will  say  this 
of  them  when  there  is  daylight  for  the  final  time,  “  This  one  has 
always  taken  good  care  of  the  gens  festival  offerings  as  long  as  he  has 
acted  as  a  ceremonial  attendant.  Indeed  he  always  takes  good  care 
of  all  kinds  of  offerings.  Again,  he  did  not  in  the  meantime  think 
at  all  about  women  in  his  heart.  Indeed  all  he  thought  of  was  this 
which  I  have  said  of  him.  He  did  what  I  have  said  of  him.”  That 
is  what  will  be  said  of  the  ceremonial  attendant  at  that  time  by  the 
White  Buffalo  Hoof  sacred  pack. 

He  who  is  careful  every  time  they  have  a  gens  festival  will  be  helped 
by  those  who  are  in  that  sacred  pack. 

It  is  said  that  the  leading  ceremonial  attendant  is  the  one  who  is 
watched  very  closely  by  that  White  Buffalo  Hoof  sacred  pack,  yet 
it  always  gives  life  to  the  leading  ceremonial  attendant.  He  is 
thought  of  thus.  That  is  the  reason,  it  is  said,  the  leading  ceremonial 
attendants  believe  in  it  strongly,  and  why  they  do  not  think  of 
going  out. 

They  likewise,  it  is  said,  keep  track  of  the  ceremonial  attendants 
that  they  may  not  boil  things  over;  also  that  they  may  not  talk  too 
much;  that  they  act  as  ceremonial  attendants  there  in  quiet.  It  is 
said  that  is  what  they  wish  of  their  fellow  ceremonial  attendants. 

It  did  not  (scorch)  the  ceremonial  attendants  (when  it  was  very 
hot).  It  is  said  they  would  indeed  stand  around  nevertheless  near 
the  fire.  It  is  said  that  they  would  indeed  be  very  wet  from  sweat¬ 
ing.  Again,  when  it  was  smoky  it  did  not  (stop  them) .  They  indeed 
stood  around  just  the  same  amidst  the  smoke  to  watch  what  they 
were  cooking  so  that  it  might  not  boil  over.  Indeed  the  ceremonial 
attendants  kept  fires  up  slowly. 

It  is  said  that  those  (i.  e.,  the  packs)  who  watched  over  them  were 
untied.  They  were  indeed  there.  They  indeed  thought  in  their 
hearts  that  the  manitous  were  right  there.  The  attendants  would 
never  think  of  doing  things  secretly  in  their  hearts. 

And  they  dished  out  a  little  bit  to  those  who  were  to  eat.2  They 
were  not  to  feed  anyone  in  a  wrong  way.  They  fed  them  all  alike. 
This  was  not  the  time  they  had  to  dish  out  (food)  to  all  ;  it  was  the 
time  when  it  dished  out  the  invited  ones.3  They  fed  all  the  same 
amount.  The  leading  ceremonial  attendant  took  one  dish  of  meat 
and  handed  it  out.  Another  attendant  would  then  go  around  serving 
soup.  That  was  the  way,  it  is  said,  they  did.  Indeed  they  did  the 
serving  by  the  fire.  That  soup,  it  is  said,  was  hot  and  that  meat 
was  cool.  It  is  said  that  they  would  always  be  very  warm. 

After  they  had  dished  out  (the  food)  the  leading  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ant  would  go  and  wipe  his  hands  on  the  manitou  skins  in  the  White 
Buffalo  Hoof  sacred  pack.  The  other  attendants  wiped  their  hands 
on  the  loose  fresh  earth  (upon  which  the  bundle  rested). 


2  Free  translation. 


3  The  point  is  a  kettle,  of  food  is  ready;  the  main  food  will  be  later  on. 
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[EIH.  ANN.  40. 


O'ni  kl'citcatcagi'senya/nidtcinni',  niganimA/ml'cI'  A7‘k  a’klwi- 
'awAtenA7mawadtci  pi'sa/yanigi  kfci'seni7nidtci'i\  A'ka\slnedtca/- 
'onidtc1'. 

Iniga'ipi'meg  A7'kAnAn  a'mawAtenA'mowa^tc1'.  NAnAguta/g 
5  a'sIgi'sA/'towadtci'  clgwAtAmo  7  we  dtc,inni' .  MA'kwadtci7meg  a'ca1'- 
wiwa  dtci ' .  A'pwawi  kncgukiwitAnetuna  7mowa  dtc‘ ' .  Mane  to  wAni 

megu  wf  nene'kane7mawadtc  a'ina/nemedtci  kigano/nidtci'1'. 

A'wigadtciga/meguwl'se/niwadtci  wl'se7nitcigki';  wfpwawi'megu- 
kiigo  ''ikwa'ckwAtA  7mowa  dtci ' . 

10  MAmk'ci'Agi  na/'k  a'wl'se,niwadtci'.  A'nemA'sowadtci/megku\ 
'A'nemA-swi'se/nyawadtci'.  Agwiga/'ipi  wl’ame'kwana'i,gawadtci'. 
I'nipln  ini'g  a'ca7wiwadtci  mAml'Al'Ag  a'wi'se7niwadtci'.  Kiwiga. 
pawAgipi'meg  a'wi'se'niwadtci<.  UwIya'Aga/'ip  a'tc,I,tApidtc  a'wl7- 
'senidtci  mA'mi'cI'A',  aya'kwa/nemap*'.  Inidtca7'ipi  wa/dtc  A7'pena- 
15  dtci  nemA/'sowadtci  mAmk'cl'Ag  a'wl'se/niwadtci'.  TeigA'ckutega- 
'ipi'meg  a'tA'ci'se/nyawadtc1'.  A'ckutagigii/'ip  ana'sAmiga'pa- 
wadtc‘'. 

Ane'tApi  pe'ki'megu'  sAnAgane'tAmogi  wI'mAmi'ci/'iwadtci'. 
'Iniga'wi'nApi  wa  dtci's  AnAganetA  7mowa  dtci ' ,  a'nemA'swiwfse7- 

20ninidtci  mAmi/'cI'a'i'.  Cewa'nApi  mAmk'cI'Agi  me'ce'megu  na7'ina'- 
wi'se'niwAgki'.  Na/'kApi  wmwawA  7megu  wawanane'tAmogi  na'- 
'ina'i  wl'mldtciwadtciga/'i'.  “Nl'mena''ckonnu',”  a'cita/'atcieri 
mi7dtciwAg  u'wTyaV'. 

Ke'kinawa/dtcipi  ldga/nutcig  umganimAmi'ciVmwawAni  nm/n 
25  a’i/nawadtci',  “Kt  wl  t  Am  a 7  wa  w  a  gi  kldtcimAmi7'ci'Agi  wi'wi'se7- 

niwadtci'.  Wl'wawananetAmogiga/'megu  wi'mi/dtciwadtciV’  ina7- 
pipi  niganimA'mi'ci^'.  07nip  a'adtci7mo'adtc  umAmi'cI7'ema'i 
wfwi'se/ninidtcik 


Inidtca/'ip  udtciwapi7meg  a'wawananetA7mowadtci  wi'wi'se'- 
30  ninidtci  mAmi7'cfAgki\  Ki'ciwi'senl/wadtcin  a'mawika'smedtca/- 
'owadtei  maneto'waiya'i  wapincnu'swigA'cawimk’cameg  -ipi'ni- 
dtci'i\  IvAnotAmogiga'ipi'meg  i'ni  mi'ca/mmi',  wl'ketemina'gwiwa- 
dtc1*.  A'adtcimeti7'sowadtc  a ' p  wa  wi  wa  wAne'  cka 7 ' i wa d tc ‘ ' ,  niA'kwa- 
dtci'meg  a'me'to'saneni7wiwadtci  wf  wapAmegwi  wa 7 dtci dtca' i  wapi- 
35ku'pidtcinenu,,swiim'ca/mmi'.  I7nip  a'ca7wiwadtci  mAmI7'ci'Agki\ 
Na'kA/dtci',  a/gwi  kAnagwA7meg_  i'cimf  cate'sl7wadtcinni'.  Ca- 

‘ckime'gup  ii'uta'siya'niwadtci'.  07n  a'me'tcinAme7'ckawadtci\ 
Fnip  a'cl7'tawadtc.  Me' tAiiA'  sitawA 7gip ‘ ' . 


a7gwi  IvAnagwA/mog  u'wiya'A  wfma/'cenAg  uwi'ne- 


Na'kA/dtci!, 

40  'sAnni  .  A'kwiyaAmegu  mAmf  ci'A'gipi  kAnagwA'megu  wl'ma'eane- 
kwa/nowadte1  .  I'nipi  pe  ki'megu  ki‘cagudtci/megu'  sA'sa/’kwawa- 
dtei  wi'i'ca/wiwadtc1',  aya'ciVkwiya/'i  kago7'i  tA'cfkA7mowadtci 
wi  mi  dtcinidtci  me  to'sane'niwa'*'.  I'ni  pe7  ki  kAnagwA'megu 
Wi'ma'cane'kwa/nowadtci'. 
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Then  after  they  all  had  eaten  (their  things  up),  the  leading  attend¬ 
ant  went  around  handing  loose  fine  earth  to  those  who  had  eaten. 
They  wiped  their  hands  with  this. 

It  is  said  that  they  then  gathered  up  the  bones.  They  poured 
what  was  left  out  by  the  fire.  They  acted  quietly.  They  did  not 
go  around  talking.  They  were  wished  by  those  celebrating  the  gens 
festival  to  think  about  the  manitou. 

Those  that  ate,  ate  carefully  so  they  might  not  drop  anything  from 
their  mouths. 

The  attendants  also  ate.  They  stood  up.  They  stood  up  eating. 
They  did  not  use  spoons.  It  is  said  that  was  another  thing  those 
attendants  did  when  they  ate.  They  stood  around  while  eating. 
If  any  (ceremonial  attendant),  it  is  said,  did  sit  down  while  eating 
he  was  considered  a  berdache.  It  is  said  that  was  the  reason  why 
the  ceremonial  attendants  always  stood  up  while  eating.  They 
always  ate  by  the  fire,  it  is  said.  They  stood  facing  the  fire. 

It  is  said  that  some  thought  it  hard  to  act  as  ceremonial  attendants. 
That  was  the  reason  why  they  thought  it  hard,  because  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  attendants  stood  up  while  eating.  Yet  the  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ants  ate  whenever  (they  wished  to  eat) .  Also  they  ate  whatever  they 
wanted  to  eat.  Those  who  thought  in  their  hearts,  “  I  am  going  to 
eat  meat  food,”  ate  meat. 

To  be  certain,  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival  would  say  this  to 
their  leading  ceremonial  attendant:  "You  may  notify  your  fellow 
ceremonial  attendants  that  they  can  eat.  They  can  eat  whatever 
they  wish  to  eat,”  it  is  said  the  leading  ceremonial  attendant  would  be 
told.  He  then,  it  is  said,  told  his  ceremonial  attendants  that  they 
might  eat. 

From  then  on,  it  is  said,  the  attendants  would  eat  whenever  they 
wished.  After  eating  they  would  go  and  wipe  their  fingers  on  manitou 
skins  that  were  in  the  White  Buffalo  Hoof  sacred  pack.  Indeed  they 
would  speak  to  that  sacred  pack,  that  it  might  bless  them.  They 
would  tell  of  themselves  that  they  were  not  wicked,  that  the  White 
Buffalo  Hoof  sacred  pack  might  look  upon  them  as  leading  quiet  lives. 
It  is  said  that  is  the  way  the  ceremonial  attendants  did. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  they  did  not  dress  up  in  gay  attire  at  all. 
They  wore  only  a  breechcloth.  And  they  were  naked.  It  is  said 
that  was  the  way  they  were  dressed.  It  is  said  that  they  were  bare¬ 
footed. 

Also  it  was  not  allowed  for  any  one  to  touch  their  hair.  Especially 
the  attendants  were  not  to  touch  their  hair  at  all.  Indeed  that  was 
said  to  be  very  much  against  the  rules  of  religion  for  them  to  do  that, 
while  they  were  handling  anything  the  people  were  to  eat.  Indeed  it 
was  emphatically  not  allowed  for  them  to  touch  their  hair. 
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Na'kA/dtc  A'ckwanage'tawAn  a/gwi  kAna'gWA  wI'ku'kenA'mowa- 
dtci'.  Kenadtcime'gup  a'wlgadtcike'caweni/gawadtci<. 

Ckni  na'kA/dtci  piti'ge  pamagwApknidtci'i  ne'p  a'kiwimenamena'- 
<awadtci'.  Winwa'wA  winAmegckn  a'cita'a/wadtcinni';  'a'na/towa- 
5  dtci  ne'p1'.  Cewa'nA  nigankmegu  mAmk'ci'An  kn  a’i/nawadtci'. 
Cewa'nnA',  “  'AgwikAna/gwA,”  'a/gwi  wi'i/gowadtci'.  “'Au',” 
a'inegowadtckmegu'u'.  Fnipi  pyato;Vadtcinni',  a’klwimena''awa- 
dtci  neniwa'kmegu  mO'cA'gi  mene't^'.  Ckni  kl'citcagimena'a/wa- 
dtcini  ne'niwa'1',  o'n  Adtca/'meg  k'kwawa'1'.  Mo'cAgkmegu  na/- 
10  'kani'  k'kwawa'1'. 

Agwiga/'ip  knA  ne'niwa'i  wawiyagimenowadtcini  ne'p  k'kwa- 
WAgki'.  SA'sa'kwawAgime'gupi  wi'wawiyagime'nowadtci  ne'p  kn 
a'ciklga/nowedtc1'.  Cewa/n  A'penadtckmegu  nc'niwAgi  mene''tA<; 
o'n  a'ko'w  k'kwawAgki'. 

15  A'me/nowadtci  mAmk'cl'Agi  na'kA/dtc  a'pe'klnigkmegu  menome'- 
nowadtci  ne'p1'.  Agwink'i  menome'nonFtei  menowadtci/nipi'; 
kutAgkmegku'.  A'pedtci  wknApi  winwa'w  Ina7'  A^tanlwi  menome'- 
nowadtc1'.  Agwiga/'ip  uwkya'Ani  wl'mena/'awadtci';  mo'cAgkmegu 
mAmk'cI'Agki'.  Cewa/nApi  mAmk'cl'Agi  ml'ca/m  aF'tanigi  pyato'- 
20wadtcini  ne'pi  nyawe'nwi  pAgigawk'towAgi  txAga'wi  wapinenu- 
'swigA'cawimk'camegki'.  WlnwawApime'gonini  ne'ck'kA  mAmk'ci'Ag 
a'menome'nowadtci<,  mo'cAgkmegu  mAmk'ci'Agki'. 


Agwi  wInAdtca/'ipi  kAna'gwA  wi'slgi'sa/'towadtci',  nuk'tc  Ane'kl'1',; 
Wl'tcagAtAmowadtckmeg  i’ckgeniwi  tA''sw  an  e  m  i  k  wap  a  '  a  '  m  owa- 
25  dtci'.  ManetowAnipkmegu  tAnane'mawAg  a'wi'pume/gowadtci 
ne'pi  mAmk'ci'Agki'. 

Na'kA^tc1',  A'penadtckmegu  wkke'slne,dtcawadtc  i'ckgiwAgi 
mAmk'cl'Agi  wi'siga'iga/wadtcinni'.  A'ke'slnedtcawadtckmegu  ke'- 
gime’si  mxVmk'cl'Agki'.  I'cepi'meg  kn  a'cime'gowadtci  klgano'ni- 
30  dtci'i'.  A'cawaiye'meg  u/dtcipyadtci  mA'mfcl'A  wl'plni'udtckmeg 
A/'penadtc  u'ne'kegki'.  Kl'cipike'smedtca/wadtcinni'J  a'no'sA'mowa- 
dtc  une''kwawAni  wi'ke'tci'siga'iga/wadtcinni'.  Ki'ckmeguna'kA'- 
dtci'slga'iga/wadtcin  a'kogene/dtcawadtci',  nayapkmeg  a'cawiwa/te' 
a'i'ca'wiwadtc1'.  A'no'sA/mowadtc  une/'kwawAni  mAmk'ci'Agki'. 
35  Fnipi  wkn  a'cimenwa/netAgi  wape'ckiku'pidtcknenu'swA'.  Ini- 
dtca/'  inkgi  mAmk'ci'Ag  kni  wa/dtc  kn  i'ca/wiwadtci',  a'ku- 
'tAmowadtciga/'meg  kni  wl'pwawi'ca/wiwadtci'. 

MAmk'cl'Agi  yo'  kagd''  i'ciwawAne'cka'Ano''kyawate  kago'ipi'meg 
ina/-i  pltkg  i'cike'kinawadtea'wiwa'sA  wi'i'ci'meguke'ka'neme- 
40  dtc1'. 


'ca'mn 


Imga/'ip  amu  d  tci'ca  'wi  wa  dtci  wap  i  n  en  u ' 's  wi  g  a  '  cawi  m  i- 

Fnip  amu'dtci  ke'ka'nemedtci  mAmk'cl'Agi  kag5'  i'cikl- 
mote,'siwate',  mi'kemawadtci'i'ga'i  mi'ketiwiw&pA'tlwat6';  kago'- 
'iga'Ancg  i'ciwawAne'cka'o'wawate  mAmk'cI'Agki'. 
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Again,  they  were  not  to  turn  burning  wood.  It  is  said  they 
stirred  the  fire  up  slowly  and  carefully. 

And  again,  they  would  go  around  giving  water  to  those  who  were 
seated  in  rows  inside.  Whenever  they  wished  to  do  this  in  their 
hearts,  they  then  would  go  after  water.  Yet  they  had  to  toll  the 
leading  attendants  about  it.  Yet  they  could  not  be  told  “No.” 
They  would  always  be  told,  “All  right,”  indeed.  It  is  said  when  they 
brought  it,  they  would  go  around  first  giving  water  to  the  men  only. 
Then  after  they  had  first  given  water  to  all  the  men,  then  the  women 
at  last.  And  (they  gave  it)  to  the  women  only. 

It  is  said  that  the  women  did  not  drink  water  then  with  the  men. 
Indeed  it  was  against  the  rules  for  them  to  drink  water  with  each 
other  when  they  had  a  gens  festival  like  that.  Yet  it  was  always  the 
men  first;  then  the  women  (would  drink)  afterwards. 

When  the  ceremonial  attendants  drank,  the  water  was  different. 
They  did  not  drink  that  water  the  (others)  had  been  drinking;  it  was 
another.  It  is  said  that  what  they  drank  was  always  there.  They 
would  not  give  everyone  a  drink;  it  was  only  the  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ants  themselves.  Yet,  it  is  said  when  the  attendants  would  bring 
them  water  where  the  sacred  pack  was  they  would  pour  four  times  a 
little  of  it  on  the  White  Buffalo  Hoof  sacred  pack.  The  ceremonial 
attendants  themselves  alone  would  then  drink  this,  indeed  it  was 
only  for  the  attendants. 

Y erily  they  were  not  to  spill  any  of  it,  even  a  little.  It  was  (the 
rule)  that  they  had  to  drink  as  much  as  they  dipped  out.  The 
attendants  thought  that  the  manitou  was  drinking  that  water  with 
them. 

Again,  it  was  the  ceremonial  attendants’  duty  always  to  wash  their 
hands  whenever  they  would  dish  out  (food).  Every  one  of  the 
attendants  would  wash  their  hands.  It  is  said  they  were  just  told 
to  do  so  by  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival.  A  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ant  beginning  from  long  ago  always  kept  clean  in  his  hands.  It  is 
said  that  after  they  had  washed  their  hands,  the}''  would  smoke  them 
(with  disinfectants)  that  they  might  greatly  serve  (food).  After 
again  serving  food  again  they  washed  their  hands,  and  did  the  things 
they  had  done.  The  ceremonial  attendants  would  smoke  their  hands. 
It  is  said  that  was  what  the  White  Buffalo  liked.  That  was  the  reason 
these  ceremonial  attendants  did  that,  as  they  indeed  were  afraid  not 
to  do  that. 

Should  the  ceremonial  attendants  do  something  wicked,  it  is  said 
they  would  do  something  in  a  marked  way,  whereby  they  would  be 
known.  It  is  said  they  would  do  this  on  account  of  the  White 
Buffalo  Hoof  sacred  pack.  It  is  said  that  is  how  the  ceremonial 
attendants  would  be  known  if  they  did  something  secretly,  (for 
instance)  if  they  should  look  at  those  whom  they  courted  in  a  courting 
way;  and  if  the  ceremonial  attendants  should  say  anything  evil. 
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Na'kA^tc1',  kago''meg  i'ciwawAne'cka'i'ci'ta'at6',  Ini/meg  ayi'g 
ami'ca' wiwa dtci ' .  Kag6''meg  i'ci'mane'ci'’cawi’sA’.  Me'to'dtcipi 
mi’ca'm  a'dtcimegwite';  'amudtci/'cawidtc1\ 

Inidtca/'ipi  wadtci'megu  kl'cagudtci,meguwlga/'siwadtci'. 


5  A'gwi  wa'wutAmi  kago''i  wI'i’citA/<ci'cinene'ki/ta'adtci  mA/mI- 
*ci'A'.  Ca'cki'megu  na’na'i'kA'magadtc  a'tA'ciwIgadtci'kAgkik 
Na'kA/dtci',  manetowAni'meg  a'tA'cinene'ka/nemadtci  wi'ketemi'- 
nagudtci  mA'mi'ci'A'.  'Inipi'meg  A/'penadtc  a'ci/ta’adtci  mA'mi- 
'ci’A'.  A'kwiya/'megu  niga'nimA'mi'ci'  A/'penadtci  kano'negutA 
10  kigano'nidtci'i'.  Wi'nA  na/'kA  pe’ki'meg  a'ke'tcincne'ka 'nemadtci 
mane/towAnni',  w&piku'pidtcine'nu'sonni'.  Wi'ketemi'nagudtci'- 
meg  a'i'ciwi'ca/ta'adtci  na/'wInA  niga  'nim  a 'mi'ciA' .  Inipi  wi'nA 

wadtcikl'cagudtciwl/'cigldtci’,  a'ruganimAmi/'ci'idtci'.  Uwidtcima- 
mk'ci  a'  a'A-kawa/pAmadtci  wi'pwawikag6/'imemya'cki'kA 'mini- 
15  dtcil.  Wl'wigadtcI'kAminidtci'meg  a’ina'nemadtc  u wi d tc i m Ami ' '  ci- 
'a'i  niganimA'mi'ci'A'.  WinA'megu  niganimA'mi'ci'A  tcagime'to- 
'sane'niwAn  a'AnemikAnd'negudtci\  A'penadtciga/'m.eg  a'pi- 
'tcikiga/nowedtci  winA'megu  “NiganimA'mi'ci”  'a'ine^tcip1'. 
Q'ni  wi'nA  me'cenaAneg  a'Anemi'Ano''kanadtci  mAmi''ci'a'I\ 
20  I'nipi  wi'nA  nana'ima'dtci'i  niganimA'mi'ci'A'.  MAmi''ci'a'  agwiga- 
'kAna'gkwA',  “A'gkwi<”  wi''igudtci'.  A'penawe'megu  “'Au',” 
a''inidtci'. 


MA'ni  na'kA^tc1',  kago''i  wi’pwawipodtci''sanig  a'pi'te'tanigi 
kago''1'.  I'nipi  pe''k  a'kawapAtA'mowadtci'.  Kago''i  podtci'- 
25 'sanigke',  mAdtcimaneto'Ani'megu  wi'podtci'sA'ta'gowadtci\  I 'nip 

ananetA,mowadtci\  Inidtca''ipi  wadtci'megu  ki''cagudtc  A'kawii- 
pAtA'mowadtc  i'ni  wi'i'ci'genigki\  Me'cema/'megona'i  kago'a''i 


wi'podtci'sani'gipi'.  A'podtci''sanig  inipi'megon1 


'sa''towadtci  mami'cAma'gatci^ 


,ki' 


a'mawi'sigi- 


30  wiwa ‘Ac1 '.  Ku'tAmo'gipi  wi’mi'  dtciwa  dtci ' . 


Inipi'meg  A''penadtc  a'ca'- 


Ne'pi  na''kA',  a'na'towadtc1',  kAnagwA'megu  no'tA  wi’pAgi- 
,senA'mowadtc1\  Mamye'tci'megu  piti'g  a'tA'cikiga'nowedtci 
pyato'wadtcin  i'nip  a'pAgi'senA'mowadtci\  NotAga/'i  pAgi'senA'- 
mowat6',  ini'megu  wi'ki'citepanetA'minidtci  mAdtcimanoto''a'Anni'. 

35  Inidtca''ipi  wadtci'megu'u  pwawina'ipAgi'senA'mowadtci  mAmi'- 
'ci'Agkit 
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Again,  should  one  think  wickedly  in  his  heart,  they  would  also  do 
the  same  thing.  He  Would  do  something  that  would  make  him 
ashamed.  It  is  said  that  it  would  seem  that  the  sacred  pack  would 
report  him;  that  would  be  the  reason  he  did  this. 

It  is  said  that  was  the  reason  why  they  were  so  careful  when  they 
acted  as  ceremonial  attendants. 

A  ceremonial  attendant  was  not  to  think  unnecessarily  about  any 
(other)  thing  in  the  meantime.  He  would  only  take  good  care  of 
what  he  was  handling  (for  the  manitou).  Also  the  ceremonial 
attendant  would  be  thinking  in  his  heart  about  the  manitou,  that  he 
might  be  blessed.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  was  what  the  ceremonial 
attendant  always  thought  in  his  heart.  It  was  even  more  so  with 
respect  to  the  leading  ceremonial  attendant  who  was  always  spoken 
to  by  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival.  He  too  would  always  think 
intently  of  the  manitou,  the  White  Buffalo.  He,  the  leading  cere¬ 
monial  attendant,  too,  would  strongly  desire  that  he  might  be  blessed. 
It  is  said  that  was  the  reason  why  he  tried  so  very  hard,  was  because 
he  was  the  leading  ceremonial  attendant.  He  watched  over  his 
fellow  attendants  that  they  might  not  ruin  anything.  The  leading 
ceremonial  attendant  wished  his  fellow  attendants  to  do  (things) 
truly  carefully.  All  the  people  would  always  speak  to  the  leading 
ceremonial  attendant  himself.  Indeed  always  during  the  gens 
festival  he  would  always  be  told,  it  is  said,  “  Leading  ceremonial 
attendant.”  Then  indeed  he  would  employ  the  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ants.  It  is  said  those  were  the  ones  the  leading  ceremonial  attendant 
instructed.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  told  by  the  ceremonial 
attendants,  “No.”  Everyone  alike  said  “All  right.” 

Then  this  also  [was  a  rule],  that  while  anything  was  cooking  there 
must  not  anything  drop  into  it.  It  is  said  that  was  what  they 
indeed  watched  out  for.  If  something  did  drop  in,  the  evil  manitou 
was  the  one  who  dropped  it  in  for  them.  That  was  what  they 
thought  about  it.  It  is  said  that  was  the  reason  why  they  watched 
so  hard  that  it  might  be  like  that.#  Indeed  it  was  any  little  thing  that 
dropped  in.  It  is  said  that  when  (something)  did  fall  in,  that  was 
taken  out  by  those  acting  as  ceremonial  attendants  and  poured  out. 
It  is  said  they  always  did  this.  It  is  said  that  they  would  be  afraid 
to  eat  it. 

Again,  when  they  went  after  water,  they  could  not  set  it  down 
before  the  right  time.  Surely  they  could  only  set  it  down  after 
they  had  brought  it  inside  of  where  the  gens  festival  was  held.  Should 
they  have  set  it  down  before,  then  the  little  evil  manitou  would 
have  claimed  it  as  his  own.  It  is  said  that  was  the  reason  why  the 
ceremonial  attendants  never  set  it  down. 
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Pe'kiga/'megu  ka'toitawe/'sitcigi  nepinepina'tegigkr,  'a/gwip 
a'cki'gitcigkr.  Ki'ci'megumamlmaminawita''atcigkl\  A'ckigi  A'gip 
a'gwi  wIto'ka'wudteinn1'.  “Me'cena''meg  aiyi'kwine'ke'u'gowate 
me'tci'gi  wiV'towAgki';  wi'agwA'piwa'Hc1',”  inane  tagu'siwA'gip1-. 

5  Inidtca/'  i'ci'megu'u  mamimaminawita,'atcigi  mAmP'el'Agi  wa/dtc;i 
nana'towadtc  I'ni  ne'p*'. 


A'ckigi'A'gipi  winane''siwAgi'  ca/'ck1'.  I 'nip  a'ciwito''kawudtc 
a'cki'gi'Ag  a'mAmi'cI/'iwadtei'.  O'n  a'nAna'e'sa/'kwawadtc  a'cki'- 


ki' 


g!Ag 

10  Aylgiwa/'megu'u  pA'ci'to'Agki'.  Me'teno''megu  kige''sitcigi 

pA'ci'to'Agi  ne'pi  na'tegigki\  1'nip  a'ca'wiwadtc1'. 

O'ni  na'kA/dtci  na''ina'  a'me'sotawi'megu'u'sIgA'Ama'wadtci 
wfkume'medtci'  I'nip  a'ke'tcike'slne'dtcawadtc1'.  Kl'clni'cawi'- 
wadtci  a'wapi'slga'i'gawadtc1'.  Cewa'nAp1',  Ana/gAnAni  nawAdtci'- 
lomegu  no''sAmogi  mAmi''ci'Agki'.  Iniga/'ipi  mAmI''ci'Ag  a'pwa- 
witcItA'piwadtc1'.  A'penadtci'meg  a'nemA/'sowadtci\ 

'O'nipi  mga'nimA'mi'ci'A  mi'canun  a'A''tanigi  te'pina'  a/nenya'- 
niA'sudtei  ne'ki'megu  pemi'siga'i'ganidtci  mAmI/'ci'a'i'.  AgwikAna'- 
gwA  wI'tcI'tApidtci<. 

20  Kfci'megutcatcagi'senya'nidtcini  wl'seni'nidtci'i',  mAmI''cI'Ag 

a'mawAtenA'mowadtci'  cIgwAtAm6'wedtcin  A''kAnAnni\  A'wiga- 
dtci/megumawAtenA/mowadtci  wi'pwawi'megunegu'ta'ikiwagwA'- 
tanigki\  A'i''cimadtci  nlganimA'mi'ci'A  mAmI/'ci'a'i'.  O'ni  ki'ciki- 
gano'wedtcin  ini'pinin  a'a'wAtog  A/-kAnAnni'.  Nlga'nimA'mi'cf 
25  a'Aneminiga/mdtc  A''k  a'Anemi'so'genAgki'.  I'niye  mamaiyA'- 
meg  apl'nategi  nayapi'meg  a  ’  m  awip  Agi'  ci  'we  to  d  tci  wa'tenAgki\ 
Me'tegumi'cita'tApAg5'nIna'ina''meg  a/'A't5dtci\  O'n  A''kAnAn 
i'nin  ina"  a'sige'cka'nAmegi'  clgwAta'tagin111'. 

» 

Nayapi'megu  ke'gime'si  ma/mye'tc  a'mawitcagiplti'gawadtci 
30  mAmi''cl'Ag  a'tA'cikigano'wete'e'.  I'na/dtca'  a'udtcino'wiwadtci'. 
'I'nip  a  penope'nowadtc  a'uwigl'wadtcinni\  A'ki'cikunA'gwiwadtc 
a' inaneti ' '  sowa  d  tcf ' . 

I'nugi  wl'n  agwi'megu  wata'wi  'In  i'cawi'wadtcini  mAmI''cI'Agki\ 
Ca'cki'meg  a'mAml'ci''iwadtc1',  memya'ckiga'  mo'tci'megku'.  Agwl'- 
35  niye  watawi'meg  i'ci'keginni\  Me't5dtci'meg  awawi'cawP'iwAgi 
mAmi/'cl'Agkl’.  Ane'tA  kl'ci'meguwl'senl'wadtcin  ini'meg  a'pe'- 
nowadtc-l\  Ane't  a'wi'cA''sowadtc  Ini'meg  a'no'wiwadtci'.  Ane't 
a'pA'kigwA''sowadtc  ini'meg  a'no'wiwadtci'.  Ane't  Ina''megu 
tA'cikegya'ckAtawane'mawAgi  wi'kume'medtci'i\  Agwidtca'ape'- 
40  'enigi  menwi'A'cAma'wadtcin  i'n  a  ca'witcigki\  Me'teno''meg 
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Indeed  those  who  were  very  old  were  the  ones  who  always  went 
after  water,  not  the  young  ones  it  is  said.  They  were  the  ones  who 
already  thought  seriously  about  things  in  their  hearts.  It  is  said 
that  young  ones  were  not  permitted.  It  is  said  that  they  would  be 
thought  of  (in  this  way),  “Why,  very  likely  when  they  are  made 
tired  they  will  set  it  down  on  the  ground;  they  will  rest.”  That 
verily  is  why  those  ceremonial  attendants  who  already  think  seriously 
about  things  go  after  that  water. 

It  is  said  that  the  younger  ones  only  butcher  (the  meat).  That 
was  what  the  younger  ones  were  allowed  to  do  when  they  acted  as 
ceremonial  attendants.  Again,  the  younger  ones  had  to  cook. 

Also,  indeed,  the  old  men.  Only  those  old  men  who  were  strong 
were  the  ones  who  went  after  water.  It  is  said  that  was  the  way 
they  did. 

And  also  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  serve  all  of  those  invited 
it  is  said  that  they  would  wash  their  hands  very  vigorously.  After 
they  had  done  that  they  would  begin  to  serve  (the  food).  Still,  it 
is  said,  the  ceremonial  attendants  would  wait  and  smoke  the  bowls. 
Now  it  is  said  that  the  ceremonial  attendants  did  not  sit  down. 
Indeed  they  would  always  stand  up. 

And  it  is  said  the  leading  ceremonial  attendant  would  then  stand 
where  the  sacred  packs  were  as  long  as  the  ceremonial  attendants 
were  serving  (the  food).  He  was  not  to  sit  down. 

After  those  who  were  eating  had  all  eaten  the  ceremonial  attendants 
would  go  around  and  gather  the  bones  that  were  left.  They  gathered 
them  up  carefully  indeed  so  they  were  not  to  be  lying  around  any¬ 
where.  That  is  what  the  leading  ceremonial  attendant  said  to  the 
ceremonial  attendants.  And  after  the  gens  festival,  it  is  said  those 
bones  were  then  taken  away.  The  leading  attendant  would  take 
the  lead  carrying  earth  in  his  hands.  Eventually  he  carried  that 
earth  back  to  where  he  got  it  early  in  the  morning.  He  (also)  put 
oak  leaves  there.  Those  bones  were  then  poured  out  there,  those 
that  were  left  over. 

Indeed,  eventually  every  one  of  the  ceremonial  attendants  had  to 
go  straight  back  in  where  they  had  had  the  gens  festival.  They 
then  went  out  from  there.  It  is  said  that  they  would  each  go  to 
their  homes.  They  considered  that  they  had  gone  through  it. 

Now  the  ceremonial  attendants  do  not  do  that  at  all.  All  (they  do) 
is  to  only  act  as  ceremonial  attendants,  even  indeed  very  carelessly. 
It  is  not  like  what  it  used  to  be  at  all.  It  seems  as  though  the  cere¬ 
monial  attendants  just  do  a  little  (of  what  ought  to  be  done) .  Indeed 
some  go  home  after  they  have  eaten.  Some  go  outside  when  indeed 
they  get  hot.  Some  go  outside  indeed  when  the  smoke  gets  into 
then-  eyes.  Some  think  meanly  of  those  who  are  invited,  even  in 
there.  Those  who  do  that  do  not  usually  feed  them  properly. 
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a'cAne'kati'wadtcin  In  a' cim am en wi ' A ' c. A ' ti wil d  t  c 1 ' .  Inu'gi  me'teno'- 
'megu  klgano'nidtci'  a'nagAtawan  cine  'gowTa  dtci  mAmI''cI'Ag  I'n 


a ''pen  a'i'ci'slga'i'gawadtci  mAmi/'ci'Agki'. 

Agw  I'niy  A'cawai'ye  mAmI''cI'a'  a'ca'winidtci  pA'’c  i’cawl'wa- 


5  dtcinrii'.  Na/-kA  m i  ’  ca  te '  s iwAgi 'm  eg  u  me'ce'na'i 


mAmi/'ci'Agki't. 


Agw  l'niye  kago'!meg  i'ciku'tAmo'wadtcini  wapinenu’swi ’gA'cii '- 
wiml'ca'mml\ 


Poniga/'mo'tc  ma/'i  tAgwi'A''tawAn  Ini'ni  mi  ca'ma  An1 


Nyawiplna'  A^tawAni  pI'caganimu'ta'Agki'.  Inu'gi  ne'ci'kA'me 
10  Ina'1  A'to'pi  wape'ckiku'pidtcinenu/'swiml'ca/mmi'.  Ini'megu  ne'cP' 
a'cineguti/'setogki'.  Po'n  a'A'kawa'pi'An  i'na'  A'to'p1'. 

Ane'tApi'  cagwane'mowAg  Ite'pi.  wP'awadtc  Inn'''  a'A^tanig  Ini 'n 
ii'kawa'pi'Anni'.  A'pwawiga/'ipIna'A/'tanigi  pe'kimegu'pln  a’nia'- 


nawadtci  mAmP'cl'Agiga'i  na'kA/dtci  m'mitcigki'.  A'manawadtci'- 
15megku'.  MamatomowApitcigi'ga'  a'manawadtci/megu'u'.  Inidtca'- 
'ipi  wa'dtci  po'n  I'na'  InPn  A'to'g  I'n  a'ca'wigin  a'kawa'pi'AnniA 

I'n  a  kwi'dtci  w&pe'ckiku'pidtcinenu'swi'a'kawapA'megwidtci\ 
W apinenu' swigA' cil 'wirin' ca 'm  ii ' kwi ' d tc1 ' . 
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They  only  feed  well  the  one  with  whom  they  are  well  acquainted. 
The  ceremonial  attendants  now  serve  everyone  alike  only  when  they 
are  being  watched  over  by  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival. 

The  ceremonial  attendants  do  not  do  the  way  the  ceremonial 
attendants  used  to  do  long  ago.  Again,  the  ceremonial  attendants 
even  dress  up  indeed  in  fine  attire.  They  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  that 
White  Buffalo  Hoof  sacred  pack. 

Those  little  sacred  packs  are  no  longer  there  together.  Four  of 
them  are  in  a  parlleche.  The  White  Buffalo  sacred  pack  is  the  only 
one  that  is  now  put  there.  Indeed  that  is  the  only  one  that  is  placed 
there  by  itself.  They  do  not  put  the  watchers  4  there  any  more. 

It  is  said  that  some  do  not  want  to  go  over  when  those  watchers 
are  there.  When  they  are  not  there,  there  are  then  many  ceremonial 
attendants  and  also  the  dancers.  Indeed  there  would  be  many. 
Also  there  would  be  many  indeed  of  those  who  sit  as  worshippers 
there.  It  is  said  that  is  the  reason  why  they  have  ceased  to  put 
those  watchers  there  when  there  is  anything  like  that. 

This  is  the  end  of  (the  story  of)  the  one  who  watches  over  the  While 
Buffalo.  The  end  of  the  White  Buffalo  Hoof  Sacred  Pack. 


4  Minor  packs. 

3599°— 25t - 18 


O'NI  WAPE'CKIKUTPTCI'NENU'SWA  'UMAIYA'WINEG 
UDTCIWADTCINA'WA'KWAG  i:DTCIWADTCIPAGL'CrMONIG 
U/DTC  A ' CFfE ' ' KATAGI  Ml'CA'M111'. 


W^pe'ckinenu'so'ckA'cimf  ca'm  a'cite''katagki'.  Mo'cAgi'megu 

na/'kani  kPganut  a '  k  a  wap  a  '  m  egwi d  tc  * ' . 

IvPganutA  na'ina/'megu  mAmP'cl'Ani  pya/nit  adtcimo'egute', 
“  Wl'cI/'caiyAnni'J”  ineA6',  mA'kwadtci/megu.  “'Au',”  wi'P'ciwa- 
5  dtc1'.  Wi'pwawi/megukago/'i’i'cimAtunwawinA/'kutAgki'.  MA'kwa- 
dtci/megu,  "'Au',”  wl'i'Ac1'. 

Na'ina^meg  a'kiyu/'sanidtci',  'ini'meg  a'kl'ci'meguku'setawa'- 
wadtci  mAmi'ki'An11*'.  , 

Wi'nA  na'kA/dtci  mA'mfci'A  wi'pwa\vi/megukag5/'i'i’cikA/gatwa- 
10  dtci'.  Wi'kegye'tenAmadtci  mo’tci'megu'u  mami'cAmawawa/dtci'i 
kiwi'adtci/mo'ate  wi'ci/'canidtci’. 

ManetowAnimego'ni  nlganimA'ml'cr  a'ki'cikege/'ckawadtc  a'cP- 
ta'adtci'. 

'0'nni',  wi'klga/nutcigkI'7  na/'kA  na'ina'meg  a'kf  ciwItA'mawu- 
15  dtci  wl'cl/'cawadtci',  inPmegu  mane'towAn  a'ki’ci'megutAnane'- 
mawadtc  uwi'yawagki'.  Ca'ckime'gupini  wi'i'cine/'towadtci  kago'' 
a'nene' kanetA'mowa dtci' ,  wi'mAtagwiklga 'nowa dtci  wf wapAt Ama 
gowadtci  wape'ckiku'pidtcine,nu'sonni',  wl'tapi/'awadtc1'. 

I'nip  a'cita/'awadtci  klga/nutcigki'. 


20  Cwa'cigAga/'megu  tA'sugu'n  i'ci'nlgan  a'ke'ka’iga/wawadtci'. 
Inime'gup  A/’penadtc  i'ci'nlgan111'. 

Oni'pinigi  wi'kiga/nutcigi  pe''k  a'cP'cawaAc1'.  'ApinApPmeg 
ane't  a/miwAg  a'mawi'ci,'cawadtci'.  Me'eemego'na'  a'nAtuna'A'- 
mowadtci  mi'Acipa'1'. 

25  NeniwAgiga/’ipi  wawPwitcigi  wawite'p  a'pl'tci'ci''cawadtc  a/gwi 
kAkAnonetl- a r wa d tcin  uwl'wawa' 1 ' . 

An  e' AnenwiwAgiga ''  ip 1 ' .  I'm  ne''ki  wi'pwawiwlne/'siwadtc1'. 

Pnipi  wa/dtc  Ane'Ane/nwIwadtc1'. 

O'ni  na''ina'i  wf kiga/nowadtc  a '  A '  sip  i '  a  '  ci ' '  to  wa  d tc i  wi'tA'cino'- 
30  'sowadtc1'.  MamaiyApi'meg  a'wapino/'sowadtci  wI'tA'cikiga/nowa- 
dtci\  A  m awipi ti 'ga  wa  dtc  iniga/'ipi  wi'kIga/nowadtci\  MAmP'cI- 
'Agi  kiwimawA dtciw e ' to  wAg  kl ' .  KiwimanawA'gip  a'kiyu/'sawadtc1\ 


A'Anemi'awAtenAma/wawadtc  api'ci/'catcigki'.  'A'Anemi'megu- 
'awA/towedtci'. 
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(THEN)  THE  SACRED  PACK  THAT  IS  SPOKEN  OF  AS 
BEING  ON  THE  RIGHT  SIDE  OF  THE  WHITE  BUFFALO; 
ON  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST  SIDE  OF  HIM. 

It  is  called  the  White  Buffalo’s  Hoof  Sacred  Pack.  It  also  watches 
only  over  one  celebrating  a  gens  pack. 

Whenever  one  who  is  to  celebrate  his  gens  is  approached  by  a 
ceremonial  attendant  and  is  informed,  “  You  must  hunt,”  if  he  is  told 
that,  he  must  quietly  say,  '‘All  right.”  He  must  not  consent  in  any 
foolish  way.  He  must  quietly  say,  "All  right.” 

When  the  ceremonial  attendant  has  begun  to  walk  around,  they 
are  then  already  afraid  of  him. 

The  ceremonial  attendant  himself  must  not  joke  in  any  way. 
Indeed  he  must  tell  the  truth  when  he  goes  around  notifying  those  for 
whom  he  acts  as  ceremonial  attendant  to  hunt. 

The  leading  ceremonial  attendant  thinks  in  his  heart  that  he  has 
the  manitou  already  in  him. 

Then,  again,  after  those  who  were  to  celebrate  their  gens  festival 
were  told  to  hunt,  they  indeed  thought  in  their  hearts  that  the 
manitou  was  within  them.  They  only  thought  about  that  which  they 
were  going  to  kill  for  it,  that  the  White  Buffalo  might  look  upon  them 
enj  oying  a  gens  festival,  that  they  must  please  him. 

That,  it  is  said,  is  what  those  celebrating  a  gens  festival  thought 
about  in  their  hearts. 

They  would  name  the  date  eight  days  ahead.  That  was  the  number 
of  days  ahead  (they  would)  always  (set  the  date) . 

And  then,  it  is  said,  those  who  were  to  give  the  gens  festival  would 
hunt  earnestly.  It  is  said  that  some  would  even  move  camp  when 
they  went  to  hunt.  They  hunted  for  any  kind  of  little  game. 

It  is  said  that  the  men  who  had  wives  did  not,  at  least  while  hunt¬ 
ing,  talk  to  their  wives. 

It  is  said  that  they  would  always  bathe.  They  were  not  to  he  dirty 
during  that  time.  That  was  the  reason  why  they  bathed. 

And  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  hold  the  gens  festival  they  all 
joined  in  the  making  of  a  place  where  they  were  to  smoke  themselves. 
It  is  said  they  indeed  began  to  smoke  themselves  early  where  they 
were  to  hold  the  gens  festival.  They  would  go  in,  it  is  said,  where 
they  were  to  give  the  gens  festival.  The  ceremonial  attendants 
gathered  up  (that  which  they  were  to  offer).  It  is  said  that  they 
went  in  great  numbers  as  they  walked  around. 

Those  who  had  gone  hunting  would  continue  to  hand  them  (the 
game) .  These  would  continue  to  be  taken. 
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Nlganiga/'ipi  mA'mi'ci'A  kiwinl'ganit  a'pemi'uwi'ginidtci  mane- 
senogimawi'so/nidtci'1'.  WlnAme/gup  a  nAnatu/'tawadtc‘  .  “Kene- 
'ta'wa'ip^',”  a/’inadtci  mami'  CAmawa ' dtci ’ 1 '. 


A'Anemiga'me/gupi'A'pI'tci'awA/towedtc  a'Anemi'awAtenA'mawu- 
5  dtci  wfkiga'nowedtci'.  Aiyaniwe'megu  wapiku'pidtcinenu/'swiml- 
'ca/m  a''A'tiig  a'mawAdtcI,wetogi  mena/'ckunonni'. 

O'n  a'Anemi'adtci/mo'edtc  i'na'  awi'tA  pA''cito'A  mane'senogima/- 
wi'sutA':  “MA'nln  uta''memmiV’  a'Ane'minedtci  pyatotAmo'we- 
dtcinni'.  A'A/nemike’ki'no'sudtci'.  Regime' si 'meg  a'ke'ki'no'su- 
10  dtci'. 

Inigiga/'i  wi'kiga'nutcig  A'penadtei'megu  manetowAni'meg  a'nene- 
'kane/mawadtci'.  Wl'ke'kanetAmagowadtci'meg  a ’ Anem i '  ci  ta  ’  a tA '- 
mowadtc  ukiga'nonwawwi',  kegime'si'meg  I'n  a'cita/'awadtci  mane- 
'senogimawi' '  sutcigki ' . 

15  Ane'tAp  ApinAme'gupi  m a ’ kAta '  wtwAgi  ne'ki  pemi'ci/'cawadtci'. 
Apeno'Aga/'  a'ci'canutAmawudtci'megu'u'.  Wi'klga/no'idtc  a'nAta- 
wanetA/mawudtci'. 

Na''k  o''swawa'i  nape'neteig  Ape'no'Ag  ugl'wawa'i  tA'gwA'an  a'ci'- 
't5nidtci'.  '0  tcAtcAwI’ka/'i  kl'ca'kAta/nigini  wapi'gunAn  a'awAta- 
20  <I,wanidtci'.  “MA'ni  rnA'nA  wi'ki'ganudtci',”  'a'ci'wanidtc  ugl'- 
wawAnni'. 

'O'n  a'ne'pena/'sowadtc  Ape'no'Agi  na’penego/wadtcini  ne'niwAn 
a'ci/'canidtci'.  A'nAtuna'Ama/gowadtci  wi'kiga/nowadtci'.  jNTe'tO'- 
nidtcini  kago''  ini'n  a'klga/nowadtci'.  Cewa'nanA  mAne'seno- 
25  gimawi'Ape'no'a'i  na/'penat  a'mAmi'ci'idtci'megku'.  Kl'ci'api'ci'- 
'cadtcini  wI'mAmi'ci'idtci'megku'.  I'cigeni'wip  I'n  a/'cawitA\ 

O'ni  ka''kya'a'i  pame'negut  A'peno'  ume/'co'Ani'  ca/'ck  awi'tama- 
dtc  a'mawiklganowA,pinidtci'.  Wi'nA  na/’In  a 'pen  o'  Tya/'  a'mawi- 
,Api/tApidtci'.  Ne''ki  wmAdtca/,megu  pemikiga'nowedtc  lya/'  a'Api'- 
30  'Apk'tc1'. 

'O'ni  kiga/nutcig  a'no'wIwadtci  wa/witep1'.  Nenotawi'A'sa'mawAn 
a'Ata'pe'nawadtc  I'ni  mi'ca/m  a’A^tanigi  wape'ckinenu'so'okA- 
'ciml'ca'm  a'sA’kA'wa/'t6wadtci'.  'O'ni  na'kA/dtci'  sagi'dtci  ki'cipya'- 
wadtcini  tepina''meg  A'peme'g  a  ina/'kawadtei  nenota /wi'A'sa'- 
35 mawAnni'.  Wa'dtc  i'cawiwadtciga/'i  me'to'dtci  mane'towa'i  wT'ke- 
'kaneme/gowadtc  a '  tA'  e  iklga  'n owe dtci ' ,  wl'udtcino'wIwadtci'.  'Ini- 
dtca'i'p  mini  wa/dtc  i'ca'wiwadtc  A'sa'mawAnni'. 

Uwlya  Aga  i'plni  pwawi''cawite',  awi't  aiyapAmipitane'mena'ana'* 
a'tA'ciklga/nowedtc1'.  Na'inaOneg  a/'nowidtc  inina/-megu  me- 
40to/dtc  a'  penudtc  a  u/wigidtc1'.  Kudtciga'kwiga'wi'nAp  Ina''megu 
piti'g  Api' Api's  a'tA'cikIga/nowe'sA',  cewa'nAp  awi't  ini'ni  wape- 
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It  is  said  that  the  leading  ceremonial  attendant  was  the  one  who 
was  in  the  lead  (as  they  went)  around  among  the  dwellings  of  the 
War  gens.  He  was  indeed  the  one,  it  is  said,  who  asked  them. 
“  Have  you  slain  game?”  he  would  say  to  those  whose  ceremonial 
attendant  he  was. 

It  is  said  that  all  the  while  the  offerings  he  was  handed  were  being 
taken  that  a  gens  festival  might  be  held.  The  meat  food  was  brought 
together  in  one  spot  where  the  White  Buffalo  sacred  pack  always  was. 

Then  an  old  man  that  was  a  member  of  the  War  gens,  and  who 
was  there,  would  be  always  told:  '‘This  is  that  one’s,”  he  would 
be  told  as  it  was  brought  in  (for  the  feast).  He  would  keep  track 
of  them.  Indeed  he  kept  track  of  everything. 

Those  who  were  to  give  the  gens  festival  would  always  think  about 
the  manitou  in  their  hearts.  To  know  what  they  thought  in  their 
hearts  about  their  gens  festival  every  one  of  those  who  were  members 
of  the  War  gens  desired  in  their  hearts. 

It  is  said  that  some  even  fasted  as  long  as  they  were  hunting. 
They  indeed  hunted  in  behalf  of  a  child.  They  wanted  something 
which  it  could  offer  in  the  gens  festival. 

Again,  the  mothers  of  children  whose  fathers  were  dead  would 
make  corn  dumplings.  Then  sometimes  they  would  send  dried 
pumpkins  along.  '‘This  is  the  (pumpkin)  this  one  is  to  offer,”  their 
mothers  said. 

And  where  there  were  stepchildren,  their  stepfather  hunted.  He 
would  seek  an  offering  for  them.  When  he  killed  something  then 
that  is  what  they  offered  in  the  gens  festival.  Still,  that  one  who 
wTas  a  step-parent  to  children  of  the  War  gens  acted  as  a  ceremonial 
attendant.  He  would  act  as  an  attendant  indeed  after  he  had  gone 
out  to  hunt.  It  is  said  that  is  the  rule  of  anyone  wdio  does  that. 

Then  the  child  who  was  cared  for  by  aged  people  would  only  go 
along  with  its  grandfather  when  the  latter  went  to  sit  as  one  cele¬ 
brating  a  gens  festival.  That  child  went  and  sat  there  too.  It  of 
course  sat  there  as  long  as  the  gens  festival  was  held. 

Those  celebrating  the  gens  festival  then  went  out  for  a  while. 
They  took  up  Indian  tobacco  and  burned  it  for  that  White  Buffalo’s 
Hoof  sacred  pack,  where  it  wras.  Then  after  they  had  come  outside, 
they  would  throw  that  Indian  tobacco  straight  up  (in  the  air).  Why 
they  did  this  was  because  they  wanted  the  manitous  to  know'  where 
they  were  giving  the  gens  festival,  as  it  seemed,  and  from  where  they 
came  out.  It  is  said  that  was  the  reason  they  did  this  with  the 
tobacco. 

If  some  one,  it  is  said,  did  not  do  that,  they  would  not  think  that 
he  had  gone  back  in  where  the  gens  festival  was.  Whenever  he  went 
out  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  departed  for  home.  Although  he  would 
be  sitting  inside  there  where  the  gens  festival  was,  yet  the  manitou 
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'  ckinenu '  so '  ckA '  ciml ' '  cam  eg  api'nidtci'i  maneto'waiya'  I'n  inane'- 
megu'sA'.  WinAmeg5'nA  me'to'sa/nenlwA  tA'cinA'naw  I'na'  Api'- 
Api  SA 


Inidtca/'ipi  wadtcimegd'ni  me''cena'  I'n  i'ca/wiwadtci'.  Me'cega'-. 
5'megu  kl'ganutA,  i'kwa'wwA',  A'peno'A';  a'nawAdtcimegu'une'sa/- 
mawAniw&pe'ckinenu'so'ckAlcimi/'camegipA/ginadtci'.  Mo''tci 
ta'ki's6/'itcig  Ini'meg  a'to'tamFtc1'.  Wayo''sitcigi  mAne'sendgi'- 
mawa'1',  “MaVni  mA'nA  'une'sa'mawAn111',”  a'inedtcipa'pe'e’. 
Apeno'a'Aga/'in  Inime'gup  a'ca/wiwadtci'. 

10  'O'ni  na/'k  a'pf  tci'meguklga/nowadtci  ka'tcita'we'sitA  nenl'wA 
wI'tcitApidtci/megku'. 

Na''kA  wI'wfcigi/megunA/gAmudtci  na'gAmutA'. 

Na/'kA  mA-kwadtci,megu  wI'aiyadtcimo'e/tiwadtc1'.  Wl'pwawi'- 
megukag5/'i'cinA/'sAtawikAn6ne/tiwadtci  ne''ki  pemiklga/nowadtci'. 

15  U'wlya/A  kago''  i'cinA'sAtawikA'nawite',  wi'pe'tA'sAgigenigi'meg 
u'wlyawwi'.  Wi'menwidtca/'meg  a'penawe'megu  ke’ca/dtci  wl- 
'kAnone'tiwadtci\  Ini'megu  kl'gandni  wf  aiyatotAma,tiwadtci' 

I 'nip  a'ci'a'cime/t!wadtci'.  Iniga''ipi  wlnwa/wA  wape'ckinenu'so- 
'ckimfca'm  I'ni  mo'cAgi'megu  kl'ganut  a ' k a  w&p A ' m egwi d tci  wii 

20  'Anemi'i'ca'wigwani  ne'ki'megu  pemikIga'nowadtci'.  'I'ni  ne'’kln 
peminagAtawancmc  'gwiwa dtci ' ,  Tnidtea/'  inadtcimotu'ga'igki'.  Ini- 
dtca/'wmA  wadtci'megu  kl'cagu'dtci  ku'tA'gi  mo''tci  tAga/wi  kago'- 
'a/'i  wI'ino'wa'idtci  pe''tci  kl'ganutA. 


Na/'kA',  ke'te'nA  wI'mA'kwadtci/megu’i'ci/ta'adtci'.  Wi'pwawi- 
25  wa'wutAminene'kita’adtci  mi''ketIwi-na'kA/dtci-wawAne'cka'i'cita'- 
'agAni,  wi'pwawinene'ka'netAgki'.  I'nipi  kwa'tA'gki\  Aiyadtcl- 
dtcime'gupi  i'cit!wwA',  wx'ku'tA/mowadtciinegu/pmi  wape'ckinenu'so- 
'  ckA '  cimlc  a 'mm  1 ' . 

A'utotametigi'meg  ana'netlgki',  I'ni  wI'inaneme'tIyAgkwe\  Ini'- 
30  nani  wape'ckinu'so'ckA'eimi’ca'mi  wT'klAagudtcimenwinawa/'to- 
yAgkwe'_  I'n  ananeme'iiAgwe  wl'nA  niA'n  a'ci''soyAgwe  katemi'- 
nonAgwA  wapiku'pidtci'nenu'swA\  Ke'tcinawe'megu  Ke'cemane'- 
towAn  Ano''kanegkwA'.  Klna'nAdtcai  mA'ni  keketemina'gunannA\ 
MA'n  a'ci'so'nidtcini  ketemina'wagwani  mane'senogimawi'so'ni- 
35  dtcinnl".  'Iniga/'mAni  wadtci'megu  ke'Aci  kl'eagu'dtci  wAni'nawe 
niA'n  a'ci'A'kawapA'tatagk1'.  TA'senwi'mAni  pe/'kagidtc  Ini'megu 
tA/lswi  wa'dtc  A'kawapAma''soyAgkwe'.  Agwiga/'ma'i  ku'tAgAn  In 
i'ci'kegin111'/’  a'inedtcipa'pe'  u  cki'nawa  A'?  me'cemego'na'1',  Tkwa- 
wAgi'ga'1'. 

40  “A'cidtca''megume'nwikeg  AnemiTci'ta'agku\  Ini'megu  kfina- 
neme'guwawA  me'ce'na'i  kwiye'n  inane'tAmagwe  kl'yawawwi\ 
Ano'tatagi  mA'ni  wape'ckiku’pidtcinenu'swimfca'm  I'n  i'cita'- 
'ayagkwe',  ini'megu  wl'i''cigenwi\  Agwiga/'i  nl'nA  ke'kanetA'- 
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skins  that  were  in  the  White  Buffalo's  Hoof  sacred  pack  would  not 
think  that  of  him.  That  person  himself  would  be  sitting  there  for 
naught. 

It  is  said  that  was  the  reason  why  they  indeed  did  that.  Anyone 
who  was  celebrating  the  gens  festival,  or  a  child,  stopped  to  throw 
his  (or  its)  tobacco  on  the  White  Buffalo’s  Hoof  sacred  pack.  Even 
those  who  were  in  cradles  would  be  made  to  do  that.  Those  whose 
fathers  were  of  the  War  gens  would  he  told:  “This  is  this  one’s 
tobacco.”  It  is  said  that  was  what  they  usually  did,  even  a  little 
child. 

Then  again,  the  man  who  was  aged  was  to  sit  up  while  they  held 
the  gens  festival. 

Again,  the  one  who  sang  was  to  sing  loudly  indeed. 

Again,  they  were  to  instruct  each  other  quietly.  They  were  not 
to  speak  to  each  other  in  any  harsh  way  as  long  as  they  held  the 
gens  festival.  If  someone  did  speak  harshly  in  any  way  his-  life 
would  be  made  ill.  Indeed,  then  they  were  to  speak  to  each  other 
pleasantly  and  kindly,  everyone  alike.  They  were  to  talk  about 
the  gens  festival  to  each  other.  It  is  said  that  was  what  they  advised 
each  other  to  do.  As  for  them,  it  is  said  that  White  Buffalo’s  Hoof 
sacred  pack  only  watched  over  the  one  giving  the  gens  festival  in 
whatever  Avay  he  was  to  do  as  long  as  they  were  holding  the  gens 
festival.  That  is  how  long  it  kept  track  of  them,  is  what  they  seem 
to  have  told.  That  is  the  reason  why  one  celebrating  the  gens  festival 
was  afraid  to  accidentally  say  something  even  a  little  out  of  the  way. 

Again,  one  truly  indeed  must  think  right  in  his  heart.  He  must 
not  unnecessarily  think  thoughts  of  courting,  nor  must  he  think  of 
wickedness.  It  is  said  that  was  what  he  was  afraid  of.  They  earnestly 
said  to  one  another  that  they  must  fear  that  White  Buffalo’s  Hoof 
sacred  pack. 

“What  brethren  think  of  each  other,  that  is  what  we  shall  think 
of  each  other.  We  shall  then  very  much  please  that  White  Buffalo’s 
Hoof  sacred  pack.  That  is  what  is  expected  of  us,  who  are  members 
of  this  gens,  by  the  White  Buffalo  who  blessed  us.  He  has  personally 
been  appointed  by  the  Gentle  Manitou.  He  has  then  blessed  us 
with  this.  He  has  blessed  the  one  who  bore  the  name  of  the  War 
gens.  That  indeed  is  the  reason  why  this  (name)  is  being  so  greatly 
watched  from  everywhere.  As  many  as  are  the  number  (of  limbs) 
that  branch  out  from  him,  from  just  as  many  (places)  are  we  watched. 
There  are  no  others  like  that,”  a  young  man  would  be  told,  (or) 
simply  anyone,  women  too. 

“Indeed  then,  continue  to  think  in  a  good  way.  Indeed  he  will 
think  just  so  of  you,  if  you  think  rightly  about  your  lives,  if  you 
wish  anything  of  this  White  Buffalo’s  Hoof  sacred  pack  in  the  way 
it  has  been  planned,  it  will  be  just  that  way.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
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manin  anota'tagwan111',”  a/'inedtci  kiga/nutcigki\  “Ca'cki'megu 
kegime'si'megu  mA'kwa/dtci  wfi'cita''ayagkweV’  a/’inedtcr. 

Inidtca/'ipi  klga/nutoigi '  wa/dtci  mA'kwa/dtc  Api-A/piwadtc1'. 
A'gwip  u'wiya'  a'cki'gi'Agi  ta'itAnanAgetuna/mudtcinn1'.  Pe'ki'- 
5megu  mA'kwa'dtci  kl'cinaga/wadtcini  mA’kwa'dtc  a'Api'A'piwadtci 
ne'niwAgki\ 

O'ni  pA'cito''a'Ag  a'ta'itAnanAgotuna/mowadtci'.  Ini'megu  ml'- 
V.am ad  a'aiyatotA/mowadtci  na’kA/dtci  ne'powen11*'.  Mame'tcina'- 
'wapAnwi  a'atotA/mowadtci';  wl'i'ca'winidtci  na'ikigano/nidtcinlli'. 
10  “Me'cena'wInA'megu  kAbo'twe  wi'nepb/'inidtci'.  A'gwi  wi'kagi- 
gane/niwidtc1'.  Ka'kanetAmi'nidtcini  nAgA'monAni  na'kA,dtci 
kl'ganoni  nagAtawanetAmi/nidtci'i',  me'cemego'na'  a'cike'kino’so'- 
nudtci'i  wi'nepo'inidtci'megku'.  Cewa'n  I'nina'i  wl'menwi'megu'i- 
'ca/winidtci'.  Mame'tcina/'megu  wa/'sayawi  pyate'ci'tanigke',  I'n 
15I'ni  wI'w&pAma/'sowadtci  kwiyena/niyagA  pyadtci’ea'witcigki'. 
Ma/iia  win  a 'meg  acimenwa/netAgi  pyadtci/'cawitA  winanina/’mi 
wI'mAmato/mo'edtc1'.  Wl'wapA,tonedtci  mAmato'mowen  a'pl- 
'tciki/'cagudtci'sAnAgA/tenigki'.  MAma/tomute  mame'cP'kA  wl- 


anowaw 


WA' 


Inina/'i  niAni  wl'n  a'pl'tcina/'sayAgw  a'mAmAmato'- 
20  moyAyAgw  aiya'pk’tcina'  aiyA'ckAdtci'ga'  a'gwi'  sAnAgi'to'- 
yAgwinni\” 

I 'nip  a/'inedtci  kl'cagwApI'wadtcini  klga'nutcigki'.  Kegime'si'- 
meg  a'adtci'mo'edtci  wl'i'cita/'awadtc1'.  Wi'mAmatomowita/'awa- 
dtcidtca/'meg  A/'penadtei  ne''ki  pemiklga/nowedtci'.  Kegime'si'- 
25megu  wl'kudtca/wiwadtci\  A'pene'megu  wl'i'cita/'awadtci',  ke'gi- 
'kwawe  kegApeno/'emeg  ayl'gki'.  I'ni  wadtcadtci'mo'edtci  wl'wl- 
'cigi'megunene'kanetA'mowadtci  wapiku'pidtcidenu/'swaiyi'. 

Na/'kA',  ki'ganutA  wi'ku'setAgi'meguga'  na'wl'n  a'kawapA'- 
megwidtci'.  Tcawlne''kipi  pe'kwagwA'nawAgi  neno'tawine'sa/- 
30  mawAni  nwa'wltcigki'.  Pwawidtcai-'une'sama'witcig  Pnipi  wate'- 
nawadtci  nwawl'wadtcini  pagina'wadtcinni\ 

Nenota'wine'sa 'mawAni  mAniga/'ip  ano'wawadtci!,  Ini'n  a'nl- 
maya/'kawadtc  A'sa'mawAn11*',  “Ma'ii  A/tAmannu',  neme7'cu. 
AiyapAmi'ku'i  np'pltig  a  tA'cimAmato'moyagke7’  i'nip1'.  'AnetAga'- 
35  ipi  mA'nni',  “MA'n  A/tAmannu',  neme''cu',  Ke'cemaneto'w'"'®',” 
i'wAgki'.  'I'nip  i'cinP'cwaiyAg  ano'wawadtci  ne'niwAgki'.  F'kwa- 
wAg  Ini'meg  a'citcawino'wawadtci'. 

'O'ni  ml' 'cam eg  a'pAgi'nawadtci  mA'nip  ano'wawadtc1',  “Nemei 
'come'seti'gke',  wape'ckinenu'so'ckA'cima'netotigke',  wa'wltep- 
40  no'mAga'  ni''nowwi'.  NP'pyA  wInA'megku'.”  Ini'plnig  ano'wawa- 
dtc‘\ 

Klga'nutcig  Ini'  ipi  maneto'waiya'  a'kAno'nawadtci  w&pe- 
'ckinenu'so'ckA'cimI''cameg  api'nidtci'1'. 
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lias  been  planned,”  those  holding  the  gens  festival  would  be  told. 
“  Indeed,  every  one  of  you  must  only  think  quietly  in  your  hearts,” 
they  were  told . 

That  was  the  reason  why,  it  is  said,  those  celebrating  the  gens 
festival  sat  there  quietly.  None  of  the  young  (people)  talked  away 
(in  there).  Indeed  the  men  sat  there  very  quietly  after  they  had 
finished  singing. 

The  old  men  then  were  accustomed  to  do  the  talking.  They  would 
talk  about  those  sacred  packs,  also  death.  They  would  talk  about  the 
final  day;  what  those  do  who  were  always  giving  festivals  of  the 
gentes.  “They  were  indeed  going  to  die  sometime.  They  were  not 
going  to  live  forever.  The  one  who  knew  the  songs,  also  the  ones  who 
studied  about  the  gens  festivals  or  in  any  (other)  way,  (was)  the  one 
who  was  to  indeed  die.  Still  at  that  time  it  will  be  all  well  for  him. 
Indeed  when  that  final  day  gradually  comes  those  who  believe  in  it 
will  then  be  looked  after.  The  one  who  did  as  he  pleased  will  be 
made  to  worship  at  that  time.  He  will  be  shown  that  worship  is  so 
very  hard.  If  he  worships,  then  at  that  time  most  likely  he  speak 
in  vain  ( ?) .  When  we  worship  now  during  our  life  once  in  a  while 
we  do  not  have  a  hard  time  later  on.” 


It  is  said  that  was  what  would  be  told  to  those  celebrating  the  gens 
festival  after  they  were  seated.  Every  one  of  them  would  be  told 
what  to  think  in  their  hearts.  They  were  to  always  think  about 
worship  in  their  hearts  during  the  gens  festival.  Indeed  every  one 
must  try  to  do  so.  They  were  to  think  alike,  women  as  well, 
children,  too.  That  is  the  reason  they  were  told  to  think  intently 
of  the  White  Buffalo  hide. 

Again,  the  one  giving  the  gens  festival  was  to  be  in  fear  of  that 
which  watched  over  him.  It  is  said  that  those  who  went  out  piled 
Indian  tobacco  in  the  middle.  Those  who  did  not  have  any  tobacco 
got  it  from  the  Indian  tobacco  which  those  who  went  out  had  dropped. 

It  is  said  this  is  what  they  would  say  as  they  threw  up  that  tobacco: 
“Smoke  this,  my  grandfather.  I  am  indeed  going  to  go  back  inside, 
where  we  are  worshipping,”  so  it  is  said.  And  it  is  said  some  (would 
say)  this,  “Smoke  this,  my  grandfather,  Gentle  Manitou,”  they  said. 
The  men,  according  to  tradition,  would  say  it  in  those  two  ways. 
The  women  would  say  the  same  thing  in  the  two  ways. 

And  when  they  threw  it  on  the  sacred  pack,  according  to  tradition, 
they  would  say  this,  “My  grandfathers,  White  Buffalo’s  Hoof  mani- 
tous,  I  am  going  to  go  out  to  rest  for  a  little  while.  Indeed  I  am 
going  to  come  (back).”  It  is  said  that  is  what  they  would  say. 

It  is  said  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival  spoke  to  those  manitou- 
skins  which  were  in  the  White  Buffalo’s  Hoof  sacred  pack. 
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Kiganutci'g  Inig  aylgipi'meg  ane't  Ite'pi  wi’ m awi '  Ap  i '  a  'p  iwa d tci 
ku''tAmogki\  Agwiyugii/'ipi  kAna'gwA  wi'cegi'ci'nowa^tc1'. 
Mamye'tci'megu  wftcItA/piwadtc  i'ci'genlwi  ne'ki'megu  pemikiga/- 
nowedtci'.  Mo'tci'megu  na/'inig  a'gwi  kAna'gwA  wfcO'ckiga'- 
5  piwadtci'. 

Na/'kAp1',  sA'sa/'kwawAgi  wi’wIgawA  'piwa  dtci  klga'nutcigki'. 
MA'kwadtci'megu  wi'Api'A/piwadtci< ;  wi'nene'kanetAmowadtci/ga'i 
kiga'no\vadtc  a'pI'tci'sAnAganetA/mowadtci'.  I'nip  a'ci'i'cita''awa- 
dtci  tcagi'megku'. 

10  Wanldtcane'sitcigi'ga'  unldtcane''swawa'i  wi'menwime'to'sanenl'- 
winidtc  i'nip  a'cita/'awadtci',  kenwa'cime'gupi  wi ' An cmiwl d tcime- 
'to'saneni'ganidtci'.  Inip  a'cita'a'piwadtc  unldtcane/'swawa'i  nane- 
'kane'matcigki\  Inidtca/'ipi  wa/dtci  wl’cawita/'awadtci  wl'pwawi'- 
meguno'wIwadtci  ne''ki  pemikiga'nowedtci'. 

15  I'ni  na/’kA  mi'ca'm  inime'gup  a'cipwawiwawAnaneme'gwiwadtc 
anemi'cita/'awadtci  wape'ckinu'so'ckA'cimf  ca'mmi'. 

O'n  a'ca'wiwadtci  kiga'nutcigki\  Nk'cwi  klgano/nidtci) 
A,penadtci/meg  a'  aiya dtcimo ' ' aw  a dtci ' .  Negu'ti  To''ka'nIlA',  negu'ti 
Ki'cko/,A',  pe’ki'megu  ka'kane'tAgi  a'ci'genigki';  tcagimegu  kag5''i 

20  ka'kane'tAgigki'.  Ini'gip  a'tA'ci'aiya'aiyato'tAgigi  me'cemegona'' 
kago’1';  aylgi 'megu  klga'nowadtci  wI'ina'inanetA'mawudtc  i'nip 
a'ci'aiyadtcimo/'awadtc1'.  Agwiga/'neguti  wi'adtcimo/'awadtci',  me 
'sotiiwe'megu  klgano'nidtci'i',  i'kwawa'i'ga'1'. 

O'ni  nk'cwi  na'kA^tc*',  a'pe'kiwadtci'megku',  o'ni  na'ina/gatcigki'. 

25  Na'tawi'megu  na/'kanigi  nAgAmonAni'meg  a' aiy atotAma ' wawa dtci ' . 
aNl'na/'inagke';”  a'cita/'atcig  ina''megu  ke''tcina'  a'tcitA,phvadtci'. 
Kk'cko'Agi  To'kanipA'ei'to'An  adtcimo'egowadtci,nip1',  O'ni  Td'- 
'kanAgi  Ki'cko'ipA'ci'to'An  adtcimo'ego'wadtcinni\  A'ei’i'ci'- 
'senigi  iiAgA'monAn  a'ciwapi/ga'i'udtcidtea'ini'ci/'senig  aadtcimo- 

30 'e'gowadtci  pe’kiga''megu  ka'kanetAmi'nidtci'i  wape'ckiku'pi- 
dtcinenu'swimI'caminAgA/m5nAnn1'.  A  ’  t  a  ’  swi  p  i '  m  eguponin  agii  '  wa- 

dtcinn1',^  'a  'wapi'adtci'mo'edtci'.  Mamenwinc'ki'meg  a'adtci'mo'e- 
dtci'.  Agwiga/'i  kutA'gi  wi'ina'inadtci'mo'edtci'  cacki'megu  mo- 
'cAgi'megu  nAgA'monAn  a'ci/'senigki'. 

35  KwiyenA'megu  kl'cikigano'wadtcinnf,  a  A'kwadtci'mo'edtci  na'- 
'Inigki',  mAce'meg  u'ckina'wa  Agi  wi 'ina'ina'gawadtc  a  cita''atcigki' 


O'n  a'pe'kiwadtci'megu  ni'cwimego'ni'Inigi  nagAmutcigki'.  Aiya- 
'co'kApi'meguna/'inigi  kadtcipi'towAgi  nAgA'monAn111'.  Negu'ti 
Kl'cko''  o'ni  negu'ti  To  ka'nnA\  Tnipi  na/'inig  a'ca'i'ca'wiwadtc1'. 
40  A'ni'copiwadtciga/'megku'.  Negu'ti  ne'niwAn  tca'wine'k  a'A'pinidtc 
anwawa'iga'nidtcinni'. 
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Some  celebrating  the  gens  festival  also,  it  is  said,  were  afraid  to  go 
over  there  and  sit  down.  It  is  said  that  it  was  not  permitted  that  they 
lie  down.  Indeed  the  rule  was  that  they  had  to  sit  up  as  long  as  the 
gens  festival  lasted.  They  could  not  at  the  time  sit  with  their  legs 
straightened  out. 

Again  it  is  said  that  it  was  against  (the  rules  of  religion)  for  those 
celebrating  the  gens  festival  to  lean  while  sitting.  They  were  to  sit 
quietly;  they  were  to  think  how  hard  it  was  to  celebrate  their  gens 
festival.  That  was  what  they  each  thought  in  their  hearts,  indeed, 
every  one  of  them. 

Those  who  had  children,  it  is  said,  would  think  in  their  hearts  how 
their  children  might  lead  good  lives,  and  that  they  might  continue 
to  live  on  with  the  rest  for  a  long  time.  That  is  what  those  who 
thought  about  their  children  would  think  in  their  hearts  as  thev 
sat  there.  That,  verily,  is  the  reason  why  they  were  not  to  wish  to 
go  outside  as  long  as  they  were  holding  the  gens  festival. 

It  is  said,  moreover,  that  sacred  pack,  the  White  Buffalo’s  Hoof 
sacred  pack,  could  not  but  know  what  they  thought  in  their  hearts. 

Now  as  to  what  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival  did.  Two 
would  always  be  talking  to  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival.  One 
was  a  T5'kannA<;  one  was  a  Kfcko'A',  they  were  indeed  those  who 
really  knew  how  it  was,  and  who  knew  about  everything.  It  is  said 
those  were  the  ones  who  would  tell  about  every  conceivable  thing; 
also  it  is  said  they  would  tell  them  what  would  be  thought  about 
their  offerings.  They  were  not  to  talk  to  one,  but  all  of  those  who 
were  celebrating  the  gens  festival,  women  as  well. 

Then  again,  there  were  two  others,  different  ones,  and  those  who 
could  sing.  They  too  would  merely  talk  about  the  songs  to  them. 
Those  who  thought  in  their  hearts  “I  am  going  to  learn  to  sing,” 
would  go  over  and  sit  near.  It  is  said  the  Ivl  ckos  would  be  instructed 
by  a  To'kannA'  old  man;  and  the  To'kans  were  instructed  by  a 
Kl'cko'A'  old  man.  They  were  taught  the  order  of  the  songs,  and 
the  origin  of  (the  songs)  by  ones  who  knew  the  songs  of  the  White 
Buffalo’s  Hoof  sacred  pack  well.  As  often  as  a  song  would  end,  they 
would  begin  to  be  taught  them.  They  would  be  taught  them  quite 
often.  They  were  not  told  anything  else  but  only  the  order  and 
words  of  the  songs. 

Exactly  when  the  gens  festival  was  indeed  over,  they  stopped 
telling  those  young  men  about  them,  anyone  of  them  who  wished  in 

their  hearts  to  learn  to  sing  (them) . 

Then  there  were  still  two  others,  different  ones,  who  sang.  It  is 
said  that  these  would  take  turns  in  starting  off  the  songs.  One  was  a 
Ki'ck5'A'  and  one  was  a  To'kannA’.  It  is  said  that  was  what  they 
did.  They  indeed  sat  as  a  pair.  One  man  sat  in  between  who 

beat  the  drum. 
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O'ni  na/'kan  anwawa/'igatA  ne'kAnikf  cegwe'megu  wi'pwawimegu'- 
nowidtci!.  I''cigiwwA'.  Na’ina''meg  a'pi'tigadtc  a'tA'cikiga/- 
nowedtc  inime'gup  a'pwawi  'now!  dtci' .  Na/'kApi  na'ina/'megu 

kfcinAiia'agwA/piwadtci  kiga/nutcig  I'nin  a'poni/megukA/nawid.tci', 
5  SA'sa'kwa'wApi  wI'kA/nawidtci  kago'Tc1'.  Ca'cki'meg  a'Api'Api- 
dtc1'.  Kl’  cin  aga '  wa  d  tcin  a'Api',Apidtci.  'AgwiltAnagwAme'gupi 

wi'ApAnanitci'ga'1'.  Me'ce'megu  wi'n  a'Apk'Apidtc1'.  Wi'pwawi'- 
megu'uwi'ya'AnitA'cipe'sepe'se'tawadtc  i'cigi'wwA\  Inigii''  P'cawite 
mane'tonagi  ne'ciwAnatanetagu'si/'sApi'.  Uwl'ya'An  anwawii/’igatA 
10  pe'sepe'se'tawat  a' tAnctuna 'm onidtci  me'cema'mego'na'1'.  Na'kA'- 
dtci  wi'pwawi 'meguk  Ano 'nawa d tc  i'ci'giwAg  Ini'n  anwawa'iga/ni- 
dtcini  kiga/nutcigki'.  Ini'pini  pe'’k  a '  ci '  a  '  kawap  Ame  'gwi  wa  d  tci 
wape'ckinenu's6'ckA'cimi'ca'mmi\ 


O'ni  nii'kA/dtci  neguti'megu  kiinakA'nawitA'.  InA'megu  wi'nanA 
15  ne’ki'megu  me'to'sanenl'wigwan  inimegona'nAp  anemikAnakA'- 
nawitA'.  Me'teno''megu  ne'po'it  ina'mi'ta'i  kutA'gA  na'kA/dtci 
wapikAnakA  'nawi  He1' . 

Na^ina'  A'ci'e'te  me'todtci  wf  n  a  ’  i  kA  n ak a ' n a wi t  ananemawe'- 
niwitA',  I'nip  mami/'ta'i  ne'ci'megu  m  Am  Amato 'tAmegi  wape- 
20  'ckinenu'so'ckA'cimfea'm™1'.  Inipa'mi'ta'i  na'I'n  anarie'matannA'7 
“MA'nA  wi'AnemikAkA'nOtAgA  nemAma tom5 'nenan11' ' 


Inime'gupi’  ea/'ck  a 'no  wag ki'.  Inip  ina'mi'ta'i  wapikugwadtcikA- 
nakA'nawidtc1'.  Ki'ci'meguwiga/'sit  a'kAnakA'nawidtc1',  inipa'- 
mi'ta’i  widtci'so'madtci'  adtci'rno'adtc1'.  Inipa'mi'ta'i  klga/nowadtc1'. 


25  Na'ina''megu'u  nawA''kwanig  I'nip  ami''ta'  A'cki'megu’u  wapikA¬ 
nakA  'nawi  dtc1'.  Pa'ciwInAdtca/'meg  a’p6nikiga'nowedtci  ponikA- 
nakA'nawidtc1'.  AgwikAna'gwA  no'tA  wi'A'kwanAgetu'namudtc1'. 
I'nip  a'ca'wiwadtc  A'ckidtca/'megku'.  Oni'na’udtci  nomAgawe 
nakA/dtc  A'ckA'dtci  klgano'wedtcini  winwawA'meg  a'wawana- 
30  netA'mowadtci  wi'A'kwapya/'towadtc  utadtci'monwawwi\  Uwiya- 
'Agii/'ip1',  “Na'kA'megu  ni'ke'nwadtcinimu'7”  a'ci'ta iidtc1',  iniye'- 
megu  naya'p  a  inadtcimu'te'  a'ina'dtcimudtc  aA'cka'dtcimudtc 
a'na'ina'dtcimudtc1'. 

Ini'megu  naya'p1'.  Cewii'nA  pepyadtci'megu  nyawe'nwi  na/’kan 
35 i'  cawidtc*  .  I'nip  a'ca'wiwadtcr.  Ki’peneme'gupi  nyiiwe'nw  I'n 
a’ca'wiwadtci  kanakAna'witcig  i'nip  a’ke'tcinanetagAni'wiwadtc1'. 
Iniga'  ipini  wape  ckinenu  so  ckA  cimi'ca'in  a  ke'kanemedtci'megu 
a’tepane'gwiwadtc  ini''ci  nyawe'nwi  kakanwikAnakAna'witcigki'. 
Inidtca/'ipi  wadtci'megu  wlga''siwadtci  nyawe'nwi  kAnakAna'- 
40  wiwadtc1'. 
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Again,  that  one  who  beat  the  drum  was  not  indeed  (permitted)  to 
go  out  all  day  long.  That  was  the  rule  for  him.  It  is  said  that 
whenever  he  had  gone  in  where  the  gens  festival  was,  he  was  then 
not  to  go  out.  Again,  it  is  said,  lie  ceased  to  speak  from  the  time 
those  celebrating  the  gens  festival  had  seated  themselves.  It  is 
said  it  was  against  the  religion  for  him  to  speak  in  any  way.  He 
only  sat  there.  After  the  singing  he  would  sit  there.  He  would 
even  not  laugh.  He  only  was  to  sit  there.  Indeed  his  rule  was 
such  that  he  did  not  have  to  listen  to  anybody  there.  If  he  did  that, 
he  would  be  considered  worthless  among  the  manitous,  it  is  said. 
That  is,  if  the  drummer  should  listen  to  anyone  who  was  talking, 
indeed,  any  of  them.  Again,  it  is  the  rule  that  those  celebrating 
the  gens  festival  must  not  speak  to  the  drummer.  It  is  said  that 
they  were  being  watched  closely  by  the  White  Buffalo’s  Hoof  sacred 
pack  (that  they  might  not  do  it). 

Then  again,  there  was  one  who  gave  speeches.  Indeed  that  same 
one  was  always  there  to  give  speeches  as  long  as  he  lived.  Only  when 
he  died,  did  another  begin  to  give  speeches. 

Wlien  the  time  came  for  one  to  be  installed,  as  it  were,  who  they 
thought  would  know  how  to  give  speeches,  then  the  White  Buffalo’s 
Hoof  sacred  pack  alone  would  be  worshipped.  Then  that  (one  who 
was  desired  to  give  speeches)  would  be  the  one  to  be  thought  of 
thus,  "This  is  the  one  who  is  to  continue  to  speak  our  prayer.” 

It  is  said  that  is  all  that  is  said.  That  one  would  then  begin  to 
try  to  make  speeches.  After  he  had  become  careful  in  making 
speeches,  he  would  then  tell  his  own  gens  about  it.  They  would 
then  give  a  gens  festival. 

Indeed,  just  when  noon  came,  he  would  give  a  speech  for  the  first 
time.  He  would  cease  talking  when  the  gens  festival  ceased.  He 
was  not  to  stop  talking  before.  That,  it  is  said,  is  what  they  did  at 
first.  Then  from  then  on  at  another  gens  festival  a  little  later  on 
they  themselves  ended  their  speech  just  as  they  wished.  It  is  said 
when  someone  thought  in  his  heart,  “I  am  going  to  talk  long  again,” 
he  would  say  what  he  had  said  at  first  in  his  speech. 


Indeed  it  was  all  the  same.  Still,  he  had  to  do  that  over  four 
times.  It  is  said  that  was  the  way  they  did.  If,  however,  those 
who  talked  did  like  that  four  times,  it  is  said  they  were  then  thought 
a  great  deal  of.  It  is  said  then  that  it  is  known  that  the  White 
Buffalo’s  Hoof  sacred  pack  loved  those  who  were  known  to  have 
given  four  long  speeches  like  that.  That  was  the  reason  why  they 
were  careful  to  give  four  long  speeches. 
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U' ckinawa' Agiga/ 'meg  i'n  a'cikAnakAna'witcigki\  Pa'ci'meg 
ane'tA  pA'cito'a''iwAgki'.  Inigipi'meg  ayaniw  i'n  acikAnakAna'- 
witcigki\  'aya'meg  A'ekigi''iwadtc  udtcipya'dtc  akAnakAna'- 
wiwa/W'.  Wape'ckiku'pidtcinenu''swimi'ca'm  a '  k  Ak  Ano  t  A  'm  p  w  a- 
5  dtei'.  Na/'kA  kegime'si'megu  me'to'sane'niwAn  aadtcimwi'ta'- 
wawadtci  mamatomo'nidtcinni',  me'sotawema'meg  a'U'so'ckena- 
wadtci'meg  i'na'  wigi'yapeg  a'tA'cimAmato'mowadtc1'.  AnetAga/'ip 


*  /, 


ApinA'megu  u  mai'y°WAg  a'A'ckiwapikAnakAna'wiwadtc  u'ckina- 
wa/'a'Agke'.  Ki'pe'nepi  maiy6'wadtcinni',  manepi'megu  mai'- 
10yowAgki'.  A '  ki'  c  agu  d  tciga '  'inigike  temagi  ta ' '  aw  a  d  tc  i'nipi  wa'dtci 
mai'yowadtci'.  Mayo  wadtci 'nip  Ina''meg  a'mawinAna'A'piwadtci 

wape'  ckinenu'  s5 '  ckA ' cimi'  ca/m  a  a  ' '  tanig  kl ' . 

Kiganutcigi'pini  kegime'si'meg  a'sA’kA'wa/'tdwadtci  mi''camAn 
i'n  a'cimaiyomo'nidtcin  a'ckikAnakAnawi'nidtcinni'. 

15  O'ni  nana'imatA  mAmi''ci'Anni'.  Neguti'megu  naipinan  a'cawi- 
dtc1'.  Me'to'dtci  pamin Anato ' ’ tawat  a'pi'te'sa/'kwanidtci  mami'- 
c'i'AnDi'.  CewawinA'pinA  me'teno''megu  niganimAmi''ci'An  anemi- 
kAno'nadtcinni'.  “Ta'ni  'api'tciwAdtca/'owadtc1'  V’  '_a/'inadtci', 
a'  Anemi  'meguke'  kane  tA  'mini d  tc  a'pi'te'sa/'kwanidtci\  Inipi'megu 
20  a/'cawidtci'. 

O'ni  na  kA^tc1',  negu'ti  wi'Anemi'cipA'ki'gamudtc1'.  Me'cemego'- 
na'  a'ci'so'nidtci'  a'AnemipA/'kimadtci'.  Mo'cAgi'meg  a'Anemiwi- 
'ku'tiwadtc  i'n  a'cP'sutcigi  pa'ki'metcigki'.  O'n  inA'megu  ne'’ki 
wi'pemikiga'nowedtci  wawana'netAg^',  mAmi''ci'a'i  nana''imatA 
25  wi'AnemiwAdtca/'onidtci'. 

O'n  i'na'i  wawigi'tA',  ca'cki'meg  a'Api''Apidtci  ne''ki  pemikiga'- 
nowedtci'.  WinApi  me'Aend'  a'gwi  kago'T  sA'sa''kwadtcinni'. 
Wi'nowidtcini'ga'i  me'ce'meg  a'pemi'nowidtc‘'.  WinA'megu 
ne'ci'’kA'.  A'widtci'to'dtcip  ini'ni  mi''camAn  i'ni  wadtci  pwawiwi- 
30  nAkago''i'ci'sA'sa/'kwadtci'.  A'pe'menAgki'. 

A'pedtcipi'megu  wigadtci''kataw  i'ni  wi'giyap  a'A'gotag  ini'ni 
mi''camAnni'.  Agwiga'ip  i'na'i  kugunA'megin  A''ckutawwl<;  kena- 
dtci'megku'.  Me't6dtcime'gupi  me'to'sa'neniw  A'pi'tane'tagwAtw 
A''ckutaw  ini'n  a'A'gotagki'.  Agwiga'i'p  ina'i'  se'kwatA'meginni\ 
35  Pekime'gupi'  'sA'sagP'tataw  i'n  A''ckutaw  a'A'gotag  ini'nni'. 

Na'kA^tc*',  a/gw  A’kAnAn  i'na'  A'kA'sA'megini  me'cemego'na' 
i'ci'A''kAnAnni'.  Me'teno’me'gup  aiya'pP'tcina'i  nenotawA''samaw 
anemi' A''kA'sutA',  'aiyane'ki'’i'ci'.  AiyA'ckA,dtci  na'kA/dtci  pApA'- 
gatAgw  anemi'A''kA'sutA'.  Inini'pin  a'cikige'simi'gatagi  mi'- 
40'camAnni'.  Inidtca/'ipini  na''wadtc  Apenadtci'megu'u  wa'dtc  A  kA'- 
'swawadtci  pApAga/tAgwAni  na/'kanin  Anendtawi'A'sa'mawAn11*'. 
Inime'gupi  wa'dtc  aiyane'kP'  i'ci'A’kA''swawadtc  a'kikigAna'sA'- 
mowadtc  ini'ni  mi''camAnni'. 
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The  young  men  were  indeed  the  ones  who  gave  speeches  like  that. 
Some  at  last  become  old  men.  It  is  said  they  were  always  the  same 
ones  who  spoke  like  that,  those  who  started  to  speak  beginning  from 
their  youth  up.  They  talked  to  the  White  Buffalo’s  Hoof  sacred  pack. 
They  also  spoke  for  every  one  of  the  people  who  were  worshipping, 
indeed  for  every  one  of  those  who  were  in  that  house  where  they  were 
worshipping.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  some  young  men  even  wept 
when  they  first  began  to  give  speeches.  Whenever,  it  is  said,  they 
would  weep  many  (others)  would  weep  too.  They  wept  because  they 
felt  so  humble  in  their  hearts.  Whenever  they  would  weep  it  is  said 
they  would  go  and  sit  down  where  the  White  Buffalo’s  Hoof  sacred 
pack  was. 

Every  one  of  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival  then  smoked  the 
sacred  packs  with  tobacco  whenever  those  who  were  making  their 
first  speeches  wept. 

Now  as  to  the  one  who  gave  instructions  to  the  attendant.  It  is 
said  that  there  was  just  one  who  did  that.  It  was  one  who  seemed  to 
ask  the  attendants  how  their  cooking  was  progressing.  Yet  he  could 
only  speak  to  the  leading  attendant.  “How  is  their  cooking  pro¬ 
gressing?”  he  said  to  him,  that  the  latter  might  know  always  how 
their  cooking  was  progressing.  It  is  said  that  was  what  he  did. 

Then  again,  there  was  one  who  was  to  distribute  (the  kettles  of 
food).  He  would  give  it  out  to  any  member  of  the  gens.  Those 
who  were  members  of  that  gens  would  invite  each  other  only  after 
being  given  (a  kettleful  of  food).  Then  that  one  who  has  charge  of 
how  the  attendants  should  cook,  is  the  one  that  has  his  own  will 
about  how  long  a  time  the  gens  festival  should  last. 

And  the  one  who  lives  in  that  house  only  sits  there  as  long  as  the 
gens  festival  is  going  on.  He  is  the  only  one,  it  is  said,  who  is  exempt 
from  the  rules  of  the  religion.  Whenever  he  wants  to  go  out,  he  goes 
right  on  out.  He  is  the  only  one.  He  is  exempt  from  the  rule 
because  it  is  said  he  alone  lives  with  the  sacred  packs.  He  takes 
care  of  them. 

It  is  said  that  the  house  where  those  sacred  packs  hung  was  always 
taken  good  care  of.  It  is  said  that  the  fire  was  never  handled  in 
jerks;  it  was  gently.  The  fire  was  considered  just  like  a  human 
where  those  (sacred  packs)  hung.  It  is  said  that  it  was  never  spat 
upon.  The  fire  was  indeed  kept  very  clean  where  those  (sacred 
packs)  hung. 

Again,  bones  of  any  kind  were  never  burned  there.  The  only 
thing,  it  is  said,  that  was  burned  was  Indian  tobacco,  a  little  at  a 
time  and  at  intervals.  Again  later  on  evergreen  tree  wood  was 
burned  there.  It  is  said  that  was  how  those  sacred  packs  were  made 
strong.  It  is  said  that  was  the  reason  why  they  always  burned  the 
evergreen  tree  wood  and  also  that  Indian  tobacco.  That  was  the 
reason  why  they  burned  them  little  at  a  time,  because  they  made  the 
sacred  packs  strong. 
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'Ini'plni  wa/dtc  a'ca/wiwadtc  Ini'gi  pame/nAgigki'.  Na/'kAp1', 
'agwi'megu  na'inAgAtAmo'wadtcinni'.  Ina'meg  A,’penadtc  a’awi- 
Vwiwadtc  aiyanlwe/megku'.  Inini'megu'  ca/'ck  a'wi'cigi'megu- 
'aiyadtcidtci'A'kawapAtA/mowadtci'.  Cewa/nApi  wIdtci's6maVa- 
5  dtci'  anemipyatogo/wadtci'i  wl'i'cimena'cku'nowa^tc1'.  Ca'ckipi'- 
megu  pemenagAnl'wiwAgi  na/'wInwawA  me'cemego'na'i  wldtci- 
'soma/wadtci'i'.  Tagwa/ginig  Iniga'i'p  inni',  “Ma/iia  inA'ni  keml- 
'ca/menani  wI'wi/dtci'tot  Inu'g1*1'.  Cewa/nA  pe’ki'megn  nii'-kmariA 
ki'tapi'eguna/nnA'J”  'ina/pip*'.  Inidtca'i/p  In  a’to,tawudtc  a'A'se'- 
10mi'edtci  wI'Anemi'cimi/dtciwadtci  ka'kA'Va'sutA  w!'wI/dtci’todtci'. 


A'pe'ponigi  pe'kime'gupi'  sAnA'gi'ap1'.  Agwiga/'ipi  kAna/gwA 
wl/'cl’cadtci'.  Ina^megu  aiya/mw  a'awi/awidtci'. 

O'ni  meno'kAml'i'nigin111',  o'ni  pe''ki  pa'menAg  a/'awidtcl\ 

Iniga'ipi'megu  kwa'tA/mowadtci',  wape'ckinenu'so'ckA'cimi'- 
15'ca'mmi'.  I'nip  A'penadtci'meg  a'kawapAme/gwiwadtci'.  Kago'' 
u'wlya'  a'i'ci'a'nwa*tAgki',  ke'tenApi'megu  kag5''megup  i/,cawIwwA’ 

I 'nip1'. 

Pe'kiga/'ipi  pa'menAg  aylgi'meg  a'kTwi''ci'cadtcr.  MA'kwadtci'- 
meg  a'klwi/'cawidtci\  Inipi'megu  na'wl'nApi  kwa'tA'gki'. 


20  Meno'kAmfinigi'nipi  inawAdtcipya'wadtcinni';  ayawi'ci'megu- 
pya/wadtc  a'kigakiga/nowadtci'.  Ini'n  a'mAmatotA'mowadtci  pApI'- 
wiml'ca'ma'An111'.  Kl'citcagiponi/wadtcinni'J  'o'nip  Adtca/'megu 
wape'ckiku'pidtcinenu/'swiml’ca/m  a'mAmatotA,mowadtci',  kl- 
'cIninitcagimAmatotAmo/wadtcini  pApI'wiml'ca'ma'Anni\  I'n  a'kwi'- 
25  dtci  w&pe'ckinenu'so'ckA'ciml'ca'mi  mP'cAgi'megu  klga'nutcig  a'ka- 
wap  Ame  'gwi  wa  d  tc* ' . 

A'kwi^tc1'. 
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It  is  said  that  was  the  reason  those  who  took  care  of  them  did  that. 
Again,  it  is  said,  they  never  left  them.  Indeed  they  always  staid  at 
that  one  place.  They  only  watched  over  them  very  particularly  as 
best  they  could.  Still,  it  is  said,  those  who  belonged  to  their  gens 
would  bring  in  meat  food  for  them.  They  themselves,  it  is  said, 
were  cared  for  only  by  any  of  the  members  of  their  gens.  It  is  said 
that  during  the  fall,  “This  is  the  one  who  will  now  live  with  our 
sacred  pack.  Still,  he  will  indeed  please  us  very  much,”  they  would 
say  about  him.  That  was  the  way  he  was  treated,  it  is  said,  when 
the  one  who  was  named  to  live  with  it  was  helped  to  obtain  his  food. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  winter  he  was  given  a  heavy  (burden). 
He  could  not  hunt,  it  is  said.  He  had  to  stay  at  the  same  place. 

Then  in  the  spring,  the  one  who  really  took  care  of  it  stayed  (in 
turn) . 

It  is  said  that  was  what  they  feared,  the  White  Buffalo’s  Hoof 
sacred  pack.  That  watched  over  them  always.  Indeed  when  some¬ 
one  did  not  believe  in  it  in  any  way,  it  is  said  that  something  would 
truly  indeed  befall  him.  That  (was  what  happened  to  them),  it  is 
said. 

The  one  who  really  took  care  of  it,  it  is  said,  also  hunted  about  as 
well.  He  went  hunting  around  quietly.  It  is  said  that  was  what 
he  too  was  afraid  of. 

When  they  all  returned  together  in  the  spring,  it  is  said,  just  as 
soon  as  they  came,  they  would  give  gens  festivals.  They  would 
worship  those  small  sacred  packs.  After  they  all  camped,  then  it  is 
said,  they  would  at  last  worship  the  White  Buffalo’s  sacred  pack, 
after  worshipping  all  those  small  sacred  packs.  This  is  the  end  of 
the  White  Buffalo’s  Hoof  sacred  pack  which  watches  over  those 
celebrating  the  gens  festival  only. 

The  end. 
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SOME  LINGUISTIC  NOTES  ON  THESE  TEXTS. 

These  texts  are  of  especial  linguistic  importance  as  they  differ 
stylistically  and  in  content  from  any  Fox  texts  published  by  the  late 
Doctor  Jones.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  a  rather  different  vocabulary. 

It  may  he  noted  that  the  loose  composition,  described  by  me  in  the 
American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.  15,  473  et  seq.,  and  in  the  International 
Journal  of  American  Linguistics,  1,  50  et  seq.,  is  a  favorite  construc¬ 
tion  in  this  text.  Examples  are:  ki'ci-megu-poni-'ane'tA-ke-'tenA- 
a/netxmwA,  “some  have  already  ceased  to  think  it  true,”  246.17,  IS' 
(inclusion  of  megu,  a  particle  of  weak  meaning,  anetA,  an  independent 
pronoun  meaning  “some,”  an  adverb  ke'tenA,  meaning  “truly,”  here 
with  adjectival  sense,  within  the  verbal  compound);  a'nawAdtci- 
megu-'une'sa'mawAni- wape'cki-nenu’so’ckA'ciml  camegi-pA,ginadtc1' 
“he  threw  his  tobacco  on  the  White  Buffalo’s  Hoof  sacred  pack,”  270.5, 
6  (inclusion  of  particles  and  nouns);  nekl'ci-tapi-tA'senwi-kA'nonawA 
“I  have  spoken  to  him  the  correct  number  of  times,”  70.8  (inclusion  of 
tA'senwi,  an  inanimate  intransitive  verb,  with  the  virtual  mean¬ 
ing  of  “times”).  See  also  70.35;  70.37;  70.38;  72.13,  14;  74.12; 
74.19;  74.33;  76.24;  78.7;  80.21;  84.25;  90.30,  31;  94.15;  116.32,  33; 
120.3,4;  124.44,45;  126.10;  128.33;  130.23;  130.24;  130.37;  132.26; 
132.27;  132.42;  132.46,47;  134.6,7;  134.9,10;  136.8,9;  138.17; 
138.20,21;  138.43;  140.16,17;  140.2-2;  140.28;  144.12;  144.15,16; 
144.28,29;  144.40,41;  146.11,12;  146.40,41;  148.10;  148.11,12; 

148.15,  16;  148.16,  17;  148.23,  24;  148.25;  150.7;  150.8;  152.5; 
152.7;  152.18;  152.24;  152.37;  166.16;  166.29,  30;  210.13,  14; 
212.17;  212.17,  18.  Other  examples  can  be  easily  found.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  it  is  wholly  arbitrary  on  our  part  as  to  whether  we  hold 
that  kx’cki  “ability”  is  within  or  without  the  verbal  compound  at 
166.16  and  at  166.29,  though  it  is  out  of  the  compound  at  160.8  and 
204.9;  at  86.38  it  probably  is  out  of  the  compound;  at  210.15,  210.18 
pemi  may  be  considered  as  being  either  within  or  without  the  verbal 
compound.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  mawi  “to  go  to”  is  found 
outside  a  verbal  complex  at  48.31,  which  shows  it  is  not  a  mere  prefix 
(see  XIX  International  Congress  of  Americanists,  544).  Though  this 
loose  construction  is  a  favorite  in  this  text,  it  should  not  be  thought 
that  it  is  confined  to  ritualistic  texts. 

I  have  shown  above  the  looseness  in  verbal  composition;  from  two 
examples  it  appears  that  this  looseness  extends  at  least  to  a  certain 
degree  in  nouns:  note  kUtcimeguAnenofiananA  “our  fellow  Indians,” 

84.15,  16  and  i'kwawidtca'i'cita/'agAni  “women’s  thought,”  168.16, 
with  the  inclusion  of  the  particles  megu  and  dtca'i  respectively. 

In  discussing  a  number  of  points  it  will  be  convenient  to  refer  to  the 
paragraphs  of  the  Algonquian  sketch  in  the  Handbook  of  American 
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Indian  Languages,1  and  Bull.  72,  pp.  68-72,  should  also  be  consulted, 
as  well  as  the  linguistic  notes  on  other  texts  contained  in  this  volume. 

§  13.  Treatment  of  w  before  the  locative  suffix  -gki'.  After  a 
vowel  w  is  lost,  nenigi'-megu  “as  a  man,”  230.8,  as  contrasted  with 
neniwwA<  “man.”  When  preceded  by  a  consonant  the  w  becomes  u 
(uwa/nAgog1  of  Jones  is  an  error  for  uwanAgugki') ;  compare  also 
American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.  15,  472.  It  should  be  added  that 
terminal  A'  and  i'  of  singular  animate  and  inanimate  nouns  respec^ 
tively  do  not  occur  in  the  locative  singular:  the  forms  are  wrongly 
discussed  in  the  sketch. 

§  13.  Treatment  of  w  before  the  vocative  suffix  -tigke'  (-tige). 
After  a  vowel  w  is  lost:  ine'nitig^'  “O  men,”  12S.22,  23,  i”kwatigke<“0 
women,”  128.23  (i'kwawwA'  “woman”).  Thesame  thing  has  happened 
in  Cree,  as  can  be  seen  from  Lacombe. 

§  20.  Note  on-'ka-.  There  is  a  use  of  -'ka-  not  mentioned  in  the 
sketch  which  is  exemplified  by  a  couple  of  instances  in  the  texts: 
ne'po'kawwA'  “he  had  a  death  in  his  family,”  148.11;  a'kwAmatA'mo- 
'kawwA'  “his  family  has  a  sickness,”  150.31,  32  (for -Amo-,  see  below). 
That  this  formation  is  old  is  shown  by  Algonkin  nepokedjik  “les 
parents  du  mort”  (quoted  from  Cuoq),  a  participial. 

§  20.  Treatment  of  nouns  before  -'ka-.  In  composition  with  -'ka- 
animate  and  inanimate  nouns  lose  terminal  -A'  and  -1'  respectively; 
when  consonantal  clusters  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  language  would 
thereby  occur  e  is  inserted:  see  §  8  near  the  end.  But  if  the  noun 
ends  in  a  vowel  followed  by  -wwA',  the  ww  is  lost  also.  An  example  is 
a'pe/na'kadtc1'  “he  hunted  for  turkeys,”  52.20,  as  compared  with 
penawwA'  “turkey”  (cf.  52.19,21).  It  should  be  noted  that  although 
A'penawen1"'  “disease”  combines  with  -'ka-,  yet  in  this  combination 
the  a  behaves  like  the  a  in  pyawwA  “he,  she  comes,”  etc.,  and  not 
like  the  a  of  ordinary  stems  in  a:  A'penawene'ka/gwa'igi  “whosoever 
may  have  the  disease,”  176.24,  25,  and  agwi  kina/nA  kago'fi  wl'i'ci- 
•A'penawene'kai'yAgwin111'  “we  shall  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by 
the  disease,”  176.23,  24,  -'kaiy-  is  phonetic  for  -ka  +  y-).  For  -wwA' 
preceded  by  a  consonant  observe  nenu'su'ka'wwA'  “he  is  on  a  buffalo- 
hunt”  as  contrasted  with  nenu'swA'  “buffalo,  cattle.”  That  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  old  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  it  also  occurs  in  Ojibwa, 
though  largely  disguised  owing  to  the  phonetics  of  that  language. 
Examples  from  Jones’s  texts  are  klgama'ku'kamin  “we  shall  have 
bear  to  eat”  (ma'kwa  “bear”);  wlyasi'kawat  “they  had  meat” 
(wiyas  “meat”). 

§  20.  Use  of  -ga-.  A  couple  of  times  -ga-  occurs  in  a  usage  that  is 
not  quite  clear :  wi'nAtawine'tAma'gayAni  “you  might  cause  them  to  be 
killed,”  154.27-28  (for  -Ama-,  see  below),  ame'sanetAma'gayAgkwe' 
“we  have  gotten  good  from  it,”  190.8.  Contrast  these  with  a'me- 
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'saneTAm.Agkwe'  “  we  have  derived  benefit  from  it/’  [cf.  190.5]  and  ane- 
'tAmawAgw6  osImAn1  “  because  we  slew  his  younger  brother  ’  ’  in  J ones’s 
Fox  Texts  at  344.10.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a'me'sanetAma/- 
gayAgkwe'  is  due  solely  to  its  occurrence  in  a  speech  in  which  the 
mystic  word  nodtci'  is  interspersed  everywhere,  but  the  first 'cas‘e 
must  be  old  as  is  to  be  seen  from  Algonkin  nitamagek  “  they  kill  for 
another”  (quoted  from  Cuoq,  Gr.  do  la  langue  algonquine,  §225). 

§  29.  An  anomalous  form  which  belongs  in  §29  occurs  in  the  texts 
at  138.32:  a'me'kawF'cinanfi)  “  was  where  I  stumbled.”  Theanomaly 
is  to  be  explained  as  due  to  phonetic  law  (see  p.  616). 2 

§  30.  Potential  mode.  There  are  some  forms  in  the  texts  that  do 
not  agree  with  the  ones  given  in  the  sketch.  Thus  wi'cigA'pi'kAnfi) 
“you  [sing.]  shall  sit  firmly,”  236.5;  wapa'cka/'kAgo‘A<  “we  [inch] 
would  fall  down,”  158.4;  kiwinanawuti,'kAgo'A'  “we  [inch]  might 
always  see  each  other  about,”  174.26;  adtcimo'a'kAn(i)  “you  [sing.] 
must  tell  them,”  122.21;  ku’tA'mo'kAni,  “you  [sing.]  should  fear  it,” 
236.6,  7.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  Kickapoo  there  is  a  similar  case: 
see  Jones’s  Kickapoo  Texts,  98,  footnote  1,  and  125.  It  should  be 
observed  that  -a-  in  -a'kAni  is  the  same  element  found  in  -adtci, 
-awadtc1',  -asA',  -awa'sA',  etc.,  and  similarly  -Amo-  in  -Amo’kAni  the 
same  as  in  -Amogki',  -Amowadtci',  etc. 

§  30.  Potential  subjunctive  mode.  The  following  does  not  agree 
with  the  correspondent  in  the  table  given  in  the  sketch:  awitai'- 
yatuge  kA'ckimawapAtA'gAgo'A  “might  we  [inch]  not  be  able  to  go 
over  to  see  it?”,  194.1,  2.  See  also  194.3. 

§  30.  Prohibitive  mode.  These  texts  and  others,  as  well  as  some 
notes,  show  that  all  forms  in  the  table  with  “he”  and  “they”  as 
subjects  should  have  terminal  -e,  not  -i.  The  same  applies  to  the 
potential  mode. 

§31.  Imperative  mode.  A  novel  formation  is  to  be  found  in 
mawinatawiwl'senitag(e)  “let  us  go  over  and  see  if  we  could  eat,” 
184.20.  That  this  is  an  ancient  formation  is  shown  by  Cree  -tak 
(Lacombe,  Grammaire  de  la  langue  des  Gris,  59  top). 

§  32.  Interrogative  mode.  From  nesatan'  “they  must  have  slain 
hinT^h i  Jones’s  Fox  Texts  at  94.14  it  is  evident  that  there  exists  in 
Fox  a  moo. that  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  conjunctive  of  the 
interrogative  jpde:  with  -atanui  (in  my  transcription)  compare 
-agwani  (-agwann‘l  in  the  table  shown  on  page  406,  vol.  iv,  of  the 
Journal  of  the  W as}n3/on  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  for  the  usage 
compare  §  32  of  the  sktch-  In  the  said  Journal  (iv,  408,  409)  I  have 
shown  that  there  exists \  participial  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
conjunctive  of  the  inter?§aiive  1110<ie  as  the  ordinary  participial 
does  to  the  ordinary  conjuf^ve  m0(Ie-  Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious 

2  Tliis  is  an  old,  probably  proto- AlgonquiaLanomaA’  i°r  a  occurs  also  in  Cree,  Ojibwa,  and  Algonquin, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  works  of  Lacombe,  B^ga’  and  Ouoq. 
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that  anane'matanA  "he  that  would  be  thought  of,”  276.20,  is  a  par¬ 
ticipial  bearing  the  same  relationship  to  the  mode  of  nesatani  (both 
written  with  full-sounding  terminal  vowel)  as  -agwanA  does  to 
-agwani.  [Both  nesatani  and  anane'matanA  are  actives,  not  pas¬ 
sives;  the  translation  given  above  is  merely  one  of  convenience.  It 
may  be  added  that  Jones’s  translation  of  the  former  as  having  a 
plural  subject  is  wrong.] 

§  34.  Distinction  of  third  persons  animate  in  the  independent 
mode.  Corresponding  to  -nidtci  we  have  -niwAni  as  is  shown  by 
i'niwAn(i)  "he  said,”  176.45,  as  compared  with  'i'wwA'  "he  said” 
(  I'wa'a'  at  176.42  is  rhetorical  for  this). 

§  34.  Form  of  the  obviative  terminations.  The  endings  should 
have  been  given  as  -An”  [-Anni'  in  my  transcription]  and  -a'*'  as  can  be 
seen  from  not  only  Jones’s  own  texts  but  these  as  well. 

§  34.  Possessed  noun  of  the  third  person  as  subject.  A  novel  form 
of  the  verb,  namely,  -AminiwAni  of  the  independent  mode,  occurs  in 
the  texts,  e.  g.,  u'gwi'sAn  a ' kwAm a t Ami ' n i wa nn  1 '  “his  son  is  sick,” 
150.39.  This  obviously  corresponds  to  -Aminijtci  of  the  conjunctive 
mode.  An  explanation  showing  why  possessed  nouns  of  the  third 
person  as  subjects  have  the  construction  under  discussion  should 
have  been  given:  it  is  simply  that  the  u-  pronominal  element  pre¬ 
supposes  an  understood  third  person  with  the  result  that  to  keep 
the  third  persons  apart  the  obviative  construction  must  be  resorted  to. 

§  34.  -Amaw-,  -Amo-,  -Ama-.  These  are  found  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  sketch.  The  following  novel  points  may  he  noted: 

(a)  -Aina-  before  the  reflexive  suffix:  agwi  .  .  .  A'ckunAmati- 
'soyanin  "I  did  not  save  it  for  myself,”  80.14-15.  That  this  is  an 
ancient  type  is  shown  by  Algonkin,  Ojibwa,  and  Montagnais:  see 
Cuoq,  Gramm ai re  dela  language  Algonquine,  §  225,  Baraga,  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Otchipwe  Language,  under  wabandamadis  (nin) ,  Lemoine, 
Grammaire  Montagnaise,  53  bottom. 

(b)  -Ama-  before  the  secondary  connective  stem  -ga-:  a'me'sane 
tAma/gayAgkwe'  "we  have  gotten  good  from  it,”  190.8;  wI'nAta- 
wine'tAma/gayAni  "you  might  cause  them  to  be  killed,”  154.26-27. 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  first 
example  anda'me'sane'tAmAgkwe',  188.44.  The  composition  is  ancient 
as  is  vouched  by  the  evidence  of  Algonkin:  see  Cuoq,  1.  c.,  §  225 
(nitamagek  "they  kill  for  another”). 

(c)  -Arno- before  the  secondary  connective  stem -'ka-:  a'kwAmatA'- 
mo'kawwA'  "his  family  has  a  sickness,”  150.31-32  (see  the  note  on 
§  20). 

(d)  -Amo-  before  the  secondary  connective  stem -migAt- :  ke'kane- 
tAmomigAtwi  "it  has  consciousness  thereof,”  160.31.  For -migAt-  see 
§§  20,  28. 
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(e)  -Amo-  before  -i-:  wf kek' anet  Amo ' 'iy ani  “that  I  may  know 

about  it,”  158.34.  I  do  not  know  why  the  ordinary  wi'ke'kanetAmani 
is  not  used  in  this  passage,  unless  the  -i-  is  the  same  element  discussed 
in  §  20.  ,  i 

(f)  -Amo-before-w-:  wi'A'pI'tcike'kanetAmowita'awA  “he  will  think 
that  he  knows  about  it,”  114.17-18.  The  construction  is  of  the  same 
type  discussed  by  me  in  the  International  Journal  of  American 
Linguistics,  i,  52,  53. 

§  41.  A  passive  composed  of  gu  and  followed  by  a  copula, 
-'si-  animate,  -At-  inanimate:  From  notagu'siwwA'  “he  is  heard,’' 
quoted  from  Jones’s  sketch,  §  3,  but  in  my  transcription  (accents  dis¬ 
regarded)  it  is  evident  such  an  indefinite  passive  must  be  assumed ;  see 
also  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E.,  p.  69;  a  few  examples  occur  in  these  texts: 
wi'inadtcime/gu'sIw(A)  “he  will  be  spoken  of,’  ’  46.5 ;  wi'inaneta/gu'sidtci 
“he would  be  considered,”  228.17,18;  t a ' 'cinene' kaneta/gu' s!wwA'  “he  is 
now  being  thought  of  here,”  232.35,  36;  agwF  kago'anetagu”sidtcinni' 
“he  is  considered  nothing,”  232.13;  ke'ka/netagwAtwi  “it  (a  sacred 
pack)  is  known,”  156.12-13.  It  is  evident  that  the  Kickapoo  pas¬ 
sive  mentioned  by  me  in  Jones’s  Kickapoo  Tales,  196,  belongs  here. 
Furthermore,  the  construction  occurs  in  Ojibwa  and  Algonkin  3  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  works  of  Baraga  and  Cuoq,  e.  g.,  Ojibwa 
nindinendagos  “I  am  thought,”  inendagwad  “it  is  thought,”  Algonkin 
kitinenindagosimin  “we  are  thought  of,”  nikanenindagosi  “he  is 
thought  to  be  the  chief,”  inenindagwat  “one  should  think.”  I 
thought  it  possible  on  the  basis  of  other  material  that  an  inanimate 
copula  -At-  should  be  assumed  (International  Journal  of  American 
Linguistics,  i,  53).  The  above  establishes  it,  but  there  is  further 
evidence  for  it,  namely,  sAnAgAtw1'  “it  is  difficult”  as  compared 
with  ne'sAnAgi’tu'  “I  had  a  hard  time  with  it.”  And  it  will  be  noted 
that  -si- is  complementary  to  -At-  in  this  case:  sAHAge  'siwwA'  (with 
secondary  e  for  i)  “he  is  troublesome.”  Furthermore,  exactly  as  the 
t  of  sAnAgAtw1'  disappears  before  'k1'  and  'k6'  of  the  conjunctive  and 
subjunctive  modes  respectively,  so  it  does  in  the  case  of  gwAt:  pwa- 
wike'kanetagwA'ke  “if  it  is  not  known,”  160.11.  Again  the  evidence 
of  Ojibwa  and  Algonkin  shows  that  the  formation  is  old:  see  Baraga, 
Dictionary,  under  sanagad  and  sanagis,  Cuoq,  Lexique,  under  sanak-.4 

§  41.  A  new  form  belonging  to  the  conjunctive  mode  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  passive  is  to  be  found  in  a'cimi'cI'nAmegki'  “as  it  has  been 
given  us  (exclusive).”  The  law  that  n  becomes  c  before  i  which  is  a 
new  morphological  element  or  the  first  sound  of  such  an  element  (see 
American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.  15,  470)  shows  that  the  grammatical 
ending  is  -InAmegki'  which  resembles  -Amegi  of  the  third  person 

3  Cree  (also  Montagnais)  likewise  has  asimilar  formation,  e.  g.,sAkihikusiw  “il  est  aimable”  (Lacombe, 
Grammaire,  34). 

4  [Montagnais  also:  see  Lemoine,  Grammaire,  10.]  See  also  Baraga,  Grammar,  411  bottom. 
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inanimate  given  in  the  sketch.  [The  passage  had  to  he  omitted  in 
printing  owing  to  some  patent  errors.] 

§  41.  Indefinite  passive:  potential  subjunctive  mode.  There  are 
a  few  cases  in  these  texts  showing  such  a  formation  exists  as  they  are 
introduced  by  awi'tA  .  The  terminations  are  evidently  -ina'A, 
-nena  a,  -na  A 0  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  person  singular  respec¬ 
tively:  awi'tA  kago''(i)  B'ci  ni'nA  nene'kane'mina  A<  “I  would  not  be 
thought  of  in  any  way,”  192.29  [loose  composition;  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  are  kago”1  ,  i'ci,  m'nnA  ,  nene'ki,  ane,  m],  awi't  aiyo'fi  pyane'- 
na'A'  "you  (sing.)  would  not  have  been  brought  here,”  80.26  [other 
elements  pya,  n;  e  to  prevent  -nn-],  awi'txpi  lnnac  'A'cA'mena'A'  "it 
is  said  that  he  never  would  be  fed,”  230.20,  21  ['a'ca,  m  (not '  a'caui  as 
in  the  sketch,  in  n^  transcription) ;  e  to  prevent-mn-].  An  example  not 
introduced  by  awitA  is  ponime'gupi  kago''ane'mena'(A)  "he  would 
cease  being  thought  anything  of,”  250.39  [loose  composition;  ele¬ 
ments  poni,  megu,  pi;  rest  explained]. 

§  41.  A  novel  participial  of  the  independent  passive.  Though  not 
mentioned  in  the  sketch  a  participial  in  -etA  corresponding  to  the  con¬ 
junctive  -edtci,  quite  regular  in  formation,  is  found.  However  a 
participial  of  novel  formation  is  also  found,  e.  g.,  wi' wap  Am  a ' ' sutcigi 
‘‘ they  who  will  be  looked  at,”  180.13.  The  syllable  -su-  at  once 
recalls  the  middle  voice,  but  -a-  is  not  clear.  (See  Bull.  72,  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  69.) 

§  41.  A  formation  with  -gAniwi-.  A  couple  of  examples  of  this 
novel  formation  are  in  the  texts:  a'ke’tcinanetagAni'wiwadtci'  "they 
are  thought  of  a  great  deal,”  276.36;  pemenagAni'wiwAgi  "they 
were  cared  for,”  280.6.  The  analysis  of  the  first  example  is  a — wa- 
dtci,  §  29;  ke’tci,  §  16;  n,  §  8;  ane,  §  IS;  t,  §  37;  the  combination 
-aneta  has  been  met  above  in  the  go  passive  with  si,  At,  and  corresponds 
to  Ojibwa  and  Algonkin  -enenda-,  eninda-  respectively,  Cree  -eyitta- 
(tipeyittakusiw"ilestdigne  de  posseder,”  from  Lacombe),Montagnais 
-elita-  (see  Lemoine,  Grammaire,  p.  53);  it  is  also  found  in  a  peculiar 
passive  tepanetata/wwi'  (in  my  transcription)  "it  was  owned,”  Jones’s 
Fox  Texts  at  34.1  (-ta-,  §  20;  -wwi',  §  28).  So  that  it  is  an  old  com¬ 
bination.  It  is  clear  that  the  -a-  of  the  second  example  is  the  same  as 
in  the  first;  hence  the  preceding  -n-  must  be  the  instrumental  particle 
which  has  become  merely  formal  in  value;  for  the  verbal  stem  see 
Jones’s  Kickapoo  Tales,  94.21;  -WAgi  is  the  pronominal  element,  §  28. 
Algonkin  has  a  formation  that  corresponds  to  -gAniwi-:  see  Cuoq, 
Grammaire,  §  205;  and  it  is  evident  that  both  Cree  and  Montagnais 
have  a  similar  formation.  I  do  not  know  how  wI'A'ckwfwana'ma- 

5  On  further  investigation  it  would  seem  that  the  forms  for  the  first  and  second  persons  are  constructed 
nearly  as  in  a  transitive  verb  with  the  third  person  singular  animate  as  subj  ect  and  first  and  second  person 
singular  respectively  as  objects;  and  that  form  of  the  intransitive  third  person  singular  animatoshould  be 
given  as  -enS'A  -una'A  (cf.  -edtci  -udtci). 
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'itA'clwawAne'cka  anetagA'niwIwA  "the  thought  of  him  being  wicked 

would  remain  there”;  236.18,  is  to  be  analyzed  in  full:  wI-wa, 

§  28;  A'ckwl-  (Jones’s  Askwi-)  "remain”;  tA'ci-,  §  16;  wawAne  cka'i- 
"wicked,  worthless”  [InA,  §  47 ;  wana'i,  particle]. 

§  41.  An  anomalous  formation.  At  224.25  we  have  an  anomalous 
indefinite  passive  in  wa/dtc  A'kaw&pAmawenI'wiwadtci  "why  they 
were  watched.” 6  Observe  at  224.29  we  have  the  normal  wa/dtc 
A'kawa/pAinedtc(i<)  "why  they  were  watched.”  [The  only  point  to 
note  in  this  case  is  that  -e^e1'  is  singular  as  well  as  plural,  contrary  to 
the  sketch.] 

§  41.  -i-  after  -go-.  A  single  example  of  this  is  nepemiwapi- 
'kAnego”ipennA'  "we  (excl.)  were  straightway  abandoned,”  150.43.  It 
would  seem  that  this  -i-  is  the  same  as  discussed  above  (-Amo’i-,  §  34e) . 

§  42.  The  locative  case  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  mentioned 
by  Cuoq,  Grammaire,  §  23e.  An  example  in  Jones’s  Fox  Texts  is 
(in  my  transcription)  'ickwa  sa  egki<  "as  a  girl,”  68.13  (Jones’s  trans¬ 
lation  is  a  trifle  free) .  One  in  these  texts  is  nenigi'-megu  "as  a  man” 
(idiomatically  "men”  in  English) ,  230.8.  For  the  phonetics  of  the 
locative  singular  and  vocative  plural,  see  the  remarks  under  §  13. 

§  44.  At  86.5  ninnA'  and  mni'  combine  into  nlnani. 

§  45.  It  should  be  noted  that  obviative  forms  of  the  possessive 
pronouns  occur,  as  also  locatives.  An  example  of  the  latter  is 
kemaiyawinwagi  "on  your  (pi.)  right  arm.”  Observe  that  terminal 
-a  of  ke — wawA  does  not  occur  in  the  locative  (as  in  nouns) ,  and  that 
the  preceding  w  is  elided  before  the  locative  suffix  (as  in  nouns). 
The  vocative  singular  of  a  possessed  animate  noun  of  the  first  person 
plural,  exclusive  and  inclusive,  has  an  anomalous  formation. 

§  47.  At  134. 2S  we  have  the  inanimate  plural  of  a  novel  demon¬ 
strative  pronoun,  ma'Iyane.  The  animate  singular  and  plural, 
respectively,  are  ma'I'yA,  ma'iya/gA;  the  inanimate  ma'i'ye,  ma'Iyane; 
the  obviative  singular  and  plural  are  ma'Iyane,  ma'Iya'A,  respec¬ 
tively.  This  pronoun  is  used  with  the  idea  of  invisibility,  and 
immediate  past  time.  So  ma'iyagA  means  "those  that  have  just 
left  and  are  completely  out  of  sight.”  The  pronoun  Iniya'gA  would 
refer  to  more  remote  time. 

We  now  come  to  topics  where  references  to  the  paragraphs  of  the 
sketch  are  not  feasible. 

Verbalization  of  adverbs  and  participles.  Examples  are:  Inina'iwi- 
ni'gip(i)  "at  this  given  date,”  122.25  (Inina'i) ;  kI'ci'A'ckAdtci'I/winig(i) 
"after  a  long  time,”  196.39  (A'ckA/dtc*') ;  ki'a'cowIpwA'megu'  "you 
must  cross  over,”  196.26  (a'co/wwe');  nIga/nIwwA'  "he  is  the  leading 
one,”  190.40  (nlga/nni');  kl'kT'kime'ke'  "if  he  nevertheless  speaks 
to  you,”  146.40  (kl'kl'k1');  kI'kl'cagudtcitopwA'megu  kiyawaw(i) 


o  On  further  study  it  appears  that  an  indefinite  passive  in  -aweniwi-is  of  frer.uent  occurrence.  See  for 
example  64.41,  222.20.  Ordinary  intransitive  verbal  pronouns  go  with  it. 
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"you  will  bring  an  awful  fate  on  yourselves,”  196.31  (kfcagudtc1<). 
It  is  none  the  less  clear  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  Fox  grammar, 
the  bulk  of  these  so-called  adverbs  and  particles  should  be  considered 
as  verbal  stems,  for  which  reason  they  are  included  in  the  list,  p.  616 
et  seep 

-wi-.  I  have  spoken  of  a  morphological  element  -wi-  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Journal  of  American  Linguistics,  i,  53.  The  following 
examples  wherein  -wi-  (whether  or  not  the  same  -wi-)  serves  to  con¬ 
nect  reciprocals  are  novel:  a’pwawimI‘ketIwapA/tiwadtci’  "  they  did 
not  look  at  each  other  in  a  courting  way,”  248.3;  mrketiwapA'tlwate 
"if  they  should  look  at  each  other  in  a  courting  way,”  258.42;  mi'- 
'ketrwi'ApAna/netit(e')  "if  he  should  laugh  at  her  in  a  courting  way,” 
248.31,  32.  The  English  translations  do  not  bring  out  the  double- 
reciprocals  (-ti-  §  38)  owing  to  different  idiomatic  usage. 

-i- to  combine  nouns.  A  few  examples  are  manetowi’i’cita/’agAni 
"the  manitou’s  thought(s),”  230.38,  39;  ugimawi' u'ckina'wa'  "chief’s 
son”  [literally  "  chief-youth”],  178.3;  nenotawiVsa/mawAn(i) 
"Indian  tobacco,”  268.31.  Observe  that  the  terminal  -v  of  the 
prior  members  of  the  compounds  are  not  used. 

Ugimawi-  at  the  beginning  of  a  verbal  compound.  A  wholly  novel 
type  of  verbal  compound,  namely,  a'ugimawine’tawa'migA'ki  "as  it 
has  slain  a  chief,”  is  found  at  178.24.  The  analysis  is  'a — 'ki,  §  29; 
ugimawi  from  ugimawwA'  "chief,”  as  above;  for  the  relationship  of 
ne'taw-  to  ne'to-  (compare  ne'towwV  [in  my  transcription],  Jones’s  Fox 
Texts,  66.8) ;  ne-  stem  "kill;”  -amigA-,  related  to  -amigAt-,  §  20:  com¬ 
pare  also  under  the  passive  -go-  followed  by  a  copula.  Apparently 
manetowatAge'si’i/nidtci' (i)  "those  of  mysterious  power,”  154.37,  is 
something  of  the  same  order.  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  wi  me'to  - 
saneniwapA/mawadtci'  "  they  will  see  him  as  a  mortal,”  210.33,  is  to  be 
judged:  it  is  possible  that  the  medial  portion  is  for  -wiwa-,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  to  be  taken  as  above  (me'tosaneniwwA').  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  of  the  novel  type  shown  in  a’maneto'  ka  sudtc1'  "he  con¬ 
jured  for  a  miracle”  [cf.  Jones’s  Fox  Texts,  62.15],  literally  "he 
pretended  to  be  a  manitou,”  ugima  ka  so'wwA'  "he  pretends  to  be 
chief,”  in  which  terminal  -wwA'  of  the  uncompounded  nouns  dis¬ 
appear.  Cree  and  Ojibwa  and  probably  other  Algonquian  languages 
also  have  this  formation. 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  FOX  INDIAN  WOMAN. 


By  Truman  Michelson. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  autobiography  of  a  Fox  Indian  woman  (whose  name  is  with¬ 
held  by  agreement),  written  in  the  current  syllabary,  was  obtained 
through  Harry  Lincoln  in  the  summer  of  1918.  It  was  restored 
according  to  the  phonetics  of  Dalottiwa’  Harry  Lincoln’s  wife,  in 
the  summer  of  1920;  a  few  odd  sentences  are  restored  according  to 
the  phonetics  of  Harry  Lincoln.  No  attempt  was  made  to  influence 
the  informant  in  any  way;  so  that  the  contents  are  the  things  which 
seemed  of  importance  to  herself.  It  may  be  noted  that  at  times 
the  original  autobiography  was  too  naive  and  frank  for  European 
aste;  and  so  a  few  sentences  have  been  deleted. 

As  Dalottiwa  read  very  well  and  for  the  most  part  avoided  spelling- 
pronunciations  (of  which  I  have  spoken  on  another  occasion),  the 
Indian  text  was  dictated  but  a  single  time.  A  few  patent  errors 
detected  by  grammatical  analysis  have  been  corrected. 

I  have  previously  spoken  of  the  occurrence  of  homographs  in  Fox 
texts  written  in  the  current  syllabary.  An  example  occurring  in  the 
present  memoir  is  anakanani.  This  may  equally  well  represent 
AnagAnAn111'  “plates”  or  Ana'kAnAn111'  “mattings.”  Dalottiwa  and 
Harry  Lincoln  correctly  took  the  homograph  as  Ana'kAnAn111'.  Idle 
fact  that  in  Fox  wedding  ceremonies  mattings,  but  not  dishes,  are 
given  shows  that  the  homograph  stands  for  Ana'kAnAn111'. 

The  English  translation  is  based  on  a  paraphrase  written  by  Horace 
Poweshiek,  supplemented  and  corrected  by  a  grammatical  analysis 
of  the  text  by  myself.  This  task  was  materially  lightened  by  some 
linguistic  notes,  based  on  the  text,  obtained  from  Harry  Lincoln. 
The  translation  has  been  made  as  literal  as  possible  without  violence 
to  English  idiomatic  usage.  Idle  list  of  verbal  stems  occurring  in 
the  text  (p.  616)  is  nearly  exhaustive;  and  some  grammatical  notes  are 
given.  Hence  the  student  interested  primarily  in  Indian  linguistics 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  working  out  the  text.  The  ethnological 
notes  are  intended  to  make  this  paper  also  serviceable  to  students 
of  American  ethnology.  It  may  be  added  that  though  autobiogra¬ 
phies  of  Indian  men  have  previously  been  published,  this  autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  an  Indian  woman  is  nearly  unique.1 


See  also  Sarah  Winnemucca  Hopkins,  Life  Among  the  Paiutes,  Boston,  1883. 
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INDIAN  TEXT. 


Ka'o'niyapi  wl'ato'tAman  a'caViyanni'.  Magwa/'edtca'i  negu'- 
twa'cig  a'tA'swipepo'nwayan  udtciwap  a'wapike'ka/netAman111'. 
A'gwiwin  ayl'gi  pe^k1';  newAniwAnik  aiyawA'si  negutawa'inAgA'ki 
pete'giV'. 

5  Kao'n  a'tA'cfka/noyani  nIdtcapA/g  a'A''ci'Agki\  A'widtca/- 
nomAgi  tatA'gi  neguta/pe'e  ke'tcinidtcapA  netA''ci'awA\  O'nape 
na/'k  Ape'no'Agi  tatA'gi  mane'megu.  Ona/pe'  a'wA/dtca'udtci 
tatAga'pe'  TnA  me'cinidtcapA\  NinAga/'megu  wina'pe'e  newAdtca/- 
'o'kannu\  Ona/pe'  a'wi'se'niyag  a'man6/'puyag  a'i'ciwapfka'- 
10noyanni\  Na/'kA  wigiyapa'Ani  netA'ciX'ci'tu  mdtcapA'g  a'uwigi- 

'Agki\ 

No'ig  a'tA'swipepc/nwayani  magwa/'  a'wapikugwadtcigwa'si/- 
gawAgi  nenI'dtcapAgki'.  Cewa/pe'ki  nemya'cawi'.  Nemaiyo- 
maiywAmegu  a'pwawina'igwa/'soyanni'.  Agwiyuga'ape  kA'cko- 
15 wa'yanin111',  ‘ A'ci'tawi/nnuV  a/'inAgi  ne'gkyA'.  “ Kageya/'ma'klnA 
wl'na'igwa'soyAnima'1';  wa  dtcip  wawi '  a  '  ci ' '  ton  an  ni ' .  'Tnima'i  wadtci 
na'igwa'sugki',  a'kugwadtcigwa’sigawudtc  unDtcapi'nawAg1*1'.  Ini- 
ga'wadtc  unidtcapigi  tcagi'megu  kago''  A'd/'tawap1' — uto'ci'kitA- 
ganwawi',  umA'ke'sa/wawAniga'i'.”  Onidtca'ape'  A/'penadtci,megu 
20  'a'kugwadtcigwa'si/gawAgi  neni/dtcapAg 


ki' 


Ka'o'ni'  cwa'ci'gA  magwa,!  a'tA'swipepo'nwayan  a'wapimAta- 
gwanetAman  a '  Ane '  An  e  'n  wiy  an  n  1 ' .  Ki'pene'megu  A'ci'dtc  a'pe'- 
mapyagi'  sfpo'w  a'uwigi'yagini  neta'pedtcAne'nwipen  i'ckwa'- 
'sa/Agki\  Nemanapenape'®'.  Nene’ckimcgoperiAga'  winape'e'  cewa/- 
25  nA  ka'ckikimlyagini'megu  'a'mawAnenwiyagke'.  Anetape  ki'ckl- 
'ckA/tA'wap  a'pwawineno/'cawadtci'.  NTnA  wi'nAe  agwi  nAna/'ci 
ki'ckl'ckAtA'wigini'  cema  neneguti’egop  a'i'ckwa'sa/'iyanni'.  Ca/- 
'cki  neke'tcine'ckimegopape'  a'pwawikA'ckimigi  ne'cki'miginui'. 
Na/'kA  nemA'kAtawi'negopi  pwawineno'ca/yaninni'.  Na/'kA  nene- 
30  'cki'megopi  kutAgAgi  wi'witamAg  i'ckwa'sa'Agi  po'si  wawAne- 
'cka  Agki'.  “  A'ci'enAgidtc  agwima'  Inigi  kiigo'  wi'na'i'to'wadtcin 
Anemiki'cigk'iwate  pwawikago'  na'iku  dtci ' ' towat6 ' .  Inigii'  wi'i'ca'- 
wiyAni  pwawina  ikudtci/  toyAni  kiigO'  i,  ca/'cki  kiwi t Anenegoy An ne y ’ 
netegopape'  a ’m a ’kA ta ' wl' cig k  1  ’ .  NawA^kwagini  netA'cA'megdpX 
35Cewii/nA  papegwA'megu  na'tA'sugunagAt6''igin  Ini'meg  a'kl'ciwAnT- 
'kayan  a'cine''ckimigki\  Na''kA'.  “Ka'tA  neguta'i  na'inepawu'- 
wti  kAni  widtcanomAdtcin  i'ckwa/  sa  Agkl  .  ’AiyapAniipyano' 
'a'uwige''iyAgw  aya'wasayagi  ki'kl'ci'pyA'.  Ka'tA  pe'kutane'mi- 


'kAni  neguta'tA'c1'.  AiyA'ckAdtci  wIdtcanomm1',”  ne'tegop1' 
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ENGLISH  TRANSLATION." 


Well,  I  shall  now  tell  what  happened  to  me.1  From  the  time  when 
I  was  six  years  old  is  perhaps  when  I  begin  to  recollect  it.  Of  course 
(I  do)  not  (recollect  it.)  fully;  I  forget  once  in  a  great  while  (some 
days)  each  year  back. 

Well,  I  played  with  dolls  2  when  I  made  them.  (And)  when  I 
played  with  them  I  would  make  one  large  doll.  Now  they  would  be 
supposed  to  be  many  children.  And  that  large  doll,  I  would  pretend, 
would  do  the  cooking.  Of  course  I  woukbdo  the  cooking  in  my  play. 
And  many  of  us  would  eat  together  when  we  ate,  I  pretended.  And 
then  I  made  little  wickiups  3  for  the  dolls  to  live  in. 

When  I  was  perhaps  seven  years  old  I  began  to  practice  sewing 
for  my  dolls.  But  I  sewed  poorly.  I  used  to  cry  because  I  did 
not  know  how  to  sew.  Nor  could  I  persuade  my  mother  to  (do  it) 
when  I  said  to  her,  “Make  it  for  me.”  “You  will  know  how  to  sew 
later  on;  that  is  why  I  shall  not  make  them  for  you.  That  is  how 
one  learns  to  sew,  by  practicing  sewing  for  one’s  dolls.  That  is  why 
one  has  dolls,  namely,  to  make  everything  for  them — their  clothing 
and  moccasins.”  And  so  I  would  always  practice  sewing  for  my  dolls. 

When  I  was  perhaps  eight  years  old  I  began  to  like  to  swim.  If 
we  were  living  near  where  a  river  flowed  by,  we  girls  always  would 
swim.  There  were  many  of  us.  Although  we  were  scolded,  yet 
when  we  could  do  so  secretly  we  would  go  swimming.  Some  would 
be  whipped  because  they  did  not  mind.  As  for  me,  I  was  never 
whipped  4  as  I  was  the  only  girl  (my  parents)  had.  I  would  only  be 
severely  scolded  when  I  did  not  mind  when  I  was  forbidden  (any¬ 
thing).  And  I  was  made  to  fast  when  I  did  not  pay  attention.  And 
I  was  forbidden  to  go  with  the  other  little  girls,  that  is,  the  very 
naughty  ones.  “They  might  get  you  (into  their  habits),  as  they  will 
not  know  how  to  make  anything  when  they  grow  up  in  the  future 
if  they  do  not  try  to  make  anything.  That  is  the  way  you  will  be  if 
you  do  not  try  to  make  anything,  if  you  merely  loaf  around,”  5 1 
would  he  told  when  I  was  made  to  fast.  I  was  fed  at  noon.  But 
soon,  within  several  days,  I  had  forgotten  what  I  was  forbidden. 
Again  I  was  told,  “Do  not  sleep  anywhere  (in  the  wickiups)  of  the 
little  girls  with  whom  you  play.  Come  back  to  where  we  live  while 
it  is  still  daylight.6  Do  not  be  out  some  place  in  the  night.  Play 
with  them  now  and  then.” 


a  See  Ethnological  Notes,  pp.  338-344. 

3599°— 25t - 20 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  FOX  WOMAN. 


[ETH.  ANN.  40. 


Ka'5'ni' 


ne'gkyA' 


ca/g  a'tA'swipepo'nwayan  a'AnemikA'cki'A'se'mi  Agi 
Meno ' ' kAmigini  wapi'A'tcigaginni',  “Kago'a  A'tcigano' 

Ke'tena/pe'  a'A'tci'gayanni'. 
"Cl  klnA  wIiia  na'ketA/'ki 


a/'i'cigki' 

-ki' 


wi'utawi'e'miyAn11*',” 

WapitAtAgoVnaegin  a/'tcigag 
5  tAtAgo'AnnuV’  'a/'i'cigki'.  TcAgimona'aga'  netumona'agAnni'. 
IvAbd'twe  nakape'  a'ponimona'cka'igagki'.  Neml'catanema/pe'e'. 

A'kl'ciwaiyadtcipom'kAmeg  a/'tcigagk1',  ne'cagwanemuyuga'ape'e 
kagS'i  wl'i'cl''taiyanni'.  Cewana/pe'e',  "MAni  kI'ci'd''taiyAne  me'- 
'cena'  kI'mawIdtcanbmawAg  i'ckwa''sa'Agki',”  a'i'ciga/pe  In  a'Anwa- 
10  dtciyanni'.  Ke'tenape'eni  'a'ke'tciwIdtcanornAg  Apeno'Agki'. 
A'maml'k5/'iyag  a'cimAtagwane'tAmag^'. 

Na'ina'  na'k  a'tci'gayage  ki'cikegin11*',  "CP!  KudtciwAdtca'uno' 
wlnA  klnA  kl'cigP'toyAn111',”  a''i'cigki'.  Ke'tena/pe'e  ni'nani  'a'ku- 
dtciwAdtca/'oyanni'.  Kl'ce'sA'manin  a'kutAtA'mowadtci  neme'sd'- 
15tanAgk1'.  "Pe''ki  wlgAniwi,”  a'P'ciwaPtc*'.  “Ki'ci'gi'todtci  pe'kiga- 
'megaylgi  wlga/'sa'kwawA,”  netegopa'pe'e'.  Neml'catanem  In  a'cP- 
wadtcinni'.  Iveya'ApAga'wIn  i'ce'megu  a'ci'mige'e  wfna'e'sa- 
'kwayan  a'inanemigki'.  O'ni  nlnA,  "Ke'tenaiyatugke',”  a'i'cita'- 
'ayanni'. 

20  Ka'o'ni  meda'swipepo'nwayan  iniyagani  nIdtcapAg  a'ponimAta- 
gwanemAgki'.  Ini  wPnA  kawAgi'megu  nemAta'gwanet  a'Ane'- 
nwlyanni'.  Cewa'nanni',  "Nl'mawAne'nwi?”  a'inAgini  ne'gkyA', 
"A'u,”  a/'i'cCtc*',  “ko’kume'sA  ki'kogenAmawawA  upi'se''ka'Anni', 
nlnAga'  aylgi  kl'kogenAmawi,”  a/'i'cigki'.  Paplwigeno'igi'wa/'megu 
25 'a'Ano''ka'cigi  wI'kogenAmanni'.  Ke'tenAmega'pe'e  nemedtci- 
manemmu',  "Nl'mawAnenwi,”  wl'iyan  a'ku/'tAmani  wl'kogeni- 
gayanni'.  Keya'ApAga'wInA  wl'na'ikdgenigayan  a'Inanemigi  wa- 
dtcitotawige'e'.  Ke'tenA'megu  nena'iko'genige  kAbd'twe'. 

"Inima'klnA  wadtcitotonani  wl'na'ikogenigayAnni'/’  netegwA 
30negkyA'.  “Agwi'ku'i  kagigiiwi  AnemipemenPwadtcin  u'wIya'A'. 
IvAbo'tweku  pyadtci'sawi  'a'tA'cipemeniwat  a'pAnapAmedtc*'.  NPn 
aiyo'  ne'gy  agwi  tapA'kwike'kanemAgin  a'cinagu,'sigwanni'.  Ne- 
'segwi'sA  nekl'ci'genegkwA'.  Inidtca'  a'to'tawidtc  Inug  a'totonan"1'. 
Agwi'  ciP'cki  wl'tAnenegoyani  wIto'ka'widtcinni'.  ApinA  m<P'tci 
35  nlnA'  cwa'cig  a'tA'swipepb'nwayani  pe'ki'megu  'a'na'e'sa/'kwayan111'. 
Kago'  a'ci'utAme/'sidtcini  ne'segwi's  a'wAdtca'oyann1'/’  netegkwA'. 
NetanwiP'tawaw  In  a'idtci',  nlnA  yuga'  Pn  a  meda/'swipepo'nwayan 
Adtca/'meg  a'Anemipe'kina'e'sa''kwayanni',  na''kAe  a'na'igwa'- 
soyanni',  cewa/nA  nemya'cawi'.  Na'kA£  Inina^megu  na'bna'i 
40  to''kldtcini  negyA,  "To 'kino',  ne'pi  kp'nate',”  a/'i'cidtci'.  "Na'kA 
plwe'ke'ne'sanu  wI'pe'ckunonanawAdtciga'yAgwinni',’  ’  a/'i'cidtc1'. 
A'cagwanemoyanape'e  nekl'kl' kimegopPmegu.  Ini'megu  A''pena- 
dtc  a'to'tawigki' 
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Well,  when  I  was  nine  years  old  I  was  able  to  help  my  mother. 
It  was  in  spring  when  planting  was  begun  that  I  was  told,  "Plant 
something  to  be  your  own.”  Sure  enough  I  did  some  planting. 
When  they  began  to  hoe  weeds  where  it  was  planted,  I  was  told 
"Say!  You  weed  in  your  field.”  My  hoe  was  a  little  hoe.  And 
soon  the  hoeing  would  cease.  I  was  glad. 

When  (we)  ceased  bothering  where  it  was  planted,  I  was  unwilling 
to  do  anything.  But  when  I  would  be  told,  "When  you  finish  this, 
then  you  may  go  and  play  with  the  little  girls,”  I  was  willing.  I  then 
surely  played  violently  with  the  children.  We  played  tag  7  as  we 
enjoyed  it. 

And  at  the  time  when  what  we  planted  was  mature,  I  was  told, 
"Say!  You  must  try  to  cook  8  what  you  have  raised.”  Surely  then 
I  tried  to  cook.  After  I  cooked  it,  my  parents  tasted  it.  "What  she 
has  raised  tastes  very  well,”  they  said  to  me.  “And  she  has  cooked 
it  very  carefully,”  I  would  be  told.  I  was  proud  when  they  said 
that  to  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  ivas  just  told  so  that  I  might  be 
encouraged  to  cook.  And  I  thought,  "It’s  probably  true.” 

And  when  I  was  ten  years  old  I  ceased  caring  for  dolls.  But  I 
still  liked  to  swim.  But  when  I  said  to  my  mother,  "May  I  go 
swimming?”  she  said  to  me,  "Yes.  You  may  wash  your  grand¬ 
mother’s  waist  for  her,  and  you  may  wash  mine  also,”  I  was  told. 
I  was  made  to  wash  (anything)  little.  Surely  I  would  not  feel  like 
asking,  "May  I  go  swimming,”  as  I  was  afraid  of  the  washing.  Now 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  reason  why  I  was  treated  so  was  to  encourage 
me  to  learn  how  to  wash. 

“That  is  why  I  treat  you  like  that,  so  that  you  will  learn  how  to 
wash,”  my  mother  told  me.  "No  one  continues  to  be  taken  care  of 
forever.  The  time  soon  comes  when  we  lose  sight  of  the  one  who 
takes  care  of  us.  I  never  got  to  know  how  my  mother  looked.  My 
father’s  sister  brought  me  up.  To-day  I  treat  you  just  as  she  treated 
me.  She  did  not  permit  me  to  be  just  fooling  around.  Why,  even 
when  I  was  eight  years  old  I  knew  how  to  cook  very  well.  When 
my  father’s  sister  was  busy  with  something,  I  did  the  cooking,”  she 
said  to  me.  I  did  not  believe  her  when  she  said  that,  for  I  was  then 
ten  years  old  and  was  just  beginning  to  cook  well,  and  I  knew  how 
to  sew  but  I  was  poor  at  it.  At  that  time  when  my  mother  woke 
up,  she  said  to  me,  "Wake  up,  you  may  fetch  some  water.9  And  go 
get  some  little  dry  sticks  so  we  may  start  the  fire,”  she  said  to  me. 
When  I  was  unwilling  I  was  nevertheless  compelled.  That  is  the 
way  I  was  always  treated. 
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”  netegop1',  pyatbgi 
“MAniga'  ketA'pi- 


KAbo'twe  na/'kA,  “MAniga'  kepApAgya'i, 
pApAgya'itcaga'ano'igki'.  Nemi'catanemmu 
'kani,”  ne'tegbp*'.  A'mAne'sayaga/pe'e  ne'gyA  nlnAga';  netA'- 
nemotA  ki'cA'Amani  pApIwime'sa'a'An311'.  Wlnape'e  nenana'iwAne-, 
5  'kagkwA'.  'A'adtcimo'idtci  wl'inApPtoyan111'.  Kageya/'megon 
a'wapme'cimAne/'sayani  ke''tcinne'. 

Ka'o'ni  meda'swinegut  a'tA'swipeponwayani  na/'kA  rnA'ckimu/ta- 
'aii  a'A'ci'todtca/pe'  a’wapAwapAniAg 


ki' 


neteg 


kwA' 


“Na'i',  ki/'kudtci'tuV’ 

Negu't  In  a'nlpi'tawidtci  tcAgim A'ckimuta’a’ 1 ' .  A'ke- 
10  'kA!A/mawidtci  wi'i'cP'toyan11*'.  Ke'tenA  nekAtawimeguna'i/'tu', 
cewape'kPmegu  nemya'cawi'.  Na'kAdtcPmegu,  “IvutA'gi  ki/!A- 
'ci'tu'/’  ne'tegop1'.  AwA'sima'megon  anegi’kwagki'.  O'ni  pe''ki 
k  Abo  Aw  a'na'i'toyanni'.  Ke'tena/pe'  In  a'cagwanemoyani  wI'a'cP- 
'toyanni'.  A'ekidtca'ke  netAnwadtc  a'A'cP'tbyan  aya'pwawipe'- 
15  kina'i/'toyanni'.  Cewa'nA  nekl'kl'ki'megopi'megu  wI'A'cP'toyanni'. 
Pepoginini  pe'k  a'A'ci'A'ci'toyan111'.  Ka'o'ni  na'kA  nlnA'megu 
ApA'ko'aiyA  tcage'cl'a'it  a'nlpi'tawigki'.  “A''ci'i  niA'nA,”  a/'i'cigki'. 
A'kudtci'Agki'.  Kageya/'megu  nekI''ci'awA'.  Nekl'cagudtcimya- 
cawi'.  Kageya/'megon  a'wapi'A'se'mi'Agi  ne'gyA  kl'cina'ApA' lava- 
20  'kayanni'. 

Pe;'ki  mi'catanemowa'pe'e  kiigo'  ki'cina'i'to'yanin111'.  “  Inima' 
klnA  klnagwi  wI'A'ci'tatP'soyAni  kl'cine'cipemeneti/'soyAnnet. 
Wadtci  kl'kl'ki'menani  wl'A'ci'toyAni  kago'i,  aewisa'  ketemao-iV- 
nanjnni'.  '  A'kAkAtobienani  kago5  wl'na'P'tbyAn11*'.  Kwaiya'ci 
25  kf  citcagina'P'toyAne  kagcVi  poninawiyAnne',  agwikago'  wl'i'ci- 
'sAnAgi'to'yAnin111'.  Kl'A'ci'tu  wl'utawl'e'iniyAnni'.  NPnaiyon 
a'to'tawidtci  pa/menitA  ne'segwiV'.  Wadtci  na'i'toyani  kiigo'a'1'. 
‘ Neketemagi'egwape V  nete'cita'  a'Ano/'ka'cidtci  kago'  Alpena dtci'. 
Keya'ApAga'VlnA  menwitota'wite'e'.  K'Icike'kanetAmanidtca'i 
30 nlnA,  ‘ 'wan a  menwitota'wigwan111'/  nete'cita  ape'6'.  O'n  Inugi  kin 
Ini  wadtc  Ini'megu  to'tonanni\  Iniyatuge  na'kln  a'inane'miyAnni' 

‘  neketemagi'egwA/  kete'cita  apetugke'.  'A'tepanenaniku'i  wadtci 
wl'naTka/noyAn  inane 'menanni'.  'O'  pwawiga'tepa/nenan  awitA 
na'ikiwAno'kanenAga'A'.  ‘Wi't6'tawAgki7  inanemenanne'.  Nepwa- 
35  kaiyAnedtca'i  kl'ci'giyAne  peteg  i'ei  me'kwane'tAmAn  ato'tonan1*1', 
‘  'Wan a  menwito  ta'wigw ani  ne'gkyA7  kl'i'citae'.  O  wawAne'cka- 


GyAniga  agwi  wl'na'ime'kwanemPyAnini  kl'ci'A'ce'noyan111'. 
'kA  inA'n11* . 

V  f 


Na/- 

A'na'P'toyAni  kago'  a'gwi  wl'A'ci'to'yAnin111'.  Ini 
wl  l  ca'wiyAm  w awAM ' cka/ ‘ iyAnne ' .  Agwiga/'ln  i'cinAtawane- 

40  menanini  wl  i  ca/wiyAnni  .  M  a ' kwa ' 1  tc i ' tn egu  wlAnemipemenetP- 

'soyAni  ketenanemenne',”  netegwA  negkyA'. 
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Soon,  moreover,  I  was  told,  “This  is  your  little  ax,”  when  a  little 
ax  was  brought.  I  was  glad.  “This  is  your  wood-strap,”  I  was 
told.  My  mother  and  I  would  go  out  to  cut  wood;  and  I  carried  the 
little  wood  that  I  had  cut  on  my  back.  She  would  strap  them  for 
me.  She  instructed  me  how  to  tie  them  up.  Soon  I  began  to  go  a 
little  ways  off  by  myself  to  cut  wood. 

And  when  I  was  eleven  years  old  I  likewise  continually  watched 
her  as  she  would  make  bags.  “Well,  you  try  to  make  one,”  she  said 
to  me.8  She  braided  up  one  little  bag  for  me.  She  instructed  me 
how  to  make  it.  Sure  enough,  I  nearly  learned  how  to  make  it,  but 
I  made  it  very  badly.  I  was  again  told,  “  You  make  another.”  It 
was  somewhat  larger.  And  soon  I  knew  how  to  make  it  very  well. 
Then  surely  I  was  unwilling  to  make  them.  At  first  I  was  willing 
to  make  them  as  I  did  not  know  how  to  make  them  very  well.  But 
I  was  constrained  to  keep  on  making  them.  During  the  winters  I 
kept  on  making  them.  Moreover,  at  that  time  a  little  rush  mat  was 
woven  for  me.  “Make  this,”  I  was  told.  I  tried  to  make  it.  Later 
on  I  finished  it.  I  made  it  extremely  poorly.  Soon  I  began  to  help 
my  mother  after  I  knew  how  to  make  rush  mats.8 

She  would  be  very  proud  after  I  had  learned  to  make  anything. 
“There,  you  will  make  things  for  yourself  after  you  take  care  of 
yourself.  That  is  why  I  constrain  you  to  make  anything,  not  to 
treat  you  meanly.  I  let  you  do  things  so  that  you  may  make  some¬ 
thing.  If  you  happen  to  know  how  to  make  everything  when  you 
no  longer  see  me,  you  will  not  have  a  hard  time  in  any  way.  You 
will  make  your  own  possessions.  My  father’s  sister,  the  one  who 
took  care  of  me,  treated  me  so.  That  is  why  I  know  how  to  make 
any  little  thing.  ‘She  is  in  the  habit  of  treating  me  meanly/  I 
thought,  when  she  ordered  me  to  make  something  all  the  time.  Now 
as  a  matter  of  fact  she  treated  me  well.  When  I  knew  about  it,  I 
would  think,  ‘why  she  must  have  treated  me  very  well.’  And  that 
is  why  I  treat  you  so  to-day.  So  very  likely  when  you  think  of  me, 
you  think,  ‘she  treats  me  meanly.’  It  is  because  I  am  fond  of  you 
and  wish  you  to  know  how  to  make  things.  If  I  were  not  fond  of 
you,  I  would  not  order  you  around  (to  do  things).  (If  I  were  not 
fond  of  you)  I  would  think,  ‘I  don’t  care  what  she  does.’  If  you 
are  intelligent  when  you  are  grown  and  recollect  how  I  treated  you, 
you  will  think,  ‘  I  declare !  My  mother  treated  me  well.’  Or  if  you 
are  bad  you  will  not  remember  me  when  I  am  gone.  And  this. 
Though  you  know  how  to  make  things  you  will  not  make  anything. 
That  is  what  you  will  do  if  you  are  bad.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be 
that  way.  I  desire  that  you  take  care  of  yourself  quietly,”  my  mother 
told  me. 
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O'ni  na''kA  medaswini'cw  a'tA'swipepd'nwayan111',  “Na'i',  ma'Ani 
kudtci'tonu,”  netegop1'.  NemA'ke''saAnni'.  “Ki'nAtawiwapi'A'ci- 
'tati'su  kl'cina'i'tdyAn111'.  Kekl'cikudtcike'ka'netA  kenIdtcapAg 
a'ci'ci,'tawAdtci'.  I'ni  kudtci  wI'i'ci''toyAnni',”  netegop1'.  Ca/'ck 
5  In  a'Ane'cA'mawigk1' .  Pe'tci'to'yanini  na''k  a  pene  ckenAmawigkl  . 
“MAni'ku'i  wI'i'cP'tdyAni,”  a/'i'cigkl'.  Kageya/'megu  ke'tenA  ne'na 

'O'ni  na''kA  me'ckwa'swawA  tcage'cP'a'it  a'ana'kwatA'mawigki'. 
'Ane'kI'In  a  ke'ki'tawigki'.  “Na'i',  mA'nA,  kudtci''A'ei'i,”  a'Tcigki'. 
10  A'wapiku,dtci'Agki'.  Ke'tenA 'megu  kageya'  nena''i'awA'.  On 
a'A'ci'A'ci'Agi  me'ckwa'swawAgki'.  Tape'sIwA'megu  negyA  kago' 
kl'cina'P'tdyan111'. 

Inina'ka'megoni  pe''k  a'na'e'sa"kwayanni'.  Neguta'  ayadtcini 
negyA,  “  Kl'wAdtca'u',”  a/'i'cOtc1'.  Na'k  Ana''kAiiAn  a'A/'ci'todtci', 
15  nlnape'  a'wAdtca''oyanni'.  “Kl'nAgAdtciwAdtca'u',  inima'  a'kAta- 
wipyadtci'sagi'  sagidtci  wl'a'wiyAn111'.  Ki' wa dtca  eti' su ' ' ma'i'  sagi- 
dtc  a'wiyAnne',”  netegopape'6'. 

KAbo'twani,  “Na'i',  wapikudtcipAnInu;  kl'nAtawina'i'tu  na''kA 
ma'An  Ana"kAnAnni',”  a/'i'cigki'.  A'wapikudtcipAnIyanni'.  Kage- 
20  ya'megu  pe''kln  a'na’ipA'niyan.  A'wapi'A'se’A’semi’Agi  negkyA'. 
Ml'catanemow  a'Anemi'meguna'i''tdyani  kago''1'. 

'O'ni  na/'kA  meda/'swine'sw  a'tA'swipepd'nwayan111'.  “Na'i' 
nagAtawaneti'sunnu';  Iniyap  a '  kA  t  a  wi'  A '  cki '  kwa  wi  y  An  n  1 ' .  Ka/tA 

wAnI''ka'kAni  mA'n  anadtcimo''enanni'.  Ne'ciwAnadtci'i'yagAni 
25  ketawamawAgi  pwawiwIga/'siyAnne\  Myanetwima'  In  a' cki 'kwa  wi- 
wenni'.  ManetowAgi  ne'ckinAmog  Inni'.  U'wlya'  a'ketemi'nagudtci 
manetowAn  a'cki'kwawinidtcin  a'wl'pumadtc  In  a'ne'ckinagudtci 
kateminagudtcin  a'poninene'kaneme'gudtcinni'.  Inidtea'  Avlga- 
'sino'/  wadtc  itlgi  wadtcipAgd'ci'megu  wItAmat!gki'.  Klnaiyo 
30na''ina  A'cki'kwawiyAn  a'tA'ci'megu'a'cki'kwawiwAnan  Ini'megu 
wI'kA'ki''soyAnni'.  Iva'tAga'  wlgl'yapegi  pya/'kAn111'.  Ini  wl'i'ca'- 
wiyAn111',”  netegwA  negkyA'.  Ne'sagimegkwA'. 

Ke'tenAdtci'megu  meda'swine'sw  ape' taw  a'tA'swipepd'nwayan111', 
“Me'sa'Ani  natotAnu,”  netegop1'.  Katawina'wA'kwag  a'na'gwai- 
35yanni'.  lya'neguta'  aneme''kaiyani  kago''megu  nete'cipe'klna- 
goti's11'.  Nekl'cagudtci'sa'ge's  Adtca'mayu'galn  in  a'ca'wiyan111'. 
Agwi'megu  ke'kanetAmanin  a'ciwapawl'wanan111'.  “Ma'm 
yatugan  a'wutA'mawig  a'adtci'mo'igki',”  nete'cita'6'. 


InAmegoni  nawiplgwaw  a'mawi'cegi'cegi'cinan111'.  Neta'itAnwa- 
40  ge's  a'sage''siyann1'.  KwIyenAga'  Inina  kAtawinlpenwi  kl'citcagi- 
negw a dtci' igayagke' .  A'ckAdtcI'megi  kAbdtweyatug  a'A'ckAdtcipwi- 
'ite'e  negyA  'a  pyadtcinAtuna'wite'e'.  KAbd'twan  a'me'kawidtci'. 
Ina'ka'Ini  pe''k  a'ke'tcimaiyoyan111'. 
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And  again,  when  I  was  twelve  years  old,  I  was  told,  “Come,  try 
to  make  these.”  (They  were)  my  own  moccasins.8  “You  may  start 
to  make  them  for  yourself  after  you  know  how  to  make  them.  For 
you  already  know  how  to  make  them  for  your  dolls.  That  is  the 
way  you  are  to  make  them,”  I  was  told.  She  only  cut  them  out  for 
me.  And  when  I  made  a  mistake  she  ripped  it  out  for  me.  “This 
is  the  way  you  are  to  make  it,”  I  was  told.  Finally  I  really  knew 
how  to  make  them. 

And  then  a  small  belt  of  yarn  was  put  on  the  sticks  for  me.  A 
little  was  started  for  me.  “Try  to  make  this  one,”  I  was  told. 
I  began  to  try  to  make  it.  Later  on  I  surely  knew  how  to  make  it. 
Then  I  kept  on  making  belts  of  yarn.  My  mother  was  pleased  when 
I  learned  how  to  make  anything. 

At  that  time  I  knew  how  to  cook  well.  When  my  mother  went 
any  place,  she  said  to  me,  “  You  may  cook  the  meal.”.  Moreover, 
when  she  made  mats  I  cooked  the  meals.10  “You  may  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  cooking,  for  it  is  almost  time  for  you  to  live  outside.  You 
will  cook  for  yourself  when  you  live  outside,”  I  would  be  told. 

Soon  I  was  told,  “Well,  begin  to  try  to  weave;  you  may  wish  to 
make  these  mats.”  Then  I  began  to  try  to  weave.  Later  I  knew 
how  to  weave  very  well.  Then  I  began  to  help  my  mother  all  the 
time.  She  was  proud  when  I  continued  to  learn  how  to  make  any¬ 
thing. 

And  then  I  was  thirteen  years  old.  “Now  is  the  time  when  you 
must  watch  yourself;  at  last  you  are  nearly  a  young  woman.  Do 
not  forget  this  which  I  tell  you.  You  might  ruin  your  brothers  if 
you  are  not  careful.  The  state  of  being  a  young  woman  is  evil. 
The  manitous  hate  it.  If  any  one  is  blessed  by  a  manitou,  if  he 
eats  with  a  young  woman  he  is  then  hated  by  the  one  who  blessed 
him  and  the  (manitou)  ceases  to  think  of  him.11  That  is  why  it  is 
told  us,  ‘be  careful’  and  why  we  are  told  about  it  beforehand.  At 
the  time  when  you  are  a  young  woman,  whenever  you  become  a 
young  woman,  you  are  to  hide  yourself.  Do  not  come  into  your 
wickiup.  That  is  what  you  are  to  do.”  She  frightened  me  when  she 
told  me. 

Lo,  sure  enough  when  I  was  thirteen  and  a  half  years  old,  I  was  told, 
“Go  get  some  wood  and  carry  it  on  your  back.”  It  was  nearly  noon 
when  I  started  out.  When  I  was  walking  along  somewhere,  I  noticed 
something  strange  about  myself.  I  was  terribly  frightened  at  being 
in  that  condition.  I  did  not  know  how  I  became  that  way.  “This 
must  be  the  thing  about  which  I  was  cautioned  when  I  was  told,”  I 
thought. 

I  went  and  laid  down  in  the  middle  of  the  thick  forest  there.  I 
was  crying,  as  I  was  frightened.  It  was  almost  the  middle  of  sum¬ 
mer  12  after  we  had  done  our  hoeing.  After  a  while  my  mother  got 
tired  of  waiting  for  me.  She  came  to  seek  me.  Soon  she  found  me. 
I  was  then  crying  hard. 
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“Na'i',  ponwage'sinub  A'cemam  a'cawig  a  P'kwawigki'.  I'ce 
'i'cigi'etlp  Ini  wl'i'cawigki'.  A'gwiga'kago'  wi'i'cawI'yAnin111'. 
Inima/'mAni  wl'ki'cikwaiya'kwanetAmAn  a’na'awigkl'.  In  a'cawi- 
yAni  pepoge'emAtA'  sAnAgP'to'kAp4'.  NepAdtci'kAp  AnenwP- 
5yAne'e  pepyadtciyuga'megu  nyawenwi  tcApogi'sa'o/!kApA'.  I'ceme- 
gon  a'cawigipi  mA'n  a'A'cklni/,cawigki'.  Inugi  winA  mAbi  ana'- 
'awigi  me'ce'megu  upyani  kl'Anenwi  na'ina'  a’ AnenwI'wAnan11*',” 
netegop1'.  ‘ ‘ Ma tAm a tAgwi ' cinen u .  Ka/tA  nAtawa/pi'kAnni'.  Kl- 
'm  awi ' A '  ci  'g5nne  V  ’  ne tegop 1 ' . 

10  Pe'kPmegu  nPnan  AtA'clkutAge^soyani  nawipi'kwA'ckiyuga'*'. 
Na''kA  pe''ki  wi'cAtawi'. 

A'Anagwi'igimeg5nni',  “  Iniyap  a'na/nenanni'.  A'kl'cigonani  wl- 
'uwIgiyAnni'.  MAtAgo'kwa'unu.  KatA'megu  neguta'i  wI'i'cinAta- 
wa/piyAn  i'cita/'a'kAnni',”  netegop1'.  lya'  in  a'pya'cigi  tcAgiwI- 
lSgiyapa'1'.  Ka'o'ni  na/'kA  ke'piwAni  ki'kA'megu  nekepP'ugop'b 
AiyagwA'Hei'megu  wl'i'cipwawitA'papAtanig  inagwA'tawAn111'.  Ka- 
'sipi'meg  a'uwlge/'iyani  tabva’iwi  wI'tA'ciwAdtca/'oyani'  sagi- 
dtcima'i'.  Iniga'nlgi'  ca'cki'megu  wl'inegi'kwP'cinage  no''kume'sAe 
inegi'kwi'togwan111'. 

20  NegkyA',aKo’kume'sAni  wP'nanAgaiyo'  wi'tA'ciwidtci'e'ki7’  netegwA 
negkyA'.  KutAgAma'  wlnA'megu  metemo'a'A'.  KeyaApAyu  wftA- 
'cikegye'kimidtc  inA  wadtcipyanedtci'.  A'pwawinlnaniwi'seniyani 
ne'kAniki'cegkwe'.  WapAgke',  “Kfnato'nepenA wfaiyoyAniniwAdtca/- 
'oyAneV’  netegop1'.  Agwi  wl'capenayanin  a'sage/'siyanni'.  WapAni- 
25  ginino'kume's  a'niawiwi/'senidtci'.  Ca'cki'meg  a'pl'tcimawl'senidtcini 
ne'ci'kani  Ina'  a'tA  'ciku'ta/dtciyanm'.  A'Anagwigimegon  il'pyatawigi 
niA'ka/'kO’Ani  wI'wAdtca'oyan  Ina'i  kago'a'i  ml,dtciwa'i  ne'pi  na/'kk 
me'sa'Anai'.  Adtca'megon  a'wAdtca/'oyanni'. 

Onidtca'ape'e  no'kume's  a'tA'cikegye'kimidtc  a'adtcPmo'idtc  a'ci- 
30  menwiwetowedtc  uwlyani'nawi'.  Pe'kiyuga/'megu  ke'tenA  metenrn'- 
'a  iwA'.  Ke'tenAdtca/'megu  ta/pwatug  ana’inadtcimo'idtci'.  “No- 
'cP'i,”  netegwape,  “kAbo'twe  wi'adtcimo/'enan  a'pe'cigwPwetog 
uwlyaninawi'.  Inugi  mAni  kenawi  a'pl'tcike'kyaiyanni'.  A'cimigini- 
dtca'  a  i'ca'wiyanni'.  A'kudtcawiyani/meg  a'nagAtawane'tAmani 
35  wi'i'cipe'cigwiweto Vanani  niya/wi'.  Ke'tenA 'megu  netapA'ku'ckA 
ke^kyawen111',”  netegkwA'.  “Inidtca  ami'ca'wiyAni  pe'seta'wiyAn 
ana'inadtcimo/  enann1'.  Mama  wlnA  kegy  ayano/tegidtci  nawa- 

'lVOninonA'p  Tiofonro  d  P  l  / urn  n'iiWA'  A  Hi  : - 


40  I  bn  wa“tci  iia  i  iculci  Kman  a  l  xwa’wiyAgwe 

nenanni'.  Ke'kinawapAmAtedtca'  a'ci''todtcini  kago'  menwaVi- 
kApA',  kegkyA',  no'cP'1'.  Na/'kA  mAni.  Ninan  a'pl'tci'giyag  Inidtca' 
aVcki'kwawiyage  nemA'kAtaw!pennA'.  MAmanugunip1' :  anetA  me- 
da'suguniwAgki',  anetA  nyawi,  nyamxnwi,  adteipAnAgidtci/megku'. 

45  Inugi  winani  a'Anemipe'kinikegki'.  Nin  a'A'cki'kwawiyani'  cwa'cigA 
netA'sugunni'.  I'ce  mo'tcPmegu  neta  pedtcimaniA'kAtawipenA 
pa'ci'meg  a'ke'tcikl'ci/giyagkeY’  netegwA  no'kume's4'. 
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<l  Come,  stop  crying.  It’s  just  the  way  with  us  women.  We  have 
been  made  to  be  that  way.  Nothing  will  happen  to  you.  You  will 
have  gotten  over  this  now  in  the  warm  weather.  Had  it  happened  to 
you  in  winter  you  would  have  had  a  hard  time.  You  would  be  cold 
when  you  bathed  as  you  would  have  to  jump  into  the  water  four 
times.  That  is  the  way  it  is  when  we  first  have  it.  Now,  to-day,  as 
it  is  warm  weather,  you  may  swim  as  slowly  as  you  like  when  you 
swim,”  I  was  told.  “ Lie  covered  up.  Do  not  try  to  look  around.  I 
shall  go  and  make  (a  wickiup)  for  you,”  I  was  told. 

I  was  suffering  very  much  there  in  the  midst  of  the  brush.  And  it 
was  very  hot. 

It  was  in  the  evening  when  I  was  told,  “At  last  I  have  come  for 
you.  I  have  built  (a  place)  for  you  to  live  in.  Cover  your  face.  Do 
not  think  of  looking  any  place.”  I  was  brought  there  to  the  small 
wickiup.  And  I  was  shut  off  by  twigs  all  around.  There  was  brush 
piled  up  so  that  I  could  not  see  through  it.  There  was  only  a  little 
space  where  I  lived  to  cook  outside.  My  grandmother  must  have 
made  it  a  size  so  that  there  was  only  room  for  us  to  lie  down  in. 

“I  shall  fetch  your  grandmother  to  be  here  with  you,”  my  mother 
told  me.  It  was  another  old  woman.13  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
reason  she  was  brought  there  was  for  to  give  me  instructions.  I  did 
not  eat  all  day  long.  The  next  day  I  was  told,  “We  shall  fetch  things 
for  you  to  use  in  cooking.”  I  was  not  hungry  as  I  was  frightened. 
The  next  day  my  grandmother  went  to  eat.  It  was  only  as  long  as 
she  (took)  when  she  went  to  eat  that  I  was  alone,  but  I  was  afraid. 
In  the  evening  I  was  brought  little  buckets  to  cook  with,  any  little 
thing  to  eat,  water  and  wood.  Then  for  the  first  time  I  cooked. 

»  And  my  grandmother  would  keep  on  giving  me  instructions  there, 
telling  me  how  to  lead  a  good  life.  She  really  was  a  very  old  woman. 
Surely  she  must  have  spoken  the  truth  in  what  she  had  been  saying  to 
me.  “My  grandchild,”  she  would  say  to  me,  “soon  I  shall  tell  you 
how  to  live  an  upright  life.  To-day  you  see  how  old  I  am.  I  did 
exactly  what  I  was  told.  I  tried  and  thought  how  to  live  an  upright 
life.  Surely  I  have  reached  an  old  age,”  she  told  me.  “That  is  the 
way  you  should  do,  if  you  listen  to  me  as  I  instruct  you.  Now  as  for 
your  mother,  I  began  giving  her  instructions  before  she  was  grown  up, 
every  time  I  saw  her.  Because  she  was  my  relative  is  why  I  gave 
her  instructions,  although  she  was  well  treated  by  her  father’s  sister 
by  whom  she  was  reared.  That  is  why  she  knows  how  to  make  things 
which  belong  to  the  work  of  us  women.  If  you  observe  the  way  your 
mother  makes  anything,  you  would  do  well,  my  grandchild.  And 
this.  As  many  of  us  as  entered  young  womanhood,  fasted.  It  was 
very  many  days:  some  fasted  ten  days,  some  four,  five,  every  kind 
of  way.  To-day,  to  be  sure,  things  are  changing.  When  I  was  a 
young  woman  I  fasted  eight  days.  We  always  fasted  until  we  were 
grown  up,”  my  grandmother  told  me. 
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NegyAga'  ca'ck  in  a'pepyadtcinepinatawidtci  me'sa'Ani  na/'kA 
wi'pe'tawayanini  wadtca'oyaninm'.  Na/'kA  netAnA'AnA'tA/gipenr,A’. 
Ma'ii  a'cawi'yaginni'. 

“KatAga'  ma'ce'nAgAni  kine'sAn11*':  tcage'cka'kidtce'.  Na/  kA 
5  ka'tA  Avi' ckup Ano ' iga'kAnni' .  Ayig  in  a'kwipogxYA'to'ig  a'midtcig 
uwipidtcinawAni  tcage'ckawAnni'.  Inadtcimupi  wadtci  ku/'tAmegi 
wi'ckupAno'igiga'  Avrmidtcigki netegwA  no'kume'sA.  A'pena- 
dtci/megu  netadtcimo'egw  a ' cimenwi 'genig  k 1 ' .  “Na'i'  na'kA  mA'ni. 
I'ni  AVi'ki'cigiwa/neme'ki  neniwAg  a'ki'ci'A'cki'kwa/wiyAnni',  ini'- 
lOmegu  wi'wapinAtawa/neme'ki  wi'mi/'keme’ki'.  Pwawi  dtca'  megu- 
krwirnane'cita''ayAn  a/gAV  A''cita'i  wi'mAdtci/no'kini  wi'mi'keme'k1'. 
Nimi'etiginiga'  mana/wadtcini  kwiye''sa'Ag  adtcipAnAgidtci  tA'ci- 
'  ci '  ani'  anigo r wiiwa  te  pwawi  'megukiwamanagu ' '  siyAne  napi  'megu 

kenwa/'ci  ki'ku'se'tagogki'.  Ani'anige'tawAte  AYin  a/gwi  wi'kago- 
15 'ane/me'kinni'.  Ini'megu  Avi'wapi’ko'k1’.  WawAne'cka/'iyAne  keta- 
wamawAgi  Avi'mane'cita/'awAgi  na'kA  ke'ci''sa'Agki'.  MA'kwadtci- 
dtca'i  kiwitaiyAne  Avi'mi'catane'inowAgki'.  Ki'tepa/negogki\  Ca- 
'cki'megu  kago'  ayaniw  a'uwi'giyagwe  t  A'ci  a'  ci  'a  'cP'  toyA  ne 

ki'marninegogi  kag5'i  wate'tenAmo'wadtcinni'.  Na/'kA  kago' 
20  a'i'nAdtcini  ki'tapwa/'tagogi  ketawii 'mawAg  ki ' .  In  iP'cawigi  mA- 
'kwadtc  a'krvvitagi  tepa'ci'wawAg  uteneniminawAgki'.  'O'  mA'ni 
na/'kA'.  Uwxdtci'i'ckwa'sa'i'nawAg  anetA  wawAne'cka/'iwAgki\ 
Inigidtca'i  kakiwita/mete  wawAne'cka'Ag  A'ci'iVawaV',  a'pi- 
'tcipwawipe'ldki'cinepwa'kagki'.  Ka'tA  dtca'  na'ikiwitami'yagAni 
25  wawAne'cka'i'witcigki'7  no'cP'i,”  netegwA  no''kume'sA'.  “Na/'kA 
mA'ni.  Me'cemego'na'i  ka'kyatA  ki'menwito'tawawA'.  ManetowA- 
niku'i  wa'pAmegkwA';  wa/dtci  tapA'kwike'kyadtc  a'wigadtciwetodtc 
u'wiyawi'.  Ka'tA  u'wiya'A  tatA'cimi'yagAn111'.  Ka'tA  pA'cipA-, 
'cito'wa'kAnni'.  Ka'tA  na'ikemote'kAnni\  Na'ikemo'teyAne  ki'ke- 
30  tema'geV'.  Ka'tA  ke'ta'wi'emi  tepatAmAnDe'.  A'kwiya/'megu 
a/gwi  kago'  Avi'na’i'ute'tenAmAnin111'.  Kago'i'  ca'ca'ku'siyAnAnega'i 
ki'na'i'ute'tenA  kago'1'.  Na/'kA  ka'tA  u'wiya'A  kiwinA'sAtawino'- 
'_kAtawi'yagAnni<.  A'pene'megu  ki'A'pi'tcike'cadtci'awA  ka,'tcigitA'. 
T'ni  no'cP'i,  a'cime'nwikeg  a'i''cawigki'7”  netegAVA  no''kume'sA'. 
35  A'penadtci'megu  neta’itAnadtcimo'egwA  wi'i'ca'wiyan111'. 


KAbo'twani  meda'sugun  ina'  a'ki'ci'uAvi'giyanni',  “Na'P,  i'niyapi 
wi'm  a  wi' An  enwiyAn n  1 ' 7  ”  in  a'i'cidtci  ne'gkyA'.  A'nagAvaiyage' 

sip5gki'.  “KetenAno'  na'i  kepi'se'ka'^',”  ne'tegop1'.  Ki'cikcte- 
nAman  in  a'tcAp5gi'sa''oyanni'.  'Oni7  “  Wi'pe'pe'cunan111',” 
40netegopi'.  Me'sotawi'megu  nepe'pe'cugOp1'.  “O'ni  na''k  A'kigi/’ 
netegop1'.  “Ca/'ck  uta'siyananunu  kekota'1'/’  a/'i'cigki'.  NepA\Ta- 

*  _  *  ••  t  t  /  TTT-f  _  •  f  •-!  ,  . 


migi  na''k 


a  pe''pe'cwigk1' 


‘  ‘  Wi'pwawina'ike'tcimyano  'tayAni 


A  A  U  A  - J  - - -  J 

ke'tci'Adtcigage  me'ckwi',”  netegop1'.  Pe'ki'megu  nekutAgi'egop1'. 

T7"__  a  .  _  ••  t  •  ..  f  •#.  .  ,  ... 


KutAgxVn  in  a'u'ce'ki'tAmanni 


Inin  a'pAgi'tAmani  kiwi'u'ce- 
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My  mother  onl}r  came  to  fetch  me  water  and  little  sticks  of  wood  so 
that  I  might  kindle  a  fire  when  I  cooked.  And  we  made  strings. 
That  is  what  we  did. 

“Do  not  touch  your  hair:  it  might  all  come  olf.  And  do  not  eat 
sweet  things.  And  if  what  tastes  sour  is  eaten,  one’s  teeth  will  come 
out.  It  is  owing  to  that  saying  that  we  are  afraid  to  eat  sweet  things,” 
my  grandmother  told  me.  She  always  gave  me  good  advice  from 
time  to  time.  “Well,  there  is  another  thing.  Now  the  men  will 
think  you  are'  mature  as  you  have  become  a  young  woman,  and  they 
will  be  desirous  of  courting  you.  If  you  do  not  go  around  bash¬ 
fully,14  for  a  long  time  they  will  not  have  the  audacity  to  court  you. 
When  there  is  a  dance,  when  there  are  many  boys  saying  all  sorts  of 
funny  things,  if  you  do  not  notice  it,  they  will  be  afraid  of  you  for  a 
very  long  time.  If  you  laugh  over  their  words,  they  will  consider  you 
as  naught.  They  will  begin  bothering  you  right  away.  If  you  are 
immoral  your  brothers  15  will  be  ashamed,  and  your  mother’s  broth¬ 
ers.16  If  you  live  quietly  they  will  be  proud.  They  will  love  you. 
If  you  are  only  always  making  something  in  the  same  place  where 
you  live,  they  will  always  give  you  something  whenever  they  get  it. 
And  your  brothers  will  believe  you  when  you  say  anything  to  them. 
When  one  lives  quietly  the  men  folks  love  one.  And  there  is  another 
thing.  Some  of  the  girls  of  our  generation  are  immoral.  If  one  goes 
around  all  the  time  with  those  who  are  immoral,  they  would  get  one 
in  the  habit  of  being  so,  as  long  as  one  has  not  much  intelligence.  Do 
not  go  around  with  the  immoral  ones,  my  grandchild,”  my  grand¬ 
mother  told  me.  “  And  this.  You  are  to  treat  any  aged  person  well. 
He  (she)  is  thought  of  by  the  manitou;  because  he  (she)  has  con¬ 
ducted  his  (her)  life  carefully  is  why  he  (she)  reached  an  old  age. 
Do  not  talk  about  anyone.17  Do  not  lie.  Do  not  steal.  If  you 
practice  stealing,  you  will  be  wretched.  Do  not  (be  stingy)  with  a 
possession  of  which  you  are  fond.  (If  you  are  stingy)  you  will  not 
get  anything.  If  you  are  generous  you  will  (always)  get  something. 
Moreover,  do  not  go  around  and  speak  crossly  toward  anyone.  You 
must  be  equally  kind  to  (every)  old  person.  That,  my  grandchild, 
is  a  good  way  to  do,”  my  grandmother  said  to  me.  She  was  indeed 
always  instructing  me  what  to  do. 

Soon  I  had  lived  there  ten  days.  “  Well,  at  last  you  may  go  and 
take  a  bath,”  my  mother  said  to  me.  We  started  to  the  river. 
“Take  off  your  waist,”  I  was  told.  After  I  had  taken  it  off  I  leaped 
into  the  water.  Then,  “I  am  going  to  peck  you  with  something 
sharp.”  I  was  told.  I  was  pecked  all  over.  “And  now  on  your 
lower  part,”  I  was  told.  “Only  use  your  skirt  as  a  breechcloth,”  is 
what  I  was  told.  I  was  also  pecked  on  my  thighs.  “  It  will  be  that 
you  will  not  menstruate  much  if  the  blood  flows  plentifully,”  I  was 
told.  I  was  made  to  suffer  very  much.  I  put  on  other  garments. 
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'kitAmanini  yowe.  Adtca'megon  a  n  A  taw  a '  piy  a  n 11 '  .  O'ni  na/  kA 
medasugun  a'ne'ciwAdtca'oyani/megu'  sagidtc*'.  TA'ci'meda'sugu- 
nagA'ki  na/'kani  a'mawi'AnenwIyanni' 
a'wapiwfpu'gayani  pltigke'. 


'0/nidtca'  Adtca/'megu 


gem& 


5  Negyan  a  adtcimo'Agk1',  “Pe/(ki  kudtci  no/'kume'sA  neta'pe- 
dtci'adtcimo'egwA  wf  i'ca'wiyan111',”  ne'tenawA'.  ApA'ApAnanF^'. 
“Inima'  wadtci  'api'nanAgi  wf  aiyadtcimo'e'ki  pe''k  a'cimenwP- 
‘Napiga'  pe'setawa'kidtceV  a'inanemenanni'.” 

Onidtca'  per'k  awA'simegon  a'wapi'i'ci'a'pe/dtcimigi  kago^megu 
10  wfi'cP  taiyan111'.  Pa'ckityani  na'kan  a'cP  todtcinm  “KlnA'na  i,” 
a/TcPtcA  PApIwipa'ckiti'anape'e  ne'tA'ci't11'.  Kageya/'megu 
mame'ca/'iwAni  kf  ci'to'yaninni'.  Ka'o'ni  meda'swinyanAnwi 
'a'tA'swipepo'nwayan111'. 

“Na'i'  penA  kugwadtcigwa'sunu  pPwa'Ani'  senipa'P'ka'1'. 
15  KetawP'emAni  kf  A'ci'A'ci'tati'su  na'igwa/'soyAni  nlml'yAnini 
wi'ai'yoyAn111'.  Kwaiya'ci  kf  ciga'na'igwa/'soyAni  ke'kanemenege 
kf  Ano'Ano'ka/negop1'.  Agwiga'ca'cld'.  Kf  tepA'ugo'p*'.  Kfme'sa- 
netAmegu  na'igwa/'soyAn116'/ ’  netegwA  negkyA'.  ’Onidtca'  a'wa- 
pikugwadtcigwa/'soyanni'.  Kenwa'cidtca/'megu  ne'pemfkA  wl- 
20  'wiga'siyanni\  Negu ta^megu  nf  cwawa'fme  ne'pemfkA  wfwlga/- 
'siyanni'.  Ini 'meg  udtciwap  A'penadtci  kago''  a'A'ci/’toyanni'. 

Meda'swikutwa'cig  a'tA'swipepo'nwayan  a'penawig  Ana/'kAnAn 
a,A'ci'A'ci/'toyagke'.  Pe'pogini  mi’ ckimu ' ta'Ani  na/'kA  me'ckwa- 
'swawAg  a'senipa'igwa/'soyag  a'piwa'igwa/'soyagke\  Ke'tenAdtci'- 
25megu  netAno'Ano'ka/negopi  kago'i  netepA'ugopimega/pe'e'.  “  Ini- 
ma  kin  a,”  netegbpa'pe'e',  wadtci  'Anemi'adtcimo/'enani  wfna'i'- 
'toyAni  kago''1'.  Ini  ma'An  Ana/'kAnAni  kfci''t5gin  u'wlya' 
a/'mmedtci  kAbotwe'meg  a/'citAmi  mf'ciwawA  kago'1'.  Na/'kA 
maAni  mA'ckimu'ta'An  ayigi'meg  a/'mlnedtci',  a'citAmi  mi'netipi 
30  kago'  ute'tenapi'megu  kago'1'.  Pni  wadtc  A'nwadtclg  a'A'ci'A'ci- 
'togi  kago'  a'me'sane'tAmegi  kf cP'togin111',”  ne'tegop1'.  IvA'ci 
ke'tenAdtci'meg  a/wapimlnawane'tAmani  tapwiip  ana'inadtcimo- 
'iginni'. 

0'nidtca  i  no'igAne/'siyan  awA'sf'ma'i  neguta'i'  sagidtc  aVwiyani 
35nfcugunagA'kidtca'i  me'cena''  kAbo'tw  A'ckAdtci  tepe''k  aya'cine'- 
paiyanni',  “To'klnoV’  netegwA  negut1'.  A'ckuta'kani  klwi- 
'sogenAmw  a'wa’sc'cawadtc1' .  NemwAdtci  a'wapAmAgki’.  IvA'ci 
pe'ki'megu  nekfcagudtci'sage's1'.  ApinA'megu  nenegApf's  a'sage- 
'siyan111'.  A'miwe'ci'wAgiga'  agwi  medtc.i  kwlyen  i'ci'cimoyanin111'. 
40MA'sadtciga/'megu  nekA'ckikA'nonawA'.  Onidtca'  udtciwap  aiya- 
pftcina''megona'pyadtcikudtcipyanuta'wiwadtcineniwAgki\  A'pena- 
dtciyuga/'megu  nekegye'kimegbp  a'cime'nwikegki'.  Na/'kA  kAbo'- 
twan  a  ke  kanemig  a'wapikudtcimI'kema/'soyanni'. 
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I  threw  away  those  which  I  had  formerly  been  wearing  around.  And 
then  for  the  first  time  I  looked  around  to  see.  And  again  I  had  to 
cook  alone  for  myself  outside  for  ten  days.  After  ten  days  I  again 
went  to  bathe.  And  then  for  the  first  time  I  began  to  eat  indoors 
with  (the  others). 

I  told  my  mother,  “My  grandmother  has  always  been  instructing 
me  what  I  should  do,”  I  said  to  her.  She  laughed.  “That  is  why 
I  went  after  her,  so  she  would  instruct  you  thoroughly  in  what  is 
right.  'She  might  listen  to  her/  is  what  I  thought  of  you.” 

And  I  began  to  be  told  to  make  something  more  than  ever.  More¬ 
over,  when  she  made  a  basket,18  sho  said  to  me,  “You  (make  one).” 
I  would  make  a  tiny  basket.  Later  on  the  ones  which  I  made  were 
large  ones.  And  then  I  was  fifteen  years  old. 

“You  may  now  try  to  sew  bead  and  applique  ribbon  work.  If  you 
know  how  to  sew  you  are  to  make  things  to  wear  when  you  dance. 
If  it  is  known  that  you  can  already  sew,  (people)  will  hire  you.  Not 
merely  that.  You  will  be  paid.  You  will  be  benefited  by  knowing 
how  to  sew,”  my  mother  told  me.  Then  indeed  I  began  to  practice 
sewing.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  sew  well.  It  (must  have)  taken 
me  two  years  to  sew  well.  From  then  I  was  always  making  some¬ 
thing. 

I  was  sixteen  years  old  when  we  were  making  mats  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  In  the  winter  we  were  making  sacks  and  yarn  belts,  (and) 
we  were  sewing  applique  ribbon  work  and  bead  work.  Behold,  it 
was  true  that  I  was  constantly  asked  (to  make)  something,  (and)  I 
would  be  paid.  “That  is  why,”  I  would  be  told,  “I  continuously 
told  you  to  learn  to  know  how  to  make  things.  After  these  mats 
are  completed,  and  any  one  is  given  them,  soon  he  (she)  (will)  give 
something  in  return.  And  also  in  regard  to  these  sacks,  when  (any¬ 
one)  is  given  them,  he  (she)  gives  something  in  return,  no  doubt. 
That  is  why  one  is  willing  to  make  things,  because  they  are  benefited 
by  what  is  made,”  I  was  told.  Lo,  surely  when  I  began  to  realize 
it,  what  I  had  been  told  was  true. 

Now  when  I  was  more  than  seventeen,  while  living  outside  some¬ 
where,  after  two  days,  late  at  night  while  I  was  still  sleeping,  (some 
one)  said  to  me,  “Wake  up.”  (The  person)  was  holding  a  match, 
and  lit  it.  Lo,  it  was  a  man  when  I  looked  at  him.19  I  was  as 
frightened  as  possible.  I  trembled  as  I  was  frightened.  When  I 
ordered  him  away,  (my  voice)  did  not  (sound)  natural  when  I  spoke. 
I  was  barely  able  to  speak  to  him.  And  from  then  on,  now  and  then 
men  tried  to  come  to  me.  I  always  had  been  instructed  what  was 
proper.  When  it  was  known  (what  kind  of  a  person)  I  (was),  they 
began  to  try  to  court  me. 
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O'n  a'adtcimo'igk1',  “Na'i',  m'cwapitAge/'siyAn  I'ni  wI'nAtawi- 
'unapa  'miyAnn1' .  W  I'  unapami  'wAnanAga'megonA  wi'  kakAnoneti- 

‘atA  me''teno'i  wapikAnonetiyAnne'.  Ka/tA  wI'nA  me'cemegonA 
mane  kakAnoneti'I'yagAnn1'.  Agwi  menwi'kegin  In  a'ca'wiwa'Hc  t 
5ir'kwawAg  a'mana/'awadtc  uwfka/nwawa'1'.  A'gwi  menwitotago'- 
wadteini  wanapami'wadtcin  a'kyawanidtc  a'ke'kaneme'gowadtc 
a'ca'wiwa'Hc1'.  Inidtca'wadtci  ne''ckitigi  wi'ma'na'edtc  uwi'kani'- 


nawAg 


ki'  >> 


In  a'i'cigk1' 


O'ni  kAbb'twe  meda'swi'cwa'cig  a'tA'swipepo'nwayan  a'meno'- 
10 'kAmigi  na''inadtca'  A'ta'i'minAn  a'wapi'kAmegi  negut  i’kwa'a'  a- 
'wi'tamAg  a'A'ta'imine'kayag^'.  “Ki'nawapenA  negut1'/’  neteg- 
wape'e'.  “I'cema'  ketecimen116',”  onape'  a'i'cidtc1'.  Keya'ApAga- 
winA  ki'citi'wate'e  negut  u'ckina'wa'An  iya'  wi' nawu ' tiwa dtci ' . 


K  Abo  Aw  iya'  pya'nutagkwA'.  Pe'kidtcl,megu  po'sotawi  ke'cadtci- 
15 'e'tiwAgki'.  A' semi ' egw a 'megu  a'A'ta'imine'kadtc1'.  Nepepya- 
dtcimegape'enawA'se'kagwA  negu'ta'  wi'’aiyagke'.  IvAbotwemegoni 
kutAgAn  in  a'pepyadteiwltamadtc  in  uwidtci'u'ckina'wa'Ann1'. 
O'ni  ninan  i'kwa'a'  a'tA'ci'kawidtci  wl'kAkAnoneti'emAgk1'. 
“ Agwima'kago'  wi'i'ca'widtcinn1';  mA'kwadtcima/'megu  ki'kAkAno'- 
20  netipwA'/’  netegw  I'n  i'kwa/wA'.  A'tA'swi'meguneguta'i'aiyagini 
pyawAgi'megu  Inigi  neniwAgki'.  Kageya'megoni  ke'ten  a'wapikA- 
'ckikA'nonAg  i'n  u'cki'nawa'A'.  G'nidtca'  pe''k  a'kaklwinya'- 
wiyagke'.  Ka'cI  pe'kidtci/megu  ke/!tenA  metate/'tawap  ani'anigo'- 


wi  nawAgi 


wawAgki'.  Ini'megu  ni'n  a'a'pedtcinAtawa/nemAgi 
25pa/pegwA  neguta'  ayaiyanin  a'ki'cinawAgk1'. 

Mane  wlnA'megu  netA'ci''kagogi  ne'niwAgi  wi'kAkAnoneti'Agk1'. 
KAbo'twan  a'ke'ka'nemigk1'.  KA'ci  pe'kidtci'megu  neke'teine- 
'cki'megop1'.  KutAgAdtci/megu  neke'kA'Amagop  u'cki'nawa'A 
wl'unapa'miyan111'.  Nekwaiya'ciga'ninanA'Ane'katipennA'. 

30  Obi111',  “  NAtawadtci'megu  ki'unapami  kegenni',n  netegop1',  “‘Ni- 

'cwapitAge''siyAne  kl'u'napammi'/  kete'ne  yowe  a'adtcimo''enanni',” 
netegop1',  “na'kA  kene'ckime'ne  yowe  wawAne'cka'Agi  wi'kakiwi'- 
tamAdtc1'.  Ke'tenanA  mA'n  a'ki'cipwawikwiyena''iyAnn1'.  Aya- 
na'sayani  yowe  ketAga/wanene  wi'ki'citapA'kwimenwiwapAmenani 
3 5  wi 'i' cim enwi 'un ap amiyAn n  1 ' .  Inugi  wi'n  agwi'megu  tAnane'mena- 
nini  wi ' n egu timen wi '  un  a  p  a '  m  iyAn  n  1 ' .  Pe'kima'  winanA  kakAnone- 
tiyAn  o'sAni  mya'cawi'niwAn111'.  Nane'sene'sA'megu.  I'n  a'ca- 
winidtc  o'sAnn1'.  N a'iwapi'kwawaniwAn111' .  Kago''  na''k  a'cima- 
mAtanA’kiwinigin  agwi  wIto'ka'wadtcin  Itepi  wi'anidtc  u'wiwAn111'. 
40  InA  neniwA  na'kA  pe'ki'megu  nanigi''to'i 


twA' 


a  manemAgi 


wi'P'cawidtc 


ugwi''semawA'. 


Inidtca'megu  ninan 
A'sami'megu'  ca/'ck 


a'petu''sawA'.  Agwi'megu  ninA  ke'kane'niAgini  kago'  wi'i'cimi- 
'ke'dtcawidtc1'.  W a'eipAgA 'megu  kinA  tA'cipemeni'yagAp  unapa'- 
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I  lien  I  was  instructed,  “Well,  when  you  are  twenty,20  then  you 
may  desire  to  take  a  husband.  Whoever  is  the  one  whom  you  are 
going  to  take  as  your  husband,  he  alone  is  the  one  with  whom  you 
are  to  talk  when  you  begin  to  talk  with  (a  man).  Do  not  talk  to 
many.  It  is  not  right  for  women  to  have  many  friends.  Their 
husband (s)  will  not  treat  them  well  as  they  are  jealous  when  they 
know  what  (their  wives)  have  been  doing.  That  indeed  is  why 
(women)  are  forbidden  to  have  many  friends.”  That  is  what  I  was 
told. 

Then  soon  when  I  was  eighteen,  in  the  spring  at  the  time  when 
(people)  begin  to  pick  strawberries,  I  accompanied  a  young  woman 
when  we  were  strawberrying.21  “We  will  see  one,”  she  would  say 
to  me.  Then  she  would  say  to  me,  “I  am  just  joshing  you.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact  she  and  one  young  man  had  made  arrangements  to 
see  each  other  over  there. 

Soon  he  came  over  there.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  treated  each  other  kindly.  She  was  helped  by  him  when 
she  was  picking  strawberries.  She  kept  coming  to  me  to  get  me  to 
go  with  her  some  place.  Soon  he  came  with  another  young  man. 
Then  this  young  woman  got  me  to  talk  to  his  fellow  young  man.  “  He 
will  not  do  anything;  you  may  talk  together  quietly,”  that  woman 
told  me.  As  often  as  we  Avent  anywhere  those  men  came.  Finally 
I  surely  began  to  talk  to  that  young  man.  And  then  we  four  went 
around  (together)  a  great  deal.  It  surely  was  enjoyable  (to  hear 
them)  say  funny  things.  Then  it  was  that  I  always  wished  to  see 
him  right  away  when  I  went  anywhere,  that  is  after  I  had  seen  him. 

Of  course  many  men  tried  to  get  me  to  talk  with  them.  Soon  it 
was  known  (what  kind  of  a  person  I  was).  My,  but  they  scolded 
me  severely.  Another  young  man  had  been  selected  for  me  to  take 
as  husband.  (The  other  one)  and  I  were  already  well  acquainted. 

“You  had  better  take  a  husband  right  away,”  I  was  told,  “'When 
you  are  twenty,  you  shall  take  a  husband,’  I  told  you  formerly  when 
I  was  instructing  you.  And  I  forbade  you  to  go  around  with  immoral 
(girls).  Surely  you  are  already  not  doing  right.  I  desired  to  see 
you  well-married  while  I  was  still  living.  But  now  I  do  not  expect 
you  to  be  well-married  to  one  (man).  The  father  of  the  one  with 
whom  you  talk  is  evil.  He  (your  lover)  might  beat  you.  That  is 
the  way  his  father  is.  He  is  always  beating  his  wife.22  And  when 
anything  is  taking  place,  he  will  not  allow  his  wife  to  go  there.  More¬ 
over,  that  man  is  extremely  lazy.23  That  is  why  I  think  the  son 
will  be  like  that.  He  is  always  merely  walking  around.  I  have 
never  known  him  to  do  any  work.  If  you  took  him  as  your  husband, 
you  would  probably  then  be  taking  care  of  him.  He  would  cheat 
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WAnina'une'sA',  kinaiyuga/'mAni  keki'citcagina'i'tu 


miyAn116  . 

keml '  ke  d tea wlwe  kieniin  a '  i ' kwa  wiyAg 


kwe' 


Agwidtca'  Ida  wl’una- 
pamkyAnin111'.  KutA'gA  ki'ukiapami  ninA  na'iinetAknonanA 
wl'wIdtca/wiwAdtci'.  Ki'poniga/'mAkAkAnone/tI'awA  kemanawa/- 
5  tagAnnA'.  Ki'penega'  ke'kanemenane  na'kA  kAkAnoneti'At  ‘  iki 
wi'poniwawananetAmAni  kekago'eknenanni'.  A'gwi  wl’tapwa'e'- 
nanini  kiigo'  a'ci'yAnin111'.  I'ceyumAni  petegi  kepyadtcikneguke- 
'kanemen  a'pe'seta'wiyAn  a'ciwitAmokianin111'.  Ikii  wa/dtci 
tapwa/'enani  kiigo'  a'cPyAnin111'.  Na/'kA  mAkii.  TA'swi  na'P'tb- 
10  yAni  pe/;ki  nemi'ca/tanemmu'.  InigiP'ape'e  wiidtci  ne'ekiknenage 
wawAne'cka'Agi  wi'  kakiwiwitamA  dtc'  ' .  Ke'tenanAmA'ni  na'ina'- 
'megu  wapikakiwiwi'tamAdtc  a'ke'kanemenagke'.  A'poniku'sAdtci 
nekiiwAgki'.  Iyama'ka'ape  kelciP'sawAgi  neguta'  wP'aiyAn111'. 
Inugiga/'  ketAgawatAmegu  ne'guta'  wP'aiyAn  A/'penadtci'. 
15Agwima/'  wi'kago'anetagu'sPyAnini  wawAne'ckii/'iyAnne'.  Mx'kwa- 
dtcima'  kiwita/nidtcin  a'Agawanawadtci  neniwAgi  wi'widtcawiwawa- 
dtc1'.  O  wawAne'cka'a'igii'i'  cii'cki'megu  wi’wapA'ci/'awadtci". 
Wa/dtci  mAtagw!'kawawadtc  agwigii'  wi'uwrwiwaktc  udteitA'ci'ka/- 
wawadtci'.  Ki'kegenidtca'megu'unapam  a'cPmenanA  kwaiya'kwi',” 
20  ne'tegop1'. 

Meda'swi'cag  a'tA'swipepokiwayan111'.  Oni  nA/tawadtc  a/'eimig 
a'wapikAkAnonetfAgki'.  AgwPmegu  medteikwiyen  inanemAginni'. 
IniyAknegu  kutA'g  awA'si  note'  cinene'  kanema  wA' .  A'penadtcF- 
megu,  “Tanina'  kAkAno'netiyanne'/’  nete'eita'  ape'e'.  AgwPmegu 
25  kA'ckipe'kiponikAkAnonetl'Agin111'.  Netute'tanemawA'megu.  On  in 
a/'cirnigA  na/'k  ii'kakiwPtamAgi  ne'guta'  ayayaninni'.  Kiigeya- 


'megon  a'ane'kawAc 


,ki' 


Cewa/nA  kutAgAknegu  a'wA'si  nete'ei'a- 


'pedtcinene'ka/nemawA  na'ckinA'mawigkA'. 

Okiidtca'  kAbo'tw  a/'cimig  a'wapi/'kawidtc  uwi'gewagi  wi'i'ciwi- 
30tamAgki'.  A'penadtcPmegu  netA'ci'kagwA  wi'wPtamAg  a'tA'swina/- 
wAginni'.  0'nni',  “Na'i',  pe'kima/'ninA  neku'seta'wawAgi  keme- 
'so'tanAg^'/’  ne'tenawA'.  “'0'  kikiA  tan  a'uwigiyagwe  ki'i'ciwP- 
tamen116'/’  netegkwA',  aa/gwima'pepe'kinatowa/yAgwin  agwidtca' 
wi'ku'seta'tiyAgw  i'cPkeginni'.  Ninaiyo'  a/gwi  ku'seta'wAgini 
35  keme'so'tanAgki'.  Ta'n  agwi  kiigo'  i'ciwawAne'cka'itotonanin111'. 
Ne7'ki  pyiidtciln\.kAn5netiyAgwe  mA'kwadtcPmegu  ketA''ci'konne'. 
Keke'ka/netAga'*'.  Nekegye'tenamitaVmegu  wi'widtcawPtiyAgwe 
mA’kwakc*'.  ‘Tanina'  A/nwadtcite'/  nete'eita'  A/'peniidtci'.  KinA'- 
megu  me''teno'  iki  a'cita/'ayani  wi'widtca'winanni'. 

40  niegu  ki'menwitotokine'.  A'cimiyAniknegu  nP'i'ca’ 
A'penadtcPmegu  nikni/'kedtcawi'. 
a/gwi  wi'ne'ckinAmonanin111'. 

ninug  a'Pnenani  ke'tenAkneg  ikii  wi'  i'  ca '  wiy  an111 ' ,  ”  netegkwA' 
KAbo'twan  a'Anwadtciyanni'.  Pe'kutagin  a'na'gwaiyagke'.  A'mane- 


Pe'kiga/- 
Na/'k 

Ma'Agi  na/'kA  keme'so'tanAg 
A.gwiga/'  i'ce'cimekianin111'.  Ma /- 
ikii 


45  cita  iiyan 


a  wa  sayag 


iya'  wi'pAgAmi'tamAg  a'uwigiyag 


rke? 


WapA'g  in  a/'niiwudtci  pe'ki'megu  ke'tenA  kiwiinenwitotawapi 
miinwanetA'niawig  a'unapa'miyan111'. 
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you,  for  you  already  know  how  to  do  all  the  work  that  belongs  to  us 
women.  You  really  must  not  take  him  for  your  husband.  You 
must  take  the  other  one  as  your  husband,  the  one  with  whom  I 
think  it  proper  for  you  to  live.  You  must  stop  talking  ivitli  the  one 
you  are  trying  to  love.  If,  however,  I  learn  that  you  talk  again 
with  him,  you  will  cease  to  have  control  over  any  of  our  tilings. 
I  shall  not  believe  anything  you  say  to  me.  Now  I  know  in  the 
past  that  you  listened  to  what  I  told  you.  That  is  why  I  believed 
you  when  you  said  anything  to  me.  And  tills.  As  many  things  as 
you  have  learned  to  make,  I  am  very  proud  of  (them).  That  is  why 
I  would  forbid  you  to  go  around  with  immoral  (girls).  Surely  as 
soon  as  you  began  to  go  around  with  them  we  found  it  out.  You 
are  no  longer  afraid  of  men.  You  formerly  were  afraid  to  go  any¬ 
where  because  of  them.  But  now  you  always  desire  to  go  some¬ 
where.  You  will  be  thought  of  as  naught  if  you  are  immoral.  The 
ones  who  are  moral  are  those  whom  men  want  to  live  with  (i.  e., 
marry).  And  they  will  only  make  sport  of  the  immoral  ones.  That 
is  why  they  bother  them,  to  have  a  good  time  with  them,  not  to 
marry  them.  You  might  as  well  quickly  take  as  your  husband  the 
one  whom  I  permit  you,”  I  was  told. 

I  was  nineteen  years  old.  Then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  begin 
talking  with  the  one  I  was  permitted.  I  did  not  like  him  very  well. 
I  thought  more  of  the  other  one.  Always  I  would  think,  “  Would  that 
I  might  talk  (with  him).”  I  really  couldn’t  stop  talking  with  him. 
I  worried  about  him.  And  I  again  went  around  with  the  one  I  was 
permitted,  when  I  went  anywhere.  Later  on  I  became  acquainted 
with  him.  But  I  always  thought  more  of  the  other  one,  the  one  they 
hated  on  my  account. 

Soon  the  one  I  was  permitted  began  to  try  to  have  me  accompany 
him  to  his  home.  He  always  asked  me  to  go  with  him  whenever  I 
saw  him.  Then  I  said  to  him,  “I  am  very  much  afraid  of  your 
parents.”  “Well,  I  will  go  with  you  to  your  home,”  he  said  to  me, 
“we  do  not  speak  a  different  language,  so  it  is  not  right  for  us  to  be 
afraid  of  each  other.  As  for  me,  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  parents. 
For  I  have  done  nothing  evil  to  you.  As  long  as  we  have  been  talking 
together,  I  have  been  cpiiet  with  you.  You  know  it  too.  I  intend 
that  we  shall  live  quietly  with  each  other.  I  always  think,  'Oh  that 
she  were  willing.’  You  are  the  only  one  with  whom  I  wish  to  live. 
I  shall  treat  you  very  nicely.  Whatever  you  tell  me,  I  shall  do. 
And  I  shall  always  work.  And  I  shall  not  hate  your  parents.  I  am 
not  fooling  you.  What  I  say  to  you  this  day,  I  shall  surely  do,”  he 
said  to  me.  Soon  I  consented.  At  night  we  departed.  When  it  was 
daylight,  I  was  (rather)  ashamed  to  go  where  we  lived  with  him. 
The  next  day  when  he  was  seen,  he  surely  was  treated  very  nicely,  for 
I  had  taken  for  a  husband  24  the  one  they  had  wished  me  to. 

3599°— 25t - 21 
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O'n  u'taiyani  'a''mi'cidtci  na/'k  uto'ce'ki'tagAni  ni'midtcin  ayo'- 
'aiyodtci  mi'cate''siwena1'.  O'ni  ni'nA  netawa/mawAg  a'minAg 
i'nini  na/'kA  kAto'ckA'ca'An111'.  KAbo'twe  na'  kA  no'  kuniA 
nepya dtcinA '  tomegkwA' .  “  Itepi  'anu'/’  netegwA  negkyA'.  'A'na/- 
5gwaiyanni'.  lya'  pya'yaiyanni',  “Aiyo'ku'i,”  ne'tegop1'.  “TcitA- 
pinu'/’  ne'tegop1'.  A'nAna'A'piyanai'.  Ka'cI  newapidteimi'cadtci- 
'egop1'.  Kegime'si'megu  netcagimi'cadtci'egop*'.  'O'ni,  “Na/'kA 
mAnAga'  wi'a'wAnAtA'  ca/'cketo'A',”  ne'tegop1'.  Ayigi'meg  inA 
'A^tawi  mA/dtca'ini  na''kA'  sAgetunapi'dtcigAn  InA  A''tawi' 
10  ca'cke'to'egk1'.  Pe'ki'megu  nlnA  netAnemimAgi'nepa'c  a'na'- 
gwaiyanni'.  NepAgAmimi'ca/te's  a'uwi'giyagke'.  A'wa'pAtAgi 
ne°;kyA'.  A/'natAgi'  sAgetunapidtcigAnni',  “  Inima'ki'nA  nP'cwin 

InA  'wa'nA  kutA'g  unapami'yAne' 

ni'nA, 

a'  i  cig*1  .  Wi  se  niwem  mA'ckimu'ta'eg 
A'to'A'to'p  Ana'kAnAni  na/'kA  na'tA'swi'megu  me'ckwa'swawAgi' 
sogi'sogi''tcigiip1'.  In  a'ki'ca'wiyagke'.  '0'nidtca'  ca/'ek  a'mami'- 
'ciwadtci  kago''i  tcinawamatcigi  wi d  tcawi  wo  'mAgi  ni  mA'dtca'ini 
ta/tAgki'.  O'ni  nlnA  wi'se'niwen111',  mA'ckudtei'sA',  wapi'gunAni 
20  neguti'megu  mA'cki'muta'  a/pe'  A'kwa'wi  pa'ekitigiga'  a/pe' 
a'awAta/gayan111',  Ana/'kAnAna1',  me''sigwAgki'. 

Ke'tenA  winA'megu  kenwa'ci'ma'i  nemenwitotagwA  widtca'wi- 
WAgkA' .  NegyA  na/'kA  pe'ki'megu  nene''ckimegwA  wi'aiyi'cikAkA- 
nonetI/'emAgi  ku'tAgAnni'.  NetA''kawapAmegwA'megku'.  Cewa'n 
25  agwi'megu  kA'ckiponinene'kane'mAgini  nina/nA  ta'ni  'inA  nl'nA 
manwanenugkA'.  Widtca'wiwAgAga'  a'gwi  nl'nA  menwane'- 
mAginni'.  Inidtca  inA  kutA'gA  wa'dtc  A'penadtci  nene'ka'nemAgk1'. 
Kago'  anA'ki'wigini  negyA'megu  nekiwi'tamaw  aVkawapAmi- 
dtci  wi'pwawikutAgAna'kAkAkAnonetI''emAgki'.  Na/'kA  ne'ci'kA 


PkyA'  a  ''rmt.Ao-i'  «AcrfiinnapidtcigAnnit,  “  Inima'ki'nA  ~T/'' 
a'ute'tenAdtci  kAto'ckA'ea'Agk1' 
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30  neguta' 
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ku'tAgAni  ne'niwAn111'/  ine'nAgidtc  u'wiya'.  Na'iwe''siwAgima' 
natawimemya'cki'' atcigi  wawiweti'ni dtci' * ' ,”  netego 'pape'6' . 

On  ape'tawawa'i'ne  ki'cidtca'wiwAgi  kAbo'twe  neponimyanote'. 
35 Ka'o'ni  na/'k  a'adtci'mo'igki'.  “Na'i',  mA'niyap  a/'cawig  iniyu- 
magwa'e  wi'unidtcane'siyagkW6'.  Kago'1  a'wA/dtca'ug  aV'kAtag 
a'gwi  na'imi'dtcigini  wi'pwawiVgotag  ape'no'Ag  utA'pitiyapi'- 
nwawAn111'.  Na/'kA  pA'ganAn  a'gwi  na'ii 
'anwipo'kepyagiwadtc  ape'no'Agki'.  Na/'k 
40  'Apiga/'sugini  wi'pwawi'Ago'sudtc  ape'no'Agki'.  Na/'k  a'gwi 
na'iwawadteiga'ci'negini  widtcawi'wAdtcigi  wi'pwawiV'katwagi'u- 
dtcini'giwadtc1'.  Na/'k  uwiya/'a'Ag  u'ka'twawAn  a'gwi  na'imi'- 
dtciginai\  A'ca/'kiwAgi  na''kA  wi'ga'sipi  wi'pwawima'ce''kawu- 
dtO'.  Ayigi'pinig  ama'cenedtc  in  a'cA,dtci'kwig  u'katwag  udtcini'- 
45  giWAg  ape'no'Agki'.  SAnAge'siwAgiga/'ip  in  a'udtcini'giwadtc1'. 
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Then  he  gave  me  his  horse,  and  the  clothing  which  he  used  at 
dances,  his  finery.  And  I  gave  that  horse  to  my  brothers.  Soon  my 
mother-in-law  came  to  summon  me.  ‘‘Go  over  there/’  my  mother 
said  to  me.  I  departed.  When  I  arrived  there,  “Right  here,”  I  was 
told.  “Sit  down,”  I  was  told.  I  sat  down  comfortably.  Well,  they 
began  to  clothe  me  in  finery.  I  was  clad  all  over  in  finery.  Then, 
<llou  may  also  take  this  kettle  (home),”  I  was  told.  There  were  also 
some  dry  goods  in  it,  and  a  bridle  ivas  in  the  kettle.  I  had  a  very 
large  bundle  on  my  back  when  I  departed.  I  arrived  where  we  lived 
clad  in  finery.  My  mother  looked  at  (the  bundle).  When  she  saw 
the  bridle  (she  said),  “Now  you  have  two  horses.  If  you  had  taken 
the  other  (man)  as  your  husband,  you  wouldn’t  have  been  given 
anything.”  Soon  I  likewise  was  told,  “I  say,  you  take  this  (to 
them).”  Food  was  placed  in  a  sack,  mattings  (were  to  go),  and 
several  belts  of  yarn  were  tied  around  them.  Then  we  were  through 
(with  the  wedding  ceremonies).  And  then  only  the  relatives  of  my 
husband  gave  me  each  something,  usually  dry  goods.  And  I  would 
take  a  sack  or  basket  full  of  food,  beans,  pumpkins  (to  his  people), 
and  mattings  and  corn. 


Surely  my  husband  for  a  long  time  treated  me  nicely.  And  my 
mother  strongly  forbade  me  to  keep  on  talking  with  the  other  one. 
She  watched  me  closely.  But  I  couldn’t  stop  thinking  of  him,  for 
he  was  the  one  I  loved.  I  did  not  love  my  husband.  That  is  why  I 
always  thought  of  the  other  one.  When  anything  was  going  on,  I 
went  around  with  my  mother  as  she  was  watching  me  so  that  I  should 
not  talk  with  the  other  one  again.  And  she  forbade  me  to  go  any 
place  by  myself.  “Go  with  your  husband  when  you  go  any  place. 
They  might  say  something  about  you.  Some  one  might  say  of  you, 
‘she  goes  around  with  another  man.’  Those  who  desire  to  make 
trouble  for  married  couples  are  smart,”  I  would  be  told. 

And  when  I  had  been  living  with  him  for  half  a  year,  soon  I  ceased 
having  catamenial  flows.  Thereupon  I  was  given  instructions  again, 
“Well,  this  is  what  has  happened:  probably  you  are  to  have  a 
child.25  When  anything  is  cooked  and  it  is  burned,  it  must  not  be 
eaten  so  that  children’s  afterbirths  will  not  adhere.  And  nuts  are 
not  to  be  eaten,  so  that  the  babies  will  be  able  to  break  through  the 
caul.  And  in  winter,  one  is  not  to  warm  their  feet,  so  that  the  babies 
will  not  adhere  (to  the  caul).  And  (women)  are  not  to  join  their  feet 
to  those  of  their  husbands,  so  that  (the  babies)  will  not  be  born  feet- 
first.  And  the  feet  of  no  (animals)  are  to  be  eaten.  And  one  must 
be  careful  not  to  touch  crawfish.  Also,  if  these  are  touched  when  one 
is  enceinte,  the  babies  will  be  born  feet-first.  It  is  said  that  (women) 
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Wadtcita/pwa'cag  a'sagitlgi  wi'pwawikenwa'citA'cikutAgi  togi  na'ina'' 
no'cagke'.  A'citl'ginimegon  a/'cawigkl\  Na/'k  uwi'yaa  a  napegA 
wf  pwawima/'cenedtci'.  Ma'cenetega/'ipi  nepo''iwa's  ape'no'Agi 
kl'cinl'giwate  me'po'cagke'.  O''  ca'ckiga'  a'wapAmedtci  na/pegigi 
5  maiyawapAmapi'megu.  Ayigi'pin  a'sASA'gwapig  a'w&'pAmedtci 
pyami'ckwanAglgwawAg  ape'no'Agki'.  Ka'o'ni  na/’kA  ki  cegwi- 
wapAtA'Ag  a'ma'ce''kawudtc  A'peme/gip  a'pedtcina'piwAgkl'.  Agwip 
A'kigi  kA'ckinapI,wadtcin  ape'no'Agki'.  Na/'k  uwiya'a'  a/'ckepyat 
a'ma/'cenedtci  nepo''iwAg  ape'no'Agki'.  I'ni  tA'swaiyAgi  ne'- 
10 'ckitigi  kago''1'.  'O'n  A'penadtci'megu  wl'nato'tAmegi  me''sa'Ani 


wi  uwiwa  cigi  megu 


P'citipi  wi'ke'cawA'u'gowadtc 


ape'no'Agki' 


Na/'kA  ki'cike'kaneti''sugin  a'A'dtci'kwig  i'n  a'ponikago'i''cawig 
unapami'nawAgki'.  Wlne'siwA'gip  a'nl'giwadtc  ape'no'Agki'.  Ki- 
'ciwapimAmadtci'wadtcini  pA'ci  kago'  a'i'ca'i'ca'winidtc  ume- 
15 'sPtanwawa'1'.  In  a'cikeg  I'n  a/'cawigki'.  SAnAgAt\vikudtci  wlnA'- 
megu  pe''k  a'i'kwawiyAgwe  n5'ca'yAgwinn1'.  KekutAgi''topennA'. 
Aneta  ne''segog  ape'no'a'1'.  Cewii'n  a/gwi  ku'tA'mAgwin  i'ce  kudtc 
in  a'cigP'enAgwe  wfi'ca'wiyAgkwe'.  Inidtca'yatuge  wa/dtei  pwa- 
wiku/'tAinAgkwe'.  O  tcagiga'i  ku''tAmAgwe  na'ina'megu'yatug 
20  a'tcagike'kya'wAgwan  Ini 'megu  amA''kwiyAgkwe'.  AwitA  kA'cki- 
ane'kwigi'kAgo'A'.  Ca/'ckidtca'  a'citigini'megu  P'cawipi  na'ina' 
no''caginni'.  Pwawiga'  a'cimedtcin  i'ca'witcig  Inigi  mamya'ke'cka'- 
gutcig  unCtcane'swa/wa'1'.” 


I'n  a'ki'citcagi’adtcimo/'enan  a/'cawigki';  a’pwawikl'cike’ka- 
25netAman  a'pf tci'sA'nAgA'k  a/'no'cagki'.  Agwi  mo'tci'megu  aylg 
inugi  wI'kA'ckike'kanetA'manin111'.  Pano''megu  kl'cino''cayane 
na'ina'  ini  wi'ke'kane'tAman  a ' pi' tci' sAnAgA'k1 ' .  KAbo'twe  ke'tenA 
netAnemi'upi’ckwadtce'.  Nemane'cita'e'.  Agwi'megu  nnni'e'tigin 
itepi  'aiyanin  a'mane'cita/'ayanni'. 

30  KAbo'twani'  cwa'cigA  tA'swiki'ce'sw  a'pyadtci'sagi  no,'kum 
a’pyadtci'.  Negyan  a'pyadtcikAkAnoneti'adtci'.  “  Inima'  magwa/' 
a'kAtawino'cadtci'.  Wi'pAg5'cidtca'A'cigawAgwe  wI'tAno'cadtci'. 
Wa/dtci  wa/wutAmi  pyaiyanni',  tepe''k  a'kwAmAtA'kidtce',”  'inawA 
negyanni'.  A'A'ci/gawadtci'.  Kl'cigawadtcinni',  “Napiwa/nA,  kl'- 
35  'nAtomi  na'ina'  a’kwAmAtA'mugwan111'/ ’  a/'inadtci  neg}Anni'. 


KAbotwan  a  a'kwAmA/tAinani  ne'ci'  kan  Anagwiwiyu'ga'i  ne'ce- 
gi'cegi'cinue'.  Agw  adtcimo'yaninni'.  KAbotwanni',  “Cl!  a'kwA- 
mAtAgAni  winAna'i?”  a'Tcigki'.  “'A'a/'e,”  ne'si,  “ne'cigAniku' 
tAga'wi  neta'kwAmAtAV’  ne'tenawA  negkyA'.  “'6  'pn',”  'Pwa, 
40  “inima/'yatuge  wi'unidtcane/'siyAnni'.  Ni'nA'tomaw  i'niyA'.  cKi- 
'nAtomi/  lWAku dtciyo we V  ’  NomAge'megu  a'kl'cipya^c1',  “Na'i', 
Iteplna'i'a/nu  wigiya'pe'egki' netegkwA'.  A'Ana'kAVmawigki\ 
A'nAnaVpiyan  Ina'  Api'kan  A'pemeg  a'utApi'ka'tawigki\  “Maim 
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have  a  hard  time  when  they  are  born  that  way.  That  is  why  one 
believes  and  fears  (what  one  has  been  told),  so  that  one  will  not 
suffer  a  long  time  at  childbirth.  It  is  better  to  do  what  we  are  told. 
And  no  corpse  is  to  be  touched.  If  it  is  touched  the  babies  would  die 
after  they  are  born,  by  inheriting  it.  And  if  the  dead  are  looked  at, 
they  are  to  be  looked  at  with  straight  eyes.  Also  it  is  said  that  if 
they  are  looked  at  slantingly,  the  babies  will  be  cross-eyed.  And  if 
cranes  are  touched,  the  babies  will  always  look  upward.  The  chil¬ 
dren  will  not  be  able  to  look  upon  the  ground.  And  when  any  one 
drowns,  if  he  is  touched,  the  babies  would  die.  These  are  the  number 
of  things  one  is  forbidden  to  do.  And  it  is  told  that  one  should  carry  . 
wood  always  on  one’s  back  so  that  the  babies  will  be  loosened  (i.  e., 
born  easily).  Again,  after  (a  woman)  knows  that  she  is  pregnant,  she 
is  to  cease  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her  husband.  (Otherwise)  the 
babies  will  be  filthy  when  they  are  born.  When  their  parents  do  not 
observe  this,  (the  babies)  begin  to  move  around.  That  is  the  rule 
when  that  happens.  For  we  women  have  a  hard  time  at  childbirth. 
We  suffer.  Some  are  killed  by  the  babies.  But  we  are  not  afraid 
of  it,  as  we  have  been  made  to  be  that  way.  That  is  probably  the 
reason  why  we  are  not  afraid  of  it.  Oh,  if  we  were  all  afraid  of  it, 
when  we  all  became  old,  that  is  as  far  as  we  could  go.  We  should  not 
be  able  to  branch  out  (to  a  new  generation).  So  at  childbirth  we 
should  do  only  what  we  are  told.  The  ones  who  do  not  do  as  they  are 
told  are  the  ones  who  are  injured  by  their  children.” 

I  have  now  told  you  all  how  it  is,  though  I  did  not  know  about 
this,  namely,  how  hard  childbirth  is.  Even  at  this  time  I  was  not 
able  to  know  about  it.  Only  after  I  had  given  birth  (to  a  child) 
would  I  know  how  hard  it  is.  Soon  surely  my  abdomen  grew  large. 

I  was  ashamed.  When  there  was  a  dance  I  did  not  go  there  as  I 
was  ashamed. 

Soon  after  eight  months  were  by,  my  mother-in-law  came.  She 
came  of  talk  with  my  mother.  “Now  is  the  time  when  she  is  on 
the  point  of  giving  birth  (to  a  child).  We  should  build  (a  little 
wickiup)  beforehand  for  her  so  that  she  may  be  delivered  there. 
That  is  why  I  took  my  time  coming,  (thinking)  she  might  be  sick 
at  night,”  she  said  to  my  mother.  They  built  it.  After  they  built 
it,  she  said  to  my  mother,  “Well,  you  may  summon  me  whenever  she 
is  sick.” 

Soon  I  became  sick  in  the  evening  when  lying  alone.  I  did  not 
tell  of  it.  Soon  I  was  told,  “You  might  be  sick?”  “Yes,”  I 
answered,  “  I  am  sick  and  have  a  little  pain  in  the  small  of  my  back, 

I  said  to  my  mother.  “Oh  ho,”  she  said,  “very  likely  now  is  the 
time  when  you  are  to  have  a  child.  I  shall  summon  her.  For  she 
said,  ‘you  will  summon  me.’”  In  a  little  after  she  came,  she  said 
to  me,  “Come,  go  to  the  little  wickiup.”  (Blankets)  were  spread  for 
me.  When  I  sat  down  comfortably  a  strap  was  fastened  from  above. 
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kl'Ata'pe'nAmagwi  na''ina'i  pe''ki  wapAniAtA'mAnin1  ne'tegop1  . 
A'ckAmidtcI/megu  pe''ki  netAnemi'A'pi'A'pI/'tAmAtA'.  Kageya'  , 
“Ini'  cegi'cinu.  Pe/'kidtca'  wapAmAtA'mAnini  kl'kutAp1  .  Kl  u- 
dtcIgwAnApi  kudtci  tepina''megu  ki'i'cipe,'cigwAp1'/’  a/Tcigkl'. 
5  Inin  a'i'ca'wiyan111'.  A'Ata'penAmagwiyanape'  Api'kan111'.  A'gwima' 
kAfckinI/gidtcintli'. 

Klcinawitepe’kigin  a'kAtawi’  anawi' '  toyani  wI'wAnaglyan111'. 
A'sage''siwadtc  AtA'cinAna'i'ka'witcig  i''kwawAgkl'.  “KfmAma- 
to'mopennA'/’  In  a'I/yowadtci'.  Ne'samawAn  In  a'ku'nawAn  a'a'- 
10wAnadtci  no''kummA';  a'mawiniAmatomadtc  k'kwawAni  na'inO'ea- 
.  dtciganidtcinni'.  O'n  a/'pyadtc  I'n  i'kwawA'  sa'sa'simegon  a'Ana- 
'po'kadtci  nata'winon111'.  Kl'ca'pd'kadtclnni';  “Na'i',  ki'kl'ki'- 
megu  nawAdtcitcItApidtce'.  Kl'kegyanenapwA  wi'pwawikl'pi'sa- 
dtci'/’  'a'i^tc1'.  Ki'citcItApi'igini  newk'cemeg  a'se/'swamidtc1';  o'n 
15  a'mena'i'Hc1'.  Kl'cimena'idtcin  a'wapi/nagadtcr.  A'peminowl'- 
nagadtc  a'tetepi'nagadtc  Ini  wlgl'yapa'1'.  A'a'wiyani  tepina'  peme'- 
gadtcini  pAgApA'kwa'AmwA'.  “Nowinu'  kwiy e' sa' I 'wAnan n ‘ ”  Iwa'- 
pe'6'.  Na'kape'  a'wapi'nagadtci  pemegadtcini  na'kA'megu  pAgA- 
pA'kwa'igawA'.  “Nowlnu'  a'i'ckwa'sa'I'wAnan111'/’  ini  na'kape' 
20a'i'dtci'.  Nyawenwi  kl'citetepi'nagadtc  a'pl/tigadtci'7  na/'k 
a'me'na'^tc1'.  “  Ini'kudtci  wl'nl/ginidtci'.  Me'cena'  wl'cegi- 
'cinwA'.  Ca/'cki  wlgadtci'cime'ku'.  Kl'kegyanidtcigwA/nanapwA 
tepina''  i'ci'  ca/'ck1'/’  I'wa.  Ke'tenAdtcI'megu  I'n  a'nlgidtci 
kwiye''sa'A'. 

25  I'ni  a'kfcike'kane'tAman  a'pI'tAmAtAmeg  a/'no'cagki'.  Kl'cino- 
'cayani  na/'k  agwidtclmegu  na/'kA  pa'ci  negu'ta'  tAnAmAtAma- 
ninni'.  Nemenwipema/te's1'.  Apeno''a'An  a'pA'ke'cA'mawudtc 
uwl'nwi  negutidtci'c  A'ku'cA'mawap1'.  A'ckigenigiga/'megu  'aiyopi 
mo'co'wagAnni'.  A'sogi''tawudtci  wadtci  pA'ke'cA'mawu'Hc*'. 
30  A'kogedtcanedtci'.  WapAnig  In  a'te'klnedtci  te’klna'gAnegki'. 
O'n  uwl'mvig  uwlya'sa'  a'tetepa'kwi'se'tawudtci  pApAgiwaiya'a' 
u'ce'keg  A'pa'kwi'se'tawap*'.  “  Kf cl’k a ' el' kawi' se ' tawaw  aiya'pl'- 
'tcina'i  wi'kegenipA'klnwiyadtci'/’  ne'tegop*'.  In  a'to'tawAgki'. 
A'gwi  wl'nA  nl'nA  na'ikoge'nAginni'.  NegyA  nenAna'I'kAmagkwA'. 
35  Ne'sugunage'sidtc  a'pA'kl'nwiyadtc1'.  Agwiga'  ayl'gi  ka'lvAm  utA'- 
tAgin  a/'notAgi  nl'cuguni'megu. 

'0'nni',  “Kl'a'pedtci'megute''klnawA':  tclgitepa'kidtce',  wtlgi- 
'sigl'wa'kidtce',  wawagApaiya'kidtce'.  Inima'  wadtci  wlgatApine- 
dtci  wl'i'ci'giwadtc!'.  A'inApinedtci  wI'co'cka'kwi'giwadtci'.  KAta- 
40  wiga''megu  negutawa'Ime  tc^klnap1'.  Na,!k  a'gw  apedtci'soge'ne- 
dtcinni\  Wawapi''soneg  A'sapi  kl'cinonowadtcini  wI'pwawi'utAmi- 
'I'wawadtci'.  .Kwaiya'cidtca'  me'cena'  nane'sA'piwAgi  neguta' 
a'yagin  a'pwawiki'kl'twawadtci'.  Iniga'  a'sa'soge'nawadtc  anetA® 
pagi'sena'wadtcinimegon  a'mai'y5nidtci'.  UtAmi''egog  a'A'ci''awa- 
45  dtc  a'sa's6ge'nawadtci'/’  ne'tegop*'. 
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‘‘lou  are  to  hold  on  to  this  when  you  begin  to  feel  intense  pain,”  I 
was  told.  I  then  felt  more  intense  pain.  After  a  while  I  was  told, 
‘‘Lie  down.  When  you  begin  to  suffer  acute  pain  you  are  to  try  to 
sit  up.  Y ou  are  to  sit  on  your  knees  and  you  are  to  sit  erect.”  I  did 
so.  I  would  hold  on  to  the  strap.  (The  child)  could  not  be  born. 

After  midnight  I  was  nearly  unable  to  get  up.  The  women  who 
were  attending  me  became  frightened.  Then  they  said  among  them¬ 
selves,  “We  shall  pray  (for  help).”  My  mother-in-law  took  Indian 
tobacco  and  went  to  a  woman  skilled  in  obstetrics  for  help.  And 
when  that  woman  came,  she  at  once  boiled  some  medicine.  After 
she  had  boiled  it,  she  said:  “Let  her  in  any  case  sit  up  for  a  while. 
Y  ou  must  hold  her  so  that  she  will  not  fall  over.”  After  I  was  made 
to  sit  up,  she  spat  upon  my  head;  and  she  gave  me  (the  medicine) 
to  drink.  After  she  had  given  me  (the  medicine)  to  drink,  she  began 
singing.  She  started  to  go  out  singing  and  went  around  the  little 
wickiup  singing.  When  she  danced  by  where  I  was,  she  knocked  on 
the  side.  “Come  out  if  you  are  a  boy,”  she  would  say.  And  she 
would  again  begin  singing.  When  she  danced  by  she  again  knocked 
the  side.  “Come  out  if  you  are  a  girl,”  she  would  say  again.  After 
she  sang  four  times  in  a  circle,  she  entered  (the  wickiup).  And  she 
gave  me  (medicine)  to  drink.  “Now  it  will  be  horn.  She  may  lie 
down.  Only  lay  her  down  carefully.  You  must  hold  her  knees 
straight  up,”  she  said.  Lo,  sure  enough,  a  little  boy  was  horn. 

Then  I  knew  how  painful  childbirth  was.  After  I  had  borne  (the 
child)  I  was  not  in  pain  in  any  spot.  I  was  well.  They  cut  off  the 
baby’s  navel  with  one  inch  of  the  cord  on  it.  A  brand-new  pair  of 
scissors  was  used.  They  tied  up  the  place  where  he  was  cut.  His 
belly  was  washed.  The  next  day  he  was  placed  in  a  cradle.  And 
they  tied  a  little  piece  of  meat  on  his  navel  with  a  cloth  going  around 
(his  body),  tying  it  on  his  abdomen.  “You  must  moisten  him  once 
in  a  while  so  that  his  umbilical  cord  will  drop  off  soon,”  I  was  told. 
I  did  so  to  him.  I  did  not  wash  him  myself.  My  mother  attended 
to  him  for  me.  In  three  days  his  umbilical  cord  dropped  off.  He 
could  not  draw  the  milk  out  for  two  days  when  I  nursed  him. 

Then,  “You  must  always  keep  him  in  a  cradle:  (otherwise)  he 
might  have  a  long  head,  (or)  he  might  be  humpbacked,  (or)  he  might 
be  bow-legged.  That  is  why  they  are  placed  carefully,  so  they  will 
(not)  be  that  way.  When  they  are  tied  that  way  they  will  be 
straight.  They  are  kept  in  cradles  for  nearly  one  year.  Again,  they 
are  not  to  be  held  all  the  time.  They  are  placed  in  a  swing  after 
they  suckle  so  that  they  will  not  he  a  nuisance.  They  become 
trained  to  be  left  alone  when  one  goes  some  place,  if  they  are  not 
cry-babies.  And  when  they  are  constantly  held  some  cry  when  they 
are  laid  down.  (People)  are  bothered  by  them  when  they  get  them 
used  to  being  constantly  held,”  I  was  told. 
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Ne'swapitAgi  ne'swi  tA'suguni'  sagidtci  netaW1'. 

O'ni  klbo'tw  a'wapipe'klnawidtci  wIdtca'wiwAgkA\  Agwi'megu 
me d tci  'k  wly  en  a  pyadtci'cimenwa'wite'  i'ca'widtcinni'.  Keya'ApA- 
ga'  PniyA  i'kwii'a'aiyow  aya'pwawi'unapa/miyani  kaklwlAamAgA 
5kago'  ana'inadtcimo'ate'e\  “  Pe'ki'megu  klnanA  ketA'cimenwito'-1 
tawA  pe'kiga'  wi'naiyow  InA  klwA  kutAgAni  ne'niwAni  meAodtcP- 
megu  unapamIwA'.  NlAi  a'cike'ka/nemAgk1'.  ‘Agwi  nAna'ci  wT- 
'ponl'katlyAgwin111',  moAci'megu  kuAAgAgi  widtca'wiwAgkwe', 
itlwAgiga4',”  a'inadtcimo'ate'e'.  Kageya'megbni  ke'ten  a'tapwa- 
10  Aawate'eyatugke'.  Inina'megon  u/dteiwap  a'wapi'Anemimya'cito'- 
tawidtci'.  I'cega'  wlnA'meg  i'n  i'kwa'a'  a'kegya'ckAtawanemedtc 
a '  m  en  wi  t  o  t  a '  win  i d  tc 1 ' .  Wlnaiyuga'  a/ gw  uwlweme'gudtcini  neniwa' 
a'wawAne'cka'idtci'.  Kageya/'megu  newapinane/'segopi'. 


“Iniku'i  yo'we  witdtci  ne'cki'menani  me'cemegOnA  wi'kAnonetl- 
15'Adtci  neniwAgki'.  ‘MeAencP'megu  wi'unapami'wAnanA  ki'kAkAno- 
neAl'awA',’  waAcine'nane'6',”  netegwA  ne'gkyA'.  “Kageya'ma' 
kl'a'kwa'apwA  ke'gwi'swaw  a'a'pedtcipegi'cki'katiyagkwe'.  Nepo- 
'iwAgima/'  apeno'Ag  a'a/'kwawadtci',”  neAegop1'. 

KAboAwani  katawina'etuna/mo'idtci  negwi'se'emenan  a'a'kwA'- 
20mAtAgki'.  Pe'kiAnegu  nekwmAtawi'cita'6'.  Kageya'megon  a'nepo- 
'idtci'.  KA'ci  pe'kidtci/megu  kl'cagudtci'  sAnAgAtw  a'nepo'kagki'. 
KAnagwA'megu  wi'pwawimya'cita'agki'.  “Ini  kudtci  ybwe  wa/dtc 
adtcimo/'enani  mI/'ckutAJ  a'tA'ci'sa'sagi'agwe  y5we',”  netegbp1'. 
“  Inima'  wadtci  pwawina'ipAgAmedtc  unidtcane’si/nawAgki'.  Awa- 
25'si'meg  i'ciki'cagudtcita'ana'A  na/ne'seteY’  neAegop1'.  Kl'cipItA'- 
'udtc  awA'si'megoni  nemya'cita/'ayanni'.  Nyawugun  a'Anagwigin 
a'A'cAmAgedtci  pitA'watcigk1'.  A'wapi'A'ci'Aoyage  ml'cate/'siwen 
a'ckigegi'inegku'.  Ki'ciAoyag  a'nAtawa/nemAgi  wi'u'ce'kl'AgetA'.“ 
Netcagi'megunene'kane'mawAg  ape'no'Ag14'.  NeguA  In  ame'- 
30  'kawAgi  meAodtci',  “MA'nAmagwa/'  a'pl'tcitepa'nAge'e  netape'no'em 
a'plAcitepana'sutA',”  nete'cita'e'.  On  In  a'u'ce'kI''Agedtci  wfugwi- 
'siya/ge  tatAgki'. 

O'n  A'ckAdtcima'  awA'sima/'meg  a'Anemimya/'cawidtci  wldtca/- 
wiwAgkA'.  NanIgi,A6'IwA'.  Cewii/nA  nene^ckimegwA  negyA  wfpe- 
35 'cegwa/'iyanni\  O'ni  na/'kA  kAbbAwe  ne'gyA  'a/'nepegki'.  Nl- 
'cwapitAginyanA'nwi  aAA'swipepo'nwayanni'.  Pe'ki'megu  nekl- 
'cagudtcita'e'.  Tcagi'megu  neme,'kwanet  aAna'inadtcimo/'ite'e'. 

O'n  u/dtciwap  a'wapike'tenAne'cipemenAmani  niyawi'.  Pe'ki- 
dtci/megu'  sA/nAgAtwi'.  Agwi  nAna/'c  A'cenugini  ml'kedtcawlwe- 
40nni'.  KAnagwA'megu'  ca/'cki  wl'klwltagki'.  “'Wana'i  ke'tenA 
menwitota'wigwani  negyA  kago'  wl'na'i'Aoyan  aAA'cI/'kawidtci<. 
Ami'cawiwana/ni  nlnA  mAni  pwawike'kanetAma/ne'  i'ci  mi'kedtea/- 
wlwen  i'kwa/wiwenni'  ?  AwA'sPmeg  i'ciketemage'si'ka'A  pwawiki- 

a  Harry  Lincoln  tells  me  the  modern  form  is  wi'A'ce'ki-;  and  similarly  in  other  forms. 
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I  lived  outside  for  thirty- three  days.26 

Then  soon  my  husband  began  to  act  differently.  He  did  not  treat 
me  at  all  the  way  he  had  done  when  he  was  acting  nicely.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  young  woman  with  whom  I  used  to  go 
around  before  I  was  married  had  been  telling  him  something.  ‘‘You 
are  treating  her  so  well,  but  your  wife  formerly  was  the  same  as 
married  to  another  man.  (That  is)  what  I  know  about  her.  ‘We 
shall  never  stop  talking  to  each  other  even  if  we  marry  other  (per¬ 
sons),’  they  said  to  each  other,”  she  kept  on  telling  him.  Finally  he 
apparently  really  believed  her.  From  that  time  on  he  began  to 
treat  me  badly.  That  young  woman  was  made  jealous  because  he 
treated  me  well.  That  was  why  she  kept  on  telling  him  stories.  As 
for  her,  the  men  would  not  marry  her  as  she  was  immoral.  Finally 
(my  husband)  began  to  beat  me.27 

“That  is  why  I  formerly  forbade  you  to  talk  to  any  men.  That  is 
why  I  said  to  you,  ‘You  must  talk  only  to  the  one  whom  you  are  to 
marry,’  ”  my  mother  said  to  me.28  “  Finally  you  will  make  your  son 

angry  if  you  are  always  having  trouble  with  each  other.  Babies  die 
when  they  become  angry,”  29  I  was  told. 

Soon,  when  our  little  boy  nearly  knew  how  to  talk,  he  became  ill. 
I  felt  very  sorrowful.  Later  on,  indeed,  he  died.  It  is  surely  very 
hard  to  have  death  (in  the  family).  One  can  not  help  feeling  badly. 
“That  is  why  I  told  you  about  it  when  you  were  both  unfortunately 
frightening  him,”  I  was  told.  “  That  is  why  children  are  not  struck. 
One  would  feel  worse  if  one  had  beaten  (the  child),”  I  was  told.  I 
felt  worse  after  he  was  buried.30  The  fourth  day  we  fed  those  who 
buried  him  in  the  evening.  We  began  to  make  every  kind  of  new 
finery.  After  we  had  made  it,  I  began  to  think  over  the  one  whom 
we  should  adopt.  I  thought  of  all  the  babies.  I  found  one  as  if  this 
way:  “This  one  perhaps  is  loved  as  much  as  I  loved  my  baby,”  I 
thought.  Then  we  adopted  him,  so  that  we  in  a  way  had  a  son. 


And  then  later  on  (my  husband)  became  meaner.  He  was  lazy. 
But  my  mother  forbade  me  to  be  divorced.31  And  soon  my  mother 
died.  I  was  twenty-five  years  old.  I  felt  terribly.  I  remembered 
everything  she  told  me  from  time  to  time. 

And  from  that  time  I  really  began  taking  care  of  myself.  It  was 
very  hard.  Work  never  ended.  (A  person)  could  not  just  stay 
around  (and  do  nothing).  “Surely  my  mother  treated  me  well  in 
teaching  me  how  to  make  things.  What  would  have  happened  to 
me  if  I  had  not  known  work  suitable  for  women  ?  I  should  have  been 
even  poorer,  if  my  mother  had  not  instructed  me,”  I  thought  all  the 
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'cikegye'kimite'e  ne/gkyAV)  nete'cita'e'meg  A,'penadtc1’.  A'a'ci'a- 
'ci'toyanimegu  kago’i  ke'tenAbnegu  nena'imPnegopi  wl’u'ce'kltA- 
mo/'iyanIlI\  Oni  nlnA  kl'ck'toyan  ami' cPwayan111'.  Meno'kA'- 
migin  a'A'tci'gayani  kiigo'  a'wigadtci'kAmanni'.  Ke'tenA  klnagwi. 

5  kl'cikegini  newAdtcawA/dtca'u'.  -  Pepoginiga'  agwi  kwmAtawiwA- 
dtca'o/yaninIli'. 

O'ni  wPtca'wiwAgA'  ca'cki'megu  a'tA'cimya/'cawidtc1'.  Nlmi- 
'etlgin  a/gwi  wito'ka/widtcini  wl'mawiw4pA/gayanni'.  KAbo'- 
twiinni';  “Na'i/,  awadtci  ne'gyA  a'kl'ci'A''cenudtci  netA'cimAnA- 
10  ketema/gi'egkwA'.  I'cega/'  wlnaiyowe  negy  a'nane'ckimidtci  wl'pe- 
'cegwa/'iyani  wa/dtci  mAbiA  tA'ciketema/gi'Ptc*'.  Agwigii'wPnA 


menwane'mAgin111'.  Inugigii 
IvutAgaiyowega'  nlnA  manwa/neniAgkA 


win  awit  u'wiya'A 


wa 


5wA'  ” 


) 


ne'cki'mi's-4'. 
WinAga'  nene'ckPna- 
nete'cita'6'.  Ki'ki'kimegon  ii'wapiwapAgayani  nlmi’e'- 
15tlginni'.  Pe'kimego'n  a'ke'tca'kwadtci'.  “  InAga'yatuge  wi'nawA- 
dtci  wadtci  ki'ki'ke/'siyAn  Ttepi  wi/-aiyAnni a'i'cidtci'.  “NetA- 
gawanawAku'  wi'nawAgki',”  netenawape.  NAtawadtc  a'wapimaml- 
we''ci'wAgki'. 

“KutAgAgi  nAtawi'uwiwinu  ma'kwate'sitcigkl\  Agwima'  mAni 
20nAna'ci  wI'kA'ckimenwiwidtcawitIyAgwinni'.  Aya'cikudtci  mA'kwa- 
dtci  tA'ciwidtcawinani  kewapimya'ca/wi'.  Medtci'waga'  nlnA  nete- 
'cita'e  wi'wldtcawinanni'.  I'cema'  neta'cimegop*'.  Kiyawi  wl- 
'menwitota'wiyAniga'yatuge  wii/dtci  a/'cimig  agwiga'  ketemagi’i- 
yAnni'.  Inidtca'  wi'udtcipe'cegwa'iyAgkwe'.  KfnagwAdtea'megu. 
25Menwawi'kApA  kudtci  wi'a'pedtciwidtcawitIyAgw  i'cita/'ayAnne'. 
MA'kwadtcima/'  nu’kedtca/wf  kApA  wT'pwawiketemage'siyAgkwe\ 
Nlnaiyo  ini  pyadtci'ca/wiyani  keke'kanemm1'.  MA'kwadtci  nemami- 
'kedtcawi'.  Ka'oni  ki'nA  plne'cPmegu  a'wapikya/wayAnni'.  Agwi- 
ga'nln  u'wiya'A  kAkAnonetl'yanini  ne''ki  kl'ciwIdtca'witIyAgkwe\ 
30  Inugidtca'  mAni  mamA'kadtci'megu  kl'pe'cegwa/'ipennAy’  netena"^'. 

“  Ke'ten  Ini  wI’ponidtea'Ini'cawi'.  Kl'wapimenwi'toton110'.  Na'kA 
nl'maml/'kedtcawi'.  A'gwi  wl'na'i'anomiyAnini  kago'  a'cl'yAnin111'. 
Aiyo'  u'dtciwiipi  klnA'megu  kl'wawanetA  wi'Anemi'cawiyAgkwe',” 
netegkwA'.  “  KAnagwA'megu,  agwi'megu  wl'pA'citapwa'tonanin 
35  aiyigwamItA'cimenwadtcimoyAn  A'sami  kenwa'ci  kepyadtcikete- 
magi'i,”  ne'tenawA'.  Agwi'ku'  kA'cke'cP'wAgin111'.  A'na/gwaiyan 

:  Agwidtea'- 


kwA' 


a’pyadtcime'cenidtci'.  “Tapwa'tawinnu'/’  neteg 
'megu,”  netenawA'.  NetA'cike'tenegwA'megu. 
wi'aiyAnniV’  netegkwA'.  A'ke'tcimaiyoyan  on  a'pAgi/'senidtci'. 


“  Agwi 


neguta' 


40  Ne'ci'sa'  a'uWigiwadtc  a/'aiyan  lya'  in  a'nepai'yanin111'.  WapA- 
gini  ne'ci'sa'A',  “Nemanige  kepyadtcinepawipennA'.  KagO'megu 
kete'cawiV’  netegkwA'.  “Pe'kiku'  nemya'citotagwA  wldtca'wi- 
WAgkA< .  Inidtca'  a'cagwane'moyan111',”  ne'tenawA'.  “Me'sotawima' 
keke'kanemegop  a'ketemagi'e'k*'.  Agwidtca'  u'wiya'A  wl'anwii- 
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while.  Whenever  I  made  anything  I  surely  was  given  clothing  to 
wear  in  exchange.  And  when  I  made  something,  I  gave  it  away.  In 
the  spring  when  I  planted  anything  I  attended  to  it  carefully.  Surely 
I  cooked  it  when  it  grew.  In  winter  I  did  not  lack  things  to  cook 


And  my  husband  did  nothing  but  act  meanly.  When  there  was  a 
dance  he  would  not  allow  me  to  go  and  see  it.  Soon  I  thought, 
“Well,  now  that  my  mother  has  gone,  this  fellow  treats  me  meanly. 
It  was  because  my  mother  forbade  me  to  become  a  divorcee  that  (I 
allowed)  this  fellow  to  ill-treat  me.  Besides  I  do  not  love  him.  Now 
no  one  would  scold  me.  And  I  love  the  other  one.  I  hate  this  one.” 
I  began  to  see  dances  in  spite  (of  what  he  had  said) .  He  was  fearfully 
angry.  “  It’s  because  you  may  see  that  man  is  why  you  are  perverse 
in  going  there,”  he  said  to  me.  “I  want  to  see  him,”  I  would  say  to 
him.  I  began  to  chase  him  away. 


“You  may  marry  other  (women)  who  are  quiet  (i.  e.,  moral).  We 
shall  never  he  able  to  live  nicely  together.  While  I  was  living 
quietly  (i.  e.,  morally)  with  you,  you  began  to  act  badly.  And  it  was 
not  my  idea  to  live  Avith  you.  It  was  because  I  was  told.  I  suppose 
I  was  permitted  so  that  you  would  treat  me  well  and  not  abuse  me. 
So  now  we  will  be  divorced.  You  must  go.  You  could  have  behaved 
nicely  if  you  had  wished  us  to  live  together  always.  You  might  have 
been  working  quietly  so  that  we  should  not  be  poor.  You  know  how 
I  have  been  doing.  I  have  been  working  quietly.  And  you  without 
reason  began  to  he  jealous.  I  have  not  talked  to  any  one  as  long  as 
Ave  have  been  living  together.  But  noAV  Ave  must  surely  be  divorced,” 
I  said  to  him. 

“Truly  from  now  on  I  shall  stop  acting  that  way.  I  shall  begin  to 
treat  you  nicely.  And  I  shall  work  diligently.  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  refuse  Avhat  you  ask  me.  From  now  on  you  shall  have  control  of 
what  we  shall  continue  to  do,”  he  said  to  me.  “No,  I  shall  not 
believe  you  though  you  may  do  your  best  to  speak  nicely.  You  have 
ill-treated  me  too  long,”  I  said  to  him.  I  AAras  not  able  to  chase  him 
away.  As  I  was  leaving  he  came  and  seized  me.  “Believe  me,”  he 
said  to  me.  “  No,  indeed,”  I  said  to  him.  He  held  me  there.  “  You 
are  not  going  off  any  place,”  he  said  to  me.  I  cried  bitterly  and  he 
let  me  go. 

I  went  where  my  uncle  (mother’s  brother)  lived  and  slept  there.32 
The  next  day  my  uncle  said  to  me,  “It  is  strange  that  you  came  and 
slept  with  us.  Something  has  happened  to  you.”  “My  husband 
treats  me  very  badly.  That  is  Avhy  I  was  unwilling  (to  keep  on  living 
with  him),”  I  said  to  him.  “It  is  known  broadcast  that  he  abuses 
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neme'kini  wl'pe'cegwa/’iyAn  a  ’  cl  tii  ’  a '  w  An  an 11 1  ' .  Nlnaiyo  win  a'gwi 
wi'netckime/naninni'.  Wl'tcawA'pl'tcikudtci'megurnenwito'tatIg  i  ci- 
genw  a'wldtcawi'tlginn1'.  Nlnaiyo  mAnA  wIdtca'wiwAgA  nemen- 
witd'tawawA';  wI'iia  na/’kA  nemenwit5tagkwA'.  A'penadtci'megu 
5  newA/dtca'egwA  mi'kedtcawlyaninni’.  'O'  kAbo'twe  mya'citotawAg 
aya'citA'cimenwitotawidtci  na/'k  aya'cimA’kwa dtciklwlta dtci  kiigo'' 
i'ciwapinAnodtcikyawayanne',  awitA  menwanetA'mowa'sA  tclna- 
wamatcigki'.  Ke'tenaiyuge  nl'nA  mya''cawi'ka'A'.  PAgi'cit  awitA'- 
megu  uwl'ya'Ani  ne'ckimegu'sA  tclnawa'madtci'i'.  NlnAga'  wAni- 
lOnawe  tA'citapaneminaP'.  Mame'ci'k  aiyo'megu  awitA  na'kA 
me'kawiyaga'  In  ami’cimenwawigwannA'.  Ke'ten  Inami'ta'i  petegi'- 
meg  a'pedtcinAtawanemAg  I'niyA  manwawitA\  Kwaiya'ciyuga' 
kl'cine'ckinawa/'iyaga'A'.  NlnAdtca/’megu  ne'ci'kA  tA'cinene- 
'kanernI'yaga'A'.  Ke'tena'i  wl'nAga'  awitA  tA'cinene'kanemi'sA'. 
15  Ki'cagudtci'megu  ne'cki'nawi'sA'/’  netegwA  ne'ci'sa'A'.  “Na'i', 
ne'cemmi'7  pe'ki'megu  mA'nln  a'kwimmawipe'se'cayAn  a'kl'ci'A'pI- 
'tcigiyAnniV’  In  a’i'cidtci'.  “KawAgi  kudtci  kenene'kanetapetuge 
ke'gyA  a'ina'inadtcimo'enugwanni\  Wawu'sa'idtca'i  kl’wapiwawAne- 
'cka'1'.  MA'kwadtcidtca/'megu  wapAml'yagApA  neniwAgki'.  ‘MA'nA 
20magwa'  amimenwito '  tawitA' ,  ’  a'inanemawAtanAdtca'  I'nA  na''k 
ami‘unapa'miyAnnA'.  WAnim5dtc  InA  menwitoto'k®',  mA'kwadtci'- 
megu  kl'tA'ciwIdtca'wiwawA\  Ka'tA  na/'kA  kutAgA  nAtawaneml'- 
yagAnni\  Agwiku'  aylgi  menwikegini  manenwi  wl'unapamiyagw 
a'i'kwawiyagkwe'.  TatA''cimap  i'kwaw  In  a/'cawOtc1'.  Me'todtc 
25  a'peme'citodtci  nemwA'.  Ini,  ne'cemml';  a'inane'menani  wfi'ca'- 
wiyAnni'.  A'kI'ci'A'cenudtci  ke'gyA  wadtc  aiyadtcimo''enani  nlnA 
tatAg  a'ke’kanetAin5''iyanni'.  Na'kA  niA'n  inugi  pe'cegwa/'iyAne 
kAna'i  negutawa'lne  nl'cwawa'Inega'  ca'cki  klklw!ta'kApA'.  Ca/'cki 
tA'ci  mami'kedtca'wI'kApA'.  Me'cenAdtca'  Inina'  unapa'mi'kApA'.” 
30  netegwA  ne'ci'sa'A'. 


Inidtcameg  a'pe'cegwa''iyanni'.  Kudtc  A'penadtci'megu  neku- 
dtci'kagwA'  cewa'n  agwi'megu  pA'ciwatawi  wl'nayapike'ca'dtci- 
'Agki'.  Pe'ki'megu  nene'ckinawawA\ 

On  IniyA  aya'ca'cke'sP'iyani  kakAnone'tlyanA  kAbo'tw  u'wIwAn 
35  a'nepenPtc1'.  Negutawa'lne  kl'cipe'cegwa/'iyani  kl'cipanldtci  na'kan 
a'wapI'kawOtc1'.  KutAgAgi  wl'nA  mane'megu  netA'cl'kagogi' 
cewa'n  a'gwi  kAkAnonetI'Aginni'.  Kaon  InA  kAbo'tw  a'wapikAkA- 
nonetl'Agi  nekl'ciyuga'ane'ka/tlpen  aya'A'ckigiyagke\  'O'ni  kAbo'tw 
a'nanAtu'tawidtci  wadtcipe'cegwa'iwananni'.  A'adtcimo'Agi  nanaoA- 
40  dtci'meg  a'ca'wiyanni'. 

“Pe'ki  nl'kA!  NAnotanemenowAgwanni'.  ApinAga'  m5''tcima' 
unapamiwAne'megu  keponina'wunne'.  Nawunanega'  mo'tc  awitA 
kA'ckimAdtcinonAga'A  kago'i  wi'inenanni\  Mamadtcigiyu'meg 
adtci'mi  kApA'.  Kete'cawi  tatAg  a'unapamiyAnni'.  Napi  nlnaiyowe 
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you.  No  one  will  reproach  you  if  you  think  of  being  divorced.  I 
myself  will  not  scold  you.  It  is  a  rule  that  a  married  couple  should 
alike  treat  each  other  well.  As  for  me,  I  treat  the  one  with  whom  I 
live  (i.  e.,  wife)  well  and  she  treats  me  well.  She  always  cooks  for  me 
when  I  am  working.  And  if  I  were  suddenly  to  treat  her  badly  while 
she  was  still  treating  me  well  and  while  she  was  still  living  morally, 
were  I  to  become  jealous  over  something  without  reason,  her  relatives 
would  not  like  it.  For  I  surely  would  be  doing  wrong.  If  she  cast 
me  ofF  none  of  her  relatives  would  scold  her.  Every  one,  all  over, 
would  be  glad  of  what  happened  to  me.  Certainly  I  should  not  find 
one  (woman)  who  behaved  as  well.  Surely  I  should  always  want 
back  the  one  who  behaved  well.  (But)  I  might  have  angered  her. 
I  alone  should  be  thinking  of  her.  Surely  she  would  not  think  of  me. 
She  would  hate  me  as  much  as  possible,”  my  uncle  said  to  me.  “  Well, 
my  niece  (sister’s  daughter),  now  you  are  of  sufficient  age  to  listen 
attentively,”  he  said  to  me.  “You  probably  still  think  of  what 
your  mother  told  you.  You  may  foolishly  begin  to  be  immoral.33 
You  should  look  at  men  quietly  (i.  e.,  without  an  immoral  purpose). 
Whomever  you  think  will  treat  you  well  is  the  one  whom  you  should 
take  for  your  husband.  If  he  happens  to  treat  you  well,  you  should 
live  quietly  with  him.  Do  not  again  desire  another  (husband).  For 
it  also  is  not  right  for  you  women  to  have  many  husbands.  A  woman 
who  does  that  is  gossiped  about  a  good  deal.  It  is  the  same  as  if  she 
goes  from  man  to  man.  That,  my  niece,  is  what  I  want  you  to  do. 
Because  your  mother  is  gone  is  why  I  tell  you  as  I  understand  it. 
And  if  you  are  now  divorced  you  should  stay  (single)  for  at  least  one 
or  two  years.  You  should  just  be  working  diligently.  Then  you 
might  marry  that  one,”  my  uncle  said  to  me. 


And  so  I  became  divorced.  Of  course  (my  former  husband)  was 
always  trying  to  get  me,  but  I  could  not  be  kind  again  to  him.  I 
hated  him  tremendously. 

And  the  wife  of  the  (man)  with  whom  I  talked  when  I  was  still  a 
virgin  died.  After  I  had  been  divorced  for  one  year  and  he  had 
become  a  widower  free  from  death-customs,34  he  again  began  to 
(court)  me.  Of  course  others  courted  me  but  I  did  not  talk  to  them. 
And  soon  I  began  talking  with  him,  for  we  were  already  acquainted 
with  each  other  while  we  were  young.  And  soon  he  asked  me  why 
I  became  divorced.  I  told  him  exactly  how  it  was  that  I  became 
divorced. 

‘  ‘  Well !  He  was  entirely  wrong  in  what  he  thought  of  us.  I  ceased 
seeing  you  when  you  were  married.  Even  if  I  had  seen  you  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  screw  up  my  courage  to  say  anything  to  you. 
You  surely  would  have  reported  me.  You  acted  that  way  when  you 
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kA'ekimenane'  awitA  na'ine'se'nAgaP'.  Inugi  wi'nani  wi’Anwa- 
dtciyAne  kina/n  Pni  wi'i'cawiyAgkW6Y’  netegkwA'.  “I'ceyatuge 
na'kA  ki'nA  wi'nane'ci'yAni  wiidtci  tA'ci'ka'wiyAn’11'/’  ne'tenawA’. 
“KA'cinagwA  ke'senwiyapi  kenotag  IniyA  wIdtcawiwAg  a'’pAgA- 
5mAgk1'?  A'gwi  mo^tci  negutenwi  pAgAmAgin111'.  Agwi  na'ine- 
'ckimAginni'.  NanPmiwA  na/'kA  nimi'eti'nigin  aya'pwawiwapi- 
kiwa'kwAmAtAgki'.  Inidtca'meo;u  kinA  na/'k  amito'tonan111’. 

o  o 


Wl'nanimiyAniga'  i'cita/'ayAne  nani'mi'kApA'.  I’cema'  i'cigi'etlpi 
wi'nanimigki'.  Agwigii'  InAma'  ke'kanemAgin  u'wiya'A  wi'tA'ci- 
10  'uwlwetldtci'.  Taniyatug  ami'ca/widtci  wi'mi'ketidtciga'  manawAgi- 
yuga'  me'to'sane'niwAgki' ?  AwitAdtca/!megu  pAnapAmena'  u'wiya' 
In  a'tA'cimi'ketit6'.  NlnA  'wanape'  a'cita/'ayann1'.  AnwadtciyAne- 
dtca'  ini'megu  ki'i'cabvipen1^'.  KetAgawanene  wi'AnwadtciyAni 
pe'ki'megu.  A'penadtci',  ‘tanina'i  widtca'wiwAgkeY  nete'ci'ta'6'/’ 
15netegkwA'.  “'O  me'ce  wi'nA  negutawa'lnAgA'k  aiyo'udtc  Anwadtci/- 
'ka'A',  inugi  win  a/gkwi',”  in  a'inAgk1'.  Cii'ck  in  aiyA'ckAdtc 


a '  kAkAno  n  e  tiy  ag  ke ' . 

IniyAga'  ka'tAwidtcawiwAg  agwi'megu  pawanemudtcinn1'. 

A'penadtci'megu  nekudtei'kagkwA'.  Cewii'n  agwimegu  pA'ciwiLtawi 
20  wi'nayapike'cata/nemAgki'.  IvAci  n  e  n  e  ’  c  ki  n  awa  ’  egw  a  kwaiya'c 

a'mya'citota,widtcinIli'.  Pe'kidtca,'megu  nene'ckinawawA'. 

Ini  kAbOtw  a'pyadtci'sagi  na'ina'  a’ke'kA'AmawAgi  wi'widtcawi- 
tiyagke\  A'na/wutiyagke',  “KA'cPniyapi  na'ina'i  yowe  ke'kA7 
'Amawi'yAni  wi'Anwa dtciyAnni ' .  Inugi  dtca'  pe’kut.agi  katA  wi- 

25 'ciga'ko'AgAni  ke t a ' ckwa tarn  wa  w  * ' .  Itep  ini  wi’pyanutonanni' ?” 
netegkwA'.  Inin  a'cawiyanni'.  A'pya^tc1'.  Na"kA  me'cena/'megu 
tcAtcAwi'i  neguta^nepaV  A'te'tci  wigi'yapegi  tcinawa/madtci' 
a'awinidtci'.  NPnA  na/'kA  me'cemego'na'i  nekakiwipitiga/wawAgki'. 
Agwimegu  na'imya'ci/midtcinn1'.  Pe'kidtca/'megu  neki'eagudtcite/- 
30panaw'A.  IniyAga'  mene/!tA  widtcaViwAgA  pe'ki'megu  mame'sA'- 
te'siwA'.  I'nidtca'  wadtci  ne'ckinawAgki'. 

Oni  kutAgA  ki'ciwidtca/wiwAgi  pe'ki'megu  nemenwipema'te's*'. 
Nimi'etiginni',  “Mawiniminu'.  Mamane'cimigiga'  pwawi'iya'nagu'- 
'siyAn  a'tA/nA'kigki';”  netegwA'megu.  “  ‘  Kyawatugke'/  i'cigiga'. 
35  Nemane'cita'  Pni  wi'i'cigkiY’  netegwape'6'.  “Mi'cate'sinuY’ 
netegwape'e'. 


KAbo'twape'e'  ca/'ck  a'tA'cikAkAnonetiyagke',  “I'cipwawinl'kai- 
ydwe  ninA  kA'ckimeno'wanani  mene'tAga'wi'naiyo  klna/nA  kekA- 
k Anone '  tip  en  n  A '  /  ’  netegkwA'.  “KA'cina/gwA,”  in  a''inAgki';  “agwP- 
40  kudtci  wawananeti'so'yanini  ne'gy  aya'pemate'sidtci.  IvAbo'twe 
kudtciyo'we  neke'ka/nemegop  a '  kA  kAn  o  n  e  1 1 ' '  en  a  n  n  1 ' .  A'tAnwawa- 
mig  a'ne''ckimigki',  ‘ku'tAgAni  ki'u'napammiY  a/!icigki'.  InAdtca 
•mAdtca/  wa'innA'.  Keya'ApA  ninAgii'  wawananetP'soyan  awit  PnA 
'  kA'cki'unapa/mi'ka'A'.  Wi'cawi'megu  kl'nA  kA'cki'mi'kApA  keki- 
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were  married.  If  I  had  persuaded  you  (to  marry  me)  at  the  time, 
I  should  not  have  beaten  you.  Now  you  must  he  willing  for  us  to 
do  that,”  he  said  to  me.  “I  suppose  you  too  will  beat  me,  that  is 
why  you  are  courting  me,”  I  said  to  him.  “Why,  how  often  have 
you  heard  of  me  striking  the  one  with  whom  I  was  living?  I  never 
struck  her  even  once.  Nor  did  I  scold  her.  She  danced  vigorously 
at  dances  also  before  she  became  ill.  That  is  how  I  should  treat 
you  too.  You  might  dance  vigorously  if  you  felt  like  dancing  vigor¬ 
ously.  To  dance  vigorously  is  natural.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
being  married  (at  the  dances).  How,  pray,  could  any  one  act  in  a 
courting  way  as  there  would  be  many  people?  No  one  would  fail  to 
be  seen  if  he  courted  there.  I  should  think  that  way  myself.  If 
you  are  willing  we  shall  do  that.  I  want  you  to  consent  very  much. 
I  have  always  thought,  ‘I  wish  I  might  live  with  her,’”  he  said  to 
me.  “Well,  I  might  consent  in  a  year,  hut  not  now,”  I  said  to  him. 
For  a  long  time  we  were  merely  talking  with  each  other. 

The  one  with  whom  I  formerly  lived  never  gave  up.  He  always 
tried  to  court  me.  But  I  could  not  think  kindly  of  him  again.  For 
he  had  angered  me  as  he  already  had  treated  me  badly.  I  hated 
him  thoroughly. 

Soon  the  time  came  which  I  had  set  for  us  to  live  together.  When 
we  saw  each  other,  he  said  to  me,  “Well,  at  last  it  is  the  time  you 
set  for  your  consent.  To-night  at  night  do  not  latch  your  door 
firmly.  I  shall  come  to  you.”  That  is  what  I  did.  He  came. 
And  sometimes  he  would  sleep  far  off  in  a  wickiup  where  his  relatives 
lived.  And  at  any  time  I  went  and  visited  my  relatives.  He  never 
spoke  crossly  to  me.  So  I  loved  him  dearly.  The  other  one,  the 
one  with  whom  I  first  lived,  was  sensual.  That  is  why  I  hated  him. 


And  after  I  married  the  other  one  I  was  so  well.  When  there  was 
a  dance,  he  said  to  me,  “Go  and  dance.  I  should  be  made  ashamed 
by  their  talk  if  you  were  not  seen  when  something  is  going  on. 
‘He  is  probably  jealous/  is  what  they  would  say  of  me.  I  am 
ashamed  to  have  that  said  of  me,”  he  would  say  to  me.  “Clothe 
yourself  in  fine  apparel,”  he  would  also  say  to  me. 

And  soon  Avhen  we  were  talking  together,  he  said  to  me,  “I  wish 
I  had  been  able  to  persuade  you  long  ago,  for  we  first  talked  with 
each  other.”  “Well,”  I  said  to  him,  “I  was  not  master  of  my  own 
person  while  my  mother  was  yet  living.  They  soon  found  out  that 
I  was  talking  with  you.  I  was  scolded  and  I  was  told,  ‘you  must 
marry  the  other  fellow.’  It  was  that  good-for-nothing.  The  fact  is 
that  had  I  been  master  of  myself,  I  couldn’t  have  married  him. 
Perhaps  you  might  have  persuaded  me,  for  I  had  already  become 
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'cikudtcimeguy5we'A/ne'konne'.  A'pena/dtci  ku'dtci  winA'megu 
kenene'ka'nemen  A''kwiya'  A'ckidtca  .  A'ckip6nikAkAnonetI,'enani 
nekiwa'teV',”  ne'tenawA\  “Na'i,  me'ce'na'i  keki'cikudtcimAni- 
menwi'ute' te  'netipennAY  ’  In  a'cidtci'.  KA'ci  pe'ki'megu  mame'- 
5nowawA'.  Me'cena/'megu  nl'cwawa'ine  nepyadtciwidtcawiwaAA'. 
NlnAgii'  a'ckAmi'megu  netAnemi'A'pi'tcite'panawA  a'menwito'tawi- 
‘Hc1'. 

KAbo'twe  na/'kA  netunIdtcanesa/'ipennA',  i'ckwa/'sa'A',  cewa'nA 
nyawi  ki'ce'swAge'sidtci  ne'po'IwA\  NAtawa'dtcin  a'me'na'igi  nata'- 
lOwimoni  wi'pwawina'kA'unidtcane'siyan  a'a'kowinepo/'iwadtci  wani- 
dtcane'si'yaninni\ 

Agwi'megu  nAna'ci  nota'wAgini  widtca'wiwAgA  wfmya/nowadtci'. 
Mo'tci'megi  tepe'k  a'cawA'cawAno/winidtci',  “NaniminuV’  nete- 
gwA'megu.  “KA'ci  pe'ki'megu  neme,1kawawA  neniwA',”  nete- 
15'cita'6'.  “  Aniwawi'megu  mA'nanugi  kAbo'twe  pA'gi'cite  kiwi- 

'kawi'yaga'A'megu/’  nete'cita'e'.  Kenwa'ci  neguta'  a'yadtcini 
nekwi'nomawA'.  'O'ni,  “Na'i',  neta'pi'egwA  niA'n  a'menwitotawi- 
•Hc1',  nete'cita'6'.  A'wapi'A'ci'A'ci'tawAg  umi'cate''siwenni',  uma- 
'ke''sa'Anni',  umate'ta'Anni';  upl/'se'ka'i',  uka'kika'pi'a'1',  uta- 
20 'cowanegwA'ata'1'.  Tcagimegu  kago'i  mi'cate/'siweni  ki’ci'tawA'- 
ginni',  “MaAni  ki'ci'to'nanin  a'pi'tcitapi’I'yAni  ne'-ki  widtca'- 
winan  a'pwawinAna'cikago'i'cimya'cinawa/'iyAn11*'.  ‘  KinAga'  wi- 
'nani'miyAn111'/  a'inane'menan1*1'.  Wa'dtc  A'cP'tonan111'.”  “Pe¬ 
'ki'megu  keta/pi'1'.  Ini'meg  a/'cimig  a'aiyadtci'mo'igki'.  ‘ Wl- 
25  dtca'wiwAt  i'kwa'wA  menwagome'ke  men  wi  to '  taw  a  to  ki'nAku' 
ayigi  kl'nAna'l'kagwA  ne'pwa'kate'.  WawAne'cka'ite'  win  a'gwi  wi- 


'tapi,<Adtcinni';  ca'cki'megu  wi'ketemagi'e'ki  wi'i'ci'ta'a 
tegop*'.  Inugidtca'  mAn  i'ni  nena't  a'witA'mawigki',”  neteg 


wA'  J 


ne  - 


kwA' 


A'kwiya'megoni  pe'ki  ninA'meg  a’wawanane'tAmani  kago'1'.  Na- 
30  'i'ci'cawaiyu'gii'i  mane'megu  pyanaw  uwiya'  a'ck'cadtcinni\ 
Agwidtca'megu  na'i'AgawatAmagini  mena/'ckunon  a'na’i/'ci'cadtci'. 
InAmegon  a'yaniw  a'tA'ci'unapa'miyanni'.  Manwawa'ine'megu 
netu'napammi'.  KAbo'twani  tawii/'igAn  a,'pyanedtci'.  Pa'pegwA 
na/'kA',  “ PitigayAgwe  winana'i  tiiwa'igAnegi  tAgwiyAgwe  mAma- 
35  tomo’kAgo'A'/’  a,'i'cidtci'.  Me'cemegP'na'i  nekiwi'ca/wipenriA'. 
Agwimego'na’i  pA'ciki'winene'kanetA'manini  pe'cegwa/'iwen  ii'pi- 
'tci'tatAgimenwa'gomAgki'. 

KAbo'twan  a'wapi'a'kwA'a'kwA'mAtAgki'.  Pe'ki'megu  neka'twa'- 
nemawA'.  Neki'cagudtcita'e'megu.  KAbo'twani  pe'ki'meg  a'wapi- 
40  ane'ane'me'sidtci\  Wawu'sa''megu  ne'maiyo  ii'ki'cagutanemAgki'. 
'O'n  a''nepegkl\  KAbo'twe  pe'ki'megu  nekfcagu'teVk  Nine'sA'n 
in  a'pene'cke'nAman  a'pene'ckane'kwa'noyanni<.  Manuguni'meg 
a 'pin  a'gwi  kA'ckinepai'yanin  a  ka'tu'si'yaninni\  NyiiwugunagA'- 
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acquainted  with  you.  For  I  was  always  thinking  of  you,  especially 
at  first.  When  I  first  stopped  talking  to  you  I  was  lonely,”  I  said 
to  him.  “Well,  let  it  be,  for  we  have  each  other  nicely  at  last,”  he 
said  to  me.  My,  but  he  talked  so  nicely.  I  had  been  living  with 
him  for  two  years.  I  continued  to  love  him  more  and  more  as  he 
treated  me  well. 

Soon  we  had  another  child,  a  little  girl,  but  it  died  after  it  was  four 
months  old.  Then  they  had  me  drink  medicine  so  that  I  would  not 
have  a  child  again  as  they  died  when  I  had  them. 

I  never  heard  my  husband  speak  crossly.  Even  when  there  were 
Shawnee  dances  35  at  night,  he  said  to  me,  “Have  a  fine  time  dancing.” 
“Well,  I  have  surely  found  a  man,”  I  thought.  “If  this  (man)  were 
to  cast  me  off  to-day,  I  should  tag  after  him  anyhow,”  I  thought. 
When  he  went  to  any  place  for  a  long  time,  I  yearned  for  him.  And 
I  thought,  “He  has  made  me  happy  by  treating  me  well.  Then  I 
began  to  make  things  for  him,  his  finery,  his  moccasins,  his  leggings, 
his  shirt,  his  garters,  his  cross-belt.30  After  I  had  made  finery  of 
every  kind  for  him,  (I  said),  “These  are  what  X  have  made  for  you 
as  you  have  made  me  happy  as  long  as  I  have  lived  with  you,  (and) 
because  you  have  never  made  me  angry  in  any  way.  ‘You  must 
dance  vigorously/  I  thought.  That  is  why  I  made  them  for  you.” 
“You  please  me  very  much.  That  is  how  I  was  told  when  given 
instructions.  ‘If  you  live  with  a  woman,  if  she  likes  the  way  you 
act  and  you  treat  her  well,  she  will  also  care  for  you  if  she  is  intelli¬ 
gent.  If  she  is  immoral,  you  will  not  please  her;  she  will  only  think 
of  treating  you  meanly/  I  was  told.  Now  I  see  what  I  was  told,”  he 
said  to  me. 

I  had  more  and  more  charge  over  everything.  It  seems  as  if  he 
was  a  good  hunter,  for  he  brought  in  much  game  when  he  went 
hunting.  So  we  never  were  in  want  of  meat,  as  he  knew  how  to 
hunt.  I  was  rightly  married  to  him.  I  was  married  to  him  a  good 
many  years.  Soon  a  drum  was  brought.37  And  suddenly  he  said  to 
me,  “If  we  join  in  (the  ceremony  of  that)  drum  we  might  be  wor¬ 
shipping.”  We  were  just  about  doing  it.  I  did  not  even  think  of 
divorce  as  I  liked  his  ways  so  much. 

Soon  he  fell  ill.  I  felt  very  sorry  for  him.  I  felt  terribly.  Soon 
he  became  sicker  and  sicker.  I  cried  in  vain,  as  I  felt  so  badly  about 
him.  And  he  died.38  Soon  it  was  terrible  for  me.  I  undid  my  hair 
and  loosened  it.  For  several  nights  I  could  not  sleep  as  I  was  sorrow¬ 
ful.  On  the  fourth  day  I  called  the  men.  “You  are  to  divide  all 
3599°—  25t- - 22 
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'kin  a’nA'tomAgi  ne'niwAgki'.  “  Neta'wi'e'menanAni  ma'Ani  ki- 
' tcaginigA' a  'matip  wA' , ’ ’  a'bnAgi  tcinawa/rnAgigi  ne'niwAgkl'.  Ka- 
'5'n  a'pyadtcipena'a'kwa'wiwadtci  nenapamA'niyowe  tcinawa'- 
matcig  i''kwawAgki'.  Na/'kA  ku'tAgAni  pya/towAgi  wi'u'ce'kitA'- 
5maninni\  A'mA'kAtawi'ce'ki't/\manni‘.  KAbo'twe  na/'kan  i'ni- 
yagA  neniwAgi  tcmawamAgigi  mi'nAgigi  netawi'eme'nanAn  a'pya- 
towadtci  wi'se'niweni  tcagimegu  kagO'a'1'.  Pkwawano'kyanitAgwi 
pya'towAgki'.  'O'ni  na''kA  ninan  I'nyagA  pyadtcipena'akwawitcig 
a'mawi'adtci'mo'Agi  wi'na'towadtc  i'ni  wi'se'niwen111'.  Pe'ki'meg 
10  a'ki'cagudtciketemagita'6'.  NemA/'kAtawi'.  KAbPtwemegape'e 
nepemiwapu's  A'te'tc  a'mawitA'cimai'yoyan111',  penodtcima/'mogu 
wi'pwawike'ka'nemigki',  “Nane'ciwiwi'nan  i'cika'tu''situge  me't5- 
dtci  tcmawamatugkeV’  wi'pwawi'i'cigki'.  Na/'k  ApinA'megu 
nenani'gi'tP'1'.  Ca'cki'megu  wi'cegi'cegP'cinani  nemAta'gwanetA'. 
ISNenanep  a'kiwa'te'siyanni'. 

KAbo'twan  l'niyA  ne'ci'sa'  a'notagateyatugke'.  “Pe'ki'megu 
myano'we'siw  una'pamAn  a'ne'penidtci'.  KutAgi'meg  i''cawiwA'. 
Inugi  me'todtci'meg  a'kwA'mAtAmwA',”  a'ine'tagate'.  A'pyanu'- 
tawidtci'.  “ A'pyadtciwapA/menanni',  ne'cemmi',  a'kwAmA/tAginni'. 
20Pe'ki'megu  ke'nawi'sAY’  nete'gkwA'.  “A'gwi,”  netenawA'.  “Kepya- 


dtciku'adtcimo/'ene  wi'i'ca'wiyAn1 


wiyAn  ini  na  ma 


a'pe'cegwa/'iyAn 


Keke'ka'nemen 

a'ciwitA'monan”1' 


'ta'wiyAn  inimegu  ke'ten  a'i'ca'wiyAn  a'ci'menanr 


pepe'seta'- 
.  A'tapwa- 
Pe'ki'megu 

kemenwinawa'1'.  MAnidtca'  wi'i'ca'wiyAn111',  ne'cemmi'.  Ka't 
25  A'sami  kwe'kwawi  'a'pedtcinene'kanemi'yagAni  ku'cku'ckwatotap1'. 
I'ni  wi'i'cawigi  ki'pene  wi'pamAt  ina'pA'waiyAn11®'.  MamaiyA'- 
megu  ki'ponime'to'sa/nenin'i'.  Inidtca'  wadtei  ne'ckitig  ini  wi'i'- 
Ca'cki'ku'i  ka'tu'siyAne  widtca/wiwAt  inugi'  mAn  a'ciga'- 


cawig 


ki' 


wiyAn111',  awitA  kiigo'  anx'ki'wigin  itepi''a'kApA',”  a/'i'cPtc1'. 


30  “Na/'kA  ka't  Aniwetuna'mo'kAn111',  na/’kA  ka'tA  na'i'ApA'ApAna'- 
ni'kAn  a'pi'tci'ciga'wiyAn111'.  Ca'cki'megu  kago'  ki'A'ci'A'ci''tu 
niA'kwadtci'.  A'gwi  wi'AniwAtaw&pi'yAnin111'.  Magwa/'  a'pwawi- 
wiga''siyAni  ka'kAmi'meg  a'pwawi'yatuge'adtci'mo'e'k  u'wiya'A 
wi'i'ca'wiyAn  a'cki'megunepegi  widtca'wiwAtA'.  Ninaiyo  netu'- 
35tAme's  inina'i  wadtci  pwawipyaiyani  wi'adtcimo'enane'e  wi'i'ca'¬ 
wiyAn111'.  MAniga'  i'n  a'ca'wiwadtc  a'ne'penidtci  widtcawiwadtci'i\ 
Na'  ina'  a’mawipita/'omedtci  widtca'wawAg  iya'  pyanedtcinni'. 
Wa'nAgug  A'kwidtci  ki'ci'A''sedtcin  inigi  tci'paiyAg  ii'wapikAkA- 
none^c1'.  Ki'cikAkAnonedtcini  mene''tA  tcinawa/matcig  a'wapipA- 
40  gi'senAnawawadtc  a'ku'nawAnni',  o'ni  ku'tAgAg  a'kowi.  Me'cena'i 
ki'  citcagip  Agi'  senAm  aw  aw  a  dtcini  mawAdtca'kowini  widtcawiwatcig 
a'pAgi'senAmawawa^c1'.  Tetepu''sawAg  a'A'pinidtci'.  'O'ni  wata'- 
pAnig  a'i'ciwapu/'sawadtc1'.  Me'cemegona'  Anemi'awAgi  nawi'sA- 
'sAgAnwe'.  A'po'si'megu'sA'sAgA'nigini  'Anemina'kwidtcinogki'. 
45  A'gwiga'  pete'g  inapi'wadtcini  iiAna’c1'.  Petegiga'i  na'piwate 
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these  possessions  of  ours  among  you,”  I  said  to  my  male  relatives. 
And  then  the  female  relatives  of  my  dead  husband  came  to  comb  my 
hair.  And  they  brought  other  garments  for  me  to  wear.  I  wore 
black  clothing.  And  soon  those  male  relatives  of  mine  to  whom  I  had 
given  our  possessions  brought  food  of  every  kind.  The  women 
brought  all  things  which  women  raise.  I  went  over  to  those  (women) 
who  had  combed  my  hair  and  told  them  to  take  that  food.  I  felt  as 
wretched  as  possible.  I  was  fasting.  Soon  I  would  walk  far  off  to 
cry,  it  was  far  off  so  that  it  would  not  be  known,  (and)  so  that  it 
should  not  be  said  about  me,  “  Heavens!  she  must  be  very  sorry,  even 
as  if  she  were  related  to  him.”  And  I  became  lazy.  I  only  wanted 
to  lie  down.  I  kept  on  sleeping  as  I  was  lonely. 


That  uncle  (mother’s  brother)  mentioned  before  probably  heard 
about  it.  “She  is  very  poorly  since  her  husband  died.  She  acts 
differently  (from  what  she  did  formerly).  To-day  she  is  as  if  sick,” 
is  what  he  heard.  He  came  to  me.  '‘  I  have  come  to  see,  my  niece 
(sister’s  daughter),  whether  you  are  sick.  You  are  losing  much 
weight,”  he  said  to  me.  “No,”  I  said  to  him.  “I  have  come  to 
instruct  you  as  to  what  you  should  do.  I  know  that  you  listened  to 
what  I  told  you  when  you  were  divorced.  As  you  believed  me  you 
did  exactly  as  I  told  you.  You  have  made  me  very  happy.  Now  this 
is  what  you  are  to  do,  my  niece.  Do  not  think  so  very  much  of  him  all 
the  time,  for  it  is  dangerous  to  do  that.  That  will  happen  to  you  if 
you  dream  that  you  are  sleeping  with  him.  You  will  cease  to  live 
very  soon.  That  is  why  it  is  forbidden  to  do  that.  If  you  are  sorry 
for  your  husband  while  still  bound  by  death  ceremonies,  you  would 
not  go  where  something  is  going  on,”  he  said  to  me.  “And  do  not 
talk  much,  and  do  not  laugh  as  long  as  you  are  bound  by  death  cere¬ 
monies.  You  must  be  merely  always  quietly  making  something. 
Nor  must  you  look  around  too  much.  Perhaps  it  was  because  you 
were  not  careful  that  no  one  straightway  instructed  you  what  you 
should  do  when  your  husband  first  died.  I  myself  was  busy  at  the 
time;  that  is  why  I  did  not  come  and  instruct  you  what  you  should  do. 
This  is  what  is  (supposed  to  be)  done  when  one’s  husbands  (wives) 
die.  When  they  are  taken  to  be  buried  (those  surviving)  accompany 
them  when  the  (dead)  are  brought  there.  After  they  are  placed  on 
top  of  the  hole,  they  begin  to  speak  to  those  ghosts.  After  they  have 
spoken  to  them,  first  the  relatives  (of  the  dead)  begin  to  throw 
tobacco  for  them,  then  others  afterwards.  After  all  have  offered 
tobacco  to  them,  then  last  of  all  the  husbands  (wives)  offer  tobacco  to 
them.  They  walk  around  in  a  circle  where  the  (dead)  is.  Then  they 
walk  toward  the  East.  They  continue  to  go  any  place  in  the  brush. 
They  go  through  very  thick  brush.  They  are  never  to  look  backward. 
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mamaiyA'  nep5''iwa'sA'.  Penodtcimegon  a'mawi’  u  dtciku '  ’kiwa  dtc 
aiyapAm  S/'awi^tc1'.  Pn  a'ca'wiwa^c1'.  Agwiyu'magwa  In 
i'cawi'yAnini  ldnA  In  ane't,a/gayanni',”  netegwA  ne/'ci'sa'A'. 


“Agwiku'  ke'kanetAmaninl'yatug  a'i'cike'ge'6'.  A'gwi  kudtci 
5nInA  na'inota'wAgini  negy  aya'na'sadtc  a'cawPnigwani  clgawi 
ni'Hci'A  Inidtca'wadtci  pwawike'kanetAman  a'cawiwenigwanm'. 
A'gw  Ite'p  i'ai'yanin  a'pi/tA'udtci'.  Aiyo^megu  ne'tawi  wlgi'- 


yapeg 


ki'  >’ 


ne/tenawA  ne'ci'sa' 


“MAni  kudtc  Ini  wa/dtc  i'ca/wiwadtci',  wl'wAnipa/'awadtci 
10  noganawAnni',  a'sA'sA'gAnigi  wadtci  klklyu’sawadtc‘V”  in  a'i'ci- 
dtci?.  “  Inidtca'ya'ApA  wadtci  po'sita/'ayAnni'.  Iniga'  i'cawl'yAne' 
anadtcimo'enan  Inug  awit  In  i'ca'wi'kApA'.  Na'k  A'peniPtcPmegu 
wl'senl'yAnin  A^ckutagi  ki'A''tawawA'.  KatA'megu  nAna'ci  wAnP- 
'ka'kAn  a'pI'tcipwawikI'cipA'ginedtci  ne'ki'megu'  clgawI'wAnan1*1'. 


15  Pni  wi ' i ' c a ' wiy An n ‘ ”  netegwA  ne'ci'sa' 


:Na'  ini.  Na'kAdtca/ 


kAbo'twe  ki'pyadtciwi/tAmonne',”  m  a'i’cidtci'.  A/'n§,gwadtci'. 


'Onidtca'  A'penadtci/megu  wl'senl'yanin  A^ckutag  a'Ar'tawAgi 
widtca/wiwAgkA' .  Na'’kv  nekudtcawi,megu  wI’ponia’pedtcinene- 
'ka/nemAg  a'ku''tAmani  wl'ne'peyani  ma/maiyA'. 

20  A'ckxVdtc  Ini  kAtawipAgita/pip  a'ine'ta/gayani  ke’tenana'i  kAbo'- 
twe  nepyadtcinAto,meg5pi'.  lya'  a/'pyaiyani  ma/nawAgi  neno'- 
tawAgki'.  Ina'ka'  lya'  a'plti'gayan  Ina'tcl  wa'ce'kP'etcigi  tA'ci- 
'senyawAgk1'.  A'A^cAmigi  mamedtcina/'  tatAg  a'nawAdtciwI‘pu/- 
tlyage  wIdtca/wiwAgi'ciwap  ii'peno'edtci'.  Kl'ci'seniya/nin111',  “Ke- 
25  tenAnu  ketu'ce'kPtagAn111'/’  a/'i'cigki'.  KutAgA7  nln  a'cki'kegin  a'wa- 
pinAna'e'ckawigki',  na/'k  a'pena'a/'kwa'igi  na/'k  a ’ ke' si' gwanig ki ' . 
'CPnPtca',  “Na'P,  ka/tA  penina'wI'kAn1"'.  Ini'megu  kl'kiwi'i'ci- 
'ce'kltA'.  Kl'wapiml'ca'te'si  pe'ki'megu  kl'wawananetA  wi'klwi'ca'- 
wiyAnn1'.  UwIya'Agii'  wI'wIdtca'wiwAdtc  i'cita/'ayAne  kl'wldtca'- 
30  wiwawA\  Ki'pemenegWA  kudtc  u'wIya'A  wIdtcawiwAte'.  Ka/tA 
tA'ciku'setawi'kagke'.  Keki'ciku'tapP'ipen  a'menwito'tawAdtci  tcl- 
nawa/mAget  aya'na'sadtc1'.  Wagunadtca'lnina'i  wl'udtciklwime- 
mya'ckane'menagke'  ?  Fni  kl'tapwa'tawipenAdtca'  Inugi  mAn  a'ine- 
nagke'/’  a/'i'cigki'.  'O'n  a'nagwaiyan111'. 

35  Adtca'megon  a'wapime'cena'i'A'cki'ce'kltAmanni'.  Na/'k  a'wa- 
piwlga/'siyanni'.  0/nidtca'  a/'pyadtc  PniyA  na/'kA  ne'ci'sa'A'. 
“Na'Iniyapi  na''k  a'pyadtci'adtcimo'/enanIli',  ne'cemmi'.  Ma'ii 
Inug  Pn  a'kl'cipa/nIyAnni'.  Keke'ka/net  a'pl'tcikf  sate''siyAn 
a'me'ka'wAte'e  ma/nwawitA  nenlwA  manwitoto'kA’.  Pe'kidtca/- 
40'megu  kl'sadtc  i'cita'anu'.  Ka/tAdtca'  InAmegu  poninene'kanemP- 
yagAnni'.  SAnAge'siwAku'  aylgi  nenlwA  manwawitA'.  Kekl- 
'ciyupetegike'kanetA*  a'toto'ki  mene''tA  wIdtca'wiwAtA'.  Pe'kP- 
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If  they  were  to  look  backward  they  would  die  soon.  It  is  far  off  where 
they  are  to  go,  and  turn  to  go  back.  That  is  what  they  (are  supposed 
to)  do.  Perhaps  you  did  not  do  that,  so  I  have  heard,”  my  uncle 
said  to  me. 

“I  did  not  know  that  that  was  the  way.  For  I  did  not  hear  my 
mother,  when  she  was  alive,  speak  of  how  those  unreleased  from 
death-ceremonies  should  act.  That  is  why  I  did  not  know  what 
should  he  done.  I  did  not  go  there  when  (my  husband)  was  buried. 
I  stayed  here  in  the  wickiup,”  I  told  my  uncle. 

“This  is  why  they  do  that,  so  they  may  run  and  hide  from  that 
soul,  and  why  they  wander  around  in  thick  brush,”  he  said  to  me. 
“  So  that  is  why  you  feel  so  badly.  If  you  had  done  as  I  now  tell  you, 
you  would  not  be  that  way.  And  when  you  eat  always  put  some  on 
the  fire  for  him.  Do  not  forget  (to  do  this)  as  long  as  an  adoption- 
feast  has  not  been  held  and  as  long  as  you  are  not  freed  from  death- 
ceremonies.  That  is  what  you  must  do,”  my  uncle  said  to  me. 
“Well,  that  is  all.  I  shall  soon  come  again  to  give  you  instructions,” 
he  said  to  me.  And  he  departed. 

And  then  always  when  I  ate  I  put  (food)  on  the  fire  for  my  hus¬ 
band.  And  I  tried  to  cease  to  think  of  him  all  the  time  as  I  was 
afraid  to  die  early. 

Later  on  when  I  heard  that  an  adoption-feast  was  about  to  take 
place,  sure  enough  they  soon  came  to  summon  me.  When  I  came 
there,  there  were  many  Indians.  When  I  went  in  there,  the  ones 
who  were  adopted  were  eating  there.  When  they  fed  me  it  was  as 
if  we  were  eating  with  my  husband  for  the  last  time,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  released.  After  I  had  eaten,  I  was  told,  “Take  off  your 
clothing.”  Then  they  began  to  clothe  me  in  fresh  clothes,  and  my 
hair  was  combed  and  my  face  was  washed.  And  then  I  was  told, 
“Well,  do  not  take  off  your  (clothing).  For  (now)  you  are  to  be 
clad  like  this.  You  may  begin  to  wear  finery.  You  may  go  and  do 
whatever  you  please.  If  you  are  desirous  of  marrying  anyone,  you 
may  marry  him.  Some  one  will  take  care  of  you  if  you  marry  him. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  us.  You  have  pleased  us  by  treating  our  relative 
well  while  he  was  alive.  So  why  should  we  be  against  you  ?  So  you 
must  believe  what  we  say  to  you  this  day.”  And  then  I  departed. 

For  the  first  time  I  began  to  wear  fresh  clothing.  And  I  began  to 
be  careful  again.  And  that  uncle  of  mine  came  again.  “At  last  I 
have  come  to  give  you  instructions  again,  my  niece.  This  day  you 
have  ceased  to  be  restricted  by  death-ceremonies.  You  know  how 
hard  it  was  to  find  a  good  man  who  treated  you  well.  So  you  must 
feel  very  badly.  Do  not  stop  thinking  of  him  (in  a  little  while). 
A  good  man  is  hard  to  find.  You  know  how  your  first  husband 
treated  you  in  the  past.  He  abused  you  badly.  So  you  should  not 
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megu  kcketema'gi'egkwA'.  Inidtca'  amudtci  kenwa'cima'  pwawi- 
wAm/'kanAdtci  ma'Iy  aiya'kowl  wIdtca'wiwAtA'.  Kl'wapi'kagogiyu'- 
megu  neniwAgki'.  Ka'tAdtca'  pa'pegwA  wapl'ka'tlyAn  i'cita/- 
'a'kAnni'.  Nyawawa'ine  ku'dtcawinu  wi'pwawiwAnI''kanAdtci 
5  wIdtca'wiwAt  a'pAna/pAmAdtci'.  KiiwAgi  kudtci  mA'ni  ke'tA'ckigki'. 
Agwidtca/'megu  kiigo'i  kenwa'ci'ma'i  p  wawiwi dtca/ wiwA t  u'w!ya'A'. 
Medtci'wanA  na/'kani  wl'i'cimenwawIwA  wl'widtcawiwa'wAtannA'. 
Inidtca'  wadtcipyadtci’aiyadtcimo/'enan  a'ka'twanetA'monani  wl- 
dtca'wiwAtA'.  Fni  wI'i'dkudtca'wiyAnni'.  Na/'kA  pe’ki  kudtci 
10  win  A 'megu  neml'catanem  a'tapwa'ta'wiyAn  a'cime'nwikeg  a'ina- 
dtcimo/'enanni'.  AnetA  kudtci  na'ina''megu  nepe/nidtcin  ugiwawa'i 
wapiwawAne'cka/'iwAgki',  a'poni'uwI/ya'AninAna'ime/gowadtci'. 
KutAga''ka'  agwi  pe'setawa'wadtdn  a'kegye'kimegowadtci'.  Ini- 
dtca'  nl'nA  nagAtawaneti'sowA  ne'ceml'A  wadtci’cita/'ayanni'. 
15Na'Ini,  ne  cemmi',  a'kl'ci'aiyadtcimo/'enanni'.  I'ca'wiyAne  wi'i'cipe- 
'dgwiwe'toyAni  kl'yawi'.” 

A'cimidtci/meg  In  a'ca'wiyanni'.  'A'pwawikA'ckl'kawidtc  u'wlya' 
a'mi'keml'ke'miwadtci  ne'niwAgki'.  Neke'tdne'ckimawA'megu 
u'wIya'A  ml'ke'midtdnni'.  Nyawawa'ine  neklklwlt  a'pi'tcitatAgi- 
20  ka'twa/nemAgi  widtca/wiwAgkA'.  Unidtcane'siya'ne'e  win  awitAme- 
'cena'i  nAna'ci  na/'k  unapa'mi'ka'A'.  MA'ni  wl'n  A'sami'megu 
neta'pedtciklwi'ne'cawi'.  “Wadtci  'a'pedtdklwate''siyann1'/’  nete- 
'dta'ape'6'.  Nyawawa'I'mAgA'k  awA'sIma'I'ni  na'kA  negu'ti  nenlw 
a'wapike'cadtd'Agki'.  KAbo'twani  wl'uwiwe'tlyag  a/'i'cFtc1'. 
25“Na'i,  wI'widtcawitiyAgwe'ku'i  wa'dtci  wapl'konani  wi'ke'ca/dtei- 
'enanni'.  Ma'Iyaiyu'  wIdtca'wiwAtA  netu'wl'kan111'.  Pe'ki'megu 
nekAkAnone'tipennA'.  In  InAdtca'a'pe'e,  ‘nepo'byane  nl'nA  mene''tA 
mA/nAdtca'  widtca'wiwAgA  kl'tA'ck'kawawA  wI'uwI'wiyAnni'. 
Pe''ki  'A'samimenwawIwA'.  Ketuwlnemwi  kudtc  a'uwI'kane'tIyAgkwe'. 
30l'cema'i  nekekye'ckAtawanemawAgi  ku'tAgAgi  neniwAgi  wi- 
'uwlwiwadtc  a'A'samimenwawidtci  nuFnA  w!dtca'wiwAgkA'.  Ini- 
dtca'  wa'dtti  klnan  i'nenan111'.  WAnimodtci  mene'tA  nepo'iyanne', 
agwi'  kudtci  ke'kanetAniAgwin111'/  nete'gwiy5we'.  ‘Na'kA  ki'men- 
witotawawA'megu  pe'ki'ma'  netepanawaiyow  a'me'nwawidtci'  ’ 
35  netegkwA'.  Inidtea  wadtc  Ini'megu  wfi'ca'wiyAgwe  tA'cI''konanni\ 

‘  Wawu'sa'iwa'ga'i  kl'menwito'tawawA7  a''i'cigki'7  nAna'i  wapimya- 
'citot5nAga'A'._  Kudtcawi'ka'A'megu  a'toto'ki  yowe  nI'kannA'  ” 
a/'i'cFtc1'.  'O'n  Anwadtdyanni\ 

'O'  ke'AenA  wlnA'megu  a'gwi  na'i'a''kwadtdnni',  cewanA  nanlgi'to- 
40  'IwA'megu  tatAgki\  Upya'ne'sIwA  kago'  a  A''ci'todtd'.  Na''kA 
tAnetIneniwIwA'.  A'gwidtca  In  A'pl'tdtepa'nAgin  I'niyA  napeg 
a'pI'tdtepa'nAgki'. 

Oni  nA'tawadtd  na'  k  a'Agawa'tAmani  wl'unldtcane''siyanni' 
“Napiga''  win  unldtcane''siyane  kl' Ano'ka'cI'yaga'A'.  Medtd'wa'nA 

nete'ci'ta'e'.  O'ni  kAbo'twe  mete- 


45  wa'wu'sa'a'kowi  tcagi'nawa's 
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forget  your  last  husband  for  a  long  time.  The  men  will  begin  to 
court  you.  Do  not  think  of  beginning  to  respond  to  them  right 
away.  For  four  years  try  not  to  forget  your  husband  of  whom  you 
have  sight.  For  you  are  still  young.  It  will  be  nothing  if  you  do 
not  marry  any  one  for  a  long  time.  Your  next  husband  will  not  be 
as  good.  That  is  why  I  have  come  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  for 
your  husband.  So  you  must  try  to  do  that.  And  I  am  very  proud 
that  you  believed  me  when  I  told  you  to  do  what  was  right.  Some 
(women)  become  immoral  when  their  mothers  die,  as  they  cease  to 
be  guided  by  any  one.  And  they  do  not  listen  to  others  when  they 
are  instructed.  That  is  also  why  I  think  my  niece  will  watch  out 
for  herself.  Well,  my  niece,  I  have  finished  instructing  you.  If  you 
do  that,  you  will  lead  a  straight  life.” 


I  did  as  he  told  me.  None  of  the  men  who  were  courting  me  was 
able  to  get  my  consent.  I  sharply  scolded  any  one  who  courted  me. 
For  four  years  I  remained  (single),  (showing)  how  sorry  I  was  for 
my  husband.  If  I  had  had  a  child  I  should  have  never  married 
again.  As  it  was,  I  was  too  much  alone  all  the  time.  “That  is 
why,”  I  thought,  “I  am  always  lonely.”  When  more  than  four 
years  were  up,  I  again  began  to  be  kind  to  one  man.  Soon  he  asked 
that  we  should  marry.  “Now  I  began  to  be  kind  to  you  so  that 
we  should  be  married.  Your  husband  was  my  friend.  We  used  to 
talk  together  a  great  deal.  He  said  to  me,  'if  I  die  first,  you  must 
court  the  one  with  whom  I  live,  so  as  to  marry  her.  She  behaves 
very  well.  She  is  your  sister-in-law  as  we  are  friends.39  It  is  because 
I  do  not  want  other  men  to  marry  her  as  she  is  too  good.  That 
really  is  why  I  say  it  to  you.  It  might  happen  that  I  should  die 
first,  for  we  do  not  know  when  we  are  to  die,’  he  said  to  me,  'and 
you  must  treat  her  nicely  as  I  love  her  dearly  as  she  is  good,’  he  said 
to  me.  So  I  am  trying  to  get  you  (to  agree)  for  us  to  do  so.  As  I 
was  told,  'you  must  treat  her  well,’  I  could  not  begin  to  treat  you 
meanly.  I  should  try  (to  treat  you)  as  my  friend  treated  you,”  he 
said  to  me.  Then  I  consented. 


Oh,  he  never  became  angry,  hut  he  was  rather  lazy.  He  was  slow 
in  making  anything.  And  he  was  a  gambler.  I  did  not  love  him 
as  much  as  I  did  the  one  who  was  dead. 

And  I  began  to  wish  to  have  a  child  again.  “If  I  had  a  child  I 
should  have  it  do  things  for  me.  Surely  they  will  not  all  die,”  I 
thought.  Soon  I  asked  an  old  woman  who  knew  about  medicine. 
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moa'A  nataVinoni  ka'ka/netAg  a'nanAtu'tawAg151'.  “A''tatuge 
nata'winoni  menug  amikA'cki'um^ca'ne'sig1^*'  ?”  ne'tenawA'.  “Ka- 
'eiwatowi  nlnaiyo'  neke'ka/netA',”  nete'tegwA,  aunIdtcane'si'kApA/- 
megu  me'noyAne,  kekl'ciga'iyowe'un^tca/ne's*'/’  netegkwA'. 

5  “I'ce  kudtci  nata'winoni  nemenu  wadtciponi'umdtcane/'siyanniy ’-ne'- 
tenawA'.  “Agwidtea'  Ini  kago^egin111'.  Un^tcane'si'kApA'meguya- 
'ApA'/’  netegkwA'.  “Napinia'i  telnawaml'yagAp  unIdtcane''siyAnne',” 
netegkwA'.  A'me/na'idtci'.  Ke'tenA'megu  a'wapi'unl'un^tcane'- 
'siyanni'. 

10  Kl'cimana 'Age dtci  nenIdtcane'se'nanAg  in  a'nepegi  na/'kA  wi- 
dtcawiwAgkA\  “Na'i,  me'cena'  Ini  wI'pwawina'kAnAna'ci'unapa7- 
miyanniV’  in  a'cita/'ayanni';  “ma'Agi  ku'dtc  ini  wlVsemi'iwadtci 
nenIdtca/ne'sAgkiy ’  nete'cita'e\ 
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“Is  there  perhaps  a  medicine  whereby  one  might  be  able  to  have  a 
child  if  one  drank  it?”  I  said  to  her.  “Surely  I  know  one,”  she  said 
to  me,  “you  might  have  a  child  if  you  drink  it,  for  you  already  have 
had  children,”  she  said  to  me.  “It  was  because  I  drank  a  medicine 
that  I  ceased  having  children,”  I  said  to  her.  “That  is  nothing. 
You  might  easily  have  a  child,”  she  said  to  me.  “  You  might  have 
relatives  if  you  had  children,”  she  said  to  me.  She  gave  me  (medi¬ 
cine)  to  drink.  Sure  enough,  I  began  tp  have  children. 

After  we  had  many  children  then  my  husband  died.  “Well,  I 
shall  never  marry  again,”  I  thought,  “for  now  these  children  of  mine 
will  help  me  (get  a  living),”  I  thought. 


ETHNOLOGICAL  NOTES. 


1  On  the  position  and  duties  of  Fox  women,  as  well  as  the  training 
of  girls,  see  Marston,  Forsyth,  Perrot,  all  apud  E.  Blair,  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Great  Lakes  Region,  vol.  i,  pp. 
75-77,  vol.  ii,  pp.  151-153,  165,  212-217;  C.  Atwater,  Indians  of  ths 
Northwest,  pp.  101,  102,  111  etseq.;  A.  R.  Fulton,  Red  Men  of  Iowa, 
p.  140.  The  above  references  apply  to  the  Sauk  and  Fox  for  the 
most  part;  the  exact  tribes  referred  to  by  Atwater  and  Perrot  can 
not  be  determined  with  absolute  accuracy,  but  they  were  of  the  same 
or  neighboring  locality.  Other  references  appurtenant  to  details  will 
be  given  at  appropriate  points.  A  fairly  full  bibliography  of  Fox 
ethnology  is  given  by  Mic-helson,  Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy 
of  Sciences,  vol.  9,  pp.  595,  596.  This  has  been  revised  and  ampli¬ 
fied,  and  is  incorporated  in  this  volume;  see  pp.  30-36.  The  writer 
has  a  fairly  long  Fox  text  (obtained  from  another  informant),  as  yet 
unpublished,  on  how  children  are  supposed  to  be  brought  up.  The 
portion  relating  to  girls  ethnologically  agrees  remarkably  with  the 
training  set  forth  in  the  present  volume.  This  is  occasionally  cited 
as  T.  The  translations  given  are  free.  [See  Michelson,  How  Mes- 
kwaki  children  should  be  brought  up,  in  American  Indian  Life,  ed.  Dr. 
E.  C.  Parsons,  pp.  81-86.] 

2  Dolls  were  formerly  made  of  corn  husks  in  the  fall;  their  clothing 
was  made  of  muskrat  and  squirrel  skins. 

3  On  Fox  dwellings  see  Carver,  Three  Years  Travel,  etc.,  pp.  29 
(Sauk),  30,  31;  Forsyth,  apud  E.  Blair,  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  Great  Lakes  Region,  vol.  ii,  pp.  227,  228;  A.  R. 
Fulton,  Red  Men  of  Iowa,  p.  442;  Reports,  Comm.  Indian  Affairs, 
1896,  p.  162,  1897,  p.  148,  1898,  p.  171;  A.  Busby,  Two  Summers 
Among  the  Musquakies,  p.  95;  IT.  Rebok,  The  Last  of  the  Musquakies, 
pp.  39,  40;  M.  A.  Owen,  Folk-Lore  of  the  Musquakie  Indians,  p.  24; 
Greene,  The  Red  Man,  vol.  v,  pp.  104-106.  To-day  a  good  many 
famihes  live  in  shacks  and  there  are  a  few  good  frame  houses;  but 
still  nearly  half  the  Foxes  live  in  wickiups  of  rush  mats  in  winter 
and  “bark  houses”  in  summer.  [Planks  now  take  the  place  of  bark. 
The  above  remarks  held  true  at  the  time  this  paper  was  prepared 
for  press,  but  now  (fall  of  1924)  the  bulk  of  the  Foxes  live  in  shacks.] 

4  Even  at  the  present  day  Fox  children  are  rarely  whipped;  they 
are  made  to  fast  instead.  Formerly  their  cheeks  were  painted  with 
charcoal;  in  this  way  the  entire  village  would  know  they  were  fasting, 
and  accordingly  no  lodge  would  offer  them  meals.  See  also  Marston, 
apud  E.  Blair,  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Great 
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Lakes  Region,  vol.  2,  p.  105;  Forsyth,  ibidem,  212;  A.  R.  Fulton, 
Red  Men  of  Iowa,  p.  443 ;  A.  Busby,  Two  Summers  Among  the  Mus- 
cjuakies,  p.  166.  The  form  of  punishment  mentioned  by  Miss  Owen, 
Folk-Lore  of  the  Musquakie  Indians,  pp.  65,  66,  must  be  exceptional. 
See  the  review  of  her  work  by  Michelson,  Curr.  Anthrop.  Lit.  2,  pp. 
233-237. 

5  Lazy  girls  are  disliked  (T) . 

6  The  same  injunction  is  given  in  T,  but  modified  by  the  remark, 
“  Of  course  people  would  like  a  girl  to  live  with  them  a  few  days.” 

7  “Tag'1  is  played  in  the  following  way:  If  there  are  ten,  they  get 
nine  short  sticks  all  of  which  are  the  same  length,  and  one  long  one. 
They  are  held  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger;  the  tops  are  seen. 
The  one  who  makes  the  sticks  does  so  secretly.  When  the  one  with 
the  sticks  comes  to  where  other  chddren  are  he  tells  them  to  pull  out 
one  each.  Whoever  gets  the  long  one  is  to  be  the  chaser.  They  will 
make  marks  on  a  tree  or  post.  All  assemble  there  except  the  one  who 
has  the  long  stick.  If  any  child  wants  to  run,  the  one  who  has  the 
sticks  will  chase  him  (or  her) ;  or  all  can  run  out  at  the  same  time;  in 
the  latter  case  the  chaser  will  chase  any  one  he  (or  she)  thinks  he  (or 
she)  can  catch.  The  rule  is  that  the  one  chased  must  be  touched 
squarely  on  the  head.  The  one  thus  touched  becomes  the  chaser’s 
partner,  and  helps  in  chasing.  After  all  are  caught,  new  sticks  will 
be  made;  or  if  there  chances  to  be  a  swift  runner  left  they  say  he  must 
be  the  chaser. 

8  Girls  should  learn  to  cook,  make  mattings,  sacks,  beadwork,  and 
moccasins.  In  this  way  after  marrying  they  will  have  an  easy  time 
(T).  See  references  to  Atwater,  Fulton,  Forsyth,  Marston,  Perrot, 
given  above. 

9  Even  at  the  present  time  women  usually  fetch  water  and  wood. 
However,  men  now  ordinarily  chop  the  wood.  See  references  to 
Atwater,  Fulton,  Forsyth,  Marston,  Perrot,  given  above;  also  Fulton, 
1.  c.,  p.  440,  and  A.  B.  Busby,  Two  Summers  Among  the  Musquakies, 

p.  108. 

10  Even  to-day  the  staple  food  of  the  Foxes  is  a  fried  bread.  See 
Reports,  Comm.  Indian  Affairs,  1896,  p.  162,  1898,  p.  171;  Busby, 
1.  c.,  p.  96;  Fulton,  1.  c.,  pp.  442,  443. 

11  It  is  not  lawful  for  a  woman  who  is  menstruating  to  eat  with 
others;  she  secludes  herself  in  a  little  lodge,  and  it  is  not  considered 
proper  for  a  man  to  linger  about  there,  and  a  man  is  not  to  enter  such 
a  lodge.  It  may  be  noted  that  to-day  some  young  men  violate  these 
rules  in  both  cases.  It  may  be  added  that  if  a  widower  or  widow  (if 
unreleased  from  death-ceremonies)  or  a  menstruating  woman  runs 
through  a  garden,  the  belief  is  that  the  crops  will  fail;  if  he  or  she 
touches  a  tree,  the  tree  will  die;  or  if  lie  or'she  bridle  or  hitch  a  horse, 
the  horse  will  die.  The  narrative  supplies  other  details.  Compare 
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also  Marston,  1.  c.,  pp.  171,  172;  Owen,  1.  c.,  pp.  69-71;  W.  Jones, 
Fox  Texts,  p.  318.  As  in  many  other  cases,  Miss  Owen’s  statements 
can  not  be  confirmed  by  the  present  writer  in  their  entirety.  As  the 
Religion  Dance  is  of  only  recent  introduction  (from  the  Potawatomis)  , 
any  puberty  ceremonies  connected  with  it  must  either  be  modern  or 
only  recently  attached  to  it.  It  may  he  added  that  although  puberty 
rites  for  boys  have  practically  been  given  up,  those  for  girls  still 
persist.  As  is  well  known,  there  are  similar  practices  among  many 
Indian  tribes. 

12  “The  middle  of  summer:”  nipenwi  is  the  time  when  Indian  corn, 
pumpkins,  squashes,  and  beans  are  mature.  This  will  he  about  the 
middle  of  summer. 

13  As  stated,  the  girl’s  maternal  grandmother  was  dead;  the  term 
grandmother  in  the  present  instance  is  only  a  courtesy-term. 

14  This  may  sound  strange,  but  the  point  is  that  “a  bashful  girl”  is 
one  who  giggles,  etc.  A  girl  who  giggles,  etc.,  according  to  the  Fox 
point  of  view,  is  extremely  apt  to  succumb  readily  to  sexual  advances. 

15  The  reader  will  doubtless  notice  how  rarely  the  girl’s  brothers  are 
mentioned  in  this  autobiography.  This  is  probably  because  Fox 
brothers  and  sisters  do  not  associate  with  each  other  except  when 
they  are  young.  The  same  kind  of  segregation  takes  place,  or  did 
until  recently,  in  a  number  of  Indian  tribes,  e.  g.  the  Omaha.  Even 
at  the  present  time  the  segregation  obtains  among  the  Foxes.  A  Fox 
hoy  would  not  dream  of  taking  his  sister  to  an  Indian  dance  or  a 
moving  picture  show,  or  a  circus,  etc.  Nevertheless  Fox  brothers 
and  sisters  are  fully  as  fond  of  one  another  as  white  brothers  and 
sisters  are.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  different  etiquette. 

16  The  lay  reader  will  doubtless  ask  why  it  is  that  the  girl’s  maternal 
uncles  would  be  ashamed  of  her  conduct,  while  her  father  is  not  men¬ 
tioned.  And  with  us,  all  relatives  would  feel  disgraced  if  a  kins¬ 
woman  were  immoral.  A  considerable  digression  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  situation  from  the  Fox  point  of  view.  Among  the 
Foxes  the  well-known  “  joking-relationship”  exists  between  a  girl 
and  her  maternal  uncles,  as  it  does  in  a  number  of  other  Indian 
tribes;  but  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  special  bond  between  them: 
a  girl’s  maternal  uncle  is  supposed  to  give  her  advice,  and  if  he  loves 
her,  he  will  buy  almost  anything  for  her.  If  a  girl  is  sensible,  she 
will  follow  her  maternal  uncle’s  advice,  and  in  this  way  get  along 
comfortably.  [The  word  for  “my  maternal  uncle”  is  ne'ci'sa'A'.] 
The  case  of  paternal  uncle  is  entirely  different.  [The  word  for  “my 
paternal  uncle”  is  no'sA',  the  same  as  that  for  “my  father.”]  He 
will  have  little  to  say  regarding  her,  provided  her  own  father  is 
living,  though  he  will  call  her  netane'sA',  which  is  the  same  word  for 
‘‘my  daughter.”  If  he  is  more  intelligent  than  her  father,  he  might 
give  her  good  advice,  but  that  is  as  far  as  he  could  go.  If,  however, 
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her  father  were  dead,  he  would  treat  her  exactly  as  one  of  his  own 
daughters.  If  he  has  no  children  of  his  own,  he  may  give  his  brother’s 
daughter,  even  if  his  brother  is  still  living,  almost  anything,  clothes, 
money,  etc.  She  would  ask  him  as  freely  as  she  would  her  own 
father,  that  is,  if  her  father’s  brother  were  well  off.  If  a  girl’s  paternal 
uncle  had  children  of  his  own  (boys  or  girls),  it  is  considered  that  he 
has  enough  to  take  care  of ;  and  in  this  case  he  would  not  make  her 
the  presents  named  above.  But  if  the  girl’s  father  were  dead  he 
would  treat  her  exactly  as  his  own  daughter.  Even  if  a  girl  is  saucy 
to  her  father  or  immoral,  and  he  knows  it,  he  will  not  want  to  say 
much  about  it;  he  will  not  scold  her  severely.  The  girl’s  mother 
will  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  girl’s  father  to  reprove  her  if  she  is 
impudent  to  him,  and  will  say  nothing.  If  a  girl  is  saucy  to  her 
mother,  her  mother  will  reprove  her,  even  slap  her,  or  make  her  go 
without  meals.  She  may  slap  the  erring  daughter  until  the  latter 
is  nearly  20  years  old.  If  a  mother  knows  her  daughter  is  immoral 
she  will  make  her  fast  for  four  days.  If  she  still  is  immoral,  the 
mother  will  make  her  fast  for  eight  days.  In  the  early  days  every 
one  in  the  camp  knew  who  was  fasting,  and  none  of  the  girl’s  rela¬ 
tives  would  give  her  food  or  wTater.  Under  no  circumstances  will  a 
girl  be  saucy  to  her  maternal  uncle.  That  is  why  a  mother  often 
tells  her  daughters  to  ask  their  maternal  uncles  for  advice.  In  a 
way  a  girl  is  afraid  of  her  maternal  uncles;  she  is  better  acquainted 
with  her  parents.  Nor  would  a  girl  be  impudent  to  her  paternal 
uncles;  if  she  were,  they  would  “get  after  her,”  though  her  own 
father  couldn’t.  On  the  other  hand,  a  girl  would  not  go  to  her 
paternal  uncles  for  advice.  The  only  answer  as  to  why  they  do  not, 
I  have  been  able  to  elicit  is  that  “  it’s  not  their  way,”  which  answer 
is  in  substance  what  most  Europeans  would  give  if  pressed  to  explain 
why  they  did  not  commit  infractions  against  definite  social  usage. 
[A  girl  or  boy  may  be  saucy  to  their  grandparents;  they  will  report 
the  offender  to  her  or  his  mother  who  will  make  the  child  fast.]  I 
presume  Hartland  would  interpret  the  peculiar  relation  of  a  man  to 
his  sister’s  daughter  as  a  survival  of  female  descent;  actually  the 
Foxes  are  organized  in  exogamous  groups  with  male  descent,  and 
were  so  as  far  back  as  1827.  See  Forsyth  apucl  Blair,  1.  c.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  210.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  previously 
been  organized  in  groups  with  female  descent.  From  the  data 
given  above  one  could  hold  that  the  Foxes  originally  had  father- 
right  but  were  giving  away  to  mother-right  just  as  easily  as  vice 
versa.  Personally  I  think  either  interpretation  entirely  out  of  place, 
and  consider  the  whole  matter  simply  a  social  phenomenon. 

17  Some  of  these  injunctions  occur  in  T. 

18  The  basket  work  of  the  Foxes  is  not  very  esthetic. 
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19  It  is  considered  improper  for  a  boy  and  girl,  unless  very  young, 
to  be  seen  talking  together.  A  young  man  can  not  meet  his  inamo¬ 
rata  openly;  it  must  be  in  the  brush  or  at  night  when  the  old  people 
are  asleep.  For  the  Sauk  cf.  Paterson’s  Autobiography  of  Black, 
Hawk,  p.  60. 

20  Most  Fox  girls  even  to-day  marry  much  earlier  than  this,  and 
this  has  been  the  case  from  at  least  1820  onward.  See  Marston,  1.  c., 
p.  165  (14  to  18);  Forsyth,  1.  c.,  p.  216  (14  usually;  rarely  as  late  as 
16);  Fulton,  1.  c.,  p.  141  (generally  at  15);  Rebok,  H.  M.,  Last  of  the 
Mus-qua-kies  (Dayton,  O.,  1900),  p.  43  (marry  .  .  .  from  14  to  16). 
Miss  Owen’s  statement  (Folk-lore  of  the  Musquakie  Indians,  p.  74) 
that  24  is  the  marriageable  age  for  girls  is  a  typical  example  of  her 
inexact  observations,  and  her  lack  of  knowledge  of  documentary 
sources  regarding  the  Foxes. 

21  A  girl  is  not  supposed  to  go  off  by  herself  unless  she  has  some 
good  reason.  If  a  girl  gads  about  and  does  no  housework  she  soon 
acquires  an  unenviable  reputation.  So  T. 

22  Wife  beating  is  not  common  among  the  Foxes,  but  it  occurs 
sporadically;  in  Forsyth’s  time  the  state  of  affairs  was  apparently 
the  same.  See  Forsyth,  1.  c.,  215. 

23  In  the  early  days  girls  wished  to  marry  young  men  that  were 
successful  in  killing  game,  who  trapped  and  sold  furs,  thereby  gaining 
an  easy  livelihood;  but  to-day  girls  are  told  to  try  to  marry  young 
men  who  have  homes,  horses,  and  everything  they  want.  The  young 
man  who  can  support  a  wife  is  the  one  to  marry.  It  is  bad  form  for  a 
young  girl  to  marry  a  divorced  man,  and  vice  versa  (T) . 

24  On  marriage  among  the  Foxes  see  Marston.  1.  c.,  165-167;  For¬ 
syth,  1.  c.,  214;  Busby,  1.  c.,  82,  83;  Owen,  1.  c.,  72-76.  Compare,  for 
the  Sauks,  Paterson,  1.  c.,  59,  60.  Compare  also  Perrot,  apud  Blair, 
1.  c.,  i,  67,  68,  69.  Some  details  may  be  added.  Ordinarily  if  a  man 
marries  a  divorcee  or  widow  she  gets  no  presents,  unless  his  parents 
emphatically  approve  of  the  woman.  To-day  a  boy  usually  sounds 
his  father  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  but  he  may  have  begun  paying 
nocturnal  visits  to  his  inamorata  previously.  The  narrative  in  the 
text  is  typical  of  marriage  among  the  Foxes  to-day.  The  facts  show 
very  clearly  that  the  girl  is  not  merely  purchased. 

25  The  data  given  in  the  text  are  very  full.  See,  too,  Forsyth,  1.  c.; 
210.  The  present  writer  can  confirm  but  few  of  the  alleged  facts 
given  by  Miss  Owen,  1.  c.,  63  et  seq.  He  knows  some  are  mistaken. 
To-day  the  Foxes  no  longer  name  a  child  at  a  gens  festival  held 
shortly  after  birth. 

26  The  Indian  text  at  this  point  is  too  naive  for  European  taste,  and 
so  has  been  deled.  The  only  point  of  ethnological  interest  is  that 
during  the  period  named  carnal  intercourse  is  not  allowed.  The  point 
that  men  would  not  marry  the  immoral  girl  corresponds  exactly  to 
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what  is  said  on  page  313  of  the  text,  and  to  the  information  contained 
in  T.  And  it  is  almost  exactly  what  takes  place  to-day.  Young  men 
rarely  but  occasionally  marry  girls  of  bad  reputations. 

The  reader  may  wonder  why  it  was  that  none  of  the  woman’s 
male  relatives  interfered.  I  asked  a  male  informant  why.  He 
volunteered  the  statement  that  when  lie  was  younger  he  had  been 
told  by  his  parents  not  to  “butt  in”  if  his  brother-in-law  beat  his 
sister,  for  his  sister  would  love  his  brother-in-law  more  than  himself. 
“Leave  them  alone;  they  will  come  out  all  right.”  He  then  cited  an 
example  of  relatives  interfering,  and  how  useless  it  was;  the  relatives 
will  not  interfere  next  time. 

28  It  is  a  fact  that  Fox  women  who  have  good  reputations  do 
exactly  as  the  mother  advised  her  daughter. 

29  It  is  claimed  that  a  baby  really  has  knowledge  from  the  beginning 
and  some  people  understand  them  before  they  can  talk,  e.  g.,  George 
Kapayou’s  father. 

30  Full  references  to  mortuary  customs  and  observances  are  given 
later  on. 

31  On  divorce  compare  Forsyth,  1.  c.,  p.  215;  Busby,  1.  c.,  pp.  35,  83. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  present  time  divorces  are  extremely 
prevalent  among  the  Foxes;  there  is  hardly  a  girl  or  boy  21  years  old 
who  has  not  been  married  at  least  twice.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Forsyth’s  statement  that  a  man  could  force  his  wife  to  return,  willy- 
nilly,  to  a  certain  extent  still  holds  good.  If  a  woman  leaves  her 
husband  and  right  away  starts  to  go  with  another  man  with  a  view 
to  marriage,  the  former  husband  will  beat  her.  Formerly  adultery 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  was  punished  by  cutting  off  her  ears,  nose, 
or  even  killing  her.  A  husband  might  kill  her  lover  if  the  latter  was 
caught  red-handed.  See  Forsyth,  1.  c.,  pp.  214,  215;  Jones,  Fox 
Texts,  pp.  142  et  seep,  144  et  seq. 

32  I  asked  a  male  informant  why  the  girl  did  not  go  to  her  father’s 
instead  of  her  maternal  uncle’s.  He  replied,  “When  a  girl  marries, 
her  father  releases  her  entirely.  So  it’s  of  no  use  for  her  to  go  to  him 
for  advice  afterwards.  If  it  was  his  son.  that  would  be  different.” 
See  my  note  on  the  relations  between  a  girl  and  her  maternal  uncle, 
page  340  et  seq. 

33  To-day  divorcees  are  very  apt  to  be  immoral.  Hence  the  man’s 
word  of  caution. 

34  Full  notes  on  death  customs  are  given  on  page  344. 

35  The  Shawnee  dance  is  the  same  as  the  Snake  dance  (which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Snake  dance  of  the  Hopi)  which  the 
Foxes  acquired  while  in  Kansas.  Formerly  it  was  pretty  likely  to 
be  rough;  and  girls  and  their  lovers  would  meet  on  such  occasions. 
The  husband’s  confidence  in  his  wife  could  not  be  shown  to  greater 
advantage  than  by  permitting,  or  rather  urging,  his  wife  to  be 
present. 
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36  On  Fox  clothing  see  Forsyth,  1.  c.,  p.  235;  Catlin,  Manners, 
passim;  McKenney  and  Hall,  History,  passim;  Busby,  1.  c.,  pp.  96, 
97,  112,  113;  Fulton,  1.  c.,  pp.  443,  445,  446;  Reports,  Comm.  Indian 
Affairs,  1897,  p.  149.  For  the  Sauk  see  also  Beltrami,  Pilgrimage, 
vol.  2,  p.  145.  To-day  Fox  men  ordinarily  wear  European  clothing; 
hut  I  have  seen  a  few  old-timers  with  roached  hair,  blankets,  etc.,  for 
their  daily  apparel.  On  ceremonial  occasions  they  nearly  all  wear 
clothing  that  is  Indian  to  the  extent  that  the  tailoring  is  Indian,  even 
if  the  clothing  for  the  most  part  is  of  European  materials.  Buckskin 
leggings  and  moccasins  are  still  worn  on  such  occasions.  Moccasins 
made  of  split  leather  and  canvas  are  still  frequently  used  on  ordinary 
occasions.  Women  are  far  more  retentive  of  their  old-style  clothing. 
Buckskin  skirts  and  waists  are  now  unknown,  hut  the  clothing  Fox 
women  normally  wear  is  tailored  entirely  on  Indian  lines,  though 
shoes  and  stockings  have  generally  replaced  moccasins  and  leggings. 
A  few  old  women  still  wear  leggings  habitually.  On  gala  occasions 
women’s  clothes  are  more  gaudy,  and  beautifully  beaded  buckskin 
moccasins  are  worn. 

37  The  drum  brought  no  doubt  refers  to  the  bringing  of  the  Religion 
Dance  to  the  Foxes  by  the  Wisconsin  Potawatomi. 

38  On  Fox  mortuary  customs  and  observances  see  Marston,  1.  c.., 
p.  172;  Forsyth,  1.  c.,  pp.  206-208,  212;  Fulton,  1.  c.,  pp.  446,  447; 
Busby,  1.  c.,  pp.  34,  35,  117  et  seq.,  129,  130,  185,  186,  188-190;  Owen, 
1.  c.,  p.  77  et  seq.;  Reports,  Comm.  Indian  Affairs,  1896,  p.  162,  1898, 
p.  166;  Jones,  Internat.  Cong.  Americanists,  1907,  vol.  1,  pp.  263-277, 
Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  xxiv  (1911),  pp.  217,  218,  220-222, 
224,  226,  Fox  Texts,  pp.  156  et  seq.,  336  et  seq.,  382,  383;  Michelson, 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  vol.  70,  no.  2,  121,  122.  Com¬ 
pare  Perrot,  1.  c.,  pp.  70-74,  78-88.  See  also  note  11,  page  339,  above. 
See  also  the  present  writer’s  paper  which  contains  a  fuller  bibli¬ 
ography  in  this  volume,  p.  35  et  seq.  These  supplement  the  pub¬ 
lished  data  rather  than  contradict  them. 

39  The  two  men  are  the  same  as  brothers.  If  a  woman’s  husband 
dies,  after  the  adoption-feast  is  held,  if  her  parents-in-law  like  her 
they  will  ask  an  older  brother  to  marry  her  so  as  to  keep  her  in  the 
family.  Besides  the  “  joking  relation”  which  exists  between  brother- 
in-law  and  sister-in-law  (frequently  obscene;  entirely  different  from 
that  existing  between  a  man  and  his  sister’s  daughter)  there  is 
another:  after  the  death  of  the  man’s  wife,  before  he  is  released  from 
death  ceremonies,  he  must  do  as  his  sister-in-law  says;  but  if  he  obeys 
the  rules,  he  can  make  her  his  bride  when  four  years  are  up;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  man  does  not  live  up  to  the  rides,  his  sister-in- 
law  acquires  certain  rights  over  him. 
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The  Fox  text  contained  in  this  paper  is  of  considerable  linguistic 
importance  as  it  differs  in  content  from  any  previously  published 
Fox  texts.  Hence  it  is  that  certain  novel  grammatical  features  occur 
which  are  not  treated  in  the  Fox  sketch  in  the  Handbook  of  American 
Indian  Languages,  Bulletin  40,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnology.  The  reader 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  phonetic  shifts  of  the  language 
(see  p.  616)  before  attempting  to  study  the  text,  as  much  that  is 
obscure  will  at  once  be  clarified.  It  may  be  noted  that  such  initial 
contractions  as  a-  for  a'A-  and  a'i-  (e.  g.,  a'cawiyanni'  302.36  for  a'i- 
'cawiyanni')  are  quite  common.  If  this  is  kept  in  mind  the  reader 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  in  consulting  the  list  of  stems. 

The  following  grammatical  notes  are  given  as  an  aid  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  Indian  text.  The  paragraphs  referred  to  are  those 
of  the  grammatical  sketch  of  Fox  cited  above.  Consult  also  Bull. 
72,  B.  A.  E.,  p.  68  et  seq.,  and  this  volume,  p.  282  et  seq. 

§  10.  The  combination  -a  i-  commonly  contracts  to  -a-:  wlnani 
304.45,  winanA  310.36,  ke'tenanA  310.33,  negyan  (for  negyA  ini) 
308.5,  mA'nanugi  328.15. 

§  10.  Frequently  a  final  -i  is  dropped  before  consonants  where  it 
normally  remains:  aiyo'ku'i  (for  aiyo'iku'i)  314.5,  Tya'  314.5,  kiigo'- 
megu  (for  kagd'imegu)  322.41,  me'cena'  318.21,  agwiga'nin  (for 
agwiga'i  nlnA)  322.28-29,  Inidtca'  (for  inidtca'i)  322.24,  etc. 

§  14  (end).  The  elision  of  formative  elements  before  -tuge  (suffix 
indicating  probability)  is  exemplified  by  kyawatugke'  (kyawawA<) 
326.34,  A^tatuge  (A'tawi')  336.1.  See  also  304.31,  330.12,  13. 

§  28.  The  intransitive  third  person  plural  inanimate  is  given  as 
-oni.  This  applies  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  strictly  speaking  it 
should  be  given  as  -wAni;  after  consonants  -oni  naturally  would  occur 
(see  p.  616),  but  after  vowels  -WAni  is  retained:  inagwA'tawAnni' 
(304.16)  “  they  were  piled  up  in  such  away,” 1  mame'ca/'iwAni  (308.12) 
“  they  were  large  ones,”  tcage'ckawAnni'  (306.6)  “they  all  fallout.” 

§  29.  Sometimes  the  ending  -ni  is  used  even  when  the  negative 
agwi  is  not  used,  e.g.,  ki'citcagipAgi'senAmawawadtcini  (330.41)  “after 
all  have  offered  (thrown)  it  to  them.”  See  p.  612.  When  -ni  is  so 
used,  a  “whenever”  clause  is  indicated. 

§  30.  As  I  have  pointed  out  on  another  occasion,  the  table  contains 
a  number  of  errors;  the  text  in  the  present  volume  confirms  this: 
note  pe'setawa'kidtc6'  (308.8;  potential)  “she  might  listen  to  her,” 

1  The  translations  of  the  isolated  Fox  words  and  phrases  in  these  linguistic  notes,  of  necessity,  are  not 
always  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  English  rendition  of  the  connected  text. 
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kA'cki'mi'kApA  (326.40;  potential)  “you  might  have  persuaded  me,” 
adtcimi'kApA'  (324.44)  “you  would  have  reported  me,”  tcinawaml'- 
yagAp[A']  (336.7;  potential)  “you  might  be  related  to  them,” 
wapAmkyagApA  (324.10;  potential)  “you  might  look  at  them, ”  neT 
'ciwAnadtci'I/yagAni  (302.24;  potential)  “you  might  ruin  them,”  tcage- 
'cka'kidtce'  (306.4;  potential)  “they  (inan.)  might  all  come  off,”  awitA 
kA'cki'ane'kwigi'kAgo'A'  (316.20-21;  potential  subjunctive)  “we 
should  not  be  able  to  branch  out.”  Furthermore,  all  terminations 
in  -'kitci  should  be  changed  to  -'kitce  (in  Jones’s  transcription). 

§  32.  No  transitive  forms  are  given  in  the  sketch;  see,  however, 
the  Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  iv,  pp.  406-408. 
Examples  occurring  in  the  Indian  text  are  a'ina'inadtcimo'enugwanni' 
(324.18)  “whatever  she  said  to  you  from  time  to  time,”  nAnotanemeno- 
WAgwanni'  (324.41)  “he  was  wrong  in  what  he  thought  of  us  (inclusive).” 
No  participial  forms  are  mentioned  in  the  sketch;  but  see  the  Journal 
of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  iv,  pp.  408,  409.  Examples 
in  the  Indian  text  are  wI'unapaml'wAnanA  (310.2)  “whomever  you 
shall  take  as  your  husband,”  ami'cimenwawigwannA'  (324.11)  “whoever 
would  contrive  to  behave  well,”  wi'widtcawiwawAtannA'  1334.7) 
“whomever  you  shall  live  with  (i.  e.,  marry).” 

§  33.  The  forms  given  in  the  table  on  page  829  are  really  obviatives. 
Other  obviatives  likewise  exist,  though  not  treated  in  the  sketch, 
e.  g.,  wldtcawiwo'mAgini  (314.18)  “the  one  with  whom  I  lived”  [i.  e., 
husband,  in  the  present  instance;  could  be  wife].  The  -m-  clearly  is 
the  same  element  found  in  conjunctive  and  subjunctive  of  the 
indefinite  passive  when  obviatives  are  the  subjects. 

§  34.  The  obviative  singular  and  plural  of  animate  nouns  should  be 
given  as  -Ani  and  -a'i  respectively,  as  shown  by  all  Fox  texts  published 
thus  far. 

It  should  be  said  that  -Ama-  is  nothing  but  a  phonetic  transfor¬ 
mation  of  -Amaw-  before  certain  consonants;  see  page  616.  Examples 
of  -Ama-  are  to  be  found  at  310.28,  330.2. 

The  anomalous  formation  -Amo'i-  (see  Bull.  72,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn., 
p.  69)  occurs  at  324.27. 

§  35.  It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  inanimate  verbs  have 
obviatives  though  inanimate  nouns  do  not.  Examples  are :  wlgAniwi 
(298.15)  “it  tastes  well,”  a'cimenwi'genigki'  (306.8)  “as  was  good,” 
a'po'si'megu'sA'sAgA'mgini  (330.44)  “where  the  brush  is  very  thick.” 

§  39.  It  may  be  remarked  that  -'tati'so-,  -'tatisu  are  nothing  more 
than  phonetic  transformations  of  -'taw-  -ti'so-,  -'taw-  -ti'su  respec¬ 
tively;  examples  are  to  be  found  at  300.22,  302.2-3. 

§  41.  In  Bulletin  72,  page  69, 1  have  spoken  of  the  passive  in  -a'so-. 
An  example  in  the  Indian  text  contained  in  the  present  volume  is 
a  pi'tcitepana  sutA'  (320.31)  “he  that  is  loved  as  much  as.” 
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The  passive  composed  of  the  ordinary  passive  sign  -gu-  and  the 
copula  -'si-  for  the  animate,  -At-  for  the  inanimate,  which  I  have 
noted  in  Bulletin  72,  loc.  cit.,  is  represented  also  in  the  text  of  this 
paper:  agwima”  wl'kago'anctagu'sl'yAnini  (312.15)  “you  will  be 
thought  of  as  naught.” 

According  to  the  table  the  termination  of  the  independent  mode  of 
the  indefinite  passive  for  the  third  person,  singular  or  plural,  animate 
or  inanimate,  is  -api;  and  some  examples  are  given  justifying  this. 
However,  the  Indian  text  of  the  present  paper  contains  forms  in 
-pi  for  the  singular:  'aiyopi  (318.28)  “it  is  used,”  k'cawipi  (316.2) 
“it  is  done,”  ml'netipi  (308.28)  “one  is  reciprocally  given,”  'i'cigi'etip 
(for  -pi,  304.2;  see  also  326.8)  “one  is  made  to  be  that  way”  [very 
literally,  “one  is  grown  that  way”].  In  the  conjunctive  mode  -gi 
replaces  -pi:  a/'cawigki'  (316.24)  “how  it  is,  how  it  is  done,”  itlgi 
(302.29)  “it  is  told,”  witAmatigki'  (302.29)  “one  is  informed,” 
ne''ckitigi  (310.7)  “one  is  forbidden,”  a'sagitlgi  (316.1)  “as  one  is 
afraid,”  a'citi'gini  (316.2)  “as  one  is  told.”  It  is  not  easy  to  decide 
the  construction  at  316.9,  10.  Note,  however,  -api  is  found  at  316.5, 
318.40,  318.41.  See  p.  613. 

A  peculiar  potential  subjunctive  of  the  indefinite  passive,  ending 
in  -ena'A'  is  to  be  seen  in  awitAdtca/'megu  pAnapAmena'  (for  -na'A'; 
326.11)  “he  would  not  fail  to  be  seen.”  This  -ena'A'  bears  the  same 
relation  to  -na  A'  (see  pp.  287,  347,  494)  that  -edtci'  (the  normal  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  third  person  animate,  singular  or  plural,  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tive  of  the  indefinite  passive)  does  to  -dtci'  (the  ending  of  the  third 
person  singular  animate,  intransitive,  of  the  conjunctive  mode). 

Though  not  given  in  the  sketch,  there  is  a  subjunctive  mode  of  the 
indefinite  passive.  The  termination  -ete  for  the  third  person  animate 
bears  the  same  relation  to  -edtci  of  the  same  person  but  conjunctive 
mode  that  -te  (the  termination  of  the  intransitive  third  person  ani¬ 
mate,  subjunctive  mode)  does  to  -dtci  (same  person  but  conjunctive 
mode):  na/ne'sete<  (320.25)  “if  they  are  beaten.” 

I  have  pointed  out  in  the  International  Journal  of  American  Lin¬ 
guistics,  i,  p.  56,  the  conjunctive  of  the  indefinite  passive,  with  obvia- 
tives  as  subjects  end  in  -medtci.  An  example  in  the  Indian  text  is 
a'mawipita/'omedtci  (330.37)  “when  they  go  to  bury  him”  [really  a 
passive]. 

§  45.  There  is  a  type  of  possession  not  treated  in  this  paragraph, 
namely,  when  the  possesser  is  indefinite.  The  combination  u — inaw- 
expresses  this.  To  -inaw-  are  suffixed  the  ordinary  nominal  endings 
to  show  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  singular  or  plural,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  possessed  noun.  Of  course  in  some  way  the  u  is  to 
be  associated  with  the  ordinary  u  of  third  persons.  Examples  are: 
uwI'kani'nawAgki’  (310.7-8)  “  their  friends,”  unapamknawAgki'  (316.13) 
“their  husbands,”  umdtcane'si'nawAgki'  (320.24)  “one’s  children,” 
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uw!pidtcinawAni  (306.6)  “  one’s  teeth.”  The  word  utenenIminawAgkl' 

(306.21)  “one’s  men-folk”  presents  a  few  difficulties.  The  -t-  is  the 
usual  intercalated  -t-;  there  is  a  doublet  of  nenlwA  “man”  ineniWA. 
Now  the  -w-  of  the  last  would  be  eliminated  before  the  -m-  suffix 
which  is  identical  with  the  ordinary  -m-  suffix  of  possessives,  as  duly 
explained  by  me  in  the  International  Journal  of  American  Lin¬ 
guistics,  i,  p.  50.  The  initial  i  changes  to  e  as  there  is  a  u  in  the 
preceding  syllable  which  is  a  different  morphological  unit:  see  the 
American  Journal  of  Philology,  xli,  p.  183,  and  below,  p.  616. 

At  310.41  we  find  a  wholly  anomalous  formation,  ugwi”semawA',2 
which  probably  should  be  rendered  “the  son.”  “His  son”  would 
be  ugwi'sAn111'.  It  is  evident  that  the  initial  u-  is  to  be  associated 
with  the  ordinary  u-  of  the  third  person  in  possessives;  the  -m-  also 
needs  no  explanation;  the  -e-  prevents  the  combination  -'sm-  which 
is  not  tolerated  in  Fox;  the  rest  of  the  form  is  unclear. 

§  48.  As  I  have  pointed  out  before  (P.  A.  E.  S.,  ix,  p.  127;  I.  J. 
A.  L.,  i,  p.  52)  obviatives  of  indefinite  pronouns  exist,  though  not 
treated  in  the  sketch.  An  example  is  uwPya'Ani  “any  one,”  324.9. 

A  pronoun  not  touched  on  in  the  sketch  is  me'cemegonA  “  any  one,” 
“every  one,”  320.14. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  point  where  references  to  the  sketch  are 
impractical. 

I  have  treated  loose  verbal  composition  in  the  International  Journal 
of  American  Linguistics,  i,  50.  Some  examples  occurring  in  the 
Indian  text  contained  in  this  paper  are:  a'pwawi-ninani-wi'seniyani 

(304.22)  “I  did  not  eat  then,”  a'pepyadtci-nepi-natawidtci  (306.1)  “she 
kept  coming  to  fetch  water  for  me,”  pwawi-dtca'-megu-klwimane- 
'cita/'ayAn  (306.10-11)  “if  you  do  not  go  around  with  bashful 
thoughts,”  a'pi'tci-pwawi-pe'ki-  ki'ci-nepwa'kagki'  (306.23-24),  “as 
long  as  one  has  not  much  intelligence,”  nepepyadtci-megape'e-nawA- 
'se'kagwA  (310.15-16)  “she  kept  coming  to  askme  to  accompanyher,” 
a  tA'swi'-meguneguta'i-aiyagini  (310.20)  “as  often  indeed  as  we  went 
any  place,”  ki  'poni-ga^-InA-kAkAnone'ti'awA  (312.4)  “you  must 
really  stop  talking  to  that  one.”  See  also  312.19,  312.25,  314.41-42, 
316.1,  316.12,  316.22,  316.32,  322.9,  10,  322.31,  324.2,  324.32-33, 
324.38,  326.44,  328.1. 

The  following  are  in  a  way  new  types  of  composition,  though  they 
might  also  be  covered  under  the  term  “loose  composition:”  agwima/' 
wl'kago'anetagu'sl'yAnini  (312.15)  “you  will  be  thought  of  as  naught” 
[kago'1'  anything],  agwidtca'mi  kago/'egin,li'  (336.6)  “that  verily  is 
not  anything”  [kago'1'  combined  with  the  inanimate  copula  -e-]. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  “loose  composition”  apparently  never 
occurs  after  stems  which  can  not  occur  in  the  initial  position  and  that 
for  the  greater  part  it  occurs  immediately  after  the  first  initial  stem. 


2  Supported  by  udanesemaw*,  Jones’s  Fox  Texts,  102.15. 
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I  have  shown  in  the  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.  15,  pp.  474,  475, 
the  curious  verbalizing  of  possessed  nouns.  Examples  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  text  are  to  be  found  at  298.3,  310.29,  310.31,  312.2-3,  312.19; 
at  310.35  and  310.36  the  cases  are  more  complicated  as  “  loose  com¬ 
position”  also  occurs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  where  parts  of  the  body  are  the  objects  of 
transitive  verbs  a  stem  which  usually  closely  resembles  the  ordinary 
nominal  one,  but  commonly  ending  in  a,  is  inserted  in  the  verbal 
compound  immediately  before  the  instrumental  particle.  See  for 
example  304.13,  316.6,  318.30,  318.37.  For  convenience  a  few  cases 
which  strictly  do  not  belong  here,  though  they  are  analogous,  are 
included. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  Bull.  72,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnology,  page  70,  there 
is  a  peculiar  potential  subjunctive,  not  treated  in  the  sketch,  whose 
characteristic  seems  to  be  a  termination  -na'A'.  A  couple  of  examples 
are  tA'citapanemina'A'  (324.10)  “one  would  have  then  rejoiced  at  me,” 
kago'  i'cimine/nena'A'  (314.14;  awitA  understood)  “he  would  have 
given  you  nothing.”  Note  that  there  is  a  potential  subjunctive  of 
the  indefinite  passive  which  is  clearly  related  to  -na'A'.  See  pages 
287,  347,  494.  [An  additional  example  of  -na'A'  is  to  be  found  at 
320.25.] 

The  element  -w-  (-wi-)  discussed  by  me  in  the  International  Journal 
of  American  Linguistics,  i,  pp.  52,  53,  occurs  in  wi'ki'cigiwa/neme'ki 
(306.9)  “they  will  think  that  you  are  mature.” 

When  transitive  verbs  have  an  indefinite  object  or  objects  -iwa-  is 
inserted  immediately  after  the  instrumental  particle,  and  the  ordinary 
intransitive  pronominal  endings  are  added.  (See  308.28,  322.3.) 

The  structure  of  nawa'iyan  (304.37-38)  “when  I  saw  her”  is  not 
clear  to  me,  though  in  other  Fox  texts  I  have  found  similar  cases. 
Likewise  unapamiwAne  (324.42)  [precise  translation?  “when  you 
took  a  husband”  free  rendition]  is  not  clear  in  the  posterior  portion. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  are  the  most  important  published  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  Fox  mortuary  customs  and  beliefs: 

Baldwin,  C.  C.,  ed.  Indian  narrative  of  Judge  Hugh  Welch.  Western  Reserve 
and  Northern  Ohio  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  n,  Tract  No.  50,  Cleveland,  1888. 
p.  107. 

Busby,  Allie  B.  Two  summers  among  the  Musquakies.  Vinton,  Iowa,  1886. 
pp.  34-35,  117  et  seq.,  129-130,  185-186,  188-190. 

Forsyth,  Thomas.  An  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Sauk  and 
Fox  nations  of  Indians  tradition  [1827].  In  Blair,  E.  H.,  Indian  tribes  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  vol.  ii,  Cleve¬ 
land,  1912.  pp.  206-208,  212. 

Fulton,  A.  R.  The  red  men  of  Iowa.  Des  Moines,  1882.  pp.  446-447. 

Galland,  Isaac.  The  Indian  tribes  of  the  West.  Annals  of  Iowa,  Davenport, 
1S69.  pp.  274,  363,  364,  365. 

[Probably  reprinted  from  bis  Chronicles  of  the  North  American  Savages  (1835),  but  I  can  not 
be  positive,  for  the  copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress  is  defective,  though  Pilling  saw  a  perfect  copy 
there.  See  A.  Busby,  Two  summers  among  the  Musquakies,  p.  53  et  seq.,  and  compare  this 
with  Annals  of  Iowa,  1869,  p.  347  et  seq.] 

Gregg,  P.  [Note.]  In  Yarrow,  H.  C.,  A  further  contribution  to  the  study  of 
the  mortuary  customs  of  the  North  American  Indians.  First  Ann.  Rept. 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1881.  pp.  140-141. 

Harrington,  M.  R.  Sacred  bundles  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  Anthrop. 
Pubs.  Univ.  Mus.,  Univ.  Pa.,  vol.  iv,  no.  2,  1914.  pp.  258-259. 

Jones,  William.  Mortuary  observances  and  the  adoption  rites  of  the  Algonkin 
Foxes  of  Iowa.  Congres  Inter,  des  Amer.,  xvie  sess.,  1906,  vol.  i,  pp.  263- 
277,  Quebec,  1907. 

- Fox  texts.  Pubs.  Amer.  Ethn.  Soc.,  vol.  i,  1907.  pp.  156  et  seq.,  206 

et  seq.,  336  et  seq.,  382-383. 

- Notes  on  the  Fox  Indians.  Journ.  Amer.  Folk-lore,  vol.  xxiv,  1911. 

pp.  217-218,  220-222,  224,  226. 

- Episodes  in  the  culture-hero  myth  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes.  Journ.  Amer. 

Folk-lore,  vol.  xiv,  no.  lv,  1901.  p.  225  et  seq. 

Marsh,  Cutting.  Letter  of  March  25th,  1835.  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  vol.  xv, 
1900.  pp.  133-134,  149-150. 

[See,  too,  M.  R.  Harrington,  op.  eit.] 

Marston,  Major  Morrell.  Letter  to  Reverend  Dr.  Jedidiah  Morse  [1820]. 
In  Blair,  E.  H.,  Indian  tribes  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  region 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  vol.  ii,  Cleveland,  1912.  p.  172. 

Michelson,  Truman.  How  Meskwaki  children  should  be  brought  up.  In 
Parsons,  Elsie  Clews,  American  Indian  life.  New  York,  1922.  p.  83. 

— - - -  [Report  on  Field  Work]  Smithson.  Misc.  Colls.,  vol.  70,  no.  2,  1919.  pp. 

121-122. 

- The  autobiography  of  a  Fox  Indian  woman.  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur. 

Amer.  Ethn.  p.  291,  passim. 

Mooney,  James,  and  Thomas,  Cyrus.  [Article]  Fox.  Handbook  of  Amer. 
Inds.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  Bull.  30,  pt.  1,  1907.  p.  473. 
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Owen,  Mary  Alicia.  Folk-lore  of  the  Musquakie  Indians  of  North  America. 

Pubs.  Folk-lore  Soc.,  no.  li,  London,  1904.  p.  77  et  seq. 

Re[o]bok,  Horace  M.  The  last  of  the  Mus-qua-kies.  Dayton,  Ohio,  1900. 
pp.  44-45,  50-55. 

Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  (Department  of  the  Interior), » 
Washington,  1896,  p.  162;  1S98,  p.  166 
Spencer,  J.  W.  Pioneer  life.  1872. 

The  data  contained  in  this  volume  are  intended  to  supplement  and 
confirm  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  general  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  informants  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  other  ethnological 
data  obtained  from  them  have  checked  up  exceedingly  well ;  that  the 
data  given  in  the  present  instance  are  quite  like  that  previously  pub¬ 
lished  where  they  are  at  all  comparable;  that  the  Indian  texts  pre¬ 
sented  all  supplement  and  confirm,  rather  than  contradict,  each 
other;  that  the  data  correspond  very  closely  to  that  obtained  from 
other  informants,  though  not  published  here;  that  the  customs  and 
beliefs  correspond  to  what  I  often  witnessed  and  heard  (this  applies 
especially  to  the  speeches  given  at  burials) . 

Tire  distinguishing  features  of  this  volume  consist  in  the  more 
detailed  information  furnished,  the  taboos  noted,  and  the  speeches. 
Furthermore,  this  information  is  given  almost  entirely  in  Fox  with 
English  translation. 

Text  FI  deals  with  the  mortuary  customs  and  beliefs  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  so-called  Religion  Dance  which  was  introduced  among 
Foxes  (Meskwakies)  by  the  Potawatomi  of  Wisconsin.  I  may  here 
briefly  add  a  little  information  to  that  given  in  the  Indian  text.  A 
few  years  ago  at  the  death  of  one  of  Wanatie’s  sons,  Joe  Peters,  who 
was  acting  as  a  ceremonial  attendant,  gave  me  tobacco  and  told  me 
to  go  to  Wanatie’s.  I  arrived  there  toward  nightfall.  After  food 
was  eaten  by  the  people  assembled  there,  Joe  took  tobacco  and  gave 
it  to  John  Allen,  an  aged  warrior,  with  the  request  that  he  tell  war 
stories.  I  could  not  take  this  down  at  the  time,  but  gathered  the 
drift  of  his  conversation  sufficiently  to  know  that  he  was  talking 
about  the  fight  in  1854  against  the  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  Kiowa,  and 
Comanche.  At  midnight  we  were  fed  again.  There  were  now  various 
games  till  nearly  three,  when  we  were  again  fed;  and  then  there  were 
further  games  till  nearly  six,  when  the  people  dispersed. 

I  may  add  that  when  a  person  is  a  member  of  the  Singing  Around 
Rite  and  dies,  this  society  has  charge  at  the  adoption-feast,  and 
the  adopted  automatically  becomes  a  member  of  the  society.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  at  this  time  may  invite  outsiders  to  join  in  the 
dancing  or  playing  of  games.  In  this  case  the  one  invited  eats  at 
the  same  time  as  the  members  of  the  society,  i.  e.,  before  the  others. 
I  once  witnessed  the  burial  of  a  member  of  this  society.  Members 
came  as  the  dead  was  being  brought  to  the  grave.  They  held  a  large 
drum,  beat  it,  sang,  and  partially  danced  until  the  body  was  laid  in 
the  grave. 
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If  a  death  occurs  the  day  a  gens  festival  was  to  he  celebrated,  this 
latter  will  be  suspended  till  a  ceremonial  runner  comes  telling  the 
wishes  of  the  bereaved  ones.  The  festival  will  begin  or  be  postponed 
in  accordance  with  their  wishes. 

When  a  dead  person  has  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  dwelling 
there  is  a  belief  that  the  big  soul  (see  below)  will  come  around  the 
place.  Cedar  leaves  are  burned  to  drive  this  away;  they  are  burned 
especially  in  the  doorway.  Sometimes  an  ash  is  dropped  into  a 
bucket  of  water.  This  also  will  drive  the  big  soul  away. 

It  is  believed  that  the  (little)  souls  of  married  couples  are  always 
together  in  life.  When  either  the  man  or  the  woman  dies,  at  the 
funeral  he  or  she  is  adjured  not  to  look  backward  on  their  journey 
westward  to  where  Aiyapa'ta'A<  dwells;  for  in  that  case  the  soul  of 
the  departed  would  take  the  soul  of  the  living  along,  and1 2  hence  the 
living  would  die.  For  a  recent  discussion  of  the  soul-stealing  concept 
see  R.  Lowie,  Primitive  Religion  (New  York,  N.  Y.,  1924),  page  177 
et  seq. 

If  a  person  sees  a  lizard  on  the  road,  either  the  person  or  the  person’s 
relatives  will  die. 

In  case  of  childbirth,  it  is  believed  that  if  the  afterbirth  adheres  to 
the  mother,  both  the  mother  and  child  will  die. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  a  number  of  “  ghost-feasts ,r 
which  are  not  treated  at  length  in  this  paper  because  of  the  paucity 
of  information  obtained  concerning  them.  Among  those  extinct  we 
may  note  there  was  one  in  which  old  men  who  were  unmarried 
and  women  who  had  ceased  to  menstruate  were  the  sole  persons’  who 
ate.  Another  one  was  when  dancing  occurred  all  night.  There  were 
two  in  which  four  and  two  dishes  were  used,  respectively.  In  the 
latter  case  water  was  poured  also.  The  names  of  the  following 1 
are  known,  but  it  is  claimed  that  they  were  extinct  at  more  ancient 
time  than  those  listed  above:  ma  wa  di  lo  we  ni  (meaning  ?),  ma  wa 
to  lo  we  ni  (meaning  ?),  A  ne  mi  tti  la  ya  wi  se  nye  we  ni  (Future- 
Ghost  Eating-Rite),  lye  ne  ti  wi  se  nye  we  ni  (Bring-To-Each  Other 
Eating-Rite),  o  wi  tti  sge  ti  wi  tti  le  ko  ge  we  ni  (Reciprocal-Foe 
Ghost-Feast).  A  form  of  a  ghost-feast  in  combination  with  a  gens 
festival  still  is  practiced  to-day.  As  many  as  dance  give  the  ghost- 
feast. 

There  are  a  number  of  adoption-feasts  which  are  no  longer  used. 
One  is  where  the  adopted  danced  four  times.  Another  is  one  in  which 
the  adopted  was  painted  red  and  remained  standing  all  night.  Another 
is  an  adoption-feast  in  combination  with  the  gens-festival  (ki  ke 
no  wi  la  ki  ta  mo  we  ni).  Still  another  is  a  combination  with  the 
Mide  (me  te  wi  la  ki  ta  mo  we  ni) ;  and  lastly,  one  in  combination 
with  the  Wizard  Rite  (wa  la  no  wi  la  ki  ta  mo  we  ni)  .3 


1  Given  in  the  current  syllabary;  the  renditions  so  far  as  given  are  by  myself. 

2  Further  information  on  this  was  received  too  late  to  insert  in  this  volume. 
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It  may  be  also  observed  that  practically  every  gens  and  society 
has  a  number  of  wailing  songs  of  its  own,  sung  the  night  after  some 
ones  dies.  These  are  not  given  here,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  majority  of  them.  I  have  a  collection  of  these  songs  which'  is  * 
fairly  complete  for  the  Thunder  gens.  They  will  be  published  at  a 
future  time  in  combination  with  other  data  on  this  gens.  My  other 
collections  of  such  songs  are  not  as  full  as  desirable. 

As  is  hinted  at  below,  the  stick  implanted  near  the  head  of  the 
dead  tells  to  which  gens  the  deceased  belonged.  This  stick  is  painted 
green  if  the  dead  belonged  to  the  Bear  gens,  red  if  he  or  she  belonged 
to  the  War  gens. 

I  append  some  notes  on  Fox  mortuary  customs  and  beliefs  taken 
down  in  English. 

1. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  souls:  one  is  like  a  shadow  in  the  daytime 
and  also  at  night.  When  this  soul  leaves  you,  you  die.  When  the 
same  soul  inside  leaves,  we  stop  breathing  and  die.  “  Meno/ganawwA'  ” 
is  the  name  of  the  little  one  inside.  “Ke'tci'uno/ganawwA'  ”  is  the 
name  of  the  soul  that  stays  outside.  The  small  soul  is  the  same  as 
life.  Tire  large  soul  simply  watches  over  the  other.  That  is  why  we 
are  bad.  When  the  outside  soul  gets  too  big,  the  owner  will  commit 
murder  immediately.  When  it  does  not  become  very  large,  the 
owner  leads  a  good  life.  It  seems  Wi'sA'ka'A'  placed  the  outside 
soul  there.  When  a  child  is  still  unborn  the  small  soul  is  already 
within  it.  And  the  large  soul  is  close  to  the  unborn  child.  Only 
the  small  soul  goes  to  the  west  where  Iyapa'ta'A'  is.  The  small  soul 
can  be  reborn.  This  may  happen  four  times.  It  will  have  a  new 
large  soul  each  time.  The  large  souls  come  from  Wl'sA'ka'W  The 
small  souls  come  from  Ke'tcimanetowwA'.  When  one  that  is  dead 
comes  back  to  life,  the  small  soul  has  reentered  a  body.  After 
death  for  four  days  the  small  soul  will  stay  near  the  dead.  The 
large  soul  also  stays.  After  four  days  the  small  soul  goes  under¬ 
neath  the  ground;  what  is  to  happen  at  its  destination  has  already 
been  done.  A  hole  has  been  bored  in  its  head  and  charcoal  is  put 
in  it.  This  is  so  the  soul  will  forget  the  people  on  this  earth,  etc. 
The  soul  then  leaves.  There  is  a  soul-river  (tcipaiyi'sipowi) ,  and  a 
soul-bridge  (tcipaiyiku'ka'igAni) .  The  souls  must  cross  this.  If  the 
soul  is  bad,  it  falls  off.  If  the  soul  falls  off,  it  stays  there  till  the 
end  of  the  world.  If  the  soul  is  good  it  gets  across  and  arrives  where 
the  souls  are  kept.  There  is  only  one  path.  It  is  fixed  so  that 
flowers  bloom  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  there  are  trees.  If  the  little 
soul  turns  out  to  be  bad  it  will  rest  by  those  trees.  There  are  two 
paths  at  the  soul-bridge:  one  is  red  and  one  gray.  The  red  path  is 
followed  by  men,  the  gray  by  women.  Young  people,  boys  and 
girls  take  their  choice.  At  first  they  come  to  where  small  children  are 
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kept.  After  passing  four  hills  they  come  to  where  boys  and  girls  are. 
After  four  more  hills  they  come  to  where  divorced  people  are;  after 
four  more  hills  they  come  to  where  older  people  are.  That  is  where 
Iyapa  ta  A  is.  Iyapa'ta'A'  has  them  dance  four  days.  After  the 
dances  are  over,  whenever  they  are  thirsty  they  drink  out  of  that  river; 
hut  they  never  get  enough.  When  ghost-feasts  are  held  (a'tc^pe'ku,- 
kwawadtc‘ )  they  get  enough.  The  big  soul  stays  where  the  body  is; 
it  seems  as  if  it  guarded  the  body.  That  is  what  frightens  people 
sometimes.  As  long  as  the  bodies  last,  those  large  souls  are  by  them. 
The  reason  the  large  souls  watch  is  so  that  no  one  will  disturb  the 
bodies,  bones,  or  anything.  When  any  one  disturbs  the  bodies,  the 
large  souls  tell  at  the  end  of  the  world.  At  the  end  of  the  world  the 
large  souls  are  asked  if  they  are  going  to  do  the  same  again.  The 
small  souls  are  reminders;  they  will  make  one  think  that  they  have 
existed  previously.  F ormerly  if  a  young  couple  were  living  with  the 
man’s  people,  if  the  man  died,  the  widow  stayed  four  years  with  them. 

2. 

When  everything  is  ready  the  one  to  be  adopted  is  called.  The 
person  handling  the  food  will  take  a  little  piece  of  everything  and  put 
it  in  the  mouth  of  the  one  adopted.  Then  he  or  she  is  asked  to  feed 
him  or  herself.  After  this  is  done  they  change  the  clothes  of  the  one 
adopted.  Then  he  or  she  gets  off  the  bench  and  stands  there  facing 
the  east.  A  person  then  speaks  to  him  or  her,  saying  that  he  or  she  is 
called  upon  to  take  the  place  of  the  dead;  he  or  she  will  be  related  to 
the  relatives  of  the  dead  exactly  as  the  dead  was.  They  then  talk 
as  if  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  saying  that  he  or  she  is  now  permitted 
to  go  to  the  west  where  Aiyapa'taA’  is,  and  he  or  she  is  asked  to  do  a 
favor  for  his  or  her  relatives  which  he  or  she  left  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  that  he  or  she  should  pray  to  Aiyapa'ta'A'  to  bless  his  or  her 
relatives.  When  the  dead  departs  westward,  he  or  she  is  told  not  to 
look  back  at  his  or  her  relatives,  and  only  to  look  forward  till  he  or 
she  arrives  where  Aiyapa'ta'A'  is.  Then  the  one  adopted  is  led 
around  four  times  inside  the  wickiup.  The  fourth  time  he  or  she 
goes  out  having  Indian  tobacco  in  his  or  her  hand.  After  going  out 
the  one  adopted  drops  the  tobacco,  invites  persons,  and  goes  where 
the  goods  are  hanging.  Then  a  little  dance  is  held  and  games  are 
played.  In  the  case  of  an  adoption  to  take  the  place  of  a  man 
lacrosse  is  played,  or  in  case  the  adoption-feast  is  held  for  a  woman 
the  Indian  dice  game  is  played.  All  this  time  the  one  adopted  is  not 
supposed  to  look  back  at  all.  After  the  dance  is  over,  calicoes  are 
distributed  among  those  invited.  And  then  these  go  away  from  the 
place.  After  this  is  done  they  claim  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  has 
departed.  Some  time  later  it  is  the  right  thing  for  the  adopted  to 
return  goods,  flour,  and  sugar.  The  people  who  made  the  adoption 
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put  food  on  the  fire.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  adopted  looks  back, 
some  relative  of  those  adopting  will  soon  die.  If  the  adopted  stum¬ 
bles,  the  same  will  happen.  The  rules  for  a  widow  to  observe  are 
nearly  the  same  as  for  widowers.  "Y  et  after  a  man  is  released,  he,  is  t 
released  entirely.  A  woman  is  not.  She  must  wait  longer  before 
p-ettino-  married.  As  soon  as  women  lose  their  husbands  they 

o  o 

unbraid  their  hair.  For  four  days  they  have  a  feast  for  those  who 
did  the  burying.  The  fourth  day  they  comb  her  hair  and  braid  it. 
And  it  must  remain  so  till  she  is  released.  Till  released  the  widow 
must  not  laugh  nor  wash  her  face.  Nor  dare  she  go  about  and  talk 
much.  She  may  talk  decently  to  some  women.  She  may  not  go  any 
place  where  festivals,  etc.,  are  being  held.  She  must  not  put  on  any 
clothing  she  .wishes:  it  must  be  only  the  clothing  which  she  receives 
from  the  relatives  of  her  dead  husband.  If  she  wears  out  her  moc¬ 
casins,  she  dare  not  patch  them.  It  is  proper  for  the  man’s  relatives 
to  do  so.  In  the  morning  for  four  days  unreleased  widows  go  east¬ 
ward  quite  a  way,  about  3  o’clock  in  the  morning.  They  do  this  to 
get  out  of  sight  of  their  husbands.  When  walking  they  might  know 
that  some  one  was  walking  behind  them;  it  would  be  the  spirit  of 
their  dead  husband.  If  they  hear  something  they  must  not  look 
back.  Before  releasing  the  widow  the  man’s  relatives  come  over  and 
change  her  clothing,  and  comb  her  hair.  When  they  hold  an  adop¬ 
tion-feast  for  the  man,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  parties  will  prepare 
some  goods  for  the  widow.  When  the  person  to  be  adopted  is  called 
the  widow  is  called  at  the  same  time.  As  they  feed  the  one  to  be 
adopted  the  widow  is  also  fed.  It  is  the  belief  that  the  widow  and 
her  husband  are  eating  together  for  the  last  time.  The  face  of  the 
widow  is  washed  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
her  hair  is  combed.  The  widow  will  be  on  the  bench  opposite  the 
man  who  is  to  be  adopted.  After  this  is  done,  both  will  be  clad  in 
finery.  The  widow  goes  out  through  the  west  door.  Widows  are 
then  told  that  from  that  time  onward  they  can  dress  better  if  they  can 
afford  it.  When  the  widows  go  home  they  change  their  clothes  and 
put  on  their  old  clothing  to  show  their  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  their 
husbands.  Formerly  widows  waited  four  years  before  remarrying; 
to-day  they  do  not.  If  a  widow  dreams  of  her  husband,  especially 
if  she  dreams  she  is  sleeping  with  him,  she  will  die.  As  soon  as  a 
woman’s  husband  dies  she  is  told  to  try  to  forget  him. 

I  also  subjoin  translations  (by  myself)  of  three  Fox  texts  appur¬ 
tenant  to  Fox  mortuary  customs  and  beliefs,  the  first  two  written  in 
the  current  syllabary  by  Alfred  Kiyana  and  the  last  by  Harry 
Lincoln.  The  Indian  texts  themselves  were  received  too  late  to 
incorporate  in  the  present  volume. 
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WHAT  THEY  DO  WHEN  AN  ADOPTION-FEAST  IS  HELD,  WHEN  THE  PEOPLE 

RELEASE  EACH  OTHER. 

Those  giving  the  adoption-feast  have  much  food;  not  a  little,  much. 
They  are  playing  with  each  other  for  the  last  time.  They  are  stopping 
to  play  with  their  relatives  for  the  last  time.  They  play  only  the 
kinds  of  games  (their  relatives)  enjoyed  (playing)  while  alive.  Those 
invited  dance  heartily.  And  those  related  to  (the  dead)  are  they 
who  dance  heartily  where  those  whom  they  have  adopted  are  dancing.' 
They  dance  where  (the  adopted)  are  dancing.  They  are  dancing 
with  (the  dead)  for  the  last  time. 

(This)  is  how  it  is  arranged  inside  when  an  adoption-feast  is  held.3 
And  this  is  how  the  adopted  sit.  That  is  how  they  sit.  And  that 
is  how  they  walk.  There  are  very  many  people  there  when  that 
happens.  A  long  time  ago,  to  be  sure,  it  is  said,  only  those  who 
were  invited  were  those  there,  not  simply  any  one.  And  to-day 
there  are  very  many  there,  simply  anybody;  and  there  is  much  food. 
Also  it  is  said  that  (formerly)  it  was  not  so:  there  was  but  a  little 
food,  not  a  large  amount.  Surely  there  must  be  a  large  amount 
to-day.  When  anyone  cooks  a  little  he  is  blamed.  That  is  an  evil 
thing  we  have  done  once. 

Ball  players  play  ball  there.  Those  who  first  hurl  this  ball,  hurl 
it  toward  the  west.  When  the  Ki'ckos  first  touch  they  hurl  it  in 
that  direction.  And  when  the  To'kans  touch  it  first  they  hurl  it  in 
that  direction.  The  ball  players  (always)  use  lacrosse  sticks:  that  is 
what  they  call  them.  When  the  To'kans  win,  they  are  supposed  to 
eat.  To'kan-bowls:  that  is  what  they  are  called.  And  when  the 
Ki'ckos  win,  they  are  called  KTcko-bowls.  (Those  holding  the 
adoption-feast)  desire  that  all  the  people  dine  sumptuously.  That  is 
how  the  people  hold  adoption-feasts.  No  one  is  supposed  not  to  eat. 
Every  one  of  those  there,  as  many  as  went  to  play  with  the  one  for 
whom  the  adoption-feast  is  held,  are  expected  to  eat.  They  desire 
that  no  one  go  away  from  there  hungry:  they  desire  that  all  of  the 
people  eat,  even  children,  no  matter  what  they  eat.  No  person  is 
thus  thought  of,  “Do  not  eat.”  That,  it  is  said,  is  what  those  giving 
the  adoption-feast  and  those  attired  in  finery  think  of  the  entire 
crowd. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  (the  adopted)  to  look  inside:  they  must  look 
straight  ahead.  It  is  said  that  it  was  against  their  religion  for  those 
adopted  to  look  backward.  That,  it  is  said,  is  what  they  did. 

Then  they  begin  to  give  calicoes  to  those  whom  they  invited,  the 
entire  group  whom  they  invited:  there  is  no  one  to  whom  they  do 
not  make  presents.  Surely  they  make  presents  to  the  entire  group 


3  Refers  to  a  diagram  not  reproduced  here. 
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whom  they  invited.  The  calicoes  are  counted.  They  go  about 
holding  in  their  hands  exactly  as  many  inviting-sticks  as  there  are 
calicoes  hanging  on  (the  poles).  The  adopted  invite  those  invited; 
any  one  they  first  meet  are  the  ones  they  invite.  It  certainly  is  not' 
merely  any  one:  it  is  only  those  they  meet  first.  They  precisely 
are  those  they  invite.  They  continue  to  invite  them  as  they  meet 
them  in  turn. 

Old  men  are  those  who  speak  to  those  arrayed  in  finery  (i.  e.,  those 
adopted) .  These  (latter)  do  not  start  to  walk  on  at  simply  any  time : 
whenever  they  are  arrayed  in  finery,  (the  speakers)  stop  to  thoroughly 
instruct  them  for  a  long  time  as  to  what  they  shall  think  about,  and 
how  they  are  to  regard  those  to  whom  they  are  going  to  be  related. 
It  seems  as  if  (the  adopted)  is  selected  to  be  made  a  relative  from 
among  those  to  whom  they  desire  to  be  related.  That  is  how  they 
adopt  each  other:  as  they  were  related  to  the  dead,  they  will  be 
related  to  each  other  in  precisely  the.  same  way.  That  is  how  they 
adopt  each  other.  And  from  that  time  onward  the  one  adopted  is 
well  treated.  The  one  adopted  is  regarded  exactly  as  the  dead  was 
regarded.  And  later  on  he  (or  she)  begins  to  buy  flour,  and  coffee, 
and  sugar — any  kind  of  food.  It  shall  not  be  a  little  but  much  of  it, 
bounteous  so  that  the  amount  of  coffee  bought  and  brought  to  where 
(the  adopters)  live  will  last  for  one  year.4  Moreover,  the  sugar  (shall) 
be  plentiful  and  abundant.  And  whenever  there  is  much  of  it  they 
fetch  it  and  take  it  to  where  the  one  by  whom  they  were  adopted 
(literally,  clad  in  finery)  lives,  and  there  they  give  it  away.  All  then 
begin  to  frequently  visit  those  by  whom  they  were  adopted.  That 
is  what  they  do.  They  are  fond  as  possible  of  each  other.  And 
they  begin  to  constantly  array  (the  one  adopted)  in  finery  and  fre¬ 
quently  give  him  finery.  Then  they  are  always  closely  related  to 
each  other. 

And  the  one  who  speaks  at  length  to  the  one  who  has  been  clad  in 
finery  (the  one  spoken  to)  has  been  seated  there,  inside,  early  in  the 
morning.  And  the  one  who  is  going  to  make  them  dance  has  already 
been  seated  there  a  long  time.  And  one  person  attends  to  cooking 
the  food:  one  man,  one  woman.  So  there  are  two  who  attend  to  the 
cooking.  The  man  fetches  the  water:  the  woman  merely  continues 
to  look  at  the  food  being  cooked.  When  (the  cooking)  is  done,  the 
man  says,  “That  is  all,”  and  takes  it  off  the  fire.  Then  the  man  goes 
about  with  much  smoking  tobacco  and  much  chewing  tobacco.  Any 
one  that  is  in  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco,  he  gives  a  chew,  and  any 
one  in  the  habit  of  smoking  he  gives  a  smoke.  It  is  lawful  for  any 
one  to  ask  for  tobacco  and  for  any  one  who  drinks  to  ask  for  water. 
He  himself  dips  out  water  for  him.  The  one  who  does  that  always 
stands  about.  If,  however,  any  one  has  been  hired  it  is  not  lawful 
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for  any  one  to  say,  “I  shall  not  do  so.”  Every  one  always  says, 
“  All  right.”  That  is  what  he  was  told  a  long  time,  and  it  is  so  even 
to-day:  it  has  not  been  changed.  Even  to-day  they  still  do  what 
the  people  did  a  long  time  ago.  The  Meskwakies  still  do  so. 

And  a  woman  is  made  to  stop  and  play  with  (the  dead)  before  (she 
leaves).  When  they  play  the  double-ball  game,  only  women  play  it, 
not  men.  Only  women  play  this.  The  one  adopted  throws  the 
double  balls  in  the  air.  And  when  a  Kl'cko  woman  begins  to  throw 
them  she  first  throws  them  toward  the  west.  And  when  an  O'ckA'c 
[To'kan]  woman  touches  them  first  she  throws  them  toward  the  west. 
Four  times  they  lirow  them  in  (the  goal).  Then  they  win.  When  the 
Kl'cko  women  throw  them  in  (the  goal)  four  times  first  then  they  win. 
And  when  the  O'ckA'c  women  throw  them  in  (the  goal)  first  four 
times,  then  they  win.  When  the  women  stand  thus,  the  women  are 
told:  “Do  not  fight  each  other.  You  must  merely  play  together. 
Do  not  become  angry  at  each  other.  You  must  play  with  each  other 
quietly.  Let  no  one  be  angry  if  she  is  accidentally  hit.  You  must 
play  quietly  with  each  other,”  those  who  are  made  to  play  with  the 
future  ghosts  are  told.  Sure  enough,  no  one  gets  angry.  They  play 
quietly  (fairly)  with  each  other.  The  people  begin  to  think  that  they 
are  really  playing  with  (the  dead)  for  the  last  time.  That  is  how  it  is. 
They  are  stopping  to  play  happily  with  the  dead  for  the  last  time. 
Those  related  to  (the  dead)  think  their  relatives  are  truly  there.  Some 
cry  at  the  time.  Nothing  affects  some  who  feel  happy.  It  is  a  sign 
that  they  have  done  nothing  mean.  And  those  who  have  acted  badly 
toward  (the  dead)  cry  whenever  their  relative  is  released  by  an 
adoption-feast.  And  when  good-hearted  people  live  properly,  when 
they  hold  an  adoption-feast,  it  is  a  perfectly  splendid  day.  And 
when  bad  people  do  this,  it  is  a  bad  day.  Sometimes  it  rains.  It  is  a 
bad  day  in  some  way.  It  is  not  a  good  day,  it  is  bound  to  be  a  bad 
day  in  some  wTay.  Even  when  it  is  a  good  day  it  changes  to  be  a 
bad  day.  And  whenever  good-hearted  people  hold  an  adoption- 
feast  when  it  is  a  bad  day,  even  when  it  is  raining  hard,  or  when  it  is 
a  bad  day  in  any  way,  it  becomes  a  perfectly  splendid  day  and  full 
of  sunshine,  when  they  do  that,  hold  an  adoption-feast. 

Now  why  they  employ  a  person  accustomed  to  speaking  is  because 
they  desire  to  be  instructed  regarding  what  they  are  to  think  of  each 
other,  and  how  they  should  think  of  the  one  for  whom  they  are  hold¬ 
ing  the  adoption-feast.  They  are  not  thoroughly  instructed  for  a 
short  time;  they  are  told  for  a  long  time  the  thought  which  they 
should  think  of  the  (dead) ,  and  they  are  told  never  to  speak  angrily 
of  (the  dead). 

And  those  who  are  arrayed  in  finery  are  instructed  while  they  are 
being  properly  clothed.  They  are  told  how  they  will  be  related  to 
the  ones  who  will  be  their  relatives,  the  relatives  of  (the  dead). 
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“This  is  how  you  will  be  related  to  them,”  they  are  told  while  they 
are  being  properly  clad  there,  when  they  are  made  to  wear  fine 
apparel.  They  must  not  attire  themselves  in  finery  there.  There 
are  (people)  there  by  whom  they  are  clad  in  finery  and  properly » 
attired,  (persons)  employed  (for  that  purpose).  And  the  (persons) 
who  clothe  (the  adopted)  properly  are  given  a  very  little  finery,  not 
abundant.  Because  they  have  been  hired  is  why  they  are  given  it. 

And  when  the  (adopted)  have  been  clothed,  they  make  firm  their 
foothold  and  a  pause  is  made  to  address  them  earnestly.  They  stop 
to  talk  to  them  earnestly  for  a  long  time.  It  is  as  if  the  ghost  were 
spoken  to  earnestly  there  when  they  are  addressed  earnestly.  The 
ghost  is  spoken  to  earnestly  there  for  a  long  time.  When  they  have 
been  spoken  to,  they  walk  in  a  circle  four  times.  As  soon  as  they 
have  walked  in  a  circle  four  times,  they  start  to  walk  out.  From 
there  they  go  about  inviting  anyone  they  see.  As  soon  as  they  have 
walked  about  they  go  and  stand  fixedly  where  the  calicoes  hang. 
Then  food  is  carried  out.  They  begin  to  “set  the  table.”  Then 
those  invited  sit  down  comfortably  and  then  immediately  some  one 
says  “Eat.”  He  summons  any  one,  not  only  those  he  wishes. 
Every  one,  the  whole  crowd  of  people,  is  summoned  to  eat.  As  soon 
as  they  have  eaten  they  begin  to  play  all  sorts  of  games  with  each 
other.  As  soon  as  they  finish  playing  with  each  other,  they  go  home. 
That  is  all. 

THE  GHOST  FEAST. 

A  person,  it  is  said,  is  extremely  sorry  when  his  (or  her)  relative 
dies.  It  seems  then  that  he  (or  she)  began  to  fast  earnestly  when 
he  (or  she)  wailed  over  his  (her)  relative.  He  (or  she)  always  blackens 
his  (or  her)  face  with  charcoal  before  the  sun  rises.  When  he  (or 
she)  has  painted  his  (or  her)  self,  when  he  (or  she)  has  blackened  his 
(or  her)  face  with  charcoal,  he  (or  she)  departs.  He  (or  she)  stops 
to  throw  Indian  tobacco  on  the  fire  before  departing.  “Now,  my 
grandfather,  as  I  am  wretched,  I  must  go  wailing  over  the  one  to 
whom  I  am  related  so  that  I  may  go  about  weeping  from  here,”  is 
what  he  (or  she)  says  to  the  Spirit  of  Fire.  The  one  wailing  over  (the 
dead)  forthwith  departs.  That  is  always  what  (the  person)  does. 
Before  the  sun  rises,  he  (or  she)  has  already  departed.  He  (or  she) 
goes  about  in  the  forest  weeping. 

It  seems  as  if  he  made  our  nephews  5  sorrowful  at  the  time  when  he 
(or  she)  was  informed  what  happened  to  them  when  they  were  hated 
by  the  manitous.  At  first  there  was  (but)  one  manitou  by  whom 
they  were  hated.  Soon  there  were  two.  They  (WfisA'ka  A')  and  his 
younger  brother  were  living  in  perfect  health  (but)  both  treated  their 
fellow  manitous  harshly.  Finally  some  of  the  manitous  not  living 


5 That  is,  Wi'sA'ka'A'  and  Aiyapa'ta'A'. 
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in  peace  and  comfort  thought  they  could  not  live  happily.  Then 
soon  there  were  three  who  hated  (the  brothers).  Now  it  seems  after 
there  were  four  of  those  manitous  right  away  there  were  many  by 
whom  they  were  hated:  such  is  the  report  concerning  our  nephews.6 
Then  their  fellow  manitous  began  to  take  council:  four  times  they 
took  council  concerning  (our  nephews).  Their  grandmother  was 
summoned. 

The  old  woman  was  summoned.  When  she  arrived  there,  there 
was  a  long  lodge  where  the  councillors  were  debating  with  loud  voices. 
It  is  a  fact  that  when  she  entered  there  were  only  men  there.  In  the 
center  there  was  a  carpet.  “Here,”  she  was  told  by  the  ceremonial 
attendant.  But  she  said  “Here,”  and  the  old  woman  threw  herself 
down  heavily  at  the  threshold.  Then  they  began  to  speak  saying 
that  her  larger  grandson  was  hated.  They  spoke  in  one  strain. 
When  she  had  listened  to  what  all  said,  then,  it  is  said,  the  old  woman 
started  to  rise  to  her  feet.  “It  is  not  possible  for  you  to  overpower 
my  grandchild.  I  think  my  grandchild  has  already  all  his  plans,” 
she  said.  “However  the  Ceremonial  Runner  is  the  one  whom  you 
might  contrive  to  overpower  if  you  were  to  kill  either  of  them,”  she 
said.  “Even  now  my  grandchild  would  not  fail  to  know  what  you 
say  to  me,”  she  said  to  them  and  went  out. 

Then  at  the  time  they  heard  no  more  of  it :  such  is  the  report  con¬ 
cerning  our  nephews.  Then  one  man  went  around  crying  out,  “Now 
those  of  us  who  are  brothers  shall  go  in  groups  in  opposite  directions,” 
he  said.  “I  am  bragging  for  those  of  us  who  are  Kl'ckos  and  those 
of  us  who  are  O'ckA'ces,”  said  the  crier.  And  those  who  went  along 
went  with  others  in  opposite  directions.  As  they  went  with  the 
groups  they  went  in  opposite  directions,  Wl'sA'kaA'  going  to  the 
north  and  his  younger  brother  to  the  south.  Wl'sA'ka'A'  continued 
to  lose  more  and  more  of  those  whom  he  accompanied.  Finally  they 
were  a  few,  a  very  few.  Finally  they  made  all  sorts  of  excuses. 
“Why  I  must  stop  to  tie  my  moccasin-string  carefully,”  they  said, 
or  “  I  must  stop  to  tie  my  legging-strap  carefully,”  they  said.  Finally 
there  were  three  running.  Wl'sA'kaW  was  running  in  between.  “I 
shall  not  lose  sight  of  these,”  he  thought.  As  he  winked  his  eye 
once  he  lost  one.  Then  there  were  but  two.  “Oh  I  shall  not  lose 
this  fellow,”  he  thought.  They  were  going  at  full  speed.  Now  he 
lost  him  as  he  winked.  He  stood  around  now  here  now  there. 
Soon  he  discovered  his  younger  brother  by  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
Blindly  he  started  to  run  toward  where  he  heard  him.  The  fourth 
time  he  started  to  run,  lo,  he  heard  the  cries  of  his  younger  brother 
fainter  and  fainter.  “Why,  WTsA'ka  A',  my  elder  brother,  now  they 
are  killing  me,”  he  said,  “Where,  pray,  are  you?  These  fellow 
manitous  are  killing  me,”  he  said.  Then  (Wi'sA'ka  A')  ceased  hear- 


6  That  is,  Wi'sA'ka'A'  and  Aiyapa'ta' A'. 
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ing  him.  Then  he  ran  that  way:  such  is  the  report  concerning  our 
nephew.  He  leaped  from  crest  to  crest  of  the  great  mountains:  such 
is  the  report  concerning  (our  nephew).  When  he  arrived  there  on 
the  run  the  grass  was  twisted  where  his  younger  brother  had  strug¬ 
gled.  He  felt  like  as  if  to  cry.  This  whole  earth  shook  and  quaked. 
“Oh,  go  down  in  the  earth,”  the  rnanitous  said  to  each  other:  such 
is  the  report  concerning  them.  Then  Wl'sA'ka'A'  started  to  turn 
and  stand.  He  felt  like  crying.  Then  nearly  all  the  rnanitous 
nearly  fell  out  (of  their  holes).  “Do  your  best,  for  it  is  your  fault 
as  you  challenged  Wl'sA'kaW';  you  must  get  very  far  down  in  the 
earth,”  they  said  to  each  other:  such  is  the  report  on  the  rnanitous. 
Surely  there  was  fear:  such  is  the  report  concerning  them.  Some 
were  very  much  afraid. 

Then  Wl'sA'ka'A<  departed  for  where  (his  people)  lived.  When  he 
arrived  where  they  lived  there  were  merely  deserted  lodges.  “Why, 
grandmother,  where  are  all  the  people  who  were  here  ?  ”  he  said  to  her. 
“What  is  it,  my  grandchild,”  he  was  told.  “Why  they  who  were 
here  were  not  people,”  (she  said  to  him).  “Where  are  they  all,  I 
said,”  he  said  to  his  little  grandmother.  “Oh,  did  you  think  they 
were  people?  They  were  rnanitous,  my  grandchild.”  “Oh,  yes, 
they  must  be  rnanitous.  I  thought  they  were  mortals,  grand¬ 
mother,”  he  said  to  his  little  grandmother.  “No,  my  grandchild, 
they  are  truly  rnanitous,”  he  was  told  by  his  little  grandmother. 

Then  it  is  said,  Wi'sA'ka'A'  lay  down.  He  lay  down  doubled  up 
where  he  was.  At  night  he  heard  some  one  far  off.  The  second 
night  he  heard  him  about  fairly  near.  “Why,  I  wonder  what  it  is,” 
he  thought.  The  third  time  he  heard  him  very  near  by.  “Why,  my 
younger  brother  has  been  slain,”  he  thought,  “some  one  has  probably 
come  to  play  a  joke  on  me,”  he  thought.  “Assuredly  my  younger 
brother  has  been  slain,”  he  thought.  The  fourth  night  he  thought 
(some  one)  was  coming.  He  thought  he  was  surely  close  to  the  door. 
“Now,  my  elder  brother,  open(  this)  for  me,”  he  was  told.  He  merely 
changed  (the  position)  where  he  lay.  And  he  turned  over  to  the  other 
side.  “Come,  our  fellow  rnanitous  have  released  me,”  he  was  told. 
Oh,  so  be  it,  eventually  our  nephew  turned  where  he  lay:  such  is  the 
report  concerning  our  nephew,  so  be  it.  The  fourth  time  he  was 
spoken  to,  his  little  brother  had  his  finger-nails  showing.  “Come, 
my  elder  brother,  what,  pray,  is  the  reason  that  you  do  not  open  (the 
door)  for  me?”  he  was  told  at  the  time.  “My  little  brother,  I  must 
not  open  (the  door)  for  you,”  he  said  to  him.  “Why,  in  this  way  you 
have  made  our  aunts  and  uncles  wretched,”  he  was  told.  “Now,  my 
little  brother,  I  did  not  stop  to  think  that  our  aunts  and  uncles  would 
come  to  life  again,”  he  was  told.  “Now  by  chance  I  have  wailed 
much  over  you,  by  chance  the  rnanitous  have  heard  me.  I  simple 
did  not  think  of  anything;  that  is  why  I  was  not  clever,”  he  said  to 
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his  little  brother.  ‘‘Now,  my  little  brother,  I  must  not  open  (the 
door)  for  you,”  he  said  to  him.  “Where  this  manitou  who  goes  by 
shining  when  there  is  daylight  (i.  e.,  the  sun)  continues  to  go  out  of 
sight,  there  you  will  go  and  kindle  a  fire  for  our  aunts  and  our  uncles,” 
he  said  to  him. 

Then  (Wl'sA'kaW)  started  to  rise  to  his  feet,  took  down  their  rattle, 
picked  up  their  drum,  slid  their  flute  out  of  a  bundle,  and  then 
(picked  up)  their  burning  fire  stick.  “That,  my  little  brother,  is 
what  I  fetched  you,”  he  said  to  him.  “Now,  my  little  brother, 
should  you  think,  ‘I  shall  lose  sight  of  much  of  our  food/  (you  are 
mistaken:)  your  food  will,  so  be  it,  be  far  nicer.  Our  aunts  and  our 
uncles  will  continue  to  bring  you  much  of  it.  Should  you  think, 
‘I  shall  lose  smoking  tobacco/  my  little  brother,  verily  our  aunts  and 
our  uncles  will  always  bring  it  to  you.  Should  you  think,  ‘Oh  what  a 
lot  of  goods  I  have  left/  my  little  brother,  as  long  as  the  earth  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  green,  our  aunts  and  our  uncles  will  continue  to  bring 
more  to  you,”  he  said  to  him.  “And,  my  little  brother,  you  will  have 
more  power  than  those  called  manitous:  they  will  not  have  as  much 
power  as  you.7  You  alone  will  have  fivefold  power,”8  he  said  to 
his  younger  brother.  “But,  my  younger  brother,  you  must  have 
pity  on  those  I  shall  live  with  in  the  future.  Surely,  my  younger 
brother,  my  people  are  going  to  be  wretched.  Verily,  you  must  bless 
them  for  my  sake,  so  that  they  shall  ask  back  from  each  other  that 
with  which  each  shall  cover  each  other  (i.  e.,  blankets).  Exactly 
what  you  think  of  my  (people)  they  will  do,  in  whatever  way  you 
think  of  them  and  in  whatever  way  you  bless  them.  Surely  my 
fellow-people  and  I  shall  live  wretchedly,”  he  said  to  him,  “my 
younger  brother,  when  you  start  to  leave  me  this  day,  you  will  walk 
away  quietly.  Do  not  think  of  looking  back  at  me  just  for  fun. 
You  must,  my  younger  brother,  merely  think  of  what  is  good,  and 
do  not  think  of  being  down-hearted.  You  must  think  quietly  so  you 
may  have  a  good  step  in  your  walk  ( ?).  You  must  look  only  straight 
ahead.  Do  not  think  of  looking  sideways  anywhere.  Nor  must 
you  think  uselessly  of  this  our  habitation.  Do  not  think  of  your 
former  possessions.  You  must  quietly  walk  away  to-day.  You 
must  believe  what  I  say  to  you.  You  must  remember  what  I  say 
to  you.  Do  not,  my  younger  brother,  fail  to  recollect  what  I  tell  you 
here  this  day.  And,  so  be  it,  my  younger  brother,  whenever  our 
aunts  eventually  remember  each  other  they  will  always  ask  each 
other  fervently  for  food  and  for  that  with  which  they  cover  each 
other  (i.  e.,  blankets),  or  anything,  even  life.  You  must  bless  them 
for  my  sake  in  whatever  way  you  think  of  them  for  my  sake.  Those 
with  whom  I  live  shall  be  Avretched  indeed,  my  little  brother,”  he  said 
to  him. 


i  Free  rendition,  but  the  sense  of  the.  passage. 

*  That  is,  five  times  that  of  the  other  manitous. 
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And,  so  be  it,  any  one  9  who  thinks  of  it  is  told  (by  the  other 
people),  “Do  not  think  you  have  separated  entirely  from  the  relative 
of  whom  you  have  lost  sight.”  And  that  verily  is  why  one  does 
not  think  of  his  own  mouth.10  And  it  is  why  one  places  (food)  at 
the  edge  of  the  fire  for  one’s  relatives.  Even  at  the  present  time  'the 
darkness  comes  and  stands.* 11  And,  so  be  it,  they  also  place  water 
with  (the  food)  as  (the  dead)  desire  it. 

Oh,  how,  so  be  it,  will  be  it  that  Aiyapa'ta'A'  will  not  be  made 
mindful  when  he  first  puffs  the  tobacco  ?  He  will  be  made  mindful 
by  what  he  was  told  by  his  elder  brother.  He  will  think,  “Well,  I 
had  an  elder  brother;  he  told  me,  'you  must  bless  them  for  my 
sake.’  ”  And  as  soon  as  he  is  brought  this  food  yonder  by  his  aunts 
and  his  uncles,  he  will  forthwith  be  made  mindful  in  this  way.  And, 
so  be  it,  when  this  darkness  comes  to  be  midnight,  then  (the  ghosts) 
will  make  a  fog  smoking  this  tobacco  on  their  way.12  This  is  said 
of  those  named  (i.  e.,  the  ghosts),  “They  are  making  a  fog  smoking.” 
And  so  they  (the  ghosts)  shall  stand  in  single  file.  The  one  named 
first  shall  stand  ahead.  (A  relative)  will  speak  to  him  first.  And 
(the  ghosts)  are  spoken  to  as  they  are  named.  (On  returning  to  Aiya- 
pa'ta'A')  they  must  stand  in  the  order  (they  stood  at  the  ghost-feast) , 
and  they  must  tell  what  they  were  told  by  the  one  who  remembered 
them.  They  must  tell  it  exactly  to  Aiyapa'taA'.  “Oh  this  really 
is  what  they  told  us  who  remembered  us  and  whom  we  left  in  wretch¬ 
edness  on  the  face  of  the  earth,”  they  will  say  to  him.  “  They  asked  us 
to  think  of  something  good  for  them,  and  that  they  might  live  long 
with  their  fellow  mortals.  That  is  what  they  asked  of  us.  And  that 
they  reach  an  old  age  (is  what  they  asked  of)  their  respective  rela¬ 
tives.  Oh,  they  also  asked  us  to  return  to  them  this  with  which 
we  are  clad.  Oh,  they  also  asked  us  that  whenever  they  were  spoken 
to  evilly  from  across  the  earth  (?)  (that  this  might  not  happen). 
That  we  kindly  remove  disease  from  them,  they  likewise  asked  us. 
Those  who  remembered  us  asked  of  us  every  thing  that  is  good,”  so 
be  it,  they  will  say  to  Aiyapa'ta'A'. 

Oh,  they  really  will  live  in  person  with  the  manitou  there.  They 
will  surely  have  a  nice  life  there.  “Those  who  remembered  us  with 
this  food  ask  us  that  we  bless  them  that  way.”  That  is  what  (the 
ghosts)  will  say  to  Iyapa'ta'A'  (a  variant  of  Aiyapa'ta  A')  with  whom 
they  live. 

Now  (the  ghosts)  make  the  (food)  increase:  such  is  the  report 
regarding  them.  “Now  they  said  to  us  that  they  would  increase 
this  food.13 

8  Literally,  this  one. 

10  That  is,  one  does  not  think  so  much  of  feeding  one’s  self  as  feeding  the  ghost  by  having  a  ghost-feast. 

11  That  is,  when  it  is  dark  the  dead  relatives  take  the  food. 

12  Free  rendition,  but  the  exact  sense. 

13  Spoken  by  the  ghost  named. 
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“  They  must  coax  them  that  way.  And  now  as  many  of  us  as  are 
invited  will  sleep  pleasantly,  live  in  health,  and,  so  be  it,  we  shall 
each  and  every  one  of  us  continue  to  see  the  manitou’s  earth  as  he 
continues  to  change  its  seasons,  all  of  you  to  whom  I  am  related. 
That  is  all.”14 

SOME  FOX  MORTUARY  CUSTOMS  15 

Well,  soon  a  baby  died.  And  a  (person)  went  about  telling  the 
news.  The  Indians  were  told.  And  at  the  same  time  (the  person) 
went  about  telling  those  who  were  to  sing  and  those  who  were  to 
come  and  smoke.  He  went  about  and  also  summoned  those  who  were 
to  come  and  smoke  that  very  night.  And  the  next  day  he  went  about 
asking  those  who  were  to  dig  the  grave  to  come  with  him.  So  I 
also  was  asked  to  accompany  him.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  be 
unwilling.  Of  course  it  is  a  rule  that  one  must  be  willing  when  one  is 
asked  to  go  with  one.  This  is  how  they  hire  each  other.  It  seems 
as  if  Indians  will  continue  to  be  busied  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
And  they  go  and  give  assistance. 

When  children  are  laid  to  rest  there  are  not  very  many  (needed). 
There  are  four  (men)  some  place,  it  is  said.  And  when  a  grown  person 
dies,  eight  is  the  number,  it  is  said.  When  any  grown  person  dies 
there  are  many  indeed,  it  is  said.  That  is  what  is  done.  So  I  departed 
as  soon  as  I  was  asked  to  come  along.  When  I  came  where  this 
(child)  who  had  lost  its  life  was,  I  entered.  Lo,  this  (child)  who  had 
lost  its  life  was  there.  And  I  began  to  measure  how  large  he  was  and 
to  measure  what  the  size  of  (the  dead  body)  was. 

And  there  were  dry  goods  for  (the  dead)  to  wear  at  the  time  of 
being  laid  to  rest.  That  is  how  it  is. 

Now,  as  soon  as  I  had  measured  (the  dead)  I  went  to  see  whether 
there  were  boards  enough.  As  soon  as  I  had  looked  at  them  I  went 
to  tell  how  many  there  were  and  how  long  they  were  ( ?) ,  and  (I  went 
to  tell)  every  little  thing  which  I  desired,  those  things,  for  instance, 
which  would  be  used,  both  nails  and  a  saw  which  would  be  used  in 
making  this  casket. 

So  we  again  departed  yonder  to  the  graveyard.  When  we  came 
yonder  we  again  sought  a  relative  (of  the  dead) .  And  as  soon  as  we 
found  one  on  the  north  side  then  we  dug  the  grave.  That  is  how  it  is. 

As  soon  as  we  had  dug  the  grave  then  we  also  began  to  make  this 
casket.  Moreover,  we  also  made  the  covering  (of  the  grave).  This 
is  how  deep  the  grave  was,  four  and  a  half  feet;  such  is  the  number  of 
feet  (deep)  the  grave  was.  That  is  how  it  was. 

And  as  soon  as  we  had  finished  digging  the  grave  we  also  tried 
placing  the  casket  (inside  the  grave)  to  (see  if)  it  fitted  well.  As  soon 

14  Spoken  by  the  speaker  at  the  ghost-feast. 

is  The  first  part  describes  some  events  which  actually  took  place.  The  second  part  is  a  series  of  obser¬ 
vations. 
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as  it  fitted  well  then  indeed  we  were  through  our  work.  So  we 
informed  this  head-man.  He  himself  simply  remained  seated.  We 
simply  kept  on  telling  him  we  were  getting  along  with  our  work.  That 
is  how  it  was  with  respect  to  this  head-man.  He  was  simply  told, 
when  the  work  was  done.  And  as  soon  as  we  were  finished  with  our 
work  we  informed  him.  Then,  indeed,  he  departed  and  went  to  give 
the  information.  And  when  he  came  yonder  he  told  (them),  “Well, 
now  they  have  finished  with  their  work,”  said  he. 

And  they  again  began  to  dress  properly  the  one  who  had  lost  his 
life.  At  that  time  they  began  to  bathe  him.  As  soon  as  he  was 
bathed,  he  was  properly  clothed.  First  he  was  combed.  That  is 
what  they  did  first.  As  soon  as  his  hair  was  combed  then  they  began 
putting  a  necklace  on  him.  As  soon  as  a  necklace  was  put  on  him 
a  shirt  was  put  on  him,  and  then  his  leggings.  As  soon  as  a  shirt 
was  put  on  him,  then  moccasins  (were  put  on  him) .  And  they  began 
putting  another  shirt  on  him.  And  he  was  likewise  covered  with  a 
blanket.  And  they  also  began  to  paint  (his  face).  As  soon  as  (his 
face)  was  painted  they,  moreover,  stopped  to  address  him,  and  he 
was  told  what  he  should  say  to  (Aiyapa'ta'A')  when  he  arrived  where 
the  latter  dwelt.  He  was  asked  to  bless  the  relatives  with  life  only. 
That  is  what  he  was  told. 

And  then  the  head-man  was  given  charge  of  him.  And  he  (the 
head-man)  started  to  pick  (the  dead)  up  and  also  began  to  speak. 
As  soon  as  he  had  spoken  a  little,  he  began  to  lead  (the  dead)  to  the 
graveyard.  When  he  brought  him  there  he  was  met  by  some  (people) . 
That  is  what  they  did.  And  then  they  placed  the  casket  properly 
on  the  grave.  At  that  time  this  person  who  had  lost  his  life  was 
placed  within  the  cavity  of  (the  casket).  That  is  how  it  was.  That 
is  what  the  people  do. 

And  as  soon  as  this  dead  had  been  brought  to  and  laid  in  the 
cavity  of  (the  casket),  one  person,  one  skilled  in  oratory,  was  handed 
Indian  tobacco.  And  he,  moreover,  began  to  speak  to  (the  dead) 
and  told  him  to  think  of  what  is  good  on  his  way  and  not  to  remember 
what  is  evil.  That  is  what  this  person  who  spoke  at  length  to  him 
said  to  him.  That  he  remove  every  disease  from  those  related  to 
him  (the  dead),  is  what  (the  dead)  was  besought  to  tell  Aiyapa'ta'A< 
who  resides  (?)  in  the  west.  And  (the  dead)  was  asked  to  turn  back 
to  those  related  to  him  all  (the  goods)  which  he  was  taking,  and  (he 
was  asked)  to  think  of  these  persons  in  that  way.10  That  is  all. 

When  they  had  finished  speaking  to  him  then  he  was  lowered  (in 
the  grave).  Then  they  began  to  bury  him.  As  soon  as  he  was 
buried  they  spoke  again.  They  told  these  earths  [i.  e.,  Mother-of- 
all-the-Earth]  that  this  one  (who  had  lost  his  life)  lay  peacefully 
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within  them  (and  they  asked)  that  these  who  dwelt  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  be  blessed  with  life.  That  is  what  they  were  told.17 
That  is  all. 

And  then  (those  in  charge)  were  all  finished  with  their  work.  And 
they  who  had  laid  (the  dead)  to  rest  were  told  to  go  and  eat.  So 
they  departed  where  they  dwelt  where  this  dead  person  was  taken  up. 
So  they  departed  and  went  to  eat.  When  they  came  yonder  they 
sat  down  comfortably  in  a  group,  (and)  this  one  in  whose  family  the 
death  had  occurred,18  spoke  as  he  thought:  "Well,  now  to-day  you 
have  placed  this  one  to  whom  we  are  related  well  and  carefully  (to 
rest).  We  are  pleased  that  you  did  not  refuse  the  one  we  employed 
to  employ  you.  That  is  why  you  are  to  eat,”  said  he  whose  dead 
(it  had  been).  Then  these  men  began  to  eat.  That  is  how  it  was. 
That  was  how  this  performance  was  which  I  saw.  That  is  how  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  these  Indians  do.  This  is  simply  the  way 
they  have  been  doing  generation  after  generation.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  it.  So  that  is  why  I  am  telling  this  to-day  the  same  way. 

And  as  soon  as  they  had  eaten  they  were  also  told,  “To-morrow 
evening,”  they  were  told,  “you  must  come  here,  you  must  come  to 
eat,”  they  were  told.  And  in  the  evening  they  again  came  there, 
and  they  went  to  eat.  As  soon  as  they  had  gathered  a  table  was  set 
and  they  began  to  eat  again.18  And  (the  speakers)  said  the  same  as 
they  had  said.  For  four  days  they  continued  doing  this,  (and)  in  a 
way  they  fed  their  dead.  That  is  how  it  was.  And  they  always  ask 
for  life.  That  is  what  they  desire  especially,  life.  That  is  how  it  is. 

And  they  give  each  other  some  little  thing,  formerly  the  property 
of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives.  And  they  carry  it  off.  Yet  it  is 
not  taken  inside  (a  dwelling) ;  for  four  days  these  things  are  carefully 
placed  somewhere  out  of  doors.  They  are  placed  out  of  doors.  At 
the  end  of  four  days  these  things  are  taken  within  (the  dwellings). 
This  head-man  perhaps  gives  away  some  little  thing.  That  is  what 
they  do. 

At  the  time  this  head-man  cuts  off  a  stick  and  stands  it  on  the 
spot  where  the  head  of  the  dead  is.18  (It  is)  as  if  he  tells  to  what 
gens  the  (dead)  belonged.  That  is  how  it  is. 

Now  on  the  fourth  day  then  (the  speaker)  speaks  longer.  At 
that  time  this  Aiyapa'ta'A'  is  spoken  to  directly.  He  is  told  to 
bless  those  relatives  whom  (the  dead)  has  lost  (and)  not  to  desire 
others  (to  come  to  him).  That  is  what  this  Aiyapa'ta'A'  is  usually 
told.  That  is  what  they  do. 

And  (this  is)  another  (thing)  they  do  when  they  feel  badly  (at  the 
death  of  a  relative).  On  the  fourth  day  is  the  time  when  one  would 
cry  if  one  (felt  like)  crying.  That  is  how  the  story  is.  Then  the 
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manitous  listened  to  them.  The  people  did  that  very  (often)  long 
ago.  But  to-day  there  is  a  different  rule.  That  is  how  it  is. 

Everything  is  placed  with  (the  dead)  there  (i.  e.,  food,  etc.),  in 
their  caskets.  (The  dead)  are  brought  it.  That  verily  is  how  this  , 
rule  is.  That  is  how  it  is. 

The  dead  are  always  laid  with  their  heads  facing  the  west.  And 
then  (Indian)  tobacco  is  cast  on  them,  from  the  south  side  (Indian) 
tobacco  is  cast  on  them.  (Tobacco)  is  cast  on  them  in  accordance 
with  (the  rules  of)  the  individual  gentes.  (In  accordance  with  the 
rules  of)  some  (gentes)  tobacco  is  cast  on  them  from  the  north  side. 
And  that  is  another  thing  they  do.  Indian  tobacco  (not  white 
brands)  is  always  cast  on  them,  when  (the  dead)  are  brought  it. 

There  is,  in  a  way,  a  story  that  when  an  Indian  dies,  he  really 
doesn’t  die.  He  merely  wanders  (?)  on  this  earth.  When  it  is  said 
“He  is  dead”  he  really  is  not.  He  is  merely  absent  for  a  while. 
Soon  he  will  be  seen,  and  all  will  see  each  other  again.  That  is  one 
tiling  those  who  know  tell.  That  is  why  some  of  those  who  know 
do  not  feel  badly  when  any  one  dies.  Oh,  the  younger  people,  to 
be  sure,  do  not  know  this  story.  That  is  why  they  feel  very  badly 
when  they  lose  sight  of  their  relatives.  That  is  how  all  the  speakers 
tell  their  story.  They  are  careful  when  they  tell  it.  That  really 
is  how  it  was  while  (this  was)  still  Indian  country.  To-day,  to  be 
sure,  it  is  a  little  different.  These  Meskwakies  do  otherwise.  They 
act  a  little  differently  because  they  all  are  of  the  younger  generation. 
That  is  why  these  Indians  act  differently.  That  is  how  it  is  to-day. 

Well,  these  (people)  have  placed  aside  their  dead.  And  we  have 
helped  them  and  so  pleased  them  as  they  did  not  fail  to  obtain  our 
assent  when  they  employed  us.  And  so  they  are  glad.  And  so  it 
is  that  they  have  placed  this  food  in  a  pile  (for  us),  and  did  not  con¬ 
secrate  it  to  their  own  mouths.  To-day  they  think  only  of  what  is 
good.  And  he  who  has  lost  sight  of  this  sky  thus  leaves  these  his 
relatives  in  peace;  if  he  had  a  mother,  grandmother,  a  maternal 
aunt,  a  grandfather — all  his  different  relations — he  left  them  all 
prosperous  with  life.  Nor  did  he  think  of  anything  at  all  evil  when 
he  started  to  walk  away.  And  they,  these  who  are  related  to  him, 
must  think  in  exactly  the  same  way,  merely  that  they  be  blessed 
with  life  by  this  person  who  has  left  them.  And  we  must  continue 
to  be  kind  relatives  to  each  other.  That  is  how  this  is  told.  We 
have  eaten  good  food  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead  (?)  and  in  this  way 
we  shall  sleep  quietly  this  day  when  it  is  night.  That  is  what  I  say, 
ye  men  and  women,  all  to  whom  I  am  related. 

A  point  may  here  be  raised — the  likeness  or  dissimilarity  of  Fox 
(Meskwakie)  mortuary  customs  and  beliefs  to  those  of  other  Algon- 
quian  and  non-Algonquian  tribes,  especially  those  geographically 
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contiguous.  That  the  reader  may  properly  understand  this  point  I 
give  here  a  few  (not  exhaustive)  references. 

F or  the  general  subject: 

Bushnell,  David  I.,  Jr.  Native  cemeteries  and  forms  of  burial  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  Bull.  71,  1920. 

Fletcher,  Alice  C.  [Article]  Mourning.  Handbook  of  American  Indians, 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  Bull.  30,  pt.  1,  1907.  pp.  951-953. 

Orr,  R.  B.  Mortuary  customs  of  our  Indian  tribes.  Thirty-first  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Report,  1919.  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Ontario.  Toronto,  1919.  pp.  56-77. 

Thomas,  Cyrus.  [Article]  Mortuary  customs.  Handbook  of  American  Indians, 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  Bull.  30,  pt.  1,  1907.  pp.  945-947. 

Yarrow,  H.  C.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  mortuary  customs  among  North 
American  Indians.  Washington,  1SS0. 

- A  further  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  mortuary  customs  of  the 

North  American  Indians.  First  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Ethn.,  pp.  87-203, 1881. 19 

For  Yuchi: 

Speck,  F.  Ethnology  of  the  Yuchi  Indians.  Anthrop.  Pubs.  Univ.  Mus., 
Univ.  Pa.,  vol.  i,  no.  1,  1909.  pp.  97-98. 

For  Creek: 

Speck,  F.  The  Creek  Indians  of  Taskigi  town.  Mem.  Amer.  Anthrop.  Asso., 
vol.  ii,  pt.  2,  1907.  pp.  118-119. 

For  Delaware: 

Loudon,  Archibald.  A  selection  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  of 
outrages  committed  by  the  Indians  in  their  wars  with  the  white  people. 
Carlisle,  1808.  Reprint,  1888.  pp.  296-297. 

Gregg,  J.  Commerce  of  the  prairies.  Thwaites’  Early  Western  Travels, 
vol.  xx,  Cleveland,  1905.  p.  316. 

For  Menomini: 

Hoffman,  W.  I.  The  Menomini  Indians.  Fourteenth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Ethn., 
pt.  1,  1896.  pp.  239-241. 

Skinner,  A.  Social  life  and  ceremonial  bundles  of  the  Menomini.  Anthrop. 
Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xiii,  1915.  pp.  21,  63-72. 

- -  Material  culture  of  the  Menomini.  Mus.  Amer.  Ind.,  Indian  Notes  and 

Monographs,  1921.  pp.  78-82. 

For  Micmac,  Montagnais,  and  Penobscot: 

Speck,  F.  Kinship  terms  and  the  family  band  among  the  northeastern  Algon- 
kian.  Amer.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.  vol.  xx,  1918.  p.  149. 

For  Ojibwa: 

Jones,  W.  Central  Algonkin.  Annual  Archeol.  Rept.  for  1905,  Toronto,  1906. 
p.  136. 

For  Sauk: 

Hewitt,  J.  N.  B.  [Article]  Sauk.  Handbook  of  Amer.  Inds.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn., 
Bull.  30,  pt.  2,  1910.  pp.  478-479. 

Michelson,  Truman.  [Report  on  Field  Work.]  In  Rept.  Smithsonian  Inst, 
for  1922,  Washington,  1924.  p.  63. 

Patterson,  J.  B.,  ed.  Autobiography  of  Black  Hawk.  Oquawka,  Ill.,  1882. 
p.  67. 

Skinner,  Alanson.  Observations  on  the  ethnology  of  the  Sauk  Indians.  Bull. 
Pub.  Mus.  of  Milwaukee,  vol.  v,  no.  1,  Milwaukee,  1923.  pp.  1-57. 

[Also  most  of  the  references  given  under  Fox  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper; 
early  w'riters  often  do  not  distinguish  customs  of  the  two.] 


R  No  additional  references  are  given  to  Yarrow’s  work  for  the  practices  of  the  various  tribes,  e.  g. ,  Sauk. 
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For  Eastern  Cree: 

Skinner,  A.  Notes  on  the  Eastern  Cree  and  Northern  Saulteaux.  Anthrop. 
Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ix,  1912.  pp.  80-81. 

For  Northern  Saulteaux: 

Skinner,  A.  Ibid.  pp.  166  et  seq.  * 

For  Plains  Ojibwa: 

Skinner,  A.  Political  and  ceremonial  organization  of  the  Plains-Ojibway. 
Ibid.,  vol.  xi,  1915.  p.  493. 

For  P otawatomi: 

Armstrong,  Perry  A.  The  Sauks  and  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Springfield, 
18S7.  pp.  607  et  seq. 

Baldwin,  C.  C.,  ed.  Indian  narrative  of  Judge  Hugh  Welch.  Western  Reserve 
and  Northern  Ohio  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  n,  Tract  no.  50,  Cleveland,  1888. 
p.  107. 

Lawson,  P.  V.  The  Potawatomi.  Wisconsin  Archeologist,  vol.  xix,  1920. 
pp.  71-72. 

De  Smet,  Pierre-J.  Life,  letters,  and  travels  of  Father  Pierre-Jean  de  Smet. 

Vol.  hi,  New  York,  1905.  pp.  1081  et  seq.,  1091-1092. 

Skinner,  Alanson.  The  Mascoutens  or  Prairie  Potawatomi  Indians.  Bull. 
Pub.  Mus.  of  Milwaukee,  vol.  vi,  no.  1,  Milwaukee,  1924.  p.  38  (last 
paragraph)  et  seq;  p.  48  et  seq.;  211  et  seep;  219  et  seq. 

For  Algonquian  Indians  in  general: 

Perrot,  Nicolas.  Memoir  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  savages 
of  North  America.  In  Blair’s  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  and  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  vol.  i,  Cleveland,  1911.  p.  70 
et  seq. 

For  Kansas: 

Dorsey,  J.  O.  Mourning  and  war  customs  of  the  Kansas.  Amer.  Nat.,  vol. 
xix,  pp.  670-680,  1885. 

Skinner,  A.  Ivansa  organizations.  Anthrop.  Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
vol.  xi,  1915.  pp.  755,  772-773. 

For  Kickapoo: 

Michelson,  Truman.  [Report  on  Field  Work.]  In  Rept.  Smithsonian  Inst, 
for  1922.  Washington,  1924.  p.  63. 

For  Osage: 

Bradbury,  John.  Travels  in  the  interior  of  America.  In  Thwaites’  Early 
Western  Travels,  vol.  v,  Cleveland,  1904.  p.  63. 

Gregg,  J.  Op.  cit.  p.  339. 

For  Winnebago: 

Lamere,  Oliver,  and  Radin,  Paul.  Description  of  a  Winnebago  funeral. 

Amer.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.  vol.  xm,  1911.  pp.  437-444. 

Radin,  Paul.  The  Winnebago  tribe.  Thirty-seventh  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  1923.  pp.  140-155. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.  Information  respecting  the  history,  condition,  and 
prospects  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States.  Vol.  iv.  Phila.,  1854. 
p.  54  et  seq. 

For  Omaha: 

Dorsey,  J.  O.  Omaha  sociology.  Third  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Ethn.,  1884.  p.258. 

Fletcher,  Alice  C.,  and  La  Flesche,  Francis.  The  Omaha  tribe.  Twenty- 
seventh  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1911.  pp.  313,  588  et  seq.,  641. 
For  Santee  Sioux: 

Riggs,  S.  R.  Dakota  grammar,  texts,  and  ethnography.  Cont.  N.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  vol.  ix,  Washington,  1893.  p.  210  et  seq. 
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For  Teton  Sioux: 

Dorsey,  J.  O.  Teton  folk-lore.  Amer.  Anthrop.,  vol.  n,  1889.  pp.  143-148. 

For  Assinibovne: 

Lowie,  Robert  H.  The  Assiniboine.  Anthrop.  Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
vol.  iv,  pt.  1,  1909.  pp.  41-42. 

For  Comanche: 

Gregg,  J.  Op.  cit.  p.  351. 

Robert  Ii.  Lowie’s  Primitive  Society,  chapter  ii,  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  for  the  levirate  and  sororate  in  general.  Dr.  John  R.  Swan  ton 
informs  me  that  among  the  Alibamu  the  clan  to  which  the  deceased 
wife  or  husband  belonged  must  replace  them  for  the  opposite  con¬ 
tracting  party.  Among  the  Kickapoo  the  junior  levirate  only  occurs, 
to  judge  from  my  unpublished  Kickapoo  texts  on  Kickapoo  mortuary 
customs  and  beliefs.  Yet  as  these  were  obtained  from  but  a  single 
informant  I  should  not  consider  this  as  absolutely  conclusive. 

Going  back  to  the  question  of  likeness  and  dissimilarity  of  mortuary 
customs  and  beliefs,  it  is  clear  that  a  number  of  features  are  shared 
in  common  between  the  Foxes  and  other  tribes.  Some  of  these 
similarities  are  too  detailed  to  be  the  result  of  independent  origin. 
In  short,  acculturation  has  taken  place  extensively.  Among  the 
Siouan  tribes  this  has  also  taken  place.  Concrete  proof  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  both  the  Fox  and  Winnebago  believe  that  if  a  widow  or 
widower  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies  goes  through  a  garden 
the  crops  wall  die;  that  if  they  touch  a  tree  it  will  die;  moreover? 
both  tribes  have  injunctions  that  such  persons  must  not  go  bare¬ 
footed,  and  that  they  must  dress  shabbily;  etc.  The  problem  of 
unraveling  this  matter  in  detail  can  not  be  solved  until  we  have 
much  more  detailed  information  among  the  tribes  to  which  references 
have  been  given  and  others  also  (e.  g.,  Iowa,  etc.).  A  clear  case  of 
such  borrowing  is  the  custom  of  a  man  having  a  claim  on  his  deceased 
wife’s  sisters. 

Quite  similar  to  the  question  raised  above  is  that  regarding  the 
culture-hero’s  peculiar  relationship  to  mortals.  He  is  related  to  them 
as  sister’s  son.  Obviously  then,  with  a  male  speaker,  he  will  be 
“nephew”  and  with  a  female  speaker,  “son.”  This  follows  from  the 
Fox  system  of  consanguinity.  But  he  is  related  to  mortals  this  way  also 
among  the  Sauk,  Kickapoo  ,  Potawatomi  [Prairie Band],  and  Menomini. 
Sauk,  Kickapoo,  and  Potawatomi  [Prairie  Band]  have  even  direct 
correspondents  to  Fox  WfsA'kaW.  And  Peoria  and  Cree  have 
forms  which  correspond  absolutely  to  Wi'sA'ka'tcagkwA*,  the  form 
which  occurs  in  songs  among  the  Foxes.  A  query  may  be  asked, 
whether  this  may  not  be  the  old  Central  Algonquian  word  ?  Among 
the  Northern  Saulteaux,  etc.,  the  word  is  obviously  borrowed;  it 
may  be  original  in  the  Cree  group  of  Central  Algonquian  languages. 
The  Menomini  and  Ojibwa  words  correspond  to  each  other,  but  can 
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not  be  phonetic  correspondents;  therefore  borrowing  seems  most 
likely.  The  same  applies  to  the  name  of  the  brother  of  the  culture- 
hero  among  the  Foxes  (Aiyapa'ta'A<  and  variants).20  Mexican  Kicka- 
poo  Pa/pa'ta'A£,  Ojibwa  Nana'padam  and  Menomini  Ona’pata  obvi-r 
ously  resemble  it;  but  these  can  not  be  phonetic  correspondents;  and 
so  borrowing  seems  plausible.  The  case  is  different  with  regard  to 
Fox  Tcipaiyapo'swA',  a  rare  alternate  to  Aiyapa'ta'A'.  For  Tclpaiya- 
po'swA'  has  a  phonetic  equivalent  among  the  Mexican  Ivickapoo  and 
the  Potawatomi  [Prairie  Band].  At  present  I  can  not  determine 
with  certainty  whether  this  is  a  case  of  acculturation  or  an  old  in¬ 
herited  word. 

Another  point  should  be  brought  out  here.  Wl'sA'ka'A'  and  his 
brother  Aiyapa'ta'A'  are  referred  to  in  the  Indian  texts  of  this  paper 
as  “our  nephew(s),”  etc.  As  noted  above,  “nephew”  means  sister’s 
son  with  a  male  speaker.  Observe  that  in  these  sacred  discourses 
the  ordinary  Fox  word  for  “nephew”  with  the  appropriate  possessive 
pronoun  is  not  used;  and  this  holds  true  in  other  Fox  texts  on  mor¬ 
tuary  customs  which  are  not  reproduced  here;  and  it  also  holds  true 
for  all  Fox  speeches  I  have  heard  at  burials.  On  the  contrary,  in 
all  such  cases  it  is  the  exact  phonetic  equivalent  of  the  Ojibwa, 
Ottawa,  Peoria,  Miami  (etc.),  and  Shawnee  terms  according  to  the 
schedules  of  Morgan,  Jones  (unpublished),  and  Michelson  (unpub¬ 
lished)  ;  naturally  the  appropriate  possessive  pronoun  is  used  in  any 
given  passage.  Thus,  kenegwAne'sA'  “your  (sing.)  nephew,”  keneg- 
wAne'senannA'  “our  (inch)  nephew,”  kenegwAne'senanAgki'  “our 
(inch)  nephews.”  The  ordinary  respective  equivalents  are  keneg- 
wa'A',  kenegwa'enannA',  kenegwa'enanAgki'.  Obviously  the  first  set 
are  derived  from  the  word  for  “son-in-law”  (Fox  nenegwAnnA' 
“my  son-in-law”)  with  the  addition  of  the  diminutive  suffix  -'s-. 
This  last  kinship  term  has  an  exact  equivalent  in  Ojibwa,  Ottawa, 
Sauk,  Kickapoo,  and  perhaps  Peoria21  and  Miami  (etc.).  This 
clearly  favors  the  custom  of  cross-cousin  marriage,  but  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to.  note  that  such  a  marriage  is  abhorrent  to  the  Foxes  at 
least.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  according  to  the  schedules  of 
Morgan,  Baraga,  and  Jones  there  are  several  kinship  terms  in  Ojibwa 
which  distinctly  favor  such  a  type  of  marriage,  not  merely  one.  And 
Lacombe’s  Cree  schedules  favor  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  among  both  of  them  cross-cousin  marriage  actually  takes 
place.  According  to  the  evidence  set  forth  it  would  seem  that  the 
sacrosanct  word  for  “nephew”  in  Fox  is  probably  due  to  accultura¬ 
tion  and  is  not  an  old  inherited  one,  even  though  the  word  occurs  in 
Fox  songs  (e.  g.  Jones’  Fox  Texts,  106.6,  where  a  distorted  form  for 
“elder  sister”  occurs  in  the  same  song);  but  the  ordinary  word  also 

20  Nah-pat-tay  (given  by  Marsh,  loe.  eit.)  is  even  closer  to  the  Ojibwa  and  Menomini  words;  but  I  can 
not  substantiate  it.  Sauk  has  the  exact  equivalent  of  at  least  one  variant. 

21  My  own  Peoria  schedules  do  not  conform  to  this,  but  those  of  Morgan  do 
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occurs  in  them.  In  the  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  26,  p.  96,  I 
point  out  that  Morgan’s  Sauk  [Sawk]  and  Fox  schedules  are  really 
Sauk,  and  that  there  are  some  faults.  What  concerns  us  at  this 
point  is  that  the  Sauk  term  given  for  sister’s  son  is  the  exact  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  Fox  sacrosanct  term,  not  the  common  term.  This  is 
absolutely  opposed  to  my  unpublished  Sauk  schedules.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  interpreter  Morgan  used  was  a  mixed-blood  Menomini ; 
and  perhaps  in  this  way  the  unusual  term  was  introduced.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  stated  that  according  to  Morgan’s  Menomini 
schedules  the  terms  for  “my  nephew  (sister’s  son)”  and  "my  son- 
in-law”  obviously  have  the  same  base  as  in  Ojibwa,  etc.,  and  so 
favors  the  existence  of  cross-cousin  marriage.  But  Skinner  does  not 
mention  such  a  type  of  marriage  in  his  Menomini  Social  Life  and 
Ceremonial  Bundles;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  term  given  by 
him  for  "my  son-in-law”  differs  totally  from  that  given  by  Morgan. 
Unfortunately  Skinner  does  not  note  this  discrepancy,  and  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  Morgan  had  published  schedules 
of  Menomini  kinship  terms.  It  should  be  stated  that  according  to 
Morgan  the  Kickapoo  term  for  nephew  (sister’s  son,  male  speaker) 
is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  ordinary  Fox  word,  but  that  of  the 
sacrosanct  word.  This  is  opposed  to  the  published  schedules  of 
Jones  and  my  own  unpublished  ones.  Moreover,  in  some  Kickapoo 
texts  dealing  with  mortuary  customs,  etc.,  dictated  by  a  single 
informant,  in  phrases  almost  identical  with  Fox  ones  in  which  the 
sacrosanct  word  is  used,  the  exact  equivalents  of  common  Fox  words 
are  employed  (e.  g.  kenegwa'enanA£  "our  [inch]  nephew”  [sister’s 
son,  male  speaker]).  Whether  this  is  a  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
informant  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  that  the  common 
Fox  stem  for  "nephew”  (sister’s  son,  male  speaker)  is  to  be  explained 
as  lacking  an  n-  suffix,  as  has  been  maintained,  but  is  rather  to  be 
explained  as  a  hypocoristic  formation.  It  should  be  noted  that 
hypocoristic  derivatives  certainly  are  to  be  found  among  Fox  per¬ 
sonal  names.  And  they  also  occur  in  both  Osage  and  Omaha  (Fran¬ 
cis  La  Flesche,  personal  communication).22  As  is  known,  Indo- 
European  parallels  to  the  latter  abound,  e.  g.,  Freddy,  Tommy, 
Bess,  Sanskrit  Devas  (for  Do  vadattas),  Greek  ruvuriros  (for  ’ kyuvurivos) , 
ZeD£is  (for  Zev^LTTos).  Colloquial  English  sis  (for  sister)  will  illus¬ 
trate  a  hypocoristic  kinship  term.  The  whole  subject  is  too  well 
known  in  Indo-European  philology  to  merit  special  references. 

The  Indian  texts  in  this  volume  were  written  by  various  Foxes  in 
the  current  syllabary  and  subsequently  restored  phonetically  by  me 
according  to  the  phonetics  of  Harry  Lincoln.  The  English  transla- 

22  An  Omaha  example  (in  La  Flesche’s  transcription)  is  Naci  for  Mikafinafi  “Singed  Brown  Coyote” 
(Mikafi  coyote,  na?i  singed  brown). 
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tions  are  based  on  English  paraphrases  either  written  or  dictated  by 
three  Indians,  corrected  and  supplemented  by  a  grammatical  analysis 
of  the  texts.  This  task  was  materially  lightened  by  the  intelligent 
help  rendered  by  Harry  Lincoln.  The  following  will  show  the  authors 
of  the  texts  and  English  paraphrases: 

Syllabary  text  by —  English  paraphrase  by — 


A 

Sam  Peters _ 

.  _  _  Horace  Poweshiek. 

B 

Sam  Peters _ 

Horace  Poweshiek. 

C 

Alfred  Kiyana _ 

_  Harry  Lincoln. 

D 

Sam  Peters _  _ 

_ _  _  Horace  Poweshiek. 

E 

Alfred  Kiyana _ 

.  -  _  __  Harry  Lincoln. 

F 

Harry  Lincoln _  . 

_  Horace  Poweshiek. 

G 

Harry  Lincoln _  _ . 

_ .  Harry  Lincoln. 

H 

Joe  Peters _  _ _ 

f  George  Young  Bear. 

|  Harry  Lincoln. 

I 

Joe  Peters _ 

_  George  Young  Bear. 

K 

Harry  Lincoln _ 

.  _  .  _  Harry  Lincoln. 

L 

Jack  Bullard _ 

_  Harry  Lincoln. 

Jack  Bullard  received  his  information  from  a  very  aged  woman. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  both  Sam  and  Joe  Peters  have  Sauk 
blood  on  their  father’s  side,  though  both  (as  well  as  their  father  and 
grandfather)  have  lived  steadily  at  Tama  with  the  Foxes. 

To  more  than  any  one  person  I  am  indebted  to  Harry  Lincoln  for 
assistance  in  preparing  this  paper  for  press.  Besides  the  help 
which  I  have  acknowledged  above,  it  was  through  him  that  the  last 
text  was  obtained;  and  I  have  more  than  once  received  valuable 
hints  on  ethnological  as  well  as  linguistic  matters. 

Text  H  contained  a  good  deal  of  matter  which,  though  of  ethno¬ 
logical  value,  was  entirely  foreign  to  mortuary  customs  and  beliefs. 
This  extraneous  matter  has  been  deled.  For  a  like  reason  the  end 
of  text  I  has  been  left  out. 

As  stated  above,  the  English  translations  are  based  on  paraphrases 
by  various  Indians,  corrected  and  supplemented  by  a  grammatical 
analysis  of  the  texts.  These  translations  for  the  most  part  are  as 
literal  as  possible  without  violence  to  English  idiomatic  use,  for  my 
aim  has  been  to  make  the  paper  serviceable  to  both  the  ethnological 
and  linguistic  student  alike.  A  practically  exhaustive  list  of  stems 
(see  p.  616  et  seq.)  as  well  as  some  linguistic  notes  have  been  added 
as  a  further  aid  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Indian  texts. 


A. 


A'NE'PO'PTCI  MA'  NP  A'DTCIMON  A'CA'WIWADTC 
A'M  AMATO 'MO  WA’MC1' . 

Kao'  mAnl'yatuge  ne'gutenw  A'Tawaiye  negu'ti  na'kA'dtc 
a'cike'ka'netAge'e  mA'ni  ne'powenni'.  Ma'iia  me'to'sa/nenlwA 
negu'ti  me'cena''  kAbo'tw  aVapimamA'kAtawite'6'.  Peponigini'- 
megu  'a'wapimainA'kA'tawPtc1'.  Me'cena''  ne'gutenw  kAbo'tw 
5  aketeminawe'site'6'.  “NaV,  mA'ni  wl'nA  mA'n  a'ca'wiyagw 
u'wIyaA  nepo''idtcinni7’  a',inedtci'.  A''igudtc  uwIya'Ani'megu. 
“Na'i',  mA'n  a'mAne'seno'winayagwe  mamA!kadtci'megu  wata'- 
'sawAgi  wi'nawAdtcipAgA'tAmogi  wata/'sawAgki',”  a''inedtci', 
“wI'AnemitA'cinedtcame'gowadtci  na'semedtci'1',”  a''inedtci',  “wi- 
10  'tapipyane'gowadtc  lya'  aya'aiyaiyagkwe'.  I'ni  me'teno'i  wl- 
'pyaiyagw  Ina''1',  I'n  a'ca'wiyagkwe'/’  a/'inedtci'.  “ Pwawiga'Ini'ca'- 
wiyagkwe',  nbtA'megu  kI'tA'cine'ciwAna'te'sipwAY’  a''igudtci'. 
“  Kl'ne'ciwAnadtci'e'guwawA  nane'ciwAna'dtci'atA  nie'to'sane'- 
niwa'1'/’  I'nipi  a''igudtc  Ini'ni  negu't1',  na/'kA  tatA'g  a'cike’ka'- 
15netAgi  mamA'kA'tawitA'. 

Me'to'dtci  tatA'gi  mA'ni  manemane'seno'winadtcig  I'na'  wi'nA 
nayapi'megu  pyawAgki<,  I'n  a'ca'witcigi  mane'senowi'nadtcigi 
nayapi'megu  me'to'saneni'wiwAgki'.  I'n  a'ke'towadtci  maA'gi 
Me'ckwA''ki'Agki'.  A'gwi  na/'k  I'nina'i  kago''i  wawAnanetAmo'- 
20  wadtcinni'. 

MA'n  Inina'  nepo''idtcini  me'to'sa'nenlw  I'n  a'nA'tomedtci  wa'ta- 
'saw  a'kA'nakA'nawidtc1'.  MAni'ga'  a/'ketudtci',  “Na'l',  tcl- 
nawamenan  Inugi  mA'ni  a'pAnapA'tAmAni  mAnetowa''sayami 
na'kA/dtci  ma'netow  u'tA'kimrai'.  A'Anemikugwa'kame'kwi'- 
25'setodtc  u'wlyawi  mA'nA  k5'kume''senanA  Me'sA'kAmiku'kwawwA'; 
a'Anemi'A'cki'A'ckipAgame'kwi''setodtc  u'wiyawwi';  mA'ni  na'kA'- 
dtc  A''ki  a'Anemi'A'cki'A'ckipAganA'kwA'gotag  u'kl''cegumi  ma'¬ 
netow  a'pAnapA'tAmAn  Inu'gki'.  MA'n  a'pAgo'cu''sayAn  a'na'se'- 
lkawAdtc  Aiyapa  ta'A';  klnAdtca'  awA''si  kl'menwiklwl'taiya'*'. 
30  Na/'kA  maA'g  a'tci'nawamAdtci  tca'g  a'inago'tAmAni,  cackidtca' 
pemate''siweni  na'egA'c  Ini  wI'i'ci'A'pi,'kAnAdtci',  wl'i'ci'u'kunaga/- 
pawadtci  na'kA/dtc  ayl'gi  niAne'seno''i  maiya'ckA'mowate  wl’i- 
'cipwa'witayapime'gowadtc  uwPtci'ckwe'wawa'1'.  Ini  wl'ina'- 
nemAdtci  tc!nawamAdtcigki'.  Na'kA/dtci  wl'pwawiklwine'cP'capwa- 
35  'ciklmane'clgwaga'pawadtci  tcInawa'mAdtcigki'.  I'nui'.  Ka'o' 
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A. 


THIS  IS  THE  STORY  OF  WHAT  THEY  DO  AND  HOW  THEY 
PRAY  WHEN  THERE  IS  A  DEATH. 

Now  it  seems  this  is  how  once,  long  ago,  a  certain  person  knew 
about  death.  Soon  at  one  time  this  mortal  began  to  fast  earnestly. 
It  was  in  winter  when  he  began  fasting.  Soon  he  was  once  blessed. 
“Now  this  is  the  way  you  should  do  when  any  one  dies,”  he  was  told. 
He  was  told  by  some  one.  “Now  when  you  die  on  the  warpath  the 
warriors  must  stop  and  boast  of  their  valorous  deeds,”  he  was  told, 
“so  that  they  may  be  taken  care  of  by  (the  enemy)  who  are  slain,” 
he  was  told,  “and  so  they  may  be  brought  straight  to  where  you  go. 
That  is  the  only  way  you  will  get  there,  if  you  do  that,”  he  was  told. 
“If  you  do  not  do  that  you  will  be  ruined  before  (you  get  there),” 
he  was  told.  “The  one  who  destroys  people  will  destroy  you,”  that, 
it  is  said,  is  what  he  was  told  by  one  (person),  and  how  the  one  who 
fasted  earnestly  knew  about  it- 


It  seems  as  if  those  who  die  in  warfare  get  there,  those  who  do  that, 
and  those  who  die  in  warfare  live  again.  That  is  what  these  Mes- 
kwakies  say.  And  at  that  time  they  were  not  ignorant  of  anything. 


Now  when  a  human  being  died,  a  warrior  was  summoned  to  speak. 
And  this  is  what  he  said,  “Now,  my  relative,  this  day  you  have  lost 
sight  of  the  manitou’s  daylight  and  this  earth  of  the  manitou.  You 
have  this  day  lost  sight  of  our  grandmother,  Mother-of-all-the-Earth, 
as  she  changes  her  body,  as  she  makes  her  body  green,  and  the  mani¬ 
tou’s  skies  which  he  made  green.1  Going  ahead  and  reaching  Aiya- 
pa'ta'A',  you  will  dwell  more  pleasantly  there.  And  you  are  to  leave 
all  these  relatives  of  yours  with  a  good  life,  you  will  think  of  them 
and  also  that  they  may  have  such  blankets,  and  that  if  they  meet 
war,  their  enemies  will  not  be  successful  in  their  desires.  That  is 
the  way  you  are  to  bless  your  relatives.  And  that  they  may  not 
stand  around  shamefacedly.  That  is  all.  And  this  is  how  I  got  the 


>  A  trifle  free. 
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mAni'ga’i  mA'n  a'na'penAnAgi  kidtci'ckwe/'enannA'.  A'nyawugu'- 
niyani  mAnidtca'  a'eiwane'pe'ni'AgkiV’  Fni  a’a/totAg  uwldtcl'- 
'ckwe'Anui'.  “FnAdtca'  I'nan  lya/'  wi'tapA'kwi'Anemipeminedtca- 
mc’k  lya'  wI''pyane'kA',  wi'pe'cigwT'wene'kAY’  I'n  a'i/nawadt'ci 
5  na'sawadtcini  tana'  A"ca'Ani  me'cewa'mego'na'1'.  Ka'o'n  a'nl'- 
miwadtcp,  a'kakagiwe/gawadtci'.  Na'kA'dtc  a'ca'wiwadtc  a'anA'- 
mowadtci  na/'ina'  a'ne"sawadtc  uwl dtcl'  ckwe'wawa' 1 ' .  Fn  a'ca'- 
wiwadtci'.  TcAtcawi  a'nome'gowa^c  a'cawiwadtciwa/’megu. 

Nl'nA  nenawawA  tapA'kwi  Kune'pagawA  a/'ci'sutA',  a'kwlye- 
10  'sa/'iyanni',  a/'nlmidtc  a'nAna'i'ci'memedtci  nepo'i'nidtcinai'.  No- 
me'gwigwani  na''ina'  a/'ne'sadtc  uwIdtcI''ckwe'Anni\  Klwipane- 
'ckApi'AmwA  me/'tego'i\  Kl'ckfckAtA/'igaw  a'no'megudtci  tatAg 
a'ciwapi,'kanudtc1'.  KitAnotawAmeg  aylg  a'ana'winadtci  tatA/gki'. 
Kl'cipapAgAmadtc  a'tcitd'genAg  uma/te's  a'kl'ckigwa'cwadtci ; 
15  a'i'ciwapl/'kanudtci'.  Ki'ciki'cklgwa'cwadtcin  Adtca/megon  a'pA'- 
gAtAgki'.  Na'kA^tc1',  “Na'1',  mAnA^kA  netAnadtcimu  wadtcina'- 
wA'kwagki'/’  Vwa.  “Ne'niwAgi  tAnadtci'mawAg  A'ka'sAnni',” 
Iwa'A.  “KA'cidtca'  i'cawl'wagwan  a'pwawine'sagkweV’  a/'inadtc 
uwk'kana'1'.  “  A'mawinanAgi  nomi'tA'.  <NlnAku/'wTnA  netA'- 
20gawatA  wl'nem'wiyan111'/  nete'nawAgki'/’  'Iwa/'a.  “Ne'se'nw 
a'co'wa'klwe  pyayaiyan  I'n  a''nawAgi  nldtcl"ckwe'  a  Ane'me- 
'kadtci'.  A'kl'kapa'one'gwlyani  niga/n  ane'mi'adtc  a'mawi'sAgA- 
pinAgi  n5mi'tA'.  A'wapotapa/'oyani  tatwa/'ki'eg  a'mawi'cegi'- 
'cinanni\  KAbo'twe  ke'te'nA  pyadtcikedtci'wA  nenI'wwA'.  Na'ina' 
25  pyadtcikedtcldtc  a'pAgo'ciwawa'ciwe'nAmani  nepa/'cke'sigAnni'. 
Ke'tcina/'megu  pyatu'sadtcin  a'pemipA'segwidtci/'saiyanni'.  Ini'- 
megu  ume''ta  An  a'ana'kwi/'sA'adtci'.  Ini'megu  a'’pemwAgki'. 
Neni'w  A'ta'wa'sawwA'.  ApinA'megu  nenu'somowA.  Kl'cimegape- 

Iniku''  mo'tci,  ‘Pe''ki 


’cpA,'scgw]w'vA', 


na 


a'mawi'nAnAgki' 


30  no'kl'Agigi  ne'nu'sogki',  'a"inAgki'.  A'mawinano'ke'nawAgki'.  Kl- 
'cine'sA'gin  a'ki'ckI'gwa'cwAgki'.  Fn  iina'pe'nAnAgi  kldtel'ckwe'e- 
i''ketow"’A'.  “InAdtca/'  mAnA  I'nini  wI'AneminAna'inedtc- 


nannA',” 

ame'gudtcini  ketcIpa'menannA',”  I'n  a,'ketudtci',  “ wI’Anemiwetagu- 
dtcini  tA'sw  inug  a/wAtcFtc*'.”  Fn  a/'ketudtci  mA'nA  Kune'pagawA 
35  a/'ci’sutA\ 

Fn  a'ca'wiwadtci  na''kA  negu'ti  tatA'gki',  a'nAna'i'ci'tiwadtci 
tclnawa/madtcigi,  ne'gutenwi  tatAg  a'ca/wiwadtci'.  Agwidtca/' 
ninA  ke'kanetA'manini  tapwamigA'tugwan111'.  Na'kAdtci'megu 
I'nina'i  me'tApi'etl'gwa'igi  nap5'wadtcini  me'to'sane'niwAg  ayama'A 
40  Ka'o'ni  na/'k  a'pAgi'tAmegi  ni''atotA',  I'ni  ku'dtcimego'nIni 
ne'powenni\  Cewa/nA  tAga'wimeg  ayl'gi  pe’ki'nigenwi\  AdtcipAnA- 
gidtci'megu  i'cI''tawAgki\ 
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better  of  our  enemy.  By  fasting  for  four  days  I  easily  killed  him,” 
he  said.  That  is  what  he  related  of  his  enemy.  "So  he  is  the  one 
who  will  take  care  of  you  on  your  way  there,  who  will  bring  you 
there,  who  will  land  you  there  in  a  straight  line,”  that  is  what  (the 
warriors)  say  about  the  one  they  killed,  a  Sioux,  or  any  other.  And 
then  they  danced,  they  danced  a  crow  dance.  And  they  imitated 
what  they  did  when  they  slew  their  foes.  That  is  what  they  did. 
Sometimes  they  would  be  on  horseback  or  the  way  they  actually  did. 

I  myself  saw  a  (man)  called  Swaying  Wings,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
dancing  when  a  dead  person  was  laid  to  rest.  He  must  have  been 
riding  horseback  when  he  slew  his  enemy.  He  was  straddling  a  stick. 
He  was  whipping  it,  showing  what  he  did  when  he  was  riding  horse¬ 
back.  He  was  also  crawling  around,  sneaking  upon  (his  foe).  After 
he  dealt  him  a  blow,  he  held  his  knife  upwards  and  cut  off  his  head; 
that  is  the  way  he  pretended  to  do.  After  he  had  cut  his  head  off,  he 
struck  (a  post).  And  "Well,  I  shall  tell  (of  my  experiences)  in  the 
south,”  he  said.  "Tire  men  were  talking  of  a  Kaw  over  there,”  he 
said.  "What  was  the  matter  that  you  didn’t  slay  him?  ”  he  said  to  his 
friends.  "Then  I  got  my  riding  (horse).  'I  wish  to  be  the  man,’  I 
said  to  them,”  he  said.  "When  I  got  over  the  third  hill,  then  Isaw 
my  enemy  walking  along.  Then  I  rode  ahead  of  where  he  was  going, 
to  tie  my  horse.  Then  I  ran  crawling  in  the  hollow,  lying  in  wait. 
Soon  surely  the  man  came  into  view.  When  he  came  into  view,  I  got 
ready  beforehand  with  my  gun.  When  he  came  very  near  I  began 
to  rise  to  my  feet.  He  at  once  strung  his  bow.  Then  I  shot  him. 
The  man  fell  on  his  back.  He  even  bellowed  like  a  buffalo.  After 
he  would  stand  up,  I  again  went  to  attack  him.  'The  buffaloes  are 
the  ones  I  easily  kill/  2 1  even  thus  said  to  him.  Then  I  went  to  give 
him  a  fatal  shot.3  After  I  killed  him,  I  cut  off  his  head.  That  is  how 
I  got  the  best  of  our  enemy,”  he  said.  "So  this  fellow  shall  take  care 
of  our  corpse  on  the  way,”  he  said,  "he  shall  carry  (the  things)  he 
takes  for  him  on  the  way  this  day.”  That  is  what  this  fellow  called 
Swaying  Wings  said. 


That  is  one  way  they  did  when  laying  each  other  to  rest,  the  way 
the  relatives  once  did.  I  do  not  myself  know  if  it  is  true.  And  at 
that  time  people  when  they  died  were  buried  out  in  the  open  in  a 
sitting  position. 

Now  I  shall  relate  about  adoption-feasts,  as  that  is  in  the  line  of 
death.  But  it  is  also  a  little  different.  They  have  performances  all 
sorts  of  ways. 


2  Free  translation. 


3  Literally,  shoot  again  and  again. 
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PAgi'tAmegi  me'to'dtci  mA'nA  wi'nagwadtci  pa'ginet  Adtca'megu 
pe''ki  wl'a'pedtcldtci',  wi'pwawi-aiyapAmi-'aiyo''tatAgi-ki'witadtc1'. 
Me'to,dtc  Adtca'mego/ni  pe''ki  wi''penudtci  wfa'pe^c^tc1'. 
Pwawiga '!ipi-'u 'wiy a' A-nyawawa'i 'ne-pA 'gina  dtc‘ ' ,  I 'nipi  a' wlteg5 '- 
5winidtci',  aiyo''tA'ci  A'kwitA,'kAmigki'.  Inidtca  wadtci'ci'tci'gawa- 
dtca'pe'e',  a'pAgitA'mowadtc1',  mA'ni  me'todtci'tatAgi  wl'pwawini- 
'caVinidtc1'.  Ka'o'ni  mA'ni  wi'se'niweni  wa'dtc  A'tagi  me'todtci'¬ 
tatAgi  wi'ma'nawadtci  me'to'sane'niwAgi  wi'wi'seniwadtci'  tatAgki'. 
Me't5dtci'  tatAgi  widtcano'mawadtc  ini'ni  pagine'medtcinni'.  Ka- 
10  'ona'pe'e  mA'ni  ki'ciwi'seni'wadtcini  ku'sigawAga'pe'  P'kwaw  a  pA'. 
ginedtci  ku'si'gawAg  5'  a'pwawiku'siga'wadtcin  a  kdnAno',iwadte1'. 
Me'todtci  tatAgi'  mAni  wadtci'ca'wiwadtci  me'to'dtci  yow  i'na'kwaw 
a'ca'i'cawite''eyow  aya'pema'te'sidtc1'.  Inidtca/'ini  wadtci'ci'tciga- 
we'niwigki'.  Na'kA  ma'A'gi  neniwAg  a'pA'ginedtc1',  plgl'iwAga'- 
15pe'e\  TcAtcawiga'a'pe'e  mamA'kA'sa/'iwAgi  neniwAgi'  tatAgki', 
a'cina'iwe'siwa'te'e  yo'wwe\  '0'  na'ka'pe'6  pagA'Ato'wawAgki'. 
A'td'Ana'pe'  a'aiyowadtc*'.  Me'todtci  'tatAg  a'nawAdtciwidtcano- 
mawadtcip1'.  MA'nidtca'  a'cike'g  in  a'pagA'Ato'wawadtc1'.  Ma'iia 
neni'w  a'pA'ginedtc  a'to'ka'niwidtc1',  To'kanAgimego'n  a/Ani''t5wa- 
20  dtc1'.  Agwi  kA'cki'Ani'towadtcini  Ki'cko''kwa'Agki'.  'O'  a'ki'eko- 
'kwa'idtciga/'ipi  pa'ginet'A,  i'n  Ani''towadtci  Ki''k5'Ag  a'ci'tA'm  in 
a'pwawi'Ani''towadtci  To''kanAgki'.  I'ni  na'kani  a'ciwa'pikeg  ini 
tatAgki\  Ka'o'ni  mA'ni.  A'ni'miwadtc1',  me'to'dtcin  a'nawA- 
tciwidtcano'mawadtc1'.  Inidtca/'in  a''cikegki'.  Ka'o'ni  mA'ni 
25na/'kA  kutA'gki'.  Me't5'dtci  mA'ni  na''ina'i  na'gwadtcini  wa'ce- 
'ki'et  inigidtca'  wa'ce'ki'-adtcig  mini  me'cena'mega'pe'e  me'cena'- 
'ina'  A'kwiwita'mawAgki'.  Kago'a/pe'  Anemi'sogenAmawawAg 
inini' tatAgki'.  Me'to'dtci  me'cena''ina'  a'A'kwiwita'mawadtc*'.  I'ni 
na/'k  a''cikegki'.  Ka'o'ni  mA'ni  wa'ce''ki'etA  ne'ki'megu  pwawiki- 
30  'cA''cAteg  mine’ki'pwawi  ite'pi'adtc1'.  Ka'o'ni  ki'cimi'ci'wadtcini 
pA'kwa/'cigAni  meda/'so'cken  ini  me'cena'  itep  a'aiya/'aiyadtci 
me'cemego'na'in  a'tA'ciwidtci'adtc1'.  Pe'kimegon  a’te'panedtc*'. 
I'n  a'ca'wiwadtci  ma'Agi  Me'ckwA''ki'Agki'.  Na'kA'dtc  ayi'g, 
ne'ki'megu  pemate''sigwan  ini'megu  ne''ki  tcinawa'madtc1'.  I'n 
35  a'ca'wiwadtci  mA'n  a'u'ce'ki'e'tiwadtci  ma'Agi  Me'ckwA''ki'Agki'. 
CAto''etig  i'ni  ni'A''kwatot  in  a'cinota'gayani  ni'nA  cAto''etigke', 
Wapinenu'swe'  cA'to 
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When  there  is  an  adoption-feast  it  is  as  if  the  one  for  whom  the 
adoption-feast  is  given  will  depart  really  forever,  so  that  he  will  not 
(come)  back  and  stay  here.  It  is  as  if  he  will  go  away  forever.  They 
say  that  when  an  adoption-feast  is  not  held  within  four  years  the 
person  will  become  an  owl,  here  on  this  earth.  That  is  why  they  act 
that  way,  that  is,  hold  an  adoption-feast,  so  that  that  will  not  happen 
to  (the  dead).  And  why  this  food  is  there,  is  so  that  there  will  be 
many  people  there  to  eat.  It  is  as  if  they  are  to  play  with  the  person 
for  whom  the  adoption-feast  is  given.  And  after  they  eat,  they  play 
dice  or  they  play  the  women’s  ball  game  when  they  don’t  play  dice, 
when  an  adoption-feast  is  given  for  a  woman.  The  reason  perhaps 
why  they  do  that  is  because  it  is  what  that  woman  habitually  did 
when  she  was  still  alive.  That  is  why  they  behave  that  way.  And 
when  an  adoption-feast  is  given  for  these  men,  they  would  play  cards. 
Sometimes  they  play  the  moccasin  game  (according  to  the  games)  the 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  playing.  And  they  would  play  ball.  They 
used  lacrosse  sticks.  It  is  as  if  they  were  playing  with  him  for  the  last 
time,  so  it  is  said.  This  is  how  it  is  when  they  play  ball.  When  the 
man  for  whom  the  adoption-feast  is  held  is  a  To'kannA',  the  T5- 
'kanAgki'  win  the  game.  The  Kl'cko'Agki'  can  not  win.4  And  if  it 
is  a  Kl'cko’A'  woman  for  whom  the  adoption-feast  is  given  the  Ki'cko- 
'Agki'  win,  as  in  turn  the  To'kanAgki'  do  not  win.  And  that  is  the 
way  it  is.  And  this.  When  they  are  dancing,  it  is  as  if  they  were 
playing  with  him  (her) .  That  is  how  it  is.  And  there  is  still  another 
thing.  At  the  time  the  person  who  has  been  adopted  is  ready  to 
leave,  the  ones  who  adopted  him  (her)  usually  accompany  him  (her) 
a  little  way.  They  would  go  holding  (the  goods)  for  him  (her). 
They,  it  seems,  accompany  him  (her)  a  little  way.  And  that  is 
how  it  is.  And  as  long  as  the  one  adopted  does  not  give  back 
in  return  (ten  sacks  of  flour),  so  long  is  he  not  to  go  there.  And 
after  he  has  given  ten  sacks  of  flour,  he  can  go  there  any  time, 
(or)  he  can  live  with  them.  They  will  love  him  very  dearly. 
That  is  the  way  these  Meskwakies  do.  And  as  long  as  he  shall  live, 
so  long  is  he  related  to  (those  who  selected  him  to  be  their  relative). 
That  is  the  way  these  Meskwakies  do  when  they  adopt  each  other. 
That  is  as  far  as  I  shall  tell  what  I  have  heard,  my  friends,  my  friend 
Wapinenu'swA'. 


■iKrcko'kwa'AgW'  is  rhetorical  for  Kl'cko'AgW. 


B. 

A'A'CKIWA'PIKEG  A/DTCIMON  A'NE'PO'PTC  U'WlYA'A\ 


KA'cina/gwA  mAniyatug  a'cawiwa'te'  a'A'ckina’ina’ipAna'te'sidtci 
negu'ti  me'to'sanenlwwA'.  A’ckine'pb'it  A'ckidtca'i  wadtc,i  wapikegi 
tatA'gi  WP'sA'ka'  ute'ca/wiwen"*'.  Me'cena''yatuge  kAbb'tw 
a'wapitatepowa'wate'e  mane'towAgki',  a'wapitepi'mete'e  WP'sA'ka' 
5  u'sPma'Ani  wlnAme/g  aylgki'.  Mane'towAgi  ma’A'g  a'pwawimenwii- 
ne'mawadtc  a'm/'cinidtc  u'slme'tl'a'i  kAbb'twan  a'kl'cowawate'e'- 
yatuge  wI'pAnadtci/'awadtci  negutwayawwi'.  Inl'yatuge  negu't 
a'Ano'ka'nete'  a'nA'tomadtci  Wi'  sA'’ka'An  o'ku'me'sAnni'. 

Mete'mo'  lya/'  pyayadtci  kA;'ci  pe'kidtci'megu  manetowa'  a'pemi- 
10  tepidtcIgwAna'cka/tInidtc1'.  Ina'megumego'nA  podtca/'anig  a'wawi- 
'kwAiLA'pi'idtc.  A'ckwa'tameg  a'AtAma/'ete'  A’pwa/gAnAn11*'. 
Ini'meg  a'nA/'kumadtci'.  Ka'o'ni  kI'cinA/'kumadtc  a'kAnb'nete 
“Na'i,  niAniku'  wlnA  ma'A'gi  wadtci  nA'tome'ki  mane'towAg 
Wi'pwawimenwime'to'saneni'wigin  a’inanetA,mowadtc  uwi'yawawwi\ 
15  MAnAdtca/'i  negu'ti  k5''ci'semA  wl'ponime'to'sane'niwPtc1'/’ 
a/‘inedtci',  “mA'nA  mage'ginegA  ko''ci'semmA',”  a',inedtci'.  “'O'  'o' 
'wana'Ini  wadtci  nAto'miyagkwe'/’  a'i''ciwadtci  medtcemo'gkA'. 
“'O'  cl'  mA'nAdtca/'winA  mageginegA  tcagikP'cawiwA  netena'- 
nemawwA\  MAnAdtca/'yatug  amikA'ckita''AmagwA  A''ckapawA 
20  wi'kA'ckita'Amawagwanima'1',”  a'i,'ciwadtci'.  “MA'niyu  wi'nanug 


-'e' . 
ki' 


a/'pyaiyani  neki'ci'meguke'kaneme'gotug 


ke'  ” 
1 


dtcemogkA' 


a'i''ciwadtci  me'- 

Iniga/'megu  a'peminowi'te'e'. 

Inl'yatuge  na'tA'sugunagA'tenig  a'klpApamwa/'tAge'e  mAmI'ci''A'7 
“Na'i',  mAni'  kemene'se'menani  kl'klwapAtape'nnA\  A'utotametl'- 

25yAgwini  a'nigawi  kI''apennAY’  a'kiwinetuna'mute'e  mAmi'cl''  A''cka- 
pawwA\ 

Iniyatug  I'n  a/'ckigit  a'wapiwene'te'e  wadtcike'sl'yanig  a'i'ciwi- 
dtcawe'te'e';  InAga'  ka''te'sitA  wadtcinawA''kwanigki\  A'ktwapA- 
tA'mowadtci  mA'n  A''k*'. 

30  Kl'cipenodtcipyanedtci  mA'nA  WP'sA'ka'  i'niyatug  a'wapiwAni'- 
'ate'e  witamadtci'1'.  WP'sA'ka'  ini'megu  a'mo'cita'ate'6'.  “  K\  Vi- 
dtca/'  ma'Ag  i'ca'wiwAgki',”  a'i'cita''ate'e  Wi'sA'ka'A'.  A'ckAmi 
a'Anemi'Ane'ki/'inidtci'.  Kageya/'megu'  ca''cki  nya'w  a'pemiwi'- 
tamadtci'.  “Ma'Agi  wi'nanug  a'gwi  wi'wAni''Aginni'/’  a'cita'tPtc*'. 

35  Ma'a'iga'  A’ekidtca'  A'te'ckawi'megu  a-Anemi'ca'winidtci'.  “  Ni'nawA- 
dtciwiga'tApitu  nemlwe''ciwenni7’  a'Anemi'ke'tonPtc1'.  Ka'oni'- 
megu  a'AnemiwA'ni'a^c*'.  Kagawadtci  nP'cw  a'pemiwi'tamadtci'. 
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THE  VERY  BEGINNING  OF  THE  STORY  HOW  ANY  ONE 

DIES. 

Well,  this,  very  likely,  was  what  they  did  when  one  person  first 
lost  his  life.  The  one  who  first  died  is  why  Wl'sA’ka'A”s  custom 
first  began.  It  seems  likely  that  at  one  time  the  manitous  were 
having  a  council  about  Wi'sA'ka'A”s  younger  brother,  and  also 
himself.  As  these  manitous  did  not  like  the  two  brothers  soon  they 
decided  to  kill  one  of  them.  So,  it  appears,  one  (of  them)  was  sent 
to  summon  Wi'sAka'A”s  grandmother. 

When  the  old  woman  arrived  there,  behold  the  manitous  were 
seated  in  a  row  with  their  knees  touching  each  other.  She  squatted 
down  at  the  rear  of  the  wickiup.  She  was  given  a  pipe  to  smoke  at 
the  door.  She  at  once  accepted  it.  After  she  accepted  it,  she  was 
addressed:  “Now  this  is  why  these  manitous  summon  you.  They 
think  their  lives  will  not  be  peaceful.  One  of  these  your  grandchil¬ 
dren  shall  cease  living,”  she  was  told,  “your  grandson  who  is  the  big 
one,”  she  was  told.  “Oh  ho,  that  is  why  you  summon  me,”  said  the 
old  woman.  “Well,  I  think  the  big  one  has  already  completed  his 
plans.  The  ceremonial  runner  is  the  one  whom  you  might  get,  if  you 
were  able,”  she  said.  “He  probably  already  knows  that  I  came  here 
this  day,”  the  old  woman  said.  She  then  went  out. 


Several  days  later  a  ceremonial  attendant  went  crying  about, 
“Now  we  shall  go  about  and  look  at  this  island  of  ours.  Those  of 
you  who  are  brothers,  shall  go  in  opposite  directions,”  the  cere¬ 
monial  attendant  and  runner  said  while  going  around. 

When,  it  seems,  the  younger  (brother)  was  led,  he  was  made  to 
accompany  them  toward  the  north;  the  old  one  was  led  toward  the 
south.  They  looked  about  this  earth. 

After  this  Wi'sA'kaY'  had  been  led  far  off,  then  it  appears  that  he 
began  to  lose  those  whom  he  accompanied.  Then  WfsA'kaY'  was 
suspicious.  “What  are  these  going  to  do?”  thought  Wi'sA'kaW. 
They  became  fewer  and  fewer  in  number.  Finally  he  went  along  with 
only  four.  “I  shall  not  lose  these  now,”  he  thought.  At  first  these 
did  all  sorts  of  things.  “I  shall  stop  to  tie  my  bundle  well,”  they 
continued  to  say.  And  then  he  continued  to  lose  them.  Finally  he 
went  along  with  two.  “I  shall  not  lose  these,”  Wi'sA'ka'-4'  probably 
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“Ma'Agi  wi'nanug  a/gwi  wi'wAni''Aginniy’  a'cita'ate'eyatuge  WP- 
'sA'ka'A'.  Me'ce'megu  ne'gutenwi  mA'n  aIcimatanAgI'gwa'ckadtc 
a'wA/ni'adtci  na/'kanin111'.  Negu'ti  kagawadtci'megu  negu't 
a'pemiwitama'te'6'.  Pe'ki'megup  In  a’A'kawa'pAmadtc  Inin111'. 

5KAbotwemegu  na/'k  a'wAni'a'te'6'.  I'niyatug  a'tcagiwAni'ate'e 
wlta/madtci'i'. 

“NAtawadtci'megu  mamedtcina'i  n!'mawikedtci'sA  nlgani  pema'- 
'kiwigki'/’  a'ci/ta'adtci'.  A'pemi'penudtci  ne'ci'kA'.  Ina'  ke'dtci- 
sadtci  me'cena''megu  na/'k  a'AnemapAta'ninigki',  na’kA'megu 
10  a'pemi'pemCtc1'.  Me'cena''  ne'gutenwi  na'gi'sa^tc1',  kAbo'tw 
a'ka'cke'tawa'te'  u'sl'ma'An111',  "Na'I',  Wl'sA''ke,  ne'se''se  tani  'wanA 
a'a'wiyAn?  Iniyapi  ma  A'g  a^e^ciwa^c1',”  a'igu'te'  a’niAmato'- 
megudtc  u'sl'ma'An111'.  “  A'awI'wAnani  pya'nnu'/’  a/'igudtcr. 

A'pemi/penudtci'.  A'tAne''tawadtc  a'cipemi'penudtci'.  AiyAga'- 
15ma'klw  a'pemipAgi'cigk1'.  I'ni  na/'k  a'nA/gi'sadtci  ke'tenAdtcI'- 
megu  u'sl'ma'An  a'Aneminane'ku'wanidtc  a'co'wa'ki'emego'na'1'. 
Ite'pxn  a'ciwa'pu'sadtci'.  Kadtcldtci'  ca/'ck  a'aiyl'cikl'pyamA'ckA'- 
tenig  a'tA'ci'kawo'mete'  u'sl'ma'An111'.  Iniyatuge  WP'sA'ka' 
a'mya'cita/'ate'6'.  Wl'mai'yogini  a’ine'cka'te’6'. 

20  KagyatA'megu  a'kegyatame'ki''sawadtci  mane'towAgki'.  “Ci! 
Namegi'ma'  inApigku',”  a'igowadtci  manetowa'i  manetowAgki'. 
“KlnwawAga'i  ki'mAdtci'nawapwA  Wi''sA'ka'A',”  a'i'tlwadtc1'. 

Me'cena'yatugemegOn  a'pemiwapu'sate'e'.  Ina'  pyayadtc  o'kume'- 
'se'wagki',  'wana'a'iga'  Iniya'A  me'to'sane'niwa'1'  ?  Ne'cP'k  uwi'- 
25  gewawi  a'A''tanigk1'.  A'pemipl'tiga^tc1'.  “Ano''ku  tatepi  wana'- 
niyagA  me'to'sane'niwAgk1',”  a’ina'te'  o'kume''sa'Anni'.  “JNTo'el'i, 
me'to'saneniwAgi  'wanA  ketecita'6'/’  a’igute'  o'kume''sa'Ann1'. 
“MAne'towAgima'inigk1'/’  a'igute'  o'kume''sa'Anni'.  “'O  'o' 

manetowAgi'wa'nA,”  a'inate'6'.  “A'a''e,  manetowAgiku'migi 
30pamiwIdtcawI'wAwigkiV’  a'igu'te'e'.  “'0  o'  wa'nA  'I'ni,”  aina'te' 
5'kume''sa'Anni'. 


A'nAna'i'cige'e'yatuge  pa'pegwA  a'ckipe'kuta''inigi  negu't 
a'klwika/'cki'adtci  wawlya'i'nigwan111'.  “Cl!  'WanAdtca''yatuge 

pya dtcinAna ' ' kawl  to ' tawitA  ne'sapi  yo  wl'nA  ne'snna'A',”  a'cita- 
35 'ate'6'.  PapegwA'megu  na'kA'dtci  w&pAnigi  pe'ku'tanigi  na'kA'- 
megu  pyatew  anema  dtc  uwl'ya'An111'.  Ke'tcina'e'meg  aklwika'- 
'cki'adtc1'.  Na'kA'megu  kutAgi  ne'sugunagA'tenigi  na'kA'megu 
apyanidtc  a'ckAmi'megu  ke''tcina'  utA'ckwatamwagi'megu 

a'p  AgAma  'nema  dtci' .  “'WanA  yatuge  kl'tA'cikAkadtcitd 'tawitA 

40  a'nepo''kayanni'  ?”  a'ci'ta'adtc1'.  NyawugunagA'tenigidtca'yatugani 
pe'kuta'inigi'megu  a'pAgAmwawa/'cinidtci  negu't  utA'ckwa'- 
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thought.  Well,  as  he  once  shut  his  eye  an  instant  he  again  lost  (one 
of  them) .  So  he  went  along  with  one.  He  watched  him  very  closely. 
Soon  he  also  lost  him.  So  it  seems  he  lost  all  he  accompanied. 


“Well,  I  shall  run  over  to  the  side  of  yonder  hill  for  a  view  for  the 
last  time,”  he  thought.  He  started  off  running  by  himself.  He 
ran  up  a  hill  to  where  there  was  a  view,  and  he  again  started  running. 
Now  once  when  he  stopped  rumiing,  soon  he  heard  his  little  brother. 
“Now,  Wi'sA'kaY',  my  older  brother,  where,  pray,  are  you?  At 
last  these  (manitous)  are  killing  me,”  so  he  was  told  when  he  was 
besought  by  his  younger  brother.  “Wherever  you  are,  come,”  he 
was  told.  He  started  running.  He  ran  in  the  direction  he  heard 
him.  He  leaped  from  the  crests  of  hills  to  the  crests  of  other  hills.5 
When  he  halted  in  his  flight,  surely  the  voice  of  his  little  brother  was 
becoming  lower  over  the  hill.  So  he  walked  in  that  direction.  When 
he  came  to  view  it,  the  grass  was  tramped  down  where  they  had 
struggled  with  his  younger  brother.  Then,  it  seems,  Wi'sA'ka'A'  had 
painful  feelings.  And  he  gulped  as  if  to  weep. 

The  manitous  nearly  came  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  “Well! 
Place  yourselves  (deeper)  in  the  earth,”  the  manitous  were  told  by 
the  manitous.  “For  you  are  challenging  Wi'sA'ka'A',”  they  said  to 
each  other. 

Well,  it  seems  as  if  he  started  to  walk  away.  When  he  arrived 
at  their  grandmother’s,  where  were  the  people  who  were  formerly 
there?  Their  dwelling  was  there  alone.  He  started  to  enter. 
“Grandmother,  where  are  the  people  who  were  formerly  here?”  he 
said  to  his  little  grandmother.  “My  grandchild,  did  you  think  they 
were  people?”  he  was  told  by  his  little  grandmother.  “They  are 
really  manitous,”  he  was  told  by  his  little  grandmother.  “Oh  yes, 
manitous,”  he  said  to  her.  “Yes,  they  are  manitous  with  whom 
we  have  been  living,”  he  was  told.  “Oh  that’s  it,”  he  said  to  his 
little  grandmother. 

Then  it  seems  that  he  lay  down.  Suddenly  early  in  the  evening 
he  heard  some  one  about.  “Well!  Who,  pray,  who  is  it  that  is  come, 
to  play  a  trick  on  me  when  my  little  brother  is  slain?”  he  thought. 
Suddenly  the  next  day  when  it  was  night  he  again  thought  he  heard 
the  sound  of  some  one  approaching.  He  heard  him  about  very 
close  by.  On  another  day,  the  third  day,  he  thought  he  was  coming, 
arriving  even  closer  to  their  door.  “Who  probably  is  it  that  is 
joking  with  me  when  I  have  a  death  (in  my  family)  ?”  he  thought. 
The  fourth  day  at  night  one  person  came  straight  to  their  door. 


j  Free  translation 
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tamwagki'.  Iniyatug  a'kAnonegu'te'6',  “Na'i',  ne'se''se',  pa  kenA'- 
mawinnu'.  NepyA'ku'i,  ne'se''se'.  Cewa'n  a'gwi  kA'cki'to'yanini 
wi'pa'ke'nAmani  ketA'ckwa  ta  'menan11* '  /  ’  a/’igu'Hc1'.  Ca/'ck 

a '  kiwikugwa ' '  ki'  cigi  Wi''sA'ka'A'.  Nyawo'nAmegi  kAn6'negudtc 
5  u'si'ma'An  a'klwi'sA'sagigA'ca'ckanidtc1'.  “Na'i',  a'pe'dtcipa- 
'kenAmawi  'n  n  u ' / ’  a/'igu^c1'.  “Ke'tenAku''  nepAgi'senego'gi 

ki dtcimaneto 'nanAg kl '  /  ’  a/'igudtc1'.  “ A'ke'ka'neme'k  a'po'kotawi- 
mya'cita/'ayAni  wa'dtci  pAgi'se'niwa^tc1'/’  a/'igudtc  u'si'ma'An111'. 

Inina'  yatugan  a'pemipA'segwi'te'e  Wi''sA'ka'A'.  Umr'camwaw"'1', 
10  ci''cigwAnn1',  A'ckwane'ketawW1',  pe'pigwa'ckwi',  utA'ku'kuwawAn 
a'awAtenAmawate'6'.  “Na'i',  ne'si''1',  a'gwi  wi'pitigA'nanin111'. 

Ma'Anidtca'  keta'wineme'nanAn  ini  mAnA'kAdtca'i  iuaiia  ki'ce'- 
'sw  a'Anemine'kidtc1'.  Ki'mawitA'ciwidtcime'to'saneni'mawAgi  kegi¬ 
'e'nanAgi  ke'ci'sa'e'nanAgki',”  a/'inedtci'.  “ ‘NAgwa'tAgwi'yatug 
15  a'cipAnA'tAmani  newi'seniwe'nenan111'/  a'cita'a'wAnaniga'1',  ne'si''1', 
‘iniyatuge  wi'poni'AtA'maiyan111'/  ii'cita'awAnaniga'i  ne'si''1', 
kinA'ku'i  ma'A'gi  kegi'e'nanAgi  ke'cisa'e'nanAgi  tca'gi  wi'i'ci- 
nagwA'teniwi  wi'AnemipyapyatAta'e'tiwadtc1'.  A’ku'nawAn  A''pena- 
dtci  wi'tAgwi'seta'tiwAgki',  ne'si''1'.  Na’kA,dtei  kl'nA  me''teno'i 
20  nyanAnonogi  ki''kegApi  wi'ina'ina'nemAdtci  kegi'e'nanAgi  ke'ci'sa- 
'e'nanAgki',”  a/'inete'  i'n  A''ckapawwA'.  “Cewa'n a,  ne'sk'i,  ki- 
'keteminAmawi  ni'n  aiyo'i  wi'tA'ciwidtcime'to'saneni'm.Agigk1'. 
Wi'ketemage''siwAgi  wi'me'ta'kwinAtuna'Amo''iwAgi  wi'mi'dtci- 
wa^tc1',”  a/'inedtc1'.  “Na'kA/dtci  wi'nAtota'se'tiwAgi  pemate'- 
25'siwenni'.  I'nidtca'  ki'inanetAmawwi',  tca'wi  tA'swi  ki'widtcime'to- 
'saneni'mapemv  kegi'e'nanAgi  ke'ci'sa'e'nanAgk1',”  a'i'nete'  A/!eka- 
pawwA'.  “Tcagi'megu  wi'i'cinAtota'se'tiwAgki',  tca'gi  wi'i'ci'u- 
'kunaga'pawadtc1'.  Na/'kA  niAne'seno'  inidtca'  inanetAmawiyAn 
aiyo'  wi'tA'ciwidtcime'to'saneni'mAgigki'.  Ini'megu  wi'i''cigenwi', 
30ne'si''i,”  a'inete'e'yatug  a'nowenA'mawudtc  uta'wine'mwawAn111'. 
“Ka'tAdtca'i  pete'g  inapA'mi'kAn111'.  Ca'cki'mA'kwadtci  ki'Anemi- 
'cita'a'wu'se  pemiwapu''sayAnne'.  Ketemagi'i'kAni  wapAnapA'- 
mi'kAn111',  ne'si''1';  mA'kwa'dtci  ki'wapu's6',  ne'si''1'.  Inidtca'- 

'yatug  inane'menAgwe  kidtcimaneto'nanAgki'/’  a'ine'te'e'.  “I'n 
35a'pedtci  nagwa'nnu',  ne'si''1'/’  a'ina'te'  u'si'ma'An111'. 


“Na'i',  a'citAmi  ki'adtcimo''enne',  ne'se''s6',”  a'igu'te'e'.  “Na'i' 
aiyapAmi'ku'  yo'we  wi'pyana'aiyowe  kegi'e'nanAgi  ke'ci'sa- 
'e'nanAgi  pa'kenAmawn'yAne'6'.  NyiiwugunagAte'nige'  ini  wi'pyii- 
nA'aiyowwe'.  Wi'ApidtcipAdtcipAnawa'te'e  yo'we  kegi'e'nanAgi 
40  ke'ci'sa'e'nanAgki\  Ki'nAdtca'  ne'se''se  ketadtciketemagi''awAgi 
kegi'e'nanAgi  ke'ci'sa'e'nanAgk1',”  a''inedtci  Wi''sA'ka'A'. 

“'Wa'  ke'tenA'ku'1',  ne'sk'i,  medtci'wa'nA  neminawita'6',  a'pi- 
'tcipo''sotawiki'cimawi'menann1',  ne'si''1'.  A'gwi  pa/'ci  kiigo'  nene- 
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Then,  it  seems,  is  when  he  was  addressed,  “O  my  older  brother, 
open  it  for  me.  I  have  really  come,  my  older  brother.  But  I  can 
not  open  our  door,”  he  was  told.  Wi'sA'ka'A'  merely  turned  around 
where  he  lay.  When  his  little  brother  spoke  to  him  the  fourth  time, 
his  nails  were  on  (the  door).  “Come,  open  it  for  me,”  he  was  told. 
“The  manitous  of  our  time  have  truly  set  me  free,”  he  was  told. 
“Because  they  know  that  you  have  felt  very  badly  is  why  they 
release  me,”  he  was  told  by  his  younger  brother. 

At  that  time,  it  seems,  Wi'sA'ka'A'  started  to  rise  to  his  feet.  He 
handed  him  their  sacred  pack,  a  rattle  (gourd),  a  burning  billet  of 
wood,  a  flute,  and  their  drum.  “Now,  my  younger  brother,  I  shall 
not  let  you  inside.  (But  you  shall  take)  these  our  belongings  toward 
where  the  sun  sets.  You  shall  live  there  with  your  aunts  (mother’s 
sisters)  and  uncles  (mother’s  brothers),”  he  was  told.  “Should  you 
think  ‘I  will  sorrowfully  lose  our  food,’  my  younger  brother,  or  if 
you  should  think  'I  will  now  cease  smoking,’  my  younger  brother, 
these  our  aunts  and  uncles  will  continue  to  bring  each  other  all 
kinds  of  food  (and)  for  you.  Always  they  will  place  Indian  tobacco 
for  each  other,  my  younger  brother.  And  you  only  shall  have  with 
it  fivefold  power  and  control  over  our  aunts  and  uncles,”  the  cere¬ 
monial  runner  was  told.  “But,  my  younger  brother,  for  my  sake  you 
must  take  pity  on  those  with  whom  I  shall  live  here.  They  will  be 
poor  and  will  eat  only  that  for  which  they  hunt,”  6  he  was  told. 
“And  they  will  ask  each  other  for  life.  So  you  will  think  of  them 
for  my  sake,  for  we  shall  equally  live  with  our  aunts  and  uncles,” 
the  ceremonial  runner  was  told.  “They  will  ask  each  other  for  all 
sorts  of  things,  even  blankets.  And  for  my  sake  bless  those  with 
whom  I  shall  live  here  when  in  warfare.  That  is  the  way  it  shall 
be,  my  younger  brother,”  he  probably  was  told  when  he  was  handed 
out  their  possessions.  “So  do  not  look  back  at  me.  You  must 
merely  walk  along  with  a  quiet  heart  when  you  start  to  walk.  You 
might  make  me  poor  by  keeping  on  looking  at  me,  my  younger 
brother;  you  may  walk  away  quietly,  my  younger  brother.  That,  I 
suppose,  is  what  our  fellow-manitous  desire  of  us,”  he  was  told. 
“Now  depart  forever,  my  younger  brother,”  he  said  to  his  younger 
brother. 

“Now  in  turn,  my  elder  brother,  I  shall  give  you  some  information,” 
he  was  told.  “Our  aunts  and  uncles  would  have  come  back  if  you 
had  opened  (the  door)  for  me.  They  would  have  come  back  in  four 
days.  Our  aunts  and  uncles  would  have  come  to  life  in  that  time. 
You,  my  elder  brother,  are  the  cause  of  making  our  aunts  and  uncles 
wretched,”  Wl'sA'ka'A’  was  told. 

“Too  bad,  my  younger  brother,  I  did  not  realize  it  as  I  already  had 
wailed  so  bitterly  over  you,  my  younger  brother.  I  did  not  even 

6  A  very  free  rendition,  but  the  exact  sense  of  the  passage. 
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'Qe'  ” 


'kanetA'manin*1'.  MA'kwa7dtcidtca  na7'egA'ce  kl'Anemi'wapu  s 
a'ine'te'®'.  Vn  a  wapu'sa7te'e'.  I7n  aca7wiwadtc  a  A'ckiwa'pikegi 
ne7p5wenni',  wa7dtci  wapa'pya  segki' 


A'ckine7po'itA'  “ Tcipai'yapo's 


'oWA'  ’> 


'cite7'ka  sowa  a'ckine7p57itA 


5 me'to'saneni7wwA'.  Iniyatu'ge  kAbotwe'megu  a'nepo/'ite'  a'ckme'- 
po'itA'.  A'nepo7'kawadtci  me'to'sane'niwAg  a'pwawike'kanetA'- 
mowadtci  wi'i'cawi'gwa'igi  Tclpaiyapo'son  a'nepo7  inidtcI  .  Inina 
me'to'sane'niwAgi  napo'ka/wadtcini  tcatcagi  mA  kAtawbgwa  igkl  . 
Ca'cki7meg  a'Agonawadtc‘\ 

10  Kao'ni  yatuge  negu7t  a  wapimA'kAtawite'6'.  Nyawugunidtciya- 
tu'gan  a'keteminawe'si7te'e'.  A’ketemi7nagudtci  ma  A'ni  T\Isa7- 
'ka'Anni\  MA7ni  'a/dtcimon  a  tcagi'adtcimo7'egudtci'.  MA'n  ato7- 
tatagki<:  a'ca'winidtci  maa'1  a'ne7'semedtci  Wi'sA'ka  u'si'ma  An111  . 
Na7'ina'  i7n  a  atotA7magudtci  Wi'sA7'ka  Anni\  “Wadtci  wapikegi 
15  wi'nanepo7'iyagwe/’  a'igu7te'  ini'ni  Wi'sa7  ka'An111'.  uMAnidtca 


wi'i'ca/wiyagkwe',”  a/'inedtc1'.  “  Kl  pAga'topwA  kago'1  .  I7ni  wI'kA7- 
nonagwe  ketcipAmwawAgk1';  wi'nAto'ta'sagwe  me'to'saneni7wi- 
wenni'.  Me'ce'megu  wi'ina/wagwan  inkmegu  wi  i7'cigenW1',”  a'i- 
■/+~'e'  A'klwi'mcguwI'tamaHc1'.  Inadtcimawe/niwiwwA'.  Inini- 


ki'  ” 


a/'inedtci'. 


gu'te 

20  dtca'i  wi'utogimami7wadtcinni'.  “Ketcipa7mwawAg 

InAdtca'  VnanA  “Po'kitepa/'uwa  A<”  ane7tA\  'I'nanA  panApAna7- 
dtci'atA  napo'i7nidtcinni'. 

Ka'oni'yatuge  na/'kA  kutA'g  a'ne7p5'idtci  me'to'sa7neniwwA'. 
I'kwawA  'wa/nA  a'nepo7'ite'6'.  Inidtca/'yatug  a’kAkAnone'te'  PnA 
25negu'ti  ka'ka/nemat  a/tini  dtc  ini'  u’sime'ti'a'1'.  MAnidtca7'yatug 
ana7te'e',  “Na'i';”  a'ke/'kA,wadtc  ana7wamadtci  napo'i7nidtcinn1', 
“Na'i7,  tcinawa7menan  Tnugi  niA7ni  a'maiya'cko/'soyAni  ne7- 
powenni'.  Inidtca/'yatug  a'ciki'ci'seto7nAgo'A  kenegwAne'se'nanAgi 
wi'it57migA'ki  ki7yananni',  wi'nanep57'iyAgkwe'.  MA7ni  wa/'sayawi 
30inugi  a’pAnapA7tAmAnni'.  MA7ni  wi'na'se7’kawAdtci  kenegwAne7- 
'senanA  Aiya/pa'ta'A'.  MAnAdtca'  a/'kunawA  ketawA7ta'enne'/’ 
a7'inadtc*',  “  wi'AtAmadtci  kene7gwAne'sA  Aiyapa'ta'A';  wi'niganipA7- 
'ta'pwatA  ma'A7n  a'ku7nawAnni'.  Na’i7,  mA7nA  a/'kunawA  kepya- 
tAtaVi'tone  niA7nA  na/'kA  tcInaVamAg  A'kwitA7'kAmigi  wadtci7- 
35  'kAnAgA  tcina'wamAgA  mA7ni  a'cimedtcidtcimidtci  ma'A'ni  a'ku7nawA- 
ni  a'pyatAtaVi'e'k1'.  MAnidtca'  a'einAto'ta'se'ki  ke7'kyaweni,  na'kA7- 
dtci  mA7ni;  wi'pwawikwinAta7we'sidtci  wi'kiwi'ci'u'kuna7gapadtc1'. 
I7ni  wa7dtci  pyadtci'Ano7'ka'cidtci  wi'inadtcimo7'enanni'/’  a'inete'e7- 
yatuge  na7po'itA'.  “KAci  wI'to7tawAdtci  tcIna'wamAtA  aiyo7' 
40  A'kwitA7'kAmigi  wadtci7'kAnAtA;  wi’tA'ciwapAna7pAmAdtci'.  Na'e7- 
gA'ce  kAwapu's6',”  a'ine7te'e'.  “Mx'ni  a'Anemikugwa'kina/gwi- 
'todtci  ma7netow  u7tA'kimi,  a'Anemi'A'cki'A'ckipAgame'kwi7'seto- 
dto1,>  na/'k  uki7'cegumi  a  Anemi'A'cki'A'ckipAganA'kwA'gotoHc1' — 
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think  of  anything  else.  So  you  may  please  walk  away  quietly,”  he 
was  told.  Then  he  started  to  walk  away.  That  is  what  they  did 
when  death  first  began,  and  why  it  began. 

The  person  who  was  the  first  to  die  was  called  “TcIpaiyApd'swA<” 
[Ghostly].  Then,  it  seems,  the  one  who  first  died  soon  died.  When 
the  people  had  a  death  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  when  Tclpai- 
yApo'swA'  died.  At  that  time  when  the  people  had  a  death  they 
would  all  fast.  They  merely  hung  (the  corpse  on  a  scaffold). 

And  it  seems  one  person  began  to  fast.  Lo,  he  was  blessed  on  the 
fourth  day.  He  was  blessed  by  this  Wi'sA'ka'W  He  was  instructed 
regarding  this  story  in  its  entirety.  This  was  related :  what  happened 
to  them  when  Wl'sA'ka'A”s  younger  brother  was  slain.  At  the  time 
he  was  instructed  by  Wl'sA'ka'W  “(This)  is  the  beginning  of  your 
dying,”  he  was  told  by  that  Wi'sA'ka'W  “This  is  what  you  must 
do,”  he  was  told.  “You  must  boil  (cook)  something.  Then  you 
must  speak  to  your  corpse;  you  must  ask  for  life.  Whatever  you 
say  to  him  will  truly  come  to  pass,”  he  was  told.  He  went  around 
with  him  (Wi'sA'ka'A').  That  is  what  is  told  of  him.  He  became 
their  chief.  “Your  corpses,”  he  was  told.  That  very  one  was  the 
one  called  “Iiead-piercer.”  That  one  was  the  very  one  who  first 
took  away  life  from  the  dead. 

And  it  seems  another  person  died.  It  was  a  woman  who  died. 
Then,  it  seems,  one  person  who  knew  what  the  brothers  had  said  to 
each  other  spoke  to  her.  This,  it  appears,  is  what  he  said  to  her, 
calling  her  by  the  term  he  was  related  to  the  dead,  “Now,  my  relative, 
this  day  you  have  met  death.  That,  it  seems,  is  how  our  nephews 
have  planned  our  lives  to  be,  that  we  should  each  and  every  one  of  us 
die.  To-day  you  have  lost  sight  of  this  daylight.  You  are  to  go 
straight  to  our  nephew  (sister’s  son)  Aiyapa'ta'A'.  So  I  send  this 
Indian  tobacco  by  you,”  he  said  to  her,  “so  that  your  nephew 
Aiyapa'ta'A'  may  smoke;  he  must  be  the  one  to  first  smoke  this  Indian 
tobacco.7  Well,  I  bring  you  this  tobacco,  and  this  my  relative  8 
whom  I  have  left  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  sends  this  message  by 
me  when  he  brings  you  this  Indian  tobacco.  And  this  is  what  they 
ask  you  for,  old  age,  and  this,  that  they  be  not  in  want  of  blankets 
to  clothe  themselves  when  they  stand  around.  That  is  why  I  am 
sent  here  to  tell  you.”  That  is  what  it  seems  the  dead  was  told. 
“Never  mind  your  relatives  whom  you  have  left  here  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,9  you  must  look  upon  him  as  happy  there.  You  may 
walk  away  slowly,”  she  was  told.  “Where  the  manitou  continues  to 
change  the  appearance  of  his  earth,  where  he  continues  to  make  it 
green,  and  where  he  continues  to  make  his  skies  green,  where  he  con- 

7  So  the  text;  obviously,  however,  “our  nephew”  [or  “your  son”]  should  be  substituted  for  “your 
nephew.” 

»  Grammatical  singular,  but  plural  in  meaning. 

» Free  translation. 
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a'pAnapA'tAmAnni'.  MA'kwadtcidtca/'  ca/'cki  na’e'gxv'ce'  cii/'cki 
wapu/'sa'innu'.  Wl''inAdtc  Aiya/pataA  pyanu'tawAt6',  'MA'ni 
wl'n  a'pyadtcimedtcidtci'miwadtci  tcmawa'mAgigi  mA'n  a'wi'pwa- 
wiwfcape/nawadtci<J  na/'kA  tea'gi  wi'pemiwane'pe'ci'ute'tenA'- 
5  mowadtci  wl'i'ci'u'kunaga/pawadtci'.  Na'kA/dtcayIgi  nfl/'ina'i  mAvni 
mAne'senowa'kya'seto'nigwani  mane'towAni  u'to'kimi  ayi'gi  wl- 
'kl\vimi'cadtcinagwi/'onidtci'.  I'n  a'cimedtcidtci'miwadtci  wl'ine'nani 
tcmawa/mAgigki'.  Na/'kA  mA'ni:  wiTcimI/dtciwadtci  tcagi'megu 
kiigo''1',  a'cimedtcidtci'miwadtci  wfi'nenanni\  MaAniga'  a'ku'- 
lOnawAni  pyadtci'awAta'^/wadtcinniV,  a/'inadtcr.  I'n  a'nawadtc 
utcipa'mwawa'i  na''ina'  panate'si'nidtcini  nenlwAga/'i  ne'po'ite 
tana/'k  A'peno'A  tana'ke  mete'mo'  i'kwawAga'1'.  Ini'megu  wate'- 
natagi  kA'nawin  aiyo^megu:  ute'natiiwi  na/'ina'  a’ne'tA,mawudtc 
u'si'ma'Ani  Wi''sA'ka'A\ 

15  Ka'o'ni  nenlwA  na''kA  ne'po'idtc  a'unldtca/ne'sidtc  a/'ugidtc  a'u'- 


wiwi  dtc‘ ' .  A'  a  dtci  'mo'e  dtci 


na/’ina' 


a'nAna'i/'cimedtc1'.  Mene- 


'tx\mi'megu  Me'sA'kAini'gu'kwawA'  sA'kA'A'mawap1'.  Inugi  na/'kA 
me'eena,'ina'  u'dtciwapi  mA'n  a/,inedtci';  “Na’i'  ima'iia'a  a''kunawx\ 
kl'nA  kl'mene'tAmitape'sinu'tawawA  pemame'kk'cinAni  Me'sA- 

20  'kAmigu'k\vawwe'.  Ma'iia  ko''ci'semA  wI'pItodtca/moyAnne'.  MAnA- 
dtca'  a/'kunawA  kenIganitape'sinu'tawawwA'.  Kl’A'se'mi'awA  mA'nA 
ko^ci'semA  na/'ina'  kA'nOnat  Aiyapa/'taAni  kl'nA  mA'ni  akvne- 
mi'A'cki'A'ckipAgame'kwi'se'toyAni  klya'wi  k5'ci''semAg  a'pltoplto- 
dtca'moyx\nniY’  a'ine'te'6'. 

25 


OR  “Ma'ii  Inug  a'na'se/'kawAdtci  kenegwAne'sena/nuA',  kl'nAdtca' 
awA's  lya'  kl'mc  n  wikiwl '  tA ’  a'ine/'inedtci';  “mA'n  umdtcane'- 
'siyAnne',  na/'k  a'uwI'wiyAn111',  a'u'giyAn111',  a'ute'kwa/miyAn111', 


a'utota'miyAn11*',  a’nA/gAnAdtci'.  Ca/'ckidtca'  mA'kwa/dtci  kl'A- 
'semi/'awAgki'.  Ki'adtcimwi'ta'wawAgi  maA'n  a'ku'nawAn  awAta'- 
30  'i'kinni'.  Wl'adtcimwi,'tawAdtc  a'cinAtawanetAmawawadtc  uneg- 
wAne''swawAnni',  pemate''siweni  wI'inaneme'gowadtci  tii'ya'tAgwi 
kenegwAne'se'nanAnni'.”  I'n  a/nedtc1'.  “  A’wl'pwawipetegi'i- 
'ciwapAnanemAdtci  tcina/wamAdtci'.  Ca/'cki  mA'kwa'dtci  ki'na'se'- 
kawawA  kenegwAne'senannA'.  Ketemagi’I'yagAni  tcinawa/niA- 
35  dtcigki'.”  I'n  a'nedtci<.  “Ca/'ck  a'cimedtcidtcime'k  mi  wI'Anemi- 
'citawu ' 'sayAnni ' .  MA'ni  na/'kA\  A'pAnapA'tAmAni  pamame''ki- 
'segi  pamame'kwA'gotagki'.’’  I'n  a'nawadtci  napo'i'nidtci  tclna- 
wa'madtcigi  kanokAno'nadtcigi  napo'i'nidtci'i'.  “  WadtcipAgi'- 
'cimugi  wI'i’ciwapu''sayAni  mA'kwa'dtci'.”  I'n  a'nawadtci'. 

40  Aiyo''megu  tca'g  ute'natawi  maVgi  WP'sA'ka'  u'si'ma'Ani 
na/'ina'  a'ne'tA/mawudtci'.  I'ni  wate'natagi  kA'nawmni'.  I'ni  nl'n 
a’cikc'ka'nemAgki'.  A'Aneme''kawadtci  mA'ni  wfse'niweni  nya'- 
wugun  a'ke'giwadtc*'.  PitA''wadtcigi  wa'dtci  nyawnguni  pemi- 
wrse'niwadtci  wI'awAta'womedtc  Ini'n  Aiyapa/'taAn111'.  PitA'Va- 
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tinues  to  change  their  appearance — you  have  lost  sight  thereof.  You 
may  merely  walk  away  quietly  and  slowly.  This  is  what  you  are  to 
say  to  Aiyapa'ta'A'  when  you  come  to  him,  'This  is  the  message  my 
relatives  send  by  me,  that  they  be  not  hungry  and  that  they  all  may 
easily  obtain  blankets  to  wear.10  And  when  the  manitou  sends  wars 
on  his  lands,  also  (he  will  provide  things)  whereby  they  may  appear 
in  gay  attire.  That  is  the  message  my  relatives  send  by  me  to  tell 
you.  And  this:  that  they  may  have  all  kinds  of  food  to  eat,  such  is 
the  message  they  send  by  me  to  tell  you.  And  they  sent  this  Indian 
tobacco  by  me,’”  he  said  to  her.  That  is  what  they  said  to  their 
corpses  if  a  man  died,  or  a  child,  or  an  old  woman,  or  a  woman. 
That  indeed  is  from  where  their  speech  is  gotten:  it  is  gotten  from 
the  time  Wi'sA’ka'A”s  younger  brother  was  slain. 

And  then  a  man  died  who  had  children,  a  mother,  and  a  wife.  He 
was  spoken  to  when  he  was  laid  (in  the  grave).  First  an  offering 
(of  tobacco)  was  made  to  Mother-of-all-the-Earth.  And  then  they 
begin  to  tell  her  this:  “O  Mother-of-all-the-Earth,  who  art  about 
everywhere,  you  shall  first  joyfully  receive  this  Indian  tobacco. 
You  are  to  take  this,  your  grandchild,  within  your  body.  Verily 
you  must  first  joyfully  receive  this  Indian  tobacco.  You  are  to  help 
this,  your  grandchild,  when  he  speaks  to  Aiyapa'ta'A',  as  you  continue 
to  make  yourself  green  when  you  receive  your  grandchildren  in  your 
body,”  she  was  told. 

(The  corpse  was  told)  "This  day  you  will  come  to  our  nephew,  and 
you  will  be  better  off  there,”  he  was  told,  “you  have  children,  a  wife, 
a  mother,  a  sister,  and  a  brother  whom  you  are  leaving.  So  you  are 
to  merely  quietly  help  them.  You  will  deliver  their  message  when  you 
bring  him  this  Indian  tobacco  which  they  send  by  you.  You  will 
tell  for  them  what  they  desire  from  their  nephew,  that  they  and  all  of 
us  be  blessed  with  life  by  our  nephew.10  That  is  what  he  was  told. 
“And  you  are  not  to  think  backwards  of  your  relatives.10  You  must 
simply  go  quietly  to  our  nephew.  (Otherwise)  you  might  make 
your  relatives  poor.”  That  is  what  he  was  told.  “You  are  merely 
to  think  of  the  message  they  have  given  you  as  you  walk  along. 
And  this.  You  have  lost  sight  of  the  earth  and  the  sky  which  hangs 
everywhere.”  That  is  what  the  relatives  said  to  the  dead,  (the  rela¬ 
tives)  who  spoke  at  length  to  those  dead.  “You  are  to  walk  quietly 
towards  where  the  sun  goes  down.”  That  is  what  they  said  to  him. 

It  was  all  gotten  from  the  time  that  Wi'sA'ka'A”s  younger  brother 
was  slain.  The  speech  was  obtained  from  that.  That  is  how  I 
know  about  them.  They  (the  dead)  are  four  days  on  the  way  when 
taking  this  food.  That  is  why  those  who  bury  (the  dead)  feast  for 
four  days,  so  that  Alyapa'ta'A'  might  be  taken  (the  food).  Those 


10  Free  translation. 
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dtcig  a'wl'se'niwadtc  I'na'.  Na/'kA  kl'ciwl'senl'wadtcinni  ,  pe  kuta- 
'i'nigin  I'n  a'awA'towadtcipa/pe'e  napo''itcig  a'awAta'wawadtc 
Aiyapa ' ' ta' Anni ' .  Inidtea  a/'cikeg  I'n  a'dtcimonni',  tA''swi  nl'nA 
nota'gayanDi'.  AdtcipAnAgidtci  wlnA'megu  I'n  adtci'mowAgki\  •  t 
5  Na'kA/dtc  aiyo''mAn  a'nepo''iwadtci  me'to'sane'niwAg  Inidtca/'i 
tcl'panA'ki  pyaya/wadtcinni'.  MA'n  a/'nepeg  u'wlya'  aiyd''megu 
kenwa/'ci  ki'w!tawwA\  KlwIdtca'wiwawA  me'to'sane'niwa'1'.  Me- 
'teno''megu  kI'cinAna'I'ka'wudtci  a'kA'ckipe'nowadtci'.  Inidtca' 
inadtcimowAgInA'a'pe'e';  ke'ka/nemap_  a'citapwa'gwa'igki<.  I'n 
10  a'ca'wiwadtc  a'pA'ginedtc  u'wiya'A'.  I'ni  na/’kA  kutA'gi  tAga'wi 
a'inadtci'mo'edtc  a'kAkA'nonedtci'.  Wa'ce''ki'etA  nl’ato'tA  I'ni. 
MAnidtca/'  ane'kc1':  “Na'I',  Inugi  mA'ni  pe''k  Ini  wI'na'se''kawAdtci 
kenegwAne'sena/nnA'.”  Inidtca/'yatuge  mene''tA  kl'pyadtcime- 
'to'sanenl'witcig  a'itl'wate'e'.  “MA'nidtca'  wi'inadtci'mo'Adtci 
15  kenegwAne'sena'nnA'.”  Ana'wamadtc  a'ke'kA'wadtci  wa'ce'kl'e'me- 
dtcini  kalc\'nonatA'.  A'sa'mawAni'  soge'nawAgi  wa'ce'kl''etcigkI\ 
'O'  tana/'ke  'u'gwi'site  pagine'medtcinni'.  “Na'i,  negwk's6',  Inu'- 
gi  mA'ni  a'wapu''sayAnni',  aiyo''  A'kwit,A''kAmig  a’poniklwl'- 
taiyAnni',  wl'na'gwaiyAni  ma'Agidtca'  tcinawa'mAtcig  aiyo''  wl'u- 
20  dtci''kAnAdtci  tca'g  a'inagP'tlyAni  tca'g  anago'mAdtcig  i'cedtca\ 
I'n  a'cikl'ci'se'tonAgwe  kenegwAne’se'nanAgi  wI'wIdtcime'to- 
'sanenl'mAgw  ai'yanetA  kenegwAne'se'nanAgki'.  I'ni  wa'dtc  ito'ito'- 
migA'ki  kerne' to'saneniwiwe'nenanni',  a'kl'ci'kwaiya'cikl'ci'se'- 
tonAgkwe'.  MA'kwadtcidtca''  mAni  na''egA'ce  wl'wapu'sa/'enegki'. 
25  I'ni  wI'Anemi'citawu''sayAnniV’  I'ni  'a'nedtci<,  “Ini  a'ciki  cikwaiya- 
'ci'ina'kunA'monAgwe  kenegwAne'se'nanAgi  wI'Anemi'ci'tci'gayAgwe 
pemate''siweni  wI'i'ci'A'pi''kAnAdtci  tcInawa'mAdtcigki',”  I'n  a'nedtci 
wa'ce'  kl'etA  me'to'sa'neniwwA'. 

Na'kA/dtci  mA'ni  kutA'gi  negu'ti  na/'k  Iniwa'megonini  na'ina''  mAni 
30  kutA'gi  nI''atotA\  MAni'  tatAgi  a'wl''kuwadtci  wa'ce''ki'etA',  Ini'gi 
wlku'medtcig  aylg  Ini'gi  tatA'gi  tcl'paiyAg  k'ciwap1'.  'I'ni  wadtci 
ma'ne  'ai'yotagi  wl'se'niweni  tci'paiyAgi'  tatAg  uwl'senl'wenwawwi\ 
InadtcimowAga'pe'e'.  I'n  a'cike'kanetAmani  nl'n  a'cipe'se''cayanni\ 
Ini  tA"swi  niA'n  anadtci'moyanni',  ca/'cki  nl'n  a'cinota'gayanni'. 
35  Na'ina' 'megu  mAnA  Wk'sA'ka'A  'u'sl'ma'Ani  ne'tA'mawudtc 
Inina''megoni  wadtci  pyadtcimawAte'natag  a'dtcimonni\  Ina''megu 
ute'natawwi'.  I'ni  tA''swi  me'kwanetAma'ni'  cAto''etigke',  Wapine- 
mk'swA  wI'wa'pAtAgki'. 

Ka'o'ni  kutA'g  a  A'ckine'po'idtc  u'wlya'  a'kiga'nwi'edtci  ta- 
40  tA'gki'.  A ' ciw api d tea ' ' tat Agiklga 'nwi ' e dtei  na'ina/'niAn  a'Anagwini- 
gi'ga'  a/'nepeg  u'w!ya'A'.  I'n  akl'ganugi  'A'nemo'A  mA'ckudtcI- 
'sA'ga'1'.  A'kAkA'nonedtc  A'ekuta'na'sIwwA' :  “Na'i',  neme''cu 

A'ckutana'slwwe',  kl'nA  mA'ni  aiyo'  ketA''segopi  wl'tA'cipe'cigwa- 
dtcimo'  tawAdtci  ko'ci'  semAgi  kiigo  atomigAte'nigin  uwl'yawawwi'. 
45  MA'nAdtca  a/'kuniiwA  kl'nA  ki'mene'tAmitape'sinu'tawawwA\ 
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who  bury  (the  dead)  feast  then  for  (four  days).  And  after  they 
have  feasted,  at  nights  those  who  died  would  take  (the  food)  to 
Aiyapa  tii'A'.  That  is  how  the  story  goes,  as  much  as  I  have  heard  it. 
To  be  sure  they  tell  it  all  sorts  of  ways. 

And  when  people  die  here,  they  arrive  at  the  land  of  ghosts.  Now 
when  any  one  dies  he  stays  a  long  time  here.  He  lives  with  the 
people.  Only  after  an  adoption-feast  has  been  held  for  them,  could 
they  go.  That  is  what  (people)  usually  say;  I  do  not  know  if  they 
speak  the  truth.  This  is  what  they  do  when  any  one  is  released  by 
an  adoption-feast.  And  they  speak  to  them  a  little  differently  when 
they  address  them.  So  I  shall  tell  about  a  person  being  adopted. 
This  is  what  (the  dead)  is  told:  “Well,  this  day  you  are  going  straight 
to  our  nephew.”  That  is,  so  it  seems,  what  the  people  who  first 
came  to  live,  said  to  each  other.  “This  is  what  you  must  tell  our 
nephew.”  The  one  who  delivers  the  speech  calls  the  one  who  is 
being  adopted  by  the  kinship-term  (of  the  dead).  Those  who  are 
being  adopted  hold  tobacco  in  their  hands.  Oh,  it  may  be  liis11  son 
for  whom  the  adoption-feast  is  held.  “Now  my  son,  as  you  walk 
away  ceasing  to  dwell  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  you  are  to  depart 
leaving  these,  your  relatives,  all  your  different  relatives  here.  This 
is  how  our  nephews  have  made  plans  for  us,  so  that  some  of  us  might 
live  with  each  of  our  nephews.  That  is  why  our  lives  are  so,  for  it 
has  already  been  planned  for  us.  So  you  are  summoned  to  walk 
away  quietly  and  slowly.  As  you  walk  away  you  will  constantly 
think  of  (what  you  have  been  told)”  he  is  told,  “that  is  how  our 
nephews  already  have  made  it  a  rule  for  us  to  follow,  namely,  to 
leave  life  with  your  relatives  in  good  cheer.”  That  is  what  an 
adopted  person  is  told. 

And  this  one  other  little  thing  also,  of  the  same  character,  will  I 
tell.  When  the  one  adopted  goes  around  giving  invitations,  those 
invited  are  supposed  to  be  ghosts.  That  is  why  a  large  amount  of 
food  is  used,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  food  for  the  ghosts.  That 
is  what  they  usually  say.  That  is  what  I  know  of  it,  (and)  how  I 
have  heard.  This  is  all  I  have  to  tell,  that  is  all  I  have  heard.  This 
story  has  been  collected  from  the  time  the  younger  brother  of  this 
Wi'sA'ka'A'  was  slain.  It  is  derived  from  there.  That  is  as  much 
as  I  remember,  my  friends,  so  that  Wapinenu'swA'  may  look  (at  what 
has  been  written) . 

And  there  is  another  story  when  some  one  first  dies  and  when  a 
gens  festival  is  held  over  the  person.  When  a  person  dies  in  the 
evening  is  why  a  gens  festival  is  given.  A  gens  festival  of  a  dog  or 
beans  is  held.  The  Spirit  of  Fire  is  addressed:  “Now  my  grand¬ 
father,  Spirit  of  Fire,  you  have  been  placed  here  to  uprightly  tell 
your  grandchildren  when  something  happens  to  their  lives.  You 
shall  be  the  first  to  gladly  receive  this  Indian  tobacco.  And  the 


n  The  bereaved  one’s. 
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Na/'kA  nu'nA  A'nenag  a'tAnadtcimetA  Tayiipi'gwa'cig  ayi'gi 
wi'A'tAmawwA<.”  Pn  a/na,wadtci'.  “  Wi'pe'cigwadtcimo'ta'wiyag 
anenAmagayage  mAn  a/'kunawwA'.”  Pn  a'nawadtc'  .  Ki'cikA- 
nona'wadtcin  i'n  a'wapina'gawiPtc1'.  Pn  a'mai'yowadtci  tatA'g^1'., 
5  Ke'tcima'netowAn  a'_adtcimo/'awadtci',  "Negu'ti  mi'so'n  a'pAnate- 
'  simigA '  tugwan111'.  Inipa'pe'  a,'i'yowadtci  mane'towAgki'.  Ne- 
'kAnitepe''kwe  a'nAgA/mowadtci'.  A'niba/'cimedtci  tatA'gi  na'po- 
'itA'.  Ini  tA/'sw  a'ca'wiwadtc  ina'1'. 

Ka'o'ni  na/'kA  yiituge  negu'ti  kutA'g  a'keteminagu'te'  ini'ni- 
10  dtca'  Po'kitepa'u'wa'An  ane'medtcinni'.  A’adtcimo''egudtc  a'cimi- 
'kedtca/winidtc  iya''*'.  U'wiya'A  mA'ni  napo''idtcin  inipape- 
'aninini  a'po'kitepa/'ugudtci'. 

Pe'kigil''megupi  nanimi'eti'niwa'i  tci'paiya'P  Na'kAdtci'mAn 
a'eikegipi  Itepi  inAni/megu  aiyo'  a'cikeg  aiyo''  i'nip  a/'cikeg  iya'"i 
15  tcipanA'k1'.  Anadtcimudtci  negu't*'  "MAgitugkA'”  i''ci'sow  itep 
a'a'pi'adtci'.  Maiia'P  a'apitA'cine'pd'Ptci'  Sinina/peteg  Ani'ga'ma' 
neguta/'yatug  ini'yatug  a'nepo'i'te'  iya/'i  tA'ci  ka'o'n  i'kwawA 
wato'tamit  a'pyadtciwapiwena'te'e  tci'paiyAn  aya'i'  ca/'eki 
negAto'ckA'ca'a'i  pema'one/gowadtci' — aya'pwawi  A’ta'pyanAn 
20  a  awAawawadtc  i'dtcinx\gki'.  Me'ce'megu  a'pyadtcipapo,niwadtci', 
nyawugunagAtenigiyatuganni'.  KAbP'tw  a'kutena/te'e  wato'¬ 
tamit  a'me'ckwine'gwanidtci  kA/'ci  a,Ape'so/'inidtcidtcI.  Onipiga' 
a'wlgadtci/'cimadtc1'.  MA'nAga'  nii'po'it  ini'yatug  a'nagwate'6'. 
TcipanA'k  a/'adtci'.  A'Ane'Ane'me'kadtci  wadtcipAgi'ci'monigkl\ 
25  Ke''tcimy&wime'gup  a'Anemi''seniwwi'.  Aniwi'kawaniwa''ipi  ma- 
'tAnA,sita'i'nidtci'i'.  IvAbo'tw  a'nAgi''ckawadtci  negu'ti  metemp'- 
'a'Anni\  "  A'pyaiyAnniV’  a/'igudtci'.  "A'a/'e,”  a/'inadtci'. 
“Nina/nA  wina'niyagA  wi’kA'ckipyadtcipe'nowx\gki';”  a/'igudtci'. 

" Agwidtca/'meg  uwiyii'A  wi'pyadtcipenudtc  i'eita''adtcinni',”  a/'ina- 
30  dte1'.  "Pe''ki'  ckwe'  pe'ldga'winan  a'A'ckAdtci'pwi'Agki',”  a''inidtc 
ini'ni  tci'paiyAn111'. 

I'n  i'na'tci  kegya'tciga'  no'tii'An  a'A''tanigki'.  Me'cemegu 
ne'guta'ina'i  a'pi'tigiPtc1'.  Ina'tci'i  nanepo'i'nidtcin  a/'nawadtci'. 
Piti'g  a'A''cAmedtci<.  "’O'  iya'ma'ku’wi'n  uwi'giwAgi  tcinawa'- 
35  mAdtcigkiV’  a/'ine'Hc1'.  "Taniyapi  wi'i'ca'wiyAnni'/’  a/'inedtci'. 
"Kiwa/'kAniga' ?”  a/'ine'Hc1'.  "A'a/'e,”  a'i/'ciwadtci'.  Pe''kipi 
manii'niwa'i  tci'paiya’*'.  Ke'tcotaweni'meg  i'na'  a'A"tanigki'. 
KAbo'tw  a/'nawadtc  umPsa'Ani  na/pe'  u'ce'mi'An  a’pyadtci- 


'sAgapyani'ganPtc1'.  "Na'i'  mA'nA 


ki'a'WAnawA 


ki'Anemino'- 

■lOniegu,”  a/'igudtei<,  "kegA'tomyagAni'megu.”  "'Au',”  a',inadtci'. 

Ki'ci'A''cAmedtc  i'na'  wigi'yapeg  i'n  a'pyadtci'penudtci'.  Ini- 
dtca/'yatug  ini'ni  Po'kitepa'u'wa'An  a'pemine’kagu'te'6'.  “Mara- 
dtca'  pyagwa'ni  MA'gitugkA',”  a/'inedtci'.  "Pemine''kawu'ku',” 
a''inedtc’\  A'pemine'kagu'dtc  inini  Po'kitepa'u'wa'An111'.  Pn 
45  a/'cawPtc1'.  A'pe'mamudtci'.  "Anigxi  pA'gine'ku',”  a/'inedtci\ 
Katawi'megumAtAnedtc  in  a’pA'ginadtc  u'taiyan111'.  Pnipi  me'ta/- 
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being  who  has  his  eyes  on  the  smoke-hole,  who  is  said  to  be  there, 
will  also  take  a  smoke.”  That  is  what  they  say  to  him.  “  You  will 
tell  it  truthfully  for  us  when  we  hand  out  this  Indian  tobacco.” 
That  is  what  they  say  to  him.  After  they  have  addressed  him  then 
they  begin  to  sing.  This  is  supposed  to  be  weeping.  They  say  to 
the  Great  Manitou,  “One  name  has  been  broken.”  The  manitous 
always  say  that  among  themselves.  They  sing  all  night.  They  are 
supposed  to  stay  up  with  the  dead.  That  is  all  they  do  there. 

And  then  it  seems  another  person  was  blessed  by  the  one  called 
Head-piercer.  He  was  told  how  (Head-piercer)  worked  yonder. 
When  any  one  died  (Head-piercer)  would  pierce  their  head. 

It  is  said  that  the  ghosts  have  a  fine  time  dancing.  And  it  is  said 
that  over  yonder  in  the  land  of  the  ghosts  it  is  as  it  is  here. 
A  person  by  the  name  of  “Big-Mouth”  reports  this  who  is  said  to 
have  been  there.  It  seems  when  he  died  the  other  side  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  that  is  where  he  died  over  there,  then  a  woman,  who  was 
his  sister,  carried  the  corpse  here  when  they  only  used  horses  to  ride 
upon — before  the  Indians  used  wagons.  They  camped  many  times, 
it  seems  it  was  four  days.  Soon  when  his  sister  felt  him  he  had  a 
red  arm  and  was  still  warm.  Then  she  laid  him  down  very  care¬ 
fully.  Then  it  seems  this  dead  one  departed.  He  went  toward  the 
land  of  the  ghosts.  He  kept  on  walking  toward  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  He  followed  a  large  road.12  Persons  who  were  barefooted  had 
made  many  tracks,  it  is  said.  Soon  he  met  an  old  woman.  “So 
you  have  come,”  he  was  told.  “Yes,”  he  said  to  her.  “Our  (rela¬ 
tives)  will  not  be  able  to  come,”  he  was  told.12  “No  one  desires  to 
come,”  he  said  to  her.  “Oh  I  am  very  tired  of  waiting  for  them,” 
that  corpse  said. 


Lo,  there  were  big  and  long  wickiups  there.  He  entered  one.  Lo, 
he  saw  those  who  had  died.  Inside  they  fed  him.  “Oh  your  rela¬ 
tives  live  over  there,”  he  was  told.  “What  are  you  going  to  do?” 
he  was  told.  “You  may  return?”  he  was  told.  “Yes,”  he  replied. 
It  is  said  there  were  many  ghosts.  It  was  (like)  a  large  town  there. 
Soon  he  saw  his  elder  sister,  I  mean  his  niece  (sister’s  daughter) 
coming  leading  an  animal.12  “Now  you  must  take  this  (horse)  and 
ride  him,”  he  was  told,  “including  the  saddle.”  “All  right,”  he  said 
to  her. 

After  he  had  been  fed  in  that  wickiup,  he  started  back.  As  he  was 
returning  it  seems  that  he  was  pursued  by  Head-piercer.  “Big 
Mouth  has  come,”  (Head-piercer)  was  told.  “Pursue  him,”  he  was 
told.  Then  Head-piercer  pursued  him.  That  is  what  happened 
to  (Big  Mouth).  He  started  to  flee.  “Throw  him  away,”  he  was 
told.  When  he  was  nearly  overtaken  he  gave  up  his  horse.  Then, 
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'kwi  pe''k  a'pe'manmdtc1'.  Ininiga'i'plnini  Po  kitepa  u'wa  Ani 
rnAtAnegu'te'ega'  Inin  I'ni  wl'pwawi'ape'si'te'6'. 


Fn  ana'ina dtcimudtca 'pe'  I'nA  pA''cit6'A'.  “Ma'nawAgi  pe''k?',” 
Iwa'pe'e'.  NenotawawA'megu  nl'nA  a'kwiye'sa/'iyan  I'n  a'ina/cftci- 
5  mudtci'.  Meda/'suguniga/'yatug  a'pemine'po'Ptc1'.  KwiyenA'megu 
meda/'sugunagA'tenig  a'ape'si'te'e',  kwiyenA'megu  lya''  a'pyane- 
dtci'.  'Fn  ana'i'ina/ dtcimudtc  I'nA  pA''cito'A\  Utaiya'n  Ini 
ml'nedtcini  a'mAni''egudtci  Po'kitepa'u'wa'Anni'.  I'n  ana'i'ina'- 
dtcimudtc  Ite'p  a'a'pi'adtci  tcl'panA'k  I'nA  pA''cito'A'.  I'ni  nl'A- 
10  'kwa'dtcimawwA',  CAtP''etigke'.  MaP  a'cawidtci'  negutP,  CA'tu', 
Wapinenu''swe'. 

Ka'5'  mA'ni  na/'k  anedtci  wa/nAgug  a'kl'ci'cimedtc  A'kwi'ta- 
'klgi  napo''itcigki': 

“Ka'o'  I'ni  mA'n  a'pAnapA'tAmAn  a'ckipAganA'kwA'gotagki\  'O' 
15  Inidtca/'yatuge  wl'nA  n5dtc‘!,  aVkwa'pyayagi  wl'nA  npdtc*'?  keme- 
'to'sanenI'wiwenni';  wl'nA  no^c*'.  '0'  wlnwa'wA  wl'nA  nd'Hc1',  Me- 

'sA'kAmigu'kwawwA',  wl'nA  nodtc1!,  wi’pItodtcame'ki’,  wl'nA  nodtci', 
mA'n  a  ko''kume'sA',  wl'nA  no^c1'.  '0'nlniyatugke'7  wl'nA  no^tc1', 
a'ciki'capya'se'tonAgkwe',  wlnA  nPdtc‘',  'o'  kenegwAne’se'nanAgki', 
20  wl'nA  n5dtc*'.  Onidtca'wInAga'  no'dtcr',  mA'kwa/dtci',  wlnA  nP'dtc*', 
wi'wapina'se/'kawAdtci',  wl'nA  no'dtc‘',  'o'  kenegwAne'sena'nAgki', 
wl'nA  no^tc1',  aiya’ko'wi,  wl'nA  no^tc1',  Inu'gi  wl'nA  nodtci', 
a'cikl'ci'se'tonAgkwe';  wl'nA  nodtci'.  '0'  wl'nA  nodtcr,  pAgAmigapa- 
wino'kAtawA'te  kenegWAne'sena'nA,  wl'nA  nodtci ';wI'awAtenA'mawA- 
25  dtci',  wl'nA  no dtci',  a'ku'nawAnni\  wl'nA  no dtc‘\  Ca/'ck',  wl'nA  no- 
dtcJ',  pema'te'siwenni',  wlnA  nodtci',  wI'adtcimwi,'towadtci'J  wi'nA  no- 
dtci'.  Aiyo'';  wl'nA  nodtci',  A'kwitA''kAmigki',  wl'nA  no'dtc!'7 
wadtci'kAnAdtcigki',  wl'nA  no'Hc1',  wI'pwawi-wI'nA-no'dtci'-w4- 
pAnadtci'i'Adtci  tcInawa'mAdtcigki'?  wl'nA  no^tc1'.  I'nidtca'  na'- 
30  'egA'c6',  wI'na'gwaiyAn111' ; wl'nA  no' He1',  Aiya'pa'ta'A',  wl'nA  no^t-c1', 
na/'kA',  wl'nA  np'dtc‘'7  wa/ne'pe'V',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  wI'Anemi'ute'- 
'tenAgi  tdnawamAp',  wl'nA  no^tc1',  wI'Anemi'u'kuna'gapa^tc1', 
ke/'kyawenni',  wl'nA  no^tc1'.  'O'  wlnwa'wA  dtca'7  wl'nA  nodtci', 
kl'citl'gwa'igki'7  wl'nA  no^tc1',  wl'ina'ina'inanemawadtci  wlnwa'- 
35wwA',  wl'nA  no^tc1',  wl'ina'ina'ne'mawadtc  u'ci'sa'wawa'1',  wl'nA 
no^tc1',  ugl'wawa'i  wl'nA  wl'nA  no^tc1'.  Tanidtca'  wl'i''cikegki', 
wl'nA  no^tc1',  'o'  a'nwa'to'k',  wl'nA  no^tc1',  pAgAmigapawi'- 
'tawAt6',  wl'nA  no 'He1',  kenegwAne''senannA'7  wl'nA  no'dtck 
Wl'naiyatugega'  wl'nA  no^tc1',  tca'gi  mA'ni,  wl'nA  no^tc1', 
40  a'A'ckipAganA'kwA'gPtodtci  ma'netowwA',  wl'nA  no^tc1',  ukl- 
'cegumwawwi'7  wl'nA  no^tc1'.  Inidtca'  mA'kwa'dtci  wl'wapu'- 
'sayAnni',  wl'nA  no^tc1'.” 

I'n  a'cipe'se'tawAgi  na/'kA  negu'ti  kakA'nonatA  napo'i'nidtcinni\ 
AdtcipAnAgidtci'megu  inadtci'mowAgi  kakAno'nadtcigi  napo'i'ni- 
45  dtci'1'7  Wapinenu''swe'.  I'n  anetu'namudtci  negu't1'. 
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it  is  said,  he  fled  on  foot  (literally,  without  anything).  It  is  said 
that  if  he  had  been  overtaken  by  Head-piercer,  he  would  not  have 
come  back  to  life  again. 

That  is  what  that  old  man  used  to  tell.  u  There  are  very  many  of 
them,”  he  used  to  say.  I  myself  heard  him  tell  it  when  I  was  a 
boy.  It  seems  that  he  was  dead  for  ten  days.  On  exactly  the  tenth 
day  he  came  back  to  life,  exactly  when  he  was  brought  here.  That 
is  what  that  old  man  used  to  tell.  Only  he  was  deprived  of  the 
horse  (which  had  been  given  him)  by  Head-piercer.  That  is  the  story 
the  old  man  who  had  been  to  the  land  of  the  ghosts  used  to  tell. 
That  is  as  far  as  I  will  tell  about  him,  my  friends.  That  is  what 
happened  to  one  man,  my  friend  Wapinenu'swA'. 

And  this  is  what  the  dead  are  told  after  they  have  been  laid  in  the 
grave  on  the  hill : 

“Now  you  have  lost  sight  of  the  green  skies  which  hang  above. 
It  is,  so  be  it,  as  it  seems,  as  far  as  your  life  extends,  so  be  it.  She,13 
so  be  it,  Mother-of-all-the-Earth,  this  our  grandmother,  will  have  you 
in  her  body,  so  be  it.  It  is,  so  be  it,  as  has  been  planned  for  us,  so 
be  it,  by  our  nephews,  so  be  it.  And  then  you,  so  be  it,  will  walk 
quietly,  so  be  it,  straight  to  (our  nephew),  so  be  it,  as  it  has  been 
planned  far  back  for  us  here  by  our  nephews,  so  be  it.  When  you 
reach,  so  be  it,  our  nephew,  so  be  it,  you  will  hand  him  the  Indian 
tobacco,  so  be  it.  You  are  only,  so  be  it,  to  speak  to  him  for  life,  so 
be  it,  for  them  (those  here) .  You  are  not,  so  be  it,  to  look  back,  so  be 
itj  at  those,  so  be  it,  whom  you  have  left  here,  so  be  it,  your  relatives, 
so  be  it,  so  be  it,  so  that  you  will  not  destroy  them,  so  be  it.  So  now 
you  may  quietly  walk  away  to  Aiyapa'ta'A',  so  be  it,  and  ask  that 
your  relatives  easily  obtain  blankets  to  wear  in  the  future  and  attain 
an  old  age.  They,  so  be  it,  promised  each  other,  so  be  it,  to  bless  their 
uncles  (mother’s  brothers),  so  be  it,  and  aunts  (mother’s  sisters),  so 
be  it.  So  it  can  not  be  that  he  will  not  believe  you,  so  be  it,  when 
you  step  up  to  our  nephew,  so  be  it.  Now  it  seems,  so  be  it,  that 
all  this  green  sky,  so  be  it,  which  the  manitou  has  hung  (from  above) , 
is  their  sky,  so  be  it.  So-you  may  quietly  walk  away,  so  be  it.” 


That  is  how  I  heard  one  person  speak  who  spoke  to  a  dead  (person) . 
The  dead  are  addressed  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  Wapinenu'swA\  That  is 
how  one  person  spoke. 


is  The  word  must  be  so  rendered  despite  the  Indian  text. 


A ' C A ' WI WADTC  A'NEPO/'IWADTCI  MEFKWA/'KFAGKF 


A'ca/wiwadtci  Me'ckwA''kf  Ag  a'nepo/'iwadtci';  na/'kA  wa/dtei  ke^ 
kanet  a 'mo  wa  d  tci  wfitf  i'tlwadtci  kAk Anon e '  tl  wa  te ' .  MA'nip  a'cak 
wiwadtci'. 

Mane'towAn  a'  ckikl ' cimAma dtci ’ e 'gowa d tci  me'to'sane'niwAg  a  kA- 
5  none 'gowa 'kc1',  “MA'ni  wfi'cime'to'sanenI'wiyagkweY’  a'i'gowadtc1'. 
“MA'kwadtci'megu  klAnemime'tome'to'sane'niwipwA’.  Nl'naiyo' 
keki'cimAmadtci/'enepwA'.  Ka'tAdtca'i  wawAne'cka  i-me'to'sanenl'- 
wiweni-nene'kanetAga'gku'.  Inugi  mA'ni  nl'n  a  kf  ci'e'nAgowwe'. 
A'gwi  aiyo'nina'i  wf  nepo'I'yagwin111'.  Kenwa’ci'megu  klme'to'sa- 
10  neniwi'pwA\  Fni  nl'n  ananeme'nAgowwe' .  A'gwi'  ca/'cki  noW- 
gawi  wf  me'to'saneniwl'yagwin111'.  IGGmnwa'ci'megu  wlAnemina- 
nawu'tiyagkwe\  Fni  nl'n  ananeme  'n  Ago  wwe ' .  Ne'cagwanemu 

nl'nA  nano'mAgawi  wf  me'to'sanenI'wiyagkwe\  Cewa'n  Ini'megu 
mamye''tci  kfpya'nutapwA'.  Fni  tcAtcA''kwime'to'sanem'wiwenni'. 
15  MA'ni  wfudtci'ca'wiyagkwe\  WawAne'cka'ita/'agAni  na/'ina'i  wa- 
pike'kane'tAmagw  Inini  wf  pyanu'tAmagkwe'.  Inu'gi  wi'nA  mAni 

kenwa'ci'megu  kf  AneminanawapwA  mA'nA  kl'ce/,swA'.  Mamye- 
'tci'megu  mA'nA  kfce''swA  tA/lswi  mama'dtciyagwe  kftcagina- 
wa'pwA'.  Nl'nA  'I'nA  netAn5''kanawwA'.  MAni'megu  a'cina'- 
20  wagwin  fni  wfkf  ci'meguke'kane'menag  a'cime'to'saneni'wiyagkwe'. 
Wl'wawAne'cka'i'ga'ime'to'sane'niwit  Inini 'megu  wf  ke'kaneme'gu- 
dtcini  kf 'ce'son111'.  Nenfw  i'kwa'wA  wa/'sayagi  kago''  i'ciwa- 

WAne'cka'ikA'notIte',  inini 'megu  wf  ke'kaneme'gudteini  kf'ce- 
'sonni'.  Cfni  mA'ni.  Na/'kA  tepe^ki  pe'Fi  wf  A'kaw&pAme'- 
25  gwiyagkwe'/’  a'fgowadtci  mane'towAn111'.  aMA'kwadtcidtca/'megu 
me'to'sane'niwigku'.  Kf  ke'cadtcime'to'sane'niwipwA\  Kf  ke'cata- 

netlpwA'megu.  Ka't  a'cimya'netegi  inanetf 'kagku'.  Me'sotawi'- 
megu  kf  tepa'netipwA'.  Na/'kA  wawAne'cka'ikA'nawIni  ka/tA  nene- 
'kanetAga'gku'.  Me'cemego'na'i  mya/'cikegi  kene'cki'menepwA'. 
30Me'nwikegi  kudtci  nfn  ananeme  ki  Ago  we  A'penawe'megu  a'eime'- 
nwikeg  fni  ni'nnA'.  KAkanwa'ciga/'megu  kf  Anemime'tome'to- 
A'gwi  no'mAgawe'  ca/'cki  wfme'to'saneniwf- 
Ne'ki'megu  wf  Anemitapwa'tawfwagwan  Ini  wfAnemi- 
kfyawawwi\  Anemi'megu-A'pf  tci-wawAne'cka'fwag- 

35  wan111',  Ini'megu  wf  Anemi'A'pf tcikegi  keme'to'saneniwfwenwawwi'. 
MA'ni  me'to'dtc  a/'cikegi  kfyawawi  me'cemego'na'  mAni  kago'' 
A'tci/gayagkwe'.  A'ckidtca/'megu  Anfwige'sA'.  Iva'o'ni  kAbo'twe 
ke'  Inidtca/’megu  mA'ni  wff'cikegi  mA'ni  kepe- 


'skne'niwipwA' 


yagwmni 

'f'cikegi 


ponimenwf 
mate'sfwenwawv 


Fn 


i'nugi 


mAni 
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c. 

the  way  meskwakies  do  when  they  die. 

(This  is)  what  the  Meskwakies  do  when  they  die  and  how  they 
know  what  they  shall  say  to  each  other  if  they  speak  to  each  other  (at 
burial) .  This  it  is  said  is  what  they  did. 

The  people  were  addressed  by  the  manitou  by  whom  they  were 
first  made  to  move  (i.  e.,  have  life),  “This  is  the  way  you  shall  exist 
as  mortals,”  they  were  told.  “You  must  live  quietly  in  the  future. 
I  made  you  to  move  (i.  e.,  gave  you  life).  Do  not  think  of  an  evil 
life.  This  day  I  have  made  you.  You  will  not  die  right  away.  For 
a  long  time  you  will  exist  as  mortals.  That  is  what  I  think  of  you. 
You  will  not  exist  as  mortals  for  merely  a  short  time.  You  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  see  each  other  for  a  very  long  time.  That  is  what  I  desire 
for  you.  I  am  unwilling  for  you  to  live  (but)  a  very  short  time. 
But  you  will  surely  come  to  that.  Then  life  will  be  veiy  short.  This 
is  why  that  will  happen  to  you.  At  the  time  when  you  begin  to  have 
evil  thoughts,  then  you  will  come  to  it.  Now  to-day  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  see  the  sun  for  a  long  time.  Surely  as  many  of  you  as  stir 
(i.  e.,  have  life)  will  all  see  him.  I  myself  employ  him.  As  you  now 
see  him,  he  will  have  known  how  you  live.  Whoever  shall  live  evilly 
will  be  known  by  the  sun.  The  man  or  woman  who  says  anything 
evil  while  it  is  daylight  will  be  known  by  the  sun.  And  this.  You 
will  also  be  watched  very  carefully  at  the  night,”  they  were  told  by 
the  manitou.  “Live  quietly.  You  must  live  gently.  You  must 
think  kindly  toward  each  other.  Do  not  think  of  what  is  evil 
toward  each  other.  You  must  all  be  fond  of  each  other.  And  do  not 
think  of  bad  language.  I  warn  you  against  anything  which  is  bad. 
For  I  desire  you  (to  do)  what  is  right,  always  what  is  right  is  what  I 
desire  of  you.  (If  you  do  that)  you  will  continue  to  live  for  a  very 
long  time.  (It)  will  not  (be)  for  a  short  time.  You  will  only  live  so 
long  as  you  shall  continue  to  believe  me.  For  as  long  as  you  shall 
continue  to  be  evil,  so  long  will  your  life  be  (short) .  Your  body  is  the 
same  as  when  you  plant  anything.  At  first  it  will  grow  rapidly. 
And  if  it  soon  is  not  properly  taken  care  of,  then  your  life  will  be  like 
this.  This  is  what  I  can  tell  you  to-day,”  they  were  told  when  they 
were  addressed  by  him. 
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'O'nipi  kAbo'twe  negu't  A'ckAdtci'megu  aAe'po'idtc*'.  ^  A'pwa- 
wike'  kanemawa  dtci  'megu  a'ciwapawi'nigwan111'.  Kenwa'cPmegu 

a' kiwipemenawa dtc1 ' .  KAbotwep  ini  d egu ' t  a  mo7  ci  todtc  a  ciwapi- 
'ca/winidtc1'.  Onin  a'adtci'mo'adtci  me'to'sane'niwa'i  wi'i'ca'wini- 
5  dtc1! :  “MA'ni  wi't5'tawagkwe'.  Ki'mi'ca'dtci'apwA'.  ’O'ni  wfpi'- 


tA  wag 


kwe\”  a' 


,'inadtci<.  “Ki'ko'genapwAga'1',”  aAnadtc*'. 


Fnipi  me'to'sane'niwAg  asage/'siwadtci'.  O'nipi  kegime'si'meg 
a'mamA'kAta 'wiwa dtci  nAno''ckw  a'nAnatwawa'mawadtci  mane'- 
towAn  anemawa'ta'inni\  Inipi'megu  negu't  aketemi'nagudtci 
10 Ke'cemane'towAnni'.  Kenwa'ci'meg  aa''pA'wadtc‘'.  “Ci! 'Wa'ninA 
nekete'minagwA  ma'netow  anawe'niwitA,”  a'ci'ta'adtci'.  To'ki- 
dtc1',  a'tcagi'meguke'ka'netAg  ana/pA'wadtc*',  a'pwawiwA'ni- 
'kiFtc1'.  “Ci!  Pe'ki'megu  nemenana''pA'wwA7’  a'ci'ta'aAc1'. 

Kitgeya/'megu  A'te''tcima'  a'a^c1'.  Pe''k  a'nene'kane'ti'sudtc 
15  ana'pA'wadtc*'.  A'te/'tcima'  a  ApP'Apidtc1'.  KAbotwepi  niAn 
a'cinAta'wapidtc  aiyonina'  a'Aawadtci  negu'ti  ne'niwAnni'.  A'kA- 
kano''kwanidtc  a'me'tcinAme/'ckanidtci' :  ca/'ck  aAta'siyaninFtc1'. 
“Ci'!  'Wanayatuge'  hiaiia? ”  a'ina'nemadtc1'. 


‘Wa'nA  agwi'megu  kago''  i'cike’kanemi'yAnin111',”  a''igudtc*'. 

20  “  Agwi'ku'1',”  a''inadtc*'. 

“'O'  ‘ Wi'sA'ka'A"  dtca'  ne'tegogi  manetowAgki7’  a''igudtc*'. 

“'Wana'yatu'ganA  WP'sA'ka'4'/’  a'ci'ta'adtc*'. 

“MaA  a'ca'wiyanni' :  mA'ni  mene''si  ni'nA  ne'ki'ci't11'/’  a/'igu- 
dtc*'.  “Me'cemegb'na'i  mA'ni  natAmo''iyagwe  ne'ki'ci'tu'.  Inugi- 
25  dtca/'mAn  a'tA'cikwakwinAtawinane'tAinAni  ki'yaw  i'ni  wa'dtci 
pyanu'tonanniV’  a''igudtc*'  ini'ni  Wi'sA''ka'Anni'. 

“Na'P,  ne'cP's6',  ki'wi'tAmon  A'ne'ki'i  kago''1'.  Inidtea''megu 
ki'Anemi'ci'meguwi'oiginene'ka'netapwA'.  Ki'adtci'adtcimo''awAgi 
kidtcime'to'saneAiwAgki',  ne'ci''se7’  a/'igudtci  Wi'sA''ka'Anni'. 


30  “MAnidtca'i  mA'nA  kl'ce''swA  ke'nawapw  a'Anemi'ne'kidtc1'. 
I'ni  wi'ke'kA'Ama'tiyagwe  wi'mawitA'ci'giyagw  in  a/'awidtci 
ne''sima'A'.  ‘  Iyapa/'ta'A'’  i'cite''kanegwA  manetowa'1'.  Ne'segwA- 
dtca'  ini’i  ne''sima'A  nidtcimaneto 'nana'1'.  Iniga/'megu  wP'ai- 
yagwe  nepo'i'yagwin  a''awidtci  ne''sima'A'.  I'nA  wi'widtcime'to- 
35 'sane'nimagwA  nepo'i'yagwin11*'.  Ananemeno'wagwan111',  ini'megu 
wi'Anemi'i'cime'to'saneni'wiyagkwe'.  Ki'upinawa'e'guwawwA'.  Ce- 
wa'nA  me'teno''megu  a'pema'te'sidtci  mA'kwadtci  ma'to'sane'- 
niwit  i'na'  ini'n  a'a'winidtci  wi''awitA'.  Ke'tcinawa''megu  wi'wi'- 
dtci'atA'.  Agwiga'me'ce'meg  u'wiya'  ina''i  wi'a'widtcinni'. 

40  MaA  aniineme 'nAgowwe' :  Nyawe'nwi  ki'Anemi'awi'pwA'.  Po'si'- 
megu  wawAne'cka'  a'pema'te'sidtc.i  mene'tAmi''senigi  wi'giyap  ini 
wi'Awidtc1'.  Aya'wA'pi'tcime'to'saneniwiyagwiniAiegu  i'ni  wi'Ane- 
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And,  it  is  said,  later  on  one  of  them  died.  They  did  not  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  him.  For  a  long  time  they  kept  (the  body). 
Soon,  it  is  said,  one  (person)  had  a  vision  of  what  happened  to  (the 
other).  Then  he  told  the  people  what  they  should  do:  “This  is  the 
way  you  must  treat  him.  You  must  clothe  him  in  finery.  Then  you 
must  bury  him,  he  said  to  them.  “And  you  are  to  wash  him,”  he 
said  to  them. 

And,  it  is  said,  the  people  were  afraid.  Thereupon,  it  is  said,  all 
fasted  earnestly ,  crying  and  seeking  everywhere  for  the  true  manitou.1 
Then,  it  is  said,  one  was  blessed  by  the  Gentle  Manitou.  He  dreamed 
of  him  for  a  long  time.  “  I  declare !  The  one  who  is  called  a  manitou 
has  blessed  me,”  he  thought.  As  soon  as  he  awoke  he  knew  all  that 
he  had  dreamed,  for  he  had  not  forgotten  it.  “Well!  I  have  had 
a  very  wonderful  dream,”  he  thought. 

Finally  he  went  far  off.  He  thought  over  carefully  what  he  had 
dreamed.  It  was  far  away  where  he  sat  down  and  remained  seated. 
Soon,  it  is  said,  as  he  looked  around,  he  saw  one  man  right  beside 
him.  He  had  long  hair  and  was  naked:  he  only  had  on  a  breech- 
cloth.  “I  declare!  Who,  pray,  is  it  likely  this  fellow  is?”  is  what 
(the  Indian)  thought  of  him. 

“Well,  do  you  not  know  me  at  all,”  he  was  told. 

“No,  truly,”  he  said  to  him. 

“Oh,  the  manitous  call  me  'Wi'sA'ka'A',’  ”  he  was  told. 

“Now  who  is  WfsA'ka'A',”  (the  man)  thought. 

“This  is  how  I  am:  I  created  this  island,”  he  was  told.  “I  made 
whatever  you  see.  Because  you  were  worried  about  your  body 
to-day  is  why  I  came  to  you,”  he  was  told  by  that  Wi'sA'ka'W 

“Well,  my  uncle  (mother’s  brother),  I  shall  tell  you  a  little  some¬ 
thing.  Then  you  will  continue  to  keep  it  firmly  in  mind.  You  are 
to  tell  each  and  every  one  of  your  fellow  people,  my  uncle,”  he  was 
told  by  Wl'sA'kaW. 

“Now  you  see  where  this  sun  continues  to  set.  That  is  the  (place) 
you  shall  tell  each  other  to  go,  where  my  younger  brother  dwells. 
He  is  called  ‘  Iyapa'ta'A' ’  by  the  manitous.  Verily  my  younger 
brother  was  slain  by  the  manitous  of  our  time.  There  is  where  you 
are  to  go  when  you  die,  where  my  younger  brother  is.  He  is  the  one 
with  whom  you  shall  live  when  you  die.  You  will  continue  to  live 
in  whatever  way  he  thinks  of  you.  He  will  make  you  happy.  But 
only  a  person  who  lived  quietly  while  alive  will  be  one  to  live  where 
he  (my  younger  brother)  lives.  He  is  the  one  who  will  live  with 
him  close  by.  But  not  every  one  will  live  there. 

“That  is  what  I  think:  You  will  continue  to  dwell  in  (different 
wickiups)  four  times.  Whoever  was  very  wicked  while  alive  shall 
dwell  in  the  first  wickiup.  What  will  then  happen  to  you  (depends 


1  Free  rendition. 
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mi'caViyagkwe'.  Me'teno/'megu  pa'cigwime'to'saneniwit  lya/’megu 
wI''awitA'.  'O'ni  nepo'I  yagwin  I'n  wi'atotAma/tlyagw  a’pAgi/’ci- 
mug  Ini'megu.  Agwiga'  A'kI'g  A'peme'g  I'n  a/'awidtci  ne'sI'ma'A'. 
Inidtca'  wI'i'cite'ka'tAmagwe  ‘  wadtcipAgi,'cimugki'.:’  Kl'i'cite'- 


5'katapwAV’  a/'igudtei  Wi'sA/'ka'Ann1'. 


“MA'niga'i  wl'ine'kwa'ci'tiyagwe  napo’I 'yagwin ni'.  Ka'tA  me'ce'- 
megu  adtcipA'nAgidtc  ine'kwa'ci'tl'kagku\  A'pene'megu  wadtci- 
pAgir'cimugki'.  Mx'nA  wl'kAkA'nonat  Ite'pi  wl'ina'sAmi'gapawA 
wadtcipAgi'ci'monigki'.  MA'nidtca'  ukAna'wiwen  ite'p  Ini  wl'ina'- 
10  'ekanigki\  A'gwri  wI'pAne'ta'wudtcini  tcl'paiyAni  kAkA'nbnat6'. 
NanagAdtci/mog  ukA'nawIni  wi'notA'mawap*'. 

“Cewa'n  a'cigi'e'nAgowe  wl'mame'kwane'tlyagkwe'.  Kl'me'kwa- 
me'kwanemapwA'megu  tclnawa'magwigki'.  Mo'tci'megu  Apeno'- 
'a'Agi  kfkAnonapwA'megu  nap5'idtcinni'.  Ka't  anawaneml'- 
15yagagku'.  Kl'wl'cigimegumAnipe'menapwA'.  MAnA’kA'megu  a'A- 
'kwA'kAmigA'k  I'ni  kl'tapA'kwi'tdtatIp’wA\  Ka'tA'  ca''ek  Ini'meg 
a'cip!tA'u'tI'kagku'.  AnenAgowe'megu  I'ni  wl'i'ca'wiyagkwe\ 

“SAnAgA'tw  Ini  ne'powenni'.  I'ni  in  aw  a  d  tc  i'megu'sA'  n  Ag  A '  k  i 
ki'cagudtcita'agAni'megku'.  Inu'gi  wl'n  a'gw  aiyA'ci'ta'i  wi'nepo- 
20  'I'yagwinni'.  KAbotwedtca/'megu  A'ckA/dtc  I'ni  mamAnmina''megu 
I'ni  wi'nepo''iyagkwe\  Na/'ina'  pbnimenwiwe'toyagwe  kl'yawawwi', 
wapina/'ina'  wawAne'eka'Ano''kyayagkwe':)  I'ni  nanotAmegb'ni  wl- 
'Anemineponep5''iyagkwe\ 

“Nlna'n  a'gwi  no'tA  wI'nepo''iyagw  inaneme'nagin111'.  Pe’ki- 
25  meg  a'kwi'segi'megu  me'to'sanenl'wiwen  I'n  a'kwi'se'tonagwe 
wf  A'kw  Aneminanawu '  tly  ag  kwe ' .  A'gwi  nano'tA  wI'Aneminepo'- 

Ne'cagwane'mopenA  no'tA  wl'nepo'- 
Cewil'n  I'nina'  a'ci'eagwane'menage  wl'i'ca'wiyagkwe\ 
Wapi'ca'wiyagw  I'ni  me'cemegona''ini  wI'Anemine'po'idtc  u'wiya'A'. 
30  Mo'tci'megu  Apeno''ait  u'wIya'A  wi'nepo'iwA'megu  nanegut  Ina'*'. 
Wl'ke'kyaw  InAga''  inanA  wI'manwime'to'sane'niwitA'.  I'ni  wi'u- 
dtcike''kyadtci  manwime'to'sane'niwitA'.  '0'  mA'nA  wawAne'cka'A 
notA'megu  wI’ne'po'IwwA\  A'gwi  wl'ke''kyadtcinni\  I'ni  wl'i'ca'- 
wiyagkwe\ 

35  “MA'n  a'nenani  kl'wlga's  ato'tAmAnne'.  Ka'tA  kag5''i  kyatA- 
mawI'yagAni  kldtcime'to'sane'niwAgki\  Agwi'ku'  u'wIya'A  mA'ni 
wi'pAne''ckAginni’.  Kegime'si'meg  a'me'to'sanenl'wiyagw  I'ni 
kI'i''cawipwA\  Ki'nepo'IpwA'megu.  A'gwi  wfnatA'magwini  wl'kagi- 


iyagw  maneme'nagin' 


iyag 


kwe' 


I'n 


a/'cikec 


ki' 


ne'ci'V',’’  a/'igudtci 


gawime'  to '  saneniwi  'yagwin 
40  Wl'sA''ka'AnnI\ 

“  ‘  Net  a  ' '  cAma  wwA' ,  ’  kl'iti'itldtca'.  TcIgA'ckute  wiVta/tlyAni 
wl'se'niwenni'.  Ini'megu  _  wI'Anemi'cinene'kane'tlyAn111';  me'ce- 
mego'na’  ana'gomAtA\  Agwiga'b  wI'wawAnanetA'mAnin  I'n 
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upon)  how  you  have  each 3  lived.  Only  a  person  who  has  lived 
uprightly  will  be  the  one  who  shall  dwell  yonder.  And  when  you  die 
you  are  to  tell  each  other  about  (going  to)  where  the  sun  goes 
down.  My  younger  brother  does  not  dwell  on  the  earth;  he  dwells 
up  above.  And  so  you  shall  call  it  'where  the  sun  goes  down.’  Such 
is  the  name  you  shall  give  it,”  he  was  told  by  Wl'sA'kaY'. 

"Now  this  is  how  you  should  lay  each  other  when  you  die.  Do 
not  lay  each  other  all  sorts  of  ways.  Always  it  is  to  be  toward  where 
the  sun  goes  down.  You  shall  have  the  man  who  is  to  be  the  speaker 
face  toward  where  the  sun  goes  down. '  And  this  speech  will  go  that 
way.  (My  younger  brother)  will  never  fail  to  hear  the  one  who 
speaks  to  the  corpse.  His  very  word  shall  be  heard. 

"But  I  desire  you  to  remember  each  other.2  You  must  always 
remember  whoever  may  be  your  relatives.  You  must  even  speak  to 
little  children  when  one  dies.  Do  not  think  he  is  of  no  account. 
You  must  firmly  keep  this.  As  long  as  this  earth  endures  you  shall 
do  this  to  each  other.  Do  not  straightway  merely  bury  each  other. 
You  must  do  as  I  tell  you. 

"Death  is  a  hard  thing.  Sorrow  is  especially  hard.  To-day,  to 
be  sure,  you  will  not  die  in  great  numbers.  Soon  later  on  is  when 
you  will  die  rapidly.  At  the  time  when  you  cease  to  lead  good  lives, 
at  the  time  when  you  begin  to  act  very  evilly,  then  you  will  die  much 
too  soon. 

"We  do  not  desire  that  you  die  prematurely.  As  far  as  life  goes 
we  shall  plan  it  for  you,  so  that  you  may  continue  to  see  each  other 
for  a  long  time.  We  do  not  desire  that  you  die  all  too  soon.  We 
are  unwilling  that  you  die  prematurely.  But  we  are  unwilling  for 
you  to  do  (evilly)  at  the  time.  If  you  begin  to  act  (evilly)  at  that 
time  every  one  will  continue  to  die.  Even  if  there  is  any  child  he 
will  die,  one  by  one.  The  one  who  shall  live  righteously  is  the  one 
who  will  reach  an  old  age.  This  is  how  he  reaches  an  old  age,  if  he 
lives  righteously.  Now  as  for  this  fellow,  the  one  who  is  evil,  he 
shall  die  prematurely.  He  will  not  reach  an  old  age.  That  is  what 
will  happen  to  you. 

"You  are  to  be  careful  when  you  relate  what  I  have  told  you.  Do 
not  conceal  anything  from  your  fellow  mortals.  No  one  shall  dodge 
this.  It  shall  happen  to  all  of  you  who  are  mortals.  You  shall  die. 
You  shall  not  see  each  other  live  forever.  This  is  how  it  is,  my 
uncle,”  he  was  told  by  Wi'sA'ka'W 

"'I  shall  feed  him,’  you  shall  always  say  to  each  other.  You  will 
put  food  for  each  other  at  the  edge  of  the  fire.  In  that  way  you  will 
continue  to  remember  each  other;  (do  this)  to  whomsoever  you  are 
related.  I  shall  not  fail  to  know  it  when  you  name  each  other. 


2  Freely  rendered. 
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a'ciwawiteti'yAnin111'.  Ki'ke’kanetA/megku'.  Cewa/nA  ki  nAtota- 
'seti'megu  me'to'saneni'wiwen111'.  Fn  a'nenan,”  a/’igudtci  Wi'sa'- 
'ka'Anni'. 

Ki'cetuna'monidtc  a'pemiwapu/'sanidtc1'.  Kenadtci'meg  A';per 
5  meg  a/,anidtc1'.  Kageya'me'gupi  poni/nawadtc1'.  Ki'ciponina- 
wadtc  InaFneg  a'udtcinegwanA'kwA/tenigki'.  Ki'cipyata/'senig  i'ni 
negwanx\'kwA/tenigki',  a'ke'tcime'po/'inigkl'.  Me’todtci'megu  a'pe'- 
ponig  a'ine''ponigki'.  “Ci!  'Wa'nA !  Ma/iia  I'niyA  Wi''sA'ka'A',” 
a'ci'ta'a'bxF.  Wi'nan  a/'nagwadtc  I'nA  nen!wwA'.  A'negudtc 
10  a'pwawi/meguwA/ni'kadtci'.  A  'pen  a  dtci  On  egu  a'nene'ka'netAgki'. 

WinAga/'ina'  Ini'megu  a'ciponimA'kAmA'kA'tawidtc  I'nA  ne'mwwA'. 

KAbo'tw  a'adtci'adtei/mo'adtci  negu't  ane'ka'wadtcinni'.  Pe'ki'- 
megu  na/'kanin  a’pe'se'tagu^c1'.  Negutiga'  a'kl'cinepo/'inidtci'. 
A'mAmanwipepo/nwawadtci'.  Pnina'i  na/'k  I'nina'  i'kwaw  a'no- 
15  'cadtci5.  A'gwipi  kiigo''  i'ciwl'sAgAmA'tAgin111'.  KAbo'twe  na/'k 
A'ckA/dtci  manwawa'ImAgAte'nig  I'ni  na/'kA  negu't  a'ne'po'idtcr. 
Fnipi  winAmegu'p  in  a-Ano''kanedtci  wI'adtci'mo'adtc  Ini'ni  napo- 
'i'nidtcinni'.  WinA'megu  anemino'wadtcin  a'Anemit5ta'womedtci'. 
Mene'tA'meg  a'koge'nemedtci\  'O'ni  klkl'cik5ge'nemedtci',  a'ml- 
20 'cadtci/'emedtci'.  'O'nip  a'mawiwane'kawadtci'.  F'kwawAgki', 
negut  ina'i  ne'niwAn111'.  F'kwawAg  a'wane''kawadtci  wi'A'pinidtc 
ini'ni  napo'i'nidtcinni'.  WinA'meg  a’tepAto'AdtcigA'niwidtci'.  'O'ni 
me'to'sa'neniwA  kegime'si'megu  I'nni',  “ Ke'tenA'megu  amenwa- 
skuni'gayAgkTeV’  a/'itFtcA 

25  'O'ni  winA'meg  a'kAkA'nonadtc  ini'ni  napo'i'nidtcinni\  Wa- 
dtcipAgi'ci'monig  a'ine'kwa'ci/'cinidtci'.  A'tA'ciga/'cinidtc  a'ne'niA- 
'sudtci'.  MA'niga/'ip  a'na^tc1': 

“Na'i  tclnawa'menan  inu'gi  niA'n  a'pAnapAtAmati''soyAni  wa'- 
'sayagki'.  MA'kwadtcidtca''megu  i'cita/'agAni  ki'nene''kanetA'. 
30  Ka'tA  wa'wutAm  a'cimya'neteg  i'cinene'kita'agAn111'.  Menwikegi'- 
megu  ki'nene'kanetAma'ti'su'.  MA'nA  na/'kA  tcagi'megu  ana'- 
goniAtA  ka'tA  a'cimemya/'ckyanig  inanemi'yagAnni'.  A'ci'megu- 
menwi'genig  i'ni  wi'ina'neniAdtci'.  Cewa/nA  ka'tA  peteg  i'cinene- 
'kanemi'yagAnni'.  Ca'cki'megu  niga'ni  ki'bnap1'.  Wl'mawiwl- 
35  dtcime'to'sanenimAt  a/'awidtci  mA'nA  pama/'sigatA',  a'Anemine- 
'ke''cawadtci',  I'ni  wi'mawitA'cime'to'sanenI'wiyAnni'.  MA'ni  A;'ki 
a'AnemiwawenA'ckA'k  Ini  wi'Anemi''aiyAnni'.  Ka/t  aiyo''  niAni 
ketotawe'nenani  kago''megu  i'cinene'kane'tAgAnni'.  A'cimegume'- 
nwikeg  I'ni  wf  Anemi'i'citawu''sayAni  na/'ina'i  pemiwapi'kA'- 
40  'ciyagke\  Ca'cki'megu  wlTcimenwipyanu'tawAdtci  wl'mawiwidtca'- 
wiwAtA'.  I'niwi'i  cinene'kane'tAmAnnI\  Kl'ketemina'wawAg  aiyo'' 
A'kwitA''kAmigi  wadtciketemagi'kA'nAdtcigki'.  Inidtca'  wi''inAdtc 
lya/'i  pAg Amiga 'p aiyAn  Aiya'pata'  a/'awidtci'.  A'cimenwigenigi'- 
megu  I'ni  wi'atotA'mawAdtci'.  ‘ MA'ni  a/'ciwadtc  lya  wadtci'kA'- 
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\  ou  will  know  it.  But  you  must  ask  each  other  for  life.  That  is 
what  I  say  to  you,”  he  was  told  hy  Wi'sA'ka  A\ 

After  he  had  spoken  he  walked  off.  He  went  gently  up  above. 
Finally  (the  man)  ceased  seeing  him.  After  he  saw  him  no  more  it 
beeame  cloudy.  After  it  blew  there  it  became  cloudy,  it  snowed 
heavily.  It  snowed  as  if  it  were  winter.  “I  declare!  That  fellow 
was  Wl  sA'ka'A',”  he  thought.  Then  that  man  himself  departed. 
He  did  not  forget  what  he  had  been  told.  He  always  thought  of  it. 
And  so  that  man  ceased  fasting  continuously 

Soon  he  told  it  to  one  person  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  He 
was  listened  to  carefully.  One  of  them  had  died.  At  that  time  they 
lived  many  a  winter.  At  that  time  a  woman  was  delivered.  It  is 
said  that  she  suffered  no  pain  at  all.  And  soon  later  on  after  many 
years  another  person  died.  Then,  it  is  said,  he  was  ordered  to  speak 
to  the  dead.  (The  dead)  was  treated  according  to  what  (the  one 
instructed  by  Wi’sA’ka'A')  said.  First  he  was  washed.  After  he 
was  washed  he  was  arrayed  in  finery.  Then,  it  is  said,  they  went  to 
dig  the  grave.  There  were  women  and  one  man.  The  women  were 
digging  where  the  dead  should  repose.  Fie  (the  one  mentioned  above) 
was  directing  (the  ceremony).  And  the  people  all  said  to  each  other, 
“We  surely  have  a  good  rule.” 

And  he  spoke  to  the  dead.  The  dead  was  placed  toward  wdiere 
the  sun  goes  down.  He,  the  former,  was  standing  where  the  other’s 
feet  wrere.  And  this,  it  is  said,  is  what  he  said  to  (the  dead) : 

“Now  my  relative  this  day  you  have  been  deprived  of  your  sight 
while  it  is  daylight.  Think  only  of  quiet  thoughts.  Do  not  uselessly 
think  of  what  is  evil.  Think  only  of  wdiat  is  good.  And  do  not 
think  wrongly  of  any  of  your  relatives.  Think  wrell  of  them.  But 
do  not  think  backwards  of  them.  You  must  merely  look  ahead. 
You  will  go  to  live  where  your  fellow  people  live,  where  this  one  who 
continually  shines  (i.  e.,  the  sun)  goes  down  out  of  sight  shining.  As 
long  as  this  earth  continues  to  have  green  grass  on  it,3  so  long  shall 
you  continue  to  go  there.  Do  not  think  at  all  about  our  town.  You 
are  to  think  of  what  is  good  as  you  walk  away,  when  you  start  to 
leave  us.  Merely  (think)  that  you  will  safely  reach  those  with  whom 
you  will  live.  Think  firmly  of  that.  You  must  pity  those  whom 
you  have  left  wretched  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  is  what  you 
must  tell  Aiyapa'ta'A'  when  you  arrive  where  he  is.  You  must  tell 
only  what  is  good.  You  must  tell  him,  ‘This  is  what  they  said  to 


3  This  is  the  sense  of  the  passage,  even  if  rendered  a  trifle  freely. 
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gima  menan  a  uwigi  enAgwe 


monAg 


kwe' 


nAgig  A'kwitA/'kAmigkiV  i'ni  wi'inAdtci'.  MaOu  na/'kA'.  Keto- 

mA'kwadtci'megu  wi'inanetA'- 
I/ni  wi'i''cimAdtci  kenegwAne''senan  Aiya'pa'ta'A'. 
Na'piwa'nA  ki'nene'kina'wamaw  a'cime'gute'  u'se''sa/Ani  na/'ina’i 
5  wapi/'kAnadtc1'.  Na'ina'tca  a'kAkAnone'gugwan111',  a'cime'gug- 
wan  Fni  wi'nene'kanetAgki'.  Iniga/'meguga'  InA  kF'inawwA', 
‘napiwa/nA  kin  a'cime/nugwani  ke''se'sa'A  kenene’kaneta/petuge 
na/'ina'  aiyo''  a'ke'kA''Amo'ki  wi'pyadtcitA'cinAna'ane'miyagke'. 
Anenugwani  menwige'notuge  ma/me'ci'kA'.  Inidtea'  wi'ina'nemA- 
10  dtci  nIdtcime'ckwA'kI'A'.  A'cimenwigenigi'megu  ki'ina/nemawwA\ 
Fn  a'cimedtci'dtcimidtci  mamedtcima/'megu  pyadtciwapAmitA  na'- 
kna'  a'negwame'kA/Viwadtci'.’  Fni  w!/'inAdtci'.  Fni  mA'n  aiyo* 
inugi  wadtcipyadtciwa'pAme'ki  ki'ka'nenannA',  na'kA/dtci  kete- 
'kwaiyo'menannA'.  A'nenan  inu'gki'.  Ki'wl'cigidtea''megunene'- 
15  'kanetA  mA'n  a'ei'menanni'.” 

Fn  a'kvvikA/nonadtci'.  A'mAtAgwame/'kA<udtc  i'nAdtca'  InA  tcF- 
paiyA\  Kl'cikAlvA/n5nedtc  a'nAna'agwA/piwadtci  me'to'sane'ni- 
wAgki'.  A'p!'tcimAtAgwame'ka''omedtci  ne'ki'megu  a'tA'ci'ka'- 
'omedtc  Ina'  a'Api'A/piwadtci  me'to'sane'niwAgki'.  Me'cemego'na' 
20  a'penega''megu  wadtcipAgi'ci'monig  akna'sAmA'piwadtci  me'to- 
'sane'niwAgki'.  'O'ni  ki'cipita'o'medtcini  tcawina''megu  a'mai'- 
yowadtci'.  Iniga'ipi'megu  ne''ki  pwawikA'nawidtc  u'wlya'  a'pl- 
'tci'ka'womedtc  a'mAtAgwame'ka/'omedtc1'.  WinwawA'megu 
ka'si'pi  mAtAgwame'ka/wadtcig  a'klwikAkAnone/tiwadtci'.  KutAgA'- 
25giga'ipi  agwi'megu  kago''  i'cikAkAnonetI'wadtcinni'.  Na'ina''megu 
ki'cip5m'kawo'medtcin  Inipi  kegime'si'megu  a'mai'yowadtci  me'to- 
'sane'niwAgk1'.  Agwiga/'ip  u'wiya  a  pwawimai'yodtcinni'.  Kegime¬ 
'si'megu  a'mai'yowadtci'.  MAniknegu  a'cine'kFnFtcini  kF'ce'son 
Adtca/'megu  a'penopenowaktc  a'uwlgl'wadtcinni'. 

30  Fnip  Ini'n  a'ke'tcima'wimadtci  negu't*'.  KAbo'tw  a'ketemina'we- 
'sidtci'.  “Na'i',  mA'ni  wl'i'ca'wiyagkwe'.  Kl'pAgipAgikietIpwA'. 
Fn  FnA  na'po'it  unoga/nawAni  wi'menwipe'nonidtc  ite'pi'c1'. 
Kf u'ce/-kf apw  u'wiya  A'.  Iniknegu  wi'ina/nemagwe  wa'ce'ki'a'- 
wagwan  ananemago'A'megu  tcinawamagWA  na'p6'itaiyowwe\  Ini'- 
35mcgu  wiknakna'nemagkwe'.  Na/’k  ini'megu  wl'ina'gbmagkwe'. 
Iniknegu  me''teno'i  wi' i ' cimen  wi ' pen u d tci  tcina'wamagwe  unoga'- 
nawAnni'.  Pwawiga'inito'tawagwe  wi'wite'gowiwwA\  Nyawawa- 
kmAgA'tenigi  me'cemego'na'i  wi'wite'gowiwwA'.  A'penadtcidtca'- 


kwe' 


'megu  ki’  cino  'mAgawinepo  'wa  dtcin  Ikii  mA'ni  wi'i'ca'wiyag 
40  Wi'wapi'A'ci''toyagwe  mi'cate''siwenni'.  Inina'i  wi'nA'tomagwe 
wi '  u'  ce '  ki '  a '  wAgwan nA ' .  Ki'cinFmi'agwe  wi'wi'ku'wa'agwe  wi'ku'- 
madtci'.  Ini  me'cemego'na’i  kago'k  ki'AnemiminapwA  wi'kume- 
dtcigkik  Fni  wi'i '  ci'  tci  'gay  agkwe '  /  ’  a'kgudtci  katemina'gudtcinni'. 
“Pcita'ayagwe'ga'i  me'cemego'na'i  kago'k  ki'pAgatopwA  wi'ku'- 
45metcigi  wi'mi'dtciwadtc1':  cewii'n  Ane’ki'megu.  A'gwi  nA'nope'kA\ 
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me  whom  I  left  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.’  And  this.  That  he 
think  of  our  chief  who  makes  us  live  quietly,  that  is  what  you  must 
tell  our  nephew  Aiyapa'ta'A'.  You  will  then  remind  him  of  what  he 
was  told  by  his  elder  brother  when  he  himself  began  to  leave  him. 
And  whatever  words  may  have  been  addressed  to  him,  whatever  he 
may  have  been  told,  he  will  remember  that.  And  so  you  will  say 
to  him,  ‘I  suppose  you  recollect  whatever  your  elder  brother  may 
have  said  to  you  at  the  time  when  he  selected  this  place  for  you  so 
that  we  might  come  and  be  looked  after  by  you.  Whatever  he  may 
have  said  is  probably  surely  good.  And  so  you  must  think  of  my 
fellow  Meskwakies.  You  must  think  of  them  in  a  good  way.  That 
is  the  message  the  one  who  came  to  look  at  me  the  last,  when  I  was 
laid  to  rest,  sends.’  That  is  what  you  must  tell  him.  That  is  why 
these  our  friends  come  to  see  you,  and  our  women.  That  is  what  I 
say  to  you  to-day.  You  must  firmly  keep  in  mind  what  I  say  to  you.” 

That  was  as  much  as  he  spoke  to  him.  Then  that  ghost  was 
covered  with  earth.  After  he  had  been  spoken  to,  the  people  sat 
down.  While  they  were  burying  the  body,  as  long  as  they  were  busy 
with  him,  the  people  remained  seated.  And  even  all  of  the  people 
faced  west.  And  after  the  body  was  buried  they  wept  at  the  same 
time.  And  it  is  said  that  no  one  talked  as  long  as  they  were  busy 
burying  the  body.  Those  burying  (the  dead)  talked  to  each  other. 
But  the  others  did  not  say  a  thing  to  each  other.  When  they  were 
no  longer  busy  (in  burying  the  dead)  all  the  people  cried.  There  was 
not  one,  it  is  said,  who  did  not  cry.  All  cried.  When  the  sun  set, 
then  they  went  to  their  respective  homes. 

Now  it  is  said  that  one  person  bitterly  wailed  over  the  (dead). 
Soon  he  was  blessed.  “Now  this  is  what  you  are  to  do.  You  must 
always  release  each  other  (i.  e.,  hold  an  adoption  feast).  Then  the 
soul  of  the  dead  will  safely  and  speedily  go  yonder.  You  must  adopt 
some  one.  And  you  must  think  exactly  the  same  of  whomever  you 
adopt  as  you  thought  of  your  relative  who  died.  You  must  think 
exactly  that  toward  them.  And  you  will  be  related  to  him  exactly 
(as  you  were  to  the  dead).  That  is  the  only  way  the  soul  of  your 
relative  may  depart  safely  and  speedily.  If  you  do  not  do  this  for 
him  he  will  become  an  owl.  After  four  years  he  will  become  an  owl. 
You  are  always  to  do  this  after  they  have  been  dead  a  short 
time.  You  will  begin  to  make  finery.  Then  you  shall  summon 
whomever  you  are  going  to  adopt.  After  you  give  a  dance  for 
him,  then  you  are  to  have  him  extend  invitations.  Then  you 
will  continue  to  give  some  kind  of  presents  to  those  who  are 
invited.  That  is  the  way  you  are  to  do,”  he  was  told  by  the 
one  who  blessed  him.  “If  you  like,  you  may  cook  anything 
for  those  invited  to  eat:  but  it  is  to  be  only  a  little.  It  must  not 
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Wi'i'ciga'megumenwitcagAtA'mowadtc  A'pi'tci  tA  swl  .  I  ni  y4  i- 
'cimenwi'tci'gayagkwe'.  Ki'Anemikudtci/megume'kapwA  w!  Anemi- 
'i'ci'tci'gayagw  a'cimegonime'nwikegki'.  MA'ni  wi'nA  me'ta'  kwi' 
ca/'cki  tA/'cikAkAnone/tIyagwe  'ina'  wi'n  agwi  wi'  menwi 'kegin n  \ . 

5  MAni/megu  ane'nAgowe  wi'i'ca'wiyagkwe',  i'ni  wi'menwi'tci'gayagkW6  . 
Me'to/dtcimego'ni  wi'waweni'ta/tiyagwe  kenogana'wawAgkl  .  Me- 


'cemego'na'i  ki'AneminagwapwA'.  'O'  mAniga'l  kutA'gi  i'ca'- 
wiyagkwe',  a'gwi  me''sotawi  wi’kA'ckipeno'yagwini.  Me'teno'- 
'megu  mane'tonagi  wadtci't  i'ni  wi'kA'cki'itepi'i'atA'.  'Wlmana- 
10  wA'megu'  ca/'cki  wi'ne'po'itA'.  I'ni  wi'n  a'cime'nAgowe  wi'i  ca'- 
wiyagwe  me'cemego'na'i  wi’penOwA'megu,  a'gwi  mamye/'tci  mane'- 
towitA'.  Me'cemegO'na'i  wP'nagwawA  'l'ni  totAtota'tiyagkweY  ’ 
a''igudtci  katemina'gudtcinu1'. 

'O'nipi  me'cemego'na'  a'AnemiwitA'mawadtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1'. 
15 Ke'tenA'megu  a'Anemitapwa''tagudtc  anemi'adtcimo/'adtci'1'. 

KAbotwe  na''kA  kAbo'twe  A'ckA/dtc  a'nepo''inidtc  uwi'ka'n- 
wawAnni\  A'wapikoge'nawadtci'.  Iniye'meg  a'tota'wawadtc  ini'- 
megu  na'nagAdtc  a'ca'wiwadtc  a'i'ca'wiwadtci'.  'O'nipi  na'nagAdtc 
a'pA'ginedtci'.  I'ni  ne''sw  a'ki'cinepo''iwadtci  me'to'sane'niwAgi 
20  mo'cAgiga/'megu  ne'niwAgki'.  Inina/'ip  P'kwawA  wi'cige''siwwA'. 

Cipina'wAp  a'ca'wiwadtc1'.  Mene'tA  na'po'it  iya/'meg  A'ci'dtc 
a'ke'kA'a'tanigi  wi'tA'ci'A'kaw&'pAmedtci  naponapo'i'nOtci'1'. 
Ane'ko'dtci  na'po'itA  ne'so'nAmeg  a'ke'kA'mawudtci  wfu'wigidtci'. 
'O'ni  ne'so'nAmegi  na'po'itA  nyawo'nAmeg  a'ke'kA'a'tanigi  wi'u'- 
25wigidtci'.  Pepen6dtciga/'ip  a'uwi'giwadtc1'.  'O'ni  ki'ciniginepo- 
nepo/'iwadtc1'J  me'cemegona'i'pin  a'Aneminepo''iwadtci  me'to- 
'sane'niwAgki'. 

'O'n  ini'gi  ne''swi  ne'niwAg  a'ckinepo''itcigi  winwawani'  in 
a'nAna'ane'mawadtc1'.  Ne'so'nAmegi  na'po'itA  pe'ki'megu  wawA'- 
30ne'cka'a'  a'tA'cimawa/'cimadtci'.  Me'teno''megu  wi'n  a'ci'ta'adtc 
i'n  ana'wanidtc  Aiyapa/'ta'Annl\  WinA'meg  a'kegye''kimadtci 
kiwadtcani'wip  i'n  a'a'wiwadtc1'.  A'pema'te''siwadtci  wawAne- 
'cka'A'gi  yo'wwe'.  A'pwawi'meguwawananetP'sowadtc1'.  Winwa'w 
a'AgawatA'mawadtc  a'tA'ci'u'pyanigi  wi'tAne/'siwadtc1'.  A'ci'- 
35  meguketemagyani'gip  i'n  a'ca'wiwadtc1'.  Mo'tci'megu  wi'mi'- 
dtciwadtci  kagO'1  atA'ci'AgawatA'mowadtc1'.  Me'teno''megu  nana- 
'anemego'wadtcini  ki'cikA'ckima'wadtcinn1'.  Ini'n  a'ca'wiwadtc1'. 
Pe'ki'meg  a'  sAnAgi''  towage1'.  Mo'tcimego'nipi  wl'me'nowadtc 
a'kAnonawadtci'megu  nana'anemego'wadtcinui'.  Me'teno''megu 
40  “'Au',”  a'nidtcin  ini'n  a'i'ca'wiwadtci'.  Ane'tApi'  ca'cki'megu 
wi'wi'se'niwadtc  a'cikA'cko'wiiwadtc1'.  Ane'ki''  mo'tci'megu  a'A'- 
'cAmedtci'.  A'penadtci'megu  wi'wi'cape'nawadtc  a'i/'cimedtci', 
ne''ki  pemi'A'kiwi'nigwanni'.  'O'n  ane'tA  me'ce'meg  aAnemi- 
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be  much.  It  should  be  enough  for  them  all  to  eat  well — such  is 
the  amount.  Then  you  will  be  doing  well.  You  will  find  out  how 
you  are  to  act  in  a  good  way.  If  you  merely  talk  to  each  other  there 
and  nothing  else,  then  it  will  not  be  well.  You  must  do  as  I  tell  you, 
then  you  will  be  doing  well.  It  is  as  if  you  were  beautifying  each 
other’s  souls.  You  may  depart  at  any  time.  And  if  you  do  other¬ 
wise  you  will  not  be  able  to  go  anywhere.  Only  one  who  is  from 
the  manitou’s  land  will  be  able  to  go  there.  There  will  be  many 
who  merely  die  (and  go  nowhere).  Now  if  you  do  as  I  tell  you, 
every  one  shall  go,  not  merely  one  who  has  the  nature  of  a  manitou. 
Any  one  shall  depart  if  you  alwa}^s  do  this  for  each  other,”  he  was 
told  by  the  one  by  whom  he  was  blessed. 


Then,  it  is  said,  he  continued  to  instruct  all  the  people.  Surely 
the  people  whom  he  continued  to  instruct  believed  in  him. 

And  soon  later  on  one  of  their  friends  died.  They  began  to  wash 
him.  They  did  exactly  as  they  had  done  to  the  others.  Then  he 
was  released  (i.  e.,  an  adoption-feast  was  held).  Then  three  persons 
had  died  and  they  were  only  men.  At  that  time  women  were  strong 
and  husky. 

(This  is  what  the  three  who  died)  did.  The  one  who  died  first  was 
to  watch  those  who  died,  near  the  (wickiup)  selected.  The  one  who 
died  next  in  order  was  selected  to  live  in  the  third  wickiup.4  And 
the  one  who  died  the  third  time  was  to  live  in  the  place  selected  for 
the  fourth  time.  And  it  is  said  that  they  lived  very  far  off.  And 
after  these  had  died,  it  is  said  that  the  people  in  general  continued 
to  die. 

And  these  three  men  who  were  the  first  to  die  instructed  them. 
The  third  to  die  gathered  the  very  wicked  to  instruct  them.  They 
only  saw  Aiyapa'ta'A'  when  he  wished  it.  He  (alone)  instructed 
them:  it  is  said  that  it  was  a  lonely  place  where  they  dwelt.  While 
they  were  alive  they  had  been  evil.  They  did  not  have  control  over 
themselves.  They  desired  to  be  where  it  was  joyous.  It  is  said  that 
continually  lonesome  things  happened  to  them.  They  even  desired 
something  to  eat  there.  (But  they)  only  (got  it)  after  they  persuaded 
the  one  by  whom  they  were  instructed.  Then  they  did  (as  they 
wished) .  They  had  a  very  hard  time.  They  even  spoke  to  the  one 
by  whom  they  were  instructed  to  drink  water.  It  was  only  when  he 
said,  “All  right,”  that  they  could  do  it.  It  is  said  that  some  were 
only  able  to  obtain  permission  to  eat.  They  were  fed  very  little. 
They  always  were  to  be  hungry  as  long  as  the  earth  endures,  they 
were  told.  And  some  obtained  permission  to  do  everything.  But 


*  Free  translation. 
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'cikA'cko/wawadtci'.  CewanomAga/'megku'.  A 'gw  a'cita  a'wadtcipi' 
i'cige'niginni'.  A'wi'seniwadtci'yupi'i  me'cenal'megu  kago'  i  ma'ne 
mi'dtciwAgi'  cewa'nAp  a'gwi  ki'pudtca'ckagwi'wadtcinnl\  'O'ni 
ne'p  a'me'nowadtci'.  A'A'genigi  iha'ii  a'cimeno'wadtcinn1'.  Me- 
5'teno''meg  a'kA'cko'wawadtci  wi'me'nowadtc  I'n  a'pwawi'ini'i'ci'- 
genigki'.  O'ni  mi'dtciwenni'.  Pwawi'adtcimo'wadtcini  wi'mi'dtci- 
wadtci  mA'n  a'ci'Ata'penAmo'wadtcin  a'A'genigki'.  Me'teno- 
'mego'nip  in  a'kA'cko'wawadtci  wi'mi'dtciwadtc  i'n  a'kA'ckimi'- 
dtciwadtci',  a'pwawini'ci'genigki'.  Cewa/n  a'pwawi'A''cita'iki'pu- 
10  dtca'cka 'gwiwa dtc* ' .  A'me'ckwigita'awa^tcip1'.  Wi'kegeniki'pu'dtc- 
awadtc  ane'tAp  a'kudtcawi'megukegene''siwadtci'.  A'kwiya- 
dtcipi'megu.  A'pwawinenodtca'tA'mowadtci\  Ne'ki'meg  anenii- 
A'kiwi'nigwan  i'nipi  wi' i'cikutAganetA'mowadtc1',  a'wawAne'cka- 
'iwadtciga'ipi  yo'w  aya'ipemate'siwadtci'.  Ini'ni  wa'dtci  to'tawu- 
15  dtc1',  wa'dtcipi  wawana'nemedtci'.  Agwiga/'ipi  kago''meg  i'cikete- 
mina'wudtcinni'. 

'O'ni  ni'co'nAmeg  a'witcigki'.  'O'n  ini'g  a'ne'kodtc  A’pi'tci- 
wawAne'cka'Agi  yow  aya'ipemate''siwadtc1'.  Ca'ckimegu'p  inigi  wi- 
'pwawineguta'Ti''awadtci'.  KAbotwepa'pe'  a'mamAtani'e'tiwa- 
20  dtc’\  A'pwawi'sAnAgi''towadtci'.  Wi'wi'se'niwadtci  me'ce'megu 
a'wapiwi'se'niwadtc1'.  Ca'ckidtca/'ipi  wi'pwawi'megu'u'wiya'Ane- 
guta''i'a'yadtcinni'.  'O'n  a'pwawi'A''cAmedtc  a'adtcimo'edtci'megu 
ne''ki  wi'pwawiwi''senidtc  ini'megu  ne''k  a'pwawi'A/'cAmedtci'. 
Ku'tAmogiga'i'p  ini  wi'ki'ki'kinutA'mowadtc1'.  NepimA'tAp  ini'meg 
25  a'ci'genigki'.  Me'teno'me'gup  a'kAna'wiwadtc*'.  I'n  a'kA'ckime'- 
nowadtci<. 


'O'ni  nakA'dtci  ne'so'nAmeg  a'witcigki\  Ini'gip  a'nawitepe'- 
'kinig  a'kwiwawananeti''sutcigki'.  Na/'kA  wi'se'niwen  a'wiiwanane- 
tAmowadtci'megu.  Ki'cinawitepe'ki'niginin  a'wawana'nemedtci'. 
30  Na/'kA  ne'p  inina/'ipi'  sanAgi''tdwadtci  wi'me'nowadtc1'.  “Ne'pi 
ni''mennuV’  a'iyo'wadtcin  a'wapi'adtci'mowadtci  wi'udtcime'_ 
nowadtc1'.  TcAtcawi''ip  ano'wawAgi  wi'me'nowadtc1'.  Me'teno'me'¬ 
gup  a'ta'pwawadtci  wi'udtcime'nowadtc  in  a'mc'na'edtc  A'ne  ki. 
“Ki'cidtca'wawananeti''soyAne  me'cena'  ma'ne  ki''mennu';”  .a'ine'- 
35  dtcipr'.  Na''kA  wi'wi'seni'wadtcini  menwitA'swi'meg  aA/'cAme^tc1'. 
A'pwawiwinwawA'ano'wawadtc1'.  Me'teno'tca'me'gupi  ne'p  ano- 
'ano'wawadtci  tcA'tcAwi'i. 


'O'ni  nyawo'nAmeg  a'witcigki'.  Ini'gipi  widtcawiwadtcigi'megu 
Aiyapa''ta'Anrli'.  Inigipi  pwawimegu-kago'i-'i'cine'ckimagAni'wi- 
40  tcigki\  WinwawA'megu  anemi'cita'awadtc  i'nip  anemi'ca'wiwadtc1'. 
Na'kani'gip  A'penadtci'meg  upyaniwi  a'a'wiwadtc1'.  A'nani'- 
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(it  had  to  be  done)  in  a  short  time.  It  was  not  as  they  desired.  It  is 
said  when  they  ate,  they  ate  plentifully,  but,  it  is  said,  (the  food)  did 
not  fill  their  bellies.  Water  was  what  they  drank.  As  they  drank 
it  disappeared.  Only  when  they  obtained  permission  to  drink  it  was 
not  so.  And  the  same  regarding  food.  If  they  did  not  ask  to  eat, 
when  they  took  it  it  disappeared.  It  is  said  that  only  when  they  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  eat  were 5  they  able  to  eat,  and  then  it  was  not  so. 
But,  it  is  said,  it  did  not  fill  their  bellies.  It  is  said  that  they  were 
discouraged.  It  is  said  that  some  tried  to  be  as  fast  as  possible  so  as 
to  have  their  bellies  filled  in  a  hurry.  It  is  said  that  it  was  worse  for 
them.  They  did  not  experience  the  taste  of  it.  As  long  as  the  earth 
exists  they  will  suffer  in  this  way,  as,  it  is  said,  they  were  bad  while 
they  were  alive.  That  is  why  they  were  treated  so,  and  why  they 
are  controlled.  They  are  not  pitied  at  all. 


Now  regarding  those  who  live  in  the  second  (wickiup).  Now  it  is 
said  that  these  were  next  in  order  of  wickedness  when  they  were  still 
alive.  Only  they  could  not  go  off  any  place.  Sometimes  they  would 
enjoy  themselves.  They  did  not  have  a  hard  time.  They  ate  any¬ 
thing  they  (pleased)  when  they  began  to  eat.  Only,  it  is  said,  no  one 
was  allowed  to  go  off  anywhere.  And  when  they  were  not  fed  they 
were  told  not  to  eat  as  long  as  they  were  not  fed.  It  is  said  that  they 
were  afraid  to  eat  prematurely,  defying  (the  injunction).  The  same 
happened  with  regard  to  water.  The  only  way  they  were  able  to 
drink  was  when  they  spoke  (i.  e.,  asked  permission).  Then  they 
could  drink. 

Now  regarding  those  dwelling  in  the  third  (wickiup).  It  is  said 
that  up  to  midnight  was  as  far  as  they  had  complete  control  of  them¬ 
selves.  And  they  had  control  of  the  food.  After  midnight  they  were 
controlled.  And  at  the  time  it  is  said  they  had  a  hard  time  getting 
water  to  drink.  When  they  said  among  themselves,  “  I  want  to  drink 
water,”  then  they  began  to  explain  why  they  should  drink.  Some¬ 
times  they  failed  to  get  permission  to  drink.  Only  when  they  told 
the  truth  why  they  should  drink,  were  they  given  a  little  to  drink. 
“After  you  have  control  of  yourself,  you  may  drink  plentifully,”  it  is 
said  they  were  told.  And  when  they  were  to  dine,  they  were  fed  a 
pleasing  amount.  They  did  not  fail  to  obtain  permission.  It  is  said 
that  water  was  the  only  thing  for  which  sometimes  they  failed  to  get 
permission. 

Now  regarding  those  dwelling  in  the  fourth  (wickiup).  These 
were  the  ones  living  with  Aiyapa'ta'A\  And  it  is  said  that  they  were 
the  ones  who  were  forbidden  nothing.  It  is  said  that  they  did  what¬ 
ever  they  pleased.  And  it  was  always  happy  where  they  dwelt. 
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miwadtci'.  Me'ce'megu  i'cimametadtca'  Ina''megu.  Wlnwa/w 
a'wawananetA/mowadtc1'.  Na/’kA  me'cemego'na'  na/'ina'  a'wapA- 
'kiwi/'towadtc  a'wa'sayanigk  nakAdtci  tepe^k1'.  Me'cemeguna/- 
'ina'  a'wIdtcanomegowadtciga/'megu  ini'n  Aiyapa/'ta'An111'.  A'kl- 
5 'cagudtci/megumenwitota/gowadtci'.  Na/'k  a'wawananetAmowa- 
dtci'megu  wl''awadtc  Ini'i  wawAne'ckame'eena''megu  a'klwiwapA'- 
mawadtci'.  TcAtcawk'ip  ane'tA  kuto'wawAg  a'a'wiwadtci  wfa'- 
winidtci'.  I'ni  wl'nAp  ano'wawAgki'.  CagwanemowA'gipi.  I'n 
anowawadtcinni'7  “  Wi'tA'ci'a'ci'enagkwe'.  Wknepwa/'ka/apima'1',” 
10  inapipa/pe'6',  “pwawiwanAmA'kwadtcime'to'sanenI'wiwa's  aya- 
'ime'to'sanenI/wiwadtci'.  Kcwa wanane tap wAma ' '  mAni  wi'Ata'pa'- 
nemagkwe'.  I'ni  mA'ni  wadtci'nyawenwi  pemi'a/wiyagkweV, 
inapipa'pe'e'. 

WawAne'cka'iwat  aylgi'meg  adtcimo'e'tIwAgki'.  I'ni  wa'dtci 
15  ne'cki'tlwadtci  wI'wawAne'cka/'iwadtci\  'O'n  Inu'g  Iniye  pyadtci- 
'ca'wiwadtci  me'to'sane'niwAg  a'ponimegoniwata'wi'i'ca/wiwadtci'. 
Inugi  me'cemego'n  u'wlya'  a'ne/po'idtci',  Apeno'Aga/'  me'cena'- 
'megu  Anemine'po'Iw'wA'.  Me'ce'megu  a'pk'tcigit  Anemi'megune'- 
pd'IwwA'.  A'gw  a'kwapya'setagate'e  mA'netow  ume'to'saneni- 
20  weni'naw  aiyA' kwime '  to ' sanenl '  wigin n  1 ' . 

'O'n  Inugi  ncpo/'idtcin  u'wIya'A  mA'n  anedtci',  “Na'i'7  inu'gi 
wa/'sayag  a'p6ninatAmati''soyAnni'.  Ca'cki'meg  a'cime'nwikegi 
kl'i'cinene'kanetA'.  Ka'tA  wawutAmi  kago'i  nene'kane'tAgAn"1'. 
'Apenawi'megu  a'cime'nwikegi  kl'i'cinene''kanetA'.  MA'nAdtca'i 
25Pama/'sigat  a'Anemine'ke/'cawadtc  i'ni  wl'mawitA'cime'to'sanenl'- 
wiyAnni'.  KenegwAne''senanA  kl'mawiwIdtcime'to'saue'mmawwA'. 
MA'nA  na/'kA  tcina'wamAtA  tca'g  ana'gomAtA  ka't  a'cimyane'- 
tegin  inanemI'yagAnni'.  Inu'g  a'wapi''kAnAdtc  a'gwi  na/'kA 
pete'gi  wawutAmi  wl'i'cinene'kane'mAdtcinni'.  Na/'kA  ka'tA 
30pete'gi  wI'ina'pAmAdtc  inanemI'yagAnni\  Na/'kA  mA'nA  me'to- 
'sanenlwA  me'sotawi  pete'g  i'einene'kanemI'yagAnni\  MA'n 
anemi'ci'ca'ck  a'cimenwi'genigki'.  Ka'tA  ki'nA  kago''megu  i'cim- 
yanane'tAgAn  a'pAnapA'tAmAni  niA'ni  wa/'sayawwi\  Ini'ku'  wl- 
itegi  mA'nA  me'to'sanenIwwA'.  A'gwi  ne'ci'kA  ki'nA  mA'n  Inug 
35  ite'yAni  wI'i'cine'ci''kAnep6'i'yAninni'.  Wl'pwawidtcaina'i'akwA'- 
mAtAg  i'nanemmi\  MA'ni  wI'i'ca'wiyAnni'.  Ca'Aki  wl'pwawi'a- 
'kwA'a'kwAmAtA'mowadtci  'i'nanemi  kl''kanAgki'7  mA'ni  mAdtcA'pe'- 
naweni  wl'pwawima'ce'ka'gwiwadtci  'i'nanemmi\  Me'ce'megu'ca'- 
'cki  wI'tA'cime'tome'to'sanenI'wiwadtci  kl'ina'inane'mawAgki'. 
40  A'penawe'megu  kl'nene'kanetA  mA'kwa^tc1'.  Inugi  mA'ni 
a'pAnapA'tAmAni  mA'ni  wH/'sayawwi'.  Ka/tA'7  'mA'ni  tanl'na' 


itowate  maVgi  nIdtcime'to'sane'niwAgki'/  ka'tA  inanemI'yagAnni'. 
MA'ni dtca'  a'cimedtci'dtcimig  maA'g  aiyo''  pyadtciwapA'me'kigi 
ne'sa'mawAni  pya'to'kig  awAta'Vkigi  wI'awAta'woniAdtc  Aiyapa'- 
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They  had  a  great  time  dancing.  It  was  enjoyable  every  way.  They 
had  control  of  it.  At  any  time,  day  or  night,  they  began  to  have 
their  sports.  Even  Aiyapa'taA'  played  with  them.  He  treated 
them  as  nicely  as  possible.  They  were  allowed  to  visit  the  bad  ones. 
Sometimes,  it  is  said,  some  tried  to  get  permission  for  (the  evil  ones) 
to  live  where  they  themselves  lived.  It  is  said  that  they  failed  to 
obtain  permission.  It  is  said  that  they  (the  manitous)  were  unwilling. 
They  said,  “They  will  get  you  to  be  like  they  are.”  They  would  be 
told,  “They  are  being  made  intelligent  because  they  did  not  live 
quietly  while  they  were  alive.  You  have  full  power  to  pick  (the 
place  where  you  will  go).  That  is  why  you  live  in  four  different 
wickiups,”  6  they  would  be  told. 

They  also  told  each  other  if  they  were  bad.  That  is  why  they 
forbade  each  other  to  be  bad.  And  to-day  the  people  cease  doing 
as  they  had  been  doing.  To-day  any  one  dies,  even  children  die. 
So  do  people  of  any  age.  Their  life  does  not  extend  as  far  as  the 
manitou  planned  it  to  extend. 


And  to-day  when  anyone  dies,  he  is  told:  “Now  this  day  you  have 
ceased  to  see  daylight.  Think  only  of  what  is  good.  Do  not  think 
of  anything  uselessly.  You  must  think  all  the  time  of  what  is  good. 
You  will  go  and  live  where  the  One  who  Shines  continues  to  set. 
You  must  go  and  live  with  our  nephew  (sister’s  son).  And  do  not 
think  evil  toward  these  your  relatives,  all  to  whom  you  are  related. 
When  you  start  to  leave  them  this  day  you  must  not  think  backwards 
of  them  with  vain  (regret).  And  do  not  think  of  looking  back  at 
them.  And  do  not  think  backward  of  this  people  in  general.  Only 
think  of  them  this  way,  in  a  way  that  is  good.  And  do  not  feel 
badly  because  you  have  lost  sight  of  this  daylight.  That  will  happen 
to  (all)  the  people.  This  does  not  happen  to-day  to  you  alone,  so 
that  you  thus  be  alone  when  you  die.  Bless  (the  people)  so  that 
they  may  not  be  sick.  This  is  what  you  will  do.  Bless  your  friends 
so  that  they  be  not  sick,  that  this  evil  sickness  strike  them  not. 
You  must  merely  bless  them  so  that  they  may  live  as  mortals  here. 
You  must  always  think  kindly.  To-day  you  have  lost  sight  of  this 
daylight.  Do  not  think,  ‘I  wish  the  people  would  also  do  this.’ 
Such  is  the  message  these  send  who  have  come  here  to  see  you,  who 
bring  tobacco,  the  ones  who  send  tobacco  as  a  message  to  you  so 
that  you  may  transmit  it  to  Aiyapa  ta'A‘.  Life  is  what  they  shall 
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'ta'An  A'sa'mawAn111'.  Pemate'  siweni  'megu  i'nidtca'  wl'i'ci- 

kAno t a 'm awA d tc 1 ' .  Fni  wi'inAdtc  iya'  pAgAmigapawinu'tawAt 

Aiya'pa'ta'A<:  ‘maA'gi  wl'n  iya''i  wa'dtci  pyadtcikatemagi- 
'kAnAgig  A'kwitA/'kAmigi  maA'n  une'sama'wawAni  nepyadtcawAta'- 
5'egogki'.  Cewa'nA  kenwa'ci'megu  wi’me’to'saneni'wiwadtci 
ki'inane'awAg  ma'A'ni  wane'sama'witcigki'.’  I'ni  wi'  imvdtc 
Aiya'pa'ta'  iya/'i  p  AgAmigapawinu '  tawA  te ' .  Fni  wl'i'ci'megu- 

wl ' ciginene' kane ' t AmAn111 ' .  MA'n  ini  ni'nA  ‘menwilii'an1"1  /  wil- 
dtc  i'nenan111'.  Inidtca/'megu  kP'i'caw  ii'nenan111'.  Inugi/mAni 
10  mamedtcina/'megu  ni'n  a'kAkAno'nenan111'.  Fni  wi'ponikAnonena- 
nini  tcinawa'menanne'.” 

'Fnni':  “Na'i',  sA'kA'Amawu''ku;  na'i  ki'pAgitA'mawapwA  ne'sa'- 
mawAnni'.”  A'miwi'gapadtci  kl'cikAkA'nonaP'.  O'ni  pe’ki'megu 
tcina'wamatA  mene''t  a'pAgitA,mawadtc  A'sa'mawAn  a’kA/nonadtci 
IStAga'wi:  “Ma'iia  A'!samawA  kfpAgi'tAmone  kenwa/'ci  wl'me'to’sa- 
nenl'wiyan111'.  Ki'ina'nemmi'.”  Fn  a/'ina^tc1'. 


'Oni  na/'kA  me'cemego'na'  anetA  kAno'nawAgki' :  “MA'n  inu'g 
A^samawA  ketawAta'ene  wi'awA'tawAdtci  kenegwrAne ' '  senan  nA ' . 
MAnidtca'  a'cinAtawane'tAman111',  kenwa/'ci  wl'me'to'sanenl'- 
20wiyanni',  pa'ci'megu  wi'nA  nO'Hc1',  ke/-kyaiyanni'.  Fni  pe/-ki 
natawane'tAman111'.  Inidtca'mA'nA'A  wa'dtc  awAta''enani  wi'awA'- 
tawAdtci  kenegwAne^senanA  nene'sa'mawAn11''.  Inidtca/'megu  ki'- 
'inaw  a' cinA tawiine ' t  Amanni ' ,  ma'netowA  u'tA'kim  a'Anemikugwa- 
'kinagwA'tenigki',  wi'Anemikugwa'kapAtAmanni',  kenwa'ci'meg 
25  aiyo'l  wl'tA'ciwIdtcime'to'saneni'gayanni'.” 

O'ni  na/'kA  kutA'g  a'kA/nonadtci' :  “A''samawA  nm/nA  ketawA'- 
ta'ene  kenwa'ci'’ci  wl'me'to'saneni'wiyan111'/’  Fni  me'cemego'na' 
a'cikAno'nawadtc  A'sa/mawAni  pagitAma'watcigki',  me'ce'meg 
P'kwawAgiga'i  ne'niwAgi  me'ce'megu  ka'ckikA'nawitA'. 

30  'O'n  i'kwawA  a’ne'po’idtc  a'kAkAnonedtci  mA'n  a'cikAkA'none- 
dtc!':  “Na'i' tcinawamenan  inugi' mAn  a'kwAmAtA'mowen  a'maiya- 
'cka/gwiyAnni'.  Fni  mA'n  inugi  wadtci  nep5''iyAnni\  Iva/tA  dtca' 
kago''  a'cimya'neteg  i'cita'agAni  nene'kanetAmawi'yagAni  tca'g 
ana'gomAtA  me'cewa'mego'na'i  me'to'sane'niwwA'.  Ca'cki'megu 
35  ki'wigadtcinene''kanetA  wi'Anemi ' '  aiyAni  wi'mawi'ugwi''siyAnni', 
Aiya/pa'ta'A'.  A'cimegume'nwikeg  i'ni  wi'Anemi'cinene'kanetA- 
matP'soyAn111'.  Ki'Ata'penA'megu  menwita/'agAn111'.  Ma'A'ni  na''k 
A'sa'mawAn  awAta/'e'kigi  kI'wl'cigi'm8gukAnotAma'wawAgki'. 
Keteminaw  Ape'no'A'.  Ka'tA  wa'wutAmi  pete'g  i'cinene'kiinetA- 
40  mawi'yagAn  ume'to'sanem'wenwawwi'.  Ka'tA  na/'kA  pete'gi  wi- 
'ina'pAmAdtc  i'cita/'a'kAn111'.  Ca'cki'megu  wl'mawi'ugwi''semAtA 
kl'nene'ka'nemawwA'.  Wl'i'ci'megumenwina'wa'Adtc1'.  Fni  wi'i- 
'cinene'kane'tAmAn111'.  Na/'kA  ma'A'ni  tA''sw  awA'ta'e'k  une¬ 
'sama'wawAni  ki'wi'cigi'megukAnotAma'wawAgki'.  lya/'megu 
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especially  and  particularly  ask  him  for.  This  is  what  you  shall  say 
to  Aiyapa'ta'A'  when  you  arrive  yonder  and  stand  before  him:  'They 
whom  I  left  in  wretchedness  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  send  this 
tobacco  by  me  as  a  message.  But  you  shall  bless  them  so  that  they 
whose  tobacco  this  is  shall  live  long.’  You  shall  say  that  to  Aiya- 
pa'ta'A'  when  you  arrive  yonder  and  stand  before  him.  You  yourself 
will  thus  think  strongly  of  it.  This  is  why  I  say  to  you,  'Think 
well.’  And  so  you  shall  do  as  I  tell  you.  To-day  is  the  last  time 
I  shall  speak  to  you.  Now  I  shall  cease  speaking  to  you,  my  relative.” 


Then  (the  speaker  addresses  the  people) :  “Come,  make  an  offering 
to  him;  throw  tobacco  for  him.”  Then  the  one  who  had  finished 
speaking  moves  from  where  he  is  standing.  Then  one  closely  related 
to  (the  dead)  first  throws  tobacco  for  him  and  speaks  a  little  to  him: 
“I  throw  this  tobacco  for  you  so  that  I  may  live  long.  Bless  me 
that  way.”  He  says  that  to  him. 

Then  a  number  of  others  speak  to  him:  “This  day  I  give  you  this 
tobacco  as  message  for  you  to  take  to  our  nephew.  That  is  what  I 
desire,  that  I  may  live  long,  that  I  may  reach  old  age.  That  is  what 
I  especially  desire.  And  this  is  why  I  send  my  tobacco  by  you  to 
our  nephew.  So  you  will  tell  him  what  I  desire,  namely,  that  I  may 
continue  to  see  this  earth  of  the  manitou  as  it  changes  its  appearance 
(i.  e.,  seasons),  that  I  may  live  here  a  long  time  with  mortals.” 


And  then  another  speaks  to  him:  “I  send  this  tobacco  by  you 
that  I  may  live  long.”  That  is  how  any  one  spoke  to  (the  dead)  of 
those  who  threw  away  tobacco  for  him,  any  one,  a  woman  or  a  man, 
any  one  able  to  speak  to  him. 

Now  when  a  woman  is  spoken  to  when  she  dies,  this  is  how  she  is 
addressed:  “Now  my  relative,  this  day  sickness  has  stricken  you. 
This  is  why  you  died.  Do  not  think  anything  evil,  do  not  think  this 
toward  any  one  of  all  your  relatives,  or  any  person.  You  must 
merely  carefully  think  of  where  you  are  going,  that  you  are  going  to 
have  a  son  (sister’s  son),  Aiyapata  A'.  You  are  to  think  only  what 
is  good  about  yourself.  You  are  to  take  up  a  pleasant  thought. 
And  you  are  to  speak  firmly  to  (Aiyapa'ta'A')  for  those  who  send  this 
tobacco  by  you.  Have  pity  upon  the  children.  Do  not  uselessly 
think  back  of  their  lives.  And  do  not  think  of  looking  back  at  them. 
You  will  merely  think  of  the  one  to  whom  you  are  going,  to  have 
him  for  your  son.  In  that  way  you  will  gladden  him.  You  will 
think  that  way.  And  you  will  speak  firmly  for  as  many  as  sent 
their  tobacco  by  you.  When  you  arrive  yonder  you  will  speak  to 
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i'cipyanu'tawAte  ki'kA'nonawA  kegwk's  Aiya/pa'ta'A  .  Ka/tA 
ku'setawi'yagAnni'.  I'n  a'inenani  tcinawa'menan116',  inu'gi  mA'n 
a'kAno  'nenani  mamedtcina' 1 ' .  Ki '  wi' cigi dtca '  megunene'  kanetA 
nu'n  a'cikAno'nenan111'.  I'nni',  i'nnI',”  a'i'dtci  kakA'nonatA\ 

5  O'ni  pe'ki'megu  tcinawamat  a'mene'tAmipAgitA'mawadtei 
nenotawine'sa 'ma\VAnni' .  Ki'cipAgitAmo'wadtcini  pe''ki  tcinawa'- 
matcigki',  'o'ni  me'cemego'na'in  a’pAgitAma/wawadtci'.  Teinawa'- 
matan  a ' k a '  cki  k  a  'n awi d tc 1 '  “KAn5ne/'ku'”  i'n  a/'inadtci  neno'- 
tawa'A  'O'n  ane't  a'kAno'nawadtci\  MA'n  a'nawadtc'':  “Na'i', 
10  nete''kwaiyomme',  mA'n  A^samawA  ketawAta'enne\  MA/nidtca' 
wl/'inAdtci  wI'mawi'ugwi''semAte\  'MaA'ni  pyadtcawAta/'idtcinniy 


ki''inawwA',  ‘  a'ke'kyaweniwinigidtca'i  ki'ina/nemawwAy  ki''inawwA' 


I'n  a'nawadtc  i''kwawAnni'. 

'O'n  ane'tA  mA'n"',  “Na'i'  nete''kwaiyornme',  inu'g  a'wapu''sa- 
15yAni  kegwi'seg  a/'aiyAnni',  mA'n  a'cinAtawane'tAmanni\  Wi'tapA- 
'kwi'megumenwiwidtcime'to'saneni'wiyanni',  a'ke'kyaweniwigi'megu, 
ki'i'nanemmi'.  I'ni  wi''inAdtci  kegwk's  Aiya'pa'ta'  iya/'i  pyanu'- 
tawAte  nete''kwaiyomme\”  I'n  a'nawadtc  ane'tA\ 

Ini'megu  i'cini''cw  a/'eikegi  tcipaiya'i'kwawA  a'kAkA'nonedtci'. 

20  'O'ni  mA'n  a'pI'tA'udtc  a'ca'wiwadtci  me'to'sane'niwAgki\ 
Negu'ti  nepo''idtcin  a'adtcimo'edtci  mami'cAmawa'tA'.  A'kwago'- 
'otAgi  mami'cA'mawat  a'ke'kA'wadtci'megu  a'ci''sonidtci\  Ma'h 
a'dtci  nyawenwi'megu.  A'ki'cine'po'idtc  i'niyA  a'ke''kA'udtc  a/'ci- 
sudtci'.  Nyawenwi'megu  a'kwago'o'tAmegki\  A'niba/'cimedtci', 
25  mayowi'senigin  in  a'ai'yowadtci  kiga'nutcigki'.  Ne'kAnitepe'kwi'- 
megon  a'kiga'nowadtci'. 

'O'ni  w&pA'nigini  maml'cAmawa'tan  a'maiyawi'Ano''kanedtc 
a’  kegy  e '  'kA '  wa  dtci  wi '  a  '  semi '  e  'gu  dtci ' 1 ' .  Ki '  ci'megu-tcagi-ke-gye- 

'kA''wadtcinni',  '5'ni  ki'ganutA';  “Na'i'  nAtawinanagwa'gku'/’  i'n 
30  a/'inadtci\  'O'n  Ini'g  a'penope'nowadtci  pwawi ' Ano ' ka 'ne dtcig ki ' . 
Ano'kanedtcigiga'  ina'megbn  a'a'wiwadtci'. 


'O'ni  po'siwa'saya'niginni<,  "Na'i',  i'niyapi  wfmawiwane''ka- 
yagkwe'/’  i'n  a''inedtc  l'niyag  a'pemito''kenedtc''.  “Au',”  a'i'- 
yowadtcA  'O'ni  tcipaiyA'kig  a''awadtc  a'mawiwane,'kawadtci'. 
35  Napo'i'tanA  tcinawamadtci'  a'A'pinidtc  i'n  a'tApidtci'.  Agwi  me- 
'cemego'na'1',  inaAnegu  ke''tcine  neguta''  'A'piwwA'.  Inig  ini 
ano'ka/netcig  a' wane ' ' kawa dtci ' .  O'ni  maya'wi'Anb ''kanetA'  ea- 
cki'meg  a'A''ci'todtc  a'tAne'kwa'cinidtci  me'te'gwi  wi'nemA'- 
tanigki\  Ini'megu'  ca/'ck  a/'cawi'HcA  'O'  i'n  ano'kanadtci'  a'tA- 
40  'cinAna’imadtci'.  A'cimadtci'megu  i'n  anemi'ca'winOtcA 
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your  son  Aiyapa'ta'A'.  Do  not  be  afraid  (to  talk)  to  him.  That  is 
what  I  say  to  you  when  speaking  this  day  to  you  for  the  last  time, 
my  relative.  Bear  firmly  in  mind  what  I  tell  you.  That  is  all,”  the 
speaker  says. 

Then  those  closely  related  to  her  are  the  first  to  throw  away  Indian 
tobacco  for  her.  After  those  closely  related  to  her  had  thrown  away 
tobacco  for  her,  then  any  one  threw  away  tobacco  for  her.  What¬ 
ever  relative  is  able  to  speak  says  to  the  Indians,  “Speak  to  her.” 
Then  some  speak  to  her.  And  this  is  what  they  say  to  her :  “Now  my 
sister,7 1  send  this  tobacco  by  you.  This  is  what  you  are  to  tell  to 
him  who  is  going  to  be  your  son.  You  will  say  to  him,  ‘You  are 
to  bless  this  one  who  sends  (tobacco)  by  me  with  old  age,’  you  will 
say  that  to  him.” 

That  is  what  they  said  to  a  woman. 

And  some  said  this,  “Now  my  sister,7  as  you  walk  away  this  day, 
going  to  your  son’s,  this  is  what  I  desire.  That  I  live  comfortably 
with  (my  fellow  mortals),  reaching  an  old  age,  bless  me  so.  So  you 
shall  say  to  your  son  Aiyapa'ta'A'  when  you  come  unto  him,  my 
sister7.”  That  is  what  some  said  to  her. 

There  are  two  ways  of  addressing  a  dead  woman. 

And  this  is  what  the  people  do  when  they  bury  the  dead.  When 
one  dies,  the  one  who  is  to  serve  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  for  him  is 
told.  The  one  serving  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  cries  it  out  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  specifying  what  the  name  of  the  (dead)  was.  He 
says  this  four  times.  When  a  person  has  died  his  name  will  be  given. 
It  is  cried  out  four  times.  And  when  the  death-wake  is  held  those 
celebrating  the  feast  of  the  gens  use  the  wailing  songs.  They  hold 
the  gens  festival  all  night  long. 

The  next  day  whoever  is  serving  as  ceremonial  attendant  is  first 
summoned,  and  he  selects  those  (who  are  to  be  employed  in  digging 
the  grave)  by  whom  he  will  be  helped.8  After  he  appoints  all,  the 
one  giving  the  gens  festival  says  to  him,  “Now  you  may  each  depart.” 
Then  every  one  of  those  who  are  not  engaged  (to  dig  the  grave)  go 
home.  Those  engaged  stay  there. 

Then  after  it  is  full  daylight  they  are  told,  “Well,  eventually  we 
shall  go  and  dig  the  grave,”  when  they  are  awakened.  “All  right,” 
they  say  among  themselves.  Then  they  go  to  a  cemetery  and  dig  a. 
grave.  The  dead  is  (placed)  where  (dead)  relatives  are.  It  is  not 
anywhere,  he  is  nearby.  Those  employed  dig  the  grave.  And  the 
head  man  merely  makes  a  stick  which  will  stand  upright  at  the  head 
(of  the  dead) .  That  is  all  he  does.  And  he  oversees  those  employed. 
They  do  as  he  says. 


7  Reverential. 


3  Free  translation. 
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A'ponipItA/'wawadtc  i,'kwawAgki'.  Uwi'ya'Ani  napo’i'nidtcini 
neniwAgimego'n  Inu'g1"'.  I/!k\vawAg  aya’ina  ipItA,'wawadtci  niipo- 
'i/nidtci’i  ke'tcine'e'megu  'A''sawAgkl\  Ne'niwAgi  ki’ciwapipItA'- 
'wawadtc  Inina 'niA'klg  a'A'se'tlwa^tc1'.  Awa's  kn  a'clmenwimenwi- 
5 'ci/nowadtc  a'poni'Amu'Amu/gowadtc  uwkya'a'1'.  WlnwawAga/ '  k- 
'lcwawAg  aya'ipItA/'wawadtci  napo'knidtci'  A/mu'Amugoniwa,'ip 
uwiya'a'a’’'. 

Na'kA/dtci  negute'nwipi  mlga'tlwAg  lyik'ipi  tcIpaiyA’klgi  tA^ci 
'a,utene/tlwadtci  miwenA/mowadtci'.  “NknAma'kyo'wani  wl- 
10  'awiya/ne'13',”  a'i/tlwadtc1'.  Kageya/'megu  a'mawinAne/tIwadtci'. 
I'n  a'ca/wiwadtci'. 

O'ni  kl'cipItA'wadtcin  a'wA/dtca'edtc  a'wl'se/niwadtci'.  Nya- 
wugunime'gup  a'pemiwA/dtca'edtc1'.  A'Anagwinigkmegu  a’wl- 
'se/niwadtci'.  A'tA'ciwadtciga/'megu  a'pitA/Vawadtc  Ini'ni  niipo- 
15  'knidtcinn1',  Inime'gup  aiyatA<s(k'puwadtci'.  Niga/ni'Ano/'kanet 
Ini'  a'tA'swi'Anagwinigin  a’klwinAtomadtc  ano'ka/nadtci'i'.  'O'ni 
nyRwugunagAte'nigin  a'tAgwinA'tomadtci  na'ikAnakAna'wi''nidtcinni'. 
Ea'ciwl'seni'nidtcm  Ini'pln  a'wapikAnakA'nawidtci  na'etu'namutA'. 
A'cidtcimego,niye  a'cikAnona''sonidtci  nepo'i'nidtc  A'cidtcima'- 
20  'megu  a'iAikAnakA'nawktc1'.  Kl'cetunamudtc  In  a'penope'nowa- 
dtc1'.  A'poniwA/dtca'edtc  a'kI'cinyawugunagAtenigki'. 
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Women  have  ceased  burying  (the  dead).  When  any  one  dies 
to-day  men  (bury  them).  When  women  still  were  in  the  habit  of 
burying  the  dead,  they  placed  them  near  (the  surface  of  the  earth). 
After  the  men  began  to  bury  them,  they  placed  each  other  deeper. 
(The  dead)  lay  much  more  comfortably  as  they  are  no  longer  eaten 
by  any  little  (animals).  And  when  women  still  buried  the  dead, 
they  were  eaten  by  any  little  (animals) . 

Now  once,  it  is  said,  they  fought  against  each  other  at  the  grave  on 
account  of  the  goods  to  be  distributed.0  “It  will  be  mine,”  they  said 
to  each  other.  Later  on  they  went  at  each  other.  That  is  what 
they  did. 

After  they  have  buried  (the  dead),  (meals)  are  cooked  for  them  and 
they  eat.  For  four  days,  it  is  said,  meals  are  cooked  for  them.  In 
the  evening  they  eat.  As  many  as  there  were  who  buried  the  dead 
so  many  feast.  The  chief  one  employed  goes  around  for  the  number 
of  evenings  summoning  those  employed.  On  the  fourth  day  he  also 
summons  some  one  who  knows  how  to  give  a  speech.  After  they 
have  eaten,  it  is  said,  the  one  who  knows  how  to  speak  begins  speak¬ 
ing.  He  speaks  exactly  as  the  dead  was  spoken  to  (in  the  cemetery). 
After  he  has  given  his  speech  all  go  home.  After  the  fourth  day 
meals  are  no  longer  cooked  for  them. 


»  Free  translation. 
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KA'O'  MA'NI  A/DTCIMONI  A'CATCAWIWATE'E'YATUGE  NA- 
'CAWAI'YE  ME'TO'SANE'NIWAG  A'NE'PO'PTC  U'WlYA'A'. 

NA'cawaiye  yatu'ge  negu'ti  kAbo'tw  a'wapi'a'kwA'mAtAgi  me- 
'to'saneniwwA'.  Pe'ki'meg  a'ke,'tca'kwA/mAtAgki'.  Kageya/megu 
kAbo'tw  a'ne/p5'idtci'.  Na/'ina'  napo/'idtcin  a'nAgA'monidtc  a/'ci- 
'sudtc  a'ci'so/nidtci'i'.  Na'kAnitepe'kwe'meg  a'nAgA/mowadtc 
SPnina'*'.  W&pAnig  Iniyatu'ge  kA^ke'caw  a'Ata'penA'ge'  a'wa/- 
'cl'udtc  negu'ti  nenlwA  wanegwa'it  Ini'ni  nap6'Pnidtcinni'.  Negu/ti 
na/'kA  nA'gAmbn  a/'aiyodtc  a’ute'uteAawiPtc''. 

Ne'kAnipepbnwe'meg  a'mA'kA'tawPtc  a'nAtawa/nema  une'- 
gwa'An  a'ciwapinepo'Pnigwan"1'.  Me'cena^megu  kAbo'tw  a'nepa- 
10  dtc  a'keteminaVe'sPtc1'.  KAboYwe  negu't  a'kAno'negudtci  wa- 
wiya'ini'gwa'inn!'.  “Na'P,”  a/'iguYc*',  “agwima'  u'wIya'A  wi- 
'kagiganenI/widtcinniV,  a'iguteVyatugke\  “Na'P,  mAnidtca'  wi'i- 
'ca/wiyAnniV,  a/'igiPtc1'.  “  A'A'smnipo'sota  Vimya'cita/'ayAni 

tcIna'wamAt  a'ne'po’Ptci  kl'Ata/'penawAdtca'  wl'napane'moyAn 
15  anag5mAdtci/megu  Pni  wI'inago'mAp',”  a/'inedtci\  “I'ni  wl'i'ca'- 
wiyAnni'.  Iniga'  me'teno'ayPgi  wi'udtcitapA/'kwipyadtci  ke'tcIpamA 
mAnA/-k  aya'aiyaiyagkwe',”  a/'inedtci  nenIwwA\  “  Pni  wadtc  P'cawi- 
dtci  tclnaVamAG'/’  a/'inedtci'.  I 'nip  a/nedtc1',  “MA'niga' 
pwawlni’  inAno kyayAn116' ,  wl  ‘  wile  'go  w!wwA ' .  UViya'  a/'nepeg 

20  a'pwawinAna'I/'ka'sudtc  u'wIya'A  wIte'gowIwwA';”  a/'inedtci'. 
“  Kekl'cikudtci'adtcimo'egu'wawAgi  kenegwa'wawAgki',  WP'sA'ka'A 
kekf ci'adtcimo'e,guwawwA'/’  a/'ineYc1'.  “Pe'nawigkeV’  a/'inedtci\ 
Pn  a'cike'kanetAmwi,'egudtci'.  “Negu'ti  me'to'sa/nenlwA  kl'mi- 
'ca/dtci'awwA',”  a/’inedtci'.  Teagi'meg  a'inadtci'mo'edtci  nenI'wwA'. 
25  Tnidtca/'yatuge  kAbo'twe  na/'ina'  a'pe'nawig  a'wapi'ci'cA'cI'ca- 
dtci'.  Mane'megu  mldtci'pa'a'  a/'ne'sadtci',  pe'cege^siwa'1'. 

Na/'kA  nil 'cate ''si  wen  a'ckigenigi'megu  'ai'yowAgki\  Ini'megu' 
ca/'cki  ne'ta'wi  'a/yowadtci'.  MA'ni  ka'tci'genig  a'ai'yowadtc 
lya/'ipa/pe'e  tA^'ci  mAni'e'tIwAgki'.  “NlnAma''  niAni  neta/'wi- 
30  'emmiV’  itiwAgipa'pe'e  mA'ni  tcIpaiyi'u'ce'kl'tagAn  a'aiyo'e'trwa- 
dtci'.  Me'todtci  tatA'gi  mi'n  aya'ipema/te'sidtci  me'to'sane'niw 
u'ce'ki'tagAn  a'aiyodtcipa'pe'e'.  Inidtca/'ip  a'ci'genig  a'aiyo'e'- 
tiwadtci  mA'ni'etiwAgipa'pe'e'.  Pn  anadtci/mowadtc1'. 

Penawinigiyatugan  a'nAna'P'tate'6'.  “WapA'g  I'm  wi'pe'no'Ag 
35  Adtca/'megu  ne'tcIpammA',”  aAnaYc1'.  NenI'wA  pe'kuta'inig 
a'nA/tomadtci  wl'u'ce/'kl'etA'.  Negutugu'n  i'c  a'nawAdtci'A/'cAme- 
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NOW  THIS  IS  THE  STORY  OF  WHAT  IT  SEEMS  THE  PEOPLE 
DID  A  LONG  TIME  AGO  WHEN  ANY  ONE  DIED. 

It  seems  that  long  ago  a  person  fell  ill.  He  was  very  ill.  And 
soon  he  died.  When  he  died  those  of  the  same  gens  as  he  sang. 
They  sang  all  night  long  at  the  place.  The  next  day  one  man  whose 
nephew  (sister’s  son)  the  dead  had  been,  took  charcoal  and  painted 
his  face.  He  used  one  song  when  he  fasted  several  days  at  a  time. 


He  fasted  the  entire  winter  as  he  desired  to  know  how  his  nephew 
had  died.  Soon  while  sleeping  one  time,  he  was  blessed.  Soon  he 
was  addressed  by  one  (person)  whoever  it  may  have  been.  “Now,” 
he  was  told,  “  no  one  will  live  forever,”  is  what,  it  seems,  he  was  told. 
“Now  this  is  what  you  are  to  do,”  he  was  told.  “As  you  feel  too  badly 
over  your  relative  who  is  dead,  you  shall  take  (some  one)  in  place 
of  (the  one  dead)  to  whom  you  will  be  related  as  you  were  to  (the 
one  dead),”  he  was  told.  “That  is  what  you  are  to  do.  And  that 
also  is  the  only  way  your  corpse  will  reach  the  place  where  you  (dead 
people)  go,”  the  man  was  told.  “That  is  why  it  happened  to  your 
relative,”  he  was  told.  Then,  it  is  said,  he  was  told,  “If  you  do  not 
perform  this  (ceremony),  he  will  become  an  owl.  When  any  one 
dies,  when  he  is  not  attended  to,  he  becomes  an  owl,”  he  was  told. 
“Your  nephews  (sister’s  sons),  Wi'sA'ka'A'  (and  Aiyapa'ta'A<)  have 
instructed  you  fully,”  1  he  was  told.  “In  summer,”  he  was  told. 
That  is  how  he  was  instructed.  “You  are  to  dress  one  person  in 
finery,”  he  was  told.  The  man  was  given  instruction  in  all  details. 

And,  it  seems,  when  it  was  summer,  he  began  continuously  to 
hunt.  He  killed  much  game,  such  as  deer. 

And  they  used  only  new  finery.  That  is  the  only  kind  they  used. 
When  they  used  old  clothing  over  there  they  would  take  it  from 
each  other.  “This  is  my  property,”  they  would  say  to  each  other 
when  they  used  the  corpse’s  clothing.  It  was  as  if  they  would  use 
the  clothing  of  a  person  still  alive.  Now  truly,  it  is  said,  when  they 
used  each  other’s  clothing  of  that  sort  they  would  take  it  away  from 
each  other.  That  is  what  they  relate. 

In  summer  he  (the  uncle)  got  ready  for  an  adoption  feast.  “To¬ 
morrow  I  shall  let  my  dead  go,”  he  said  to  them  (the  people).  At 
night  a  man  was  summoned  to  be  adopted.  One  day  .(before  the 


i  It  is  difficult  to  render  the  sentence  quite  literally  in  English. 
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^c1'.  " WapAgina/wA'kwagke';’’  a/'inedtci'.  Agwi'ga  aAtcimo'e- 

dtcini  wl'’pyat5dtc  uto'eki'tagAnni'.  Wa'pAnigi  nawA^kwanigi 
na/'k  a'nA/tomedtci  wiVl/'senidtci  wi'nAna'I/'ta'edtci'.  A'wapi- 
nAna'I/'ta'edtci'.  Ka'o'ni  nenlWA  negu't  a'pftci'megutAneWna-1 
5 mudtc  a'pI'tcinAna'i'ta/'emedtci'.  MAnigii'  anetu/namudtci' :  “Na'i7, 
mA'ni  wa'dtc  Ata'penenegi  wI'An6'ka/nenegki\  Ma'ii  ano''kane- 
'kA  wI'tcIna/wamAdtci'.”  Iniyatu'g  a'nate'e  ka/nonatA'.  “Ma'ii 
utcl'pamAn  ana'g5madtci  wiina'gome'k1'.  Inipi'megu  wiVpI- 
'tanemAdtci'megu  tclnawama ' dtci' 1 ' .  I'ni  wa'dtc  Ata''pene'ki  wl- 
10  'tcInawamAdtci7’  a/'inedtc  I'nA  wa'ce''kl'etA\  “  Kl'papitigawA- 
dtcidtca'  A'penadtci'megu,”  I'n  a'nedtc  A,ckidtca/'  tatAg  i'n  a'A- 
'ckitA'cikAkA'nonedtc  I'nA  wa'ce''kl'etA\ 


I'ni  kl'ci/'ta'edtci  na''kA  wa'ce''kl' etA';  I'ni  na'dtci  me'tcl'g 
a'nawAdtcine'mA,sudtci'.  Ka'o'n  u'ne'keg  a'ku'naWAn  a'sogenAta- 
15  'edtc  A'cigAnine'k  a'so'genadtci  nen5ta'wiAnni',  me'to'dtci  tatA'g 
a'awA'tawadtc  Aiyapa/'ta'Anni\  I'n  i'ciwapi  ka'6'nidtca/'yatuge 
kanakA'nawit  a'wapikAnawite'6'.  “Na'i,  Inugi  mA'n  a'wapu''sa- 
'e'ki  tcInawa'mAdtcig  a'na'se''kawAdtci  kenegwAne''senan  Aiya'pa- 


'ta'A\  Ca''kidtca'  mA'kwa/dtci  kl'witA'mawawwA',  'mAni  wl'n 
20a''ciwadtc  A'kwitA''kAmigi  wadtci'kA'nAgigki'/ ”  a''inedtci',  “‘A'sa/- 
mawAn  a'pyadtcikeginedtcawu'sa/'iwadtci';  mA'ni  na/'kA  wl'se'¬ 
niwen111'/”  a/'inedtci'.  “MA'kwa/dtci  wI'wapu''sayAni  ke''kyawen 
I'ni  wI'i'ci'A'pi''kAnAdtei  ma'A'gi  tcmawa'mAtcigki'.  Wl'klwi'u- 
'kuna'gapadtci  wl'adtcimwi''tawAdtci  na'kA/dtci  mA'ni  wl'se'niwen 
25  ayl'gki\  I'ni  wi'ine''cko'sudtci  wI'nAkudtci  wfmaiyawita'pe'sitA 
kenegwAne''senannA'/’  a/’inedtci'. 

Kl'citeagi'awA'ta'edtc  adtcim5n  I'n  a'wapitete'pu'sadtci  wl'giyape- 
gki\  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtci  ma'A'gi  me'to'sane'niwAg  a'pAgitA'mowa^tc1'. 
I'ni  na/'kA  wadtci  tetepu/'sawadtci';  mamedtcina'mego'n  a'peme- 
30  'kawadtci  plti'gke';  no'wlwat  Ini'meg  a'a'pedtcino'wIwadtci<;  agwi 
na'kA/dtci  pltiga'wadtcinni'.  I'n  a' ca'wiwawa dtci ’.  Na'i',  nyawo'- 
nAmeg  I'ni  kl'citetepu'sa'wadtcin  a'no'w!wadtci'.  A'nemyag  udtci- 
'ekwate  wadtcino'w!wadtci'.  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtci\ 


Na'i'  ka'o'n  a'klwl'ku'wawadtci<;  a'wl'ku'mawadtci  wl'wl'seni'ni- 
35  dtci'i%  me'to'dtci  tatA'gi  wI'negwapetAmaga'nidtci'i'.  Me'to'dtci 
tatA'gi  tci'paiyAgi  wi'se'niwAgki'.  Me'cemego'na'i  me'to'sa/nenlwA 
wl'senlw  Ina''1'.  Ka'o'n  a  kAkA'nonedtci  na''kA'  sagi'dtci  kinemA- 
'so'wadtcinni\  Wa'ta'sawA  na/'k  a'kA'nawidtc  a'pA'gAtAgi  na/'sa- 
dtcin  a'a'dteimadtci  me'to'sane'niwAn  ana'pe'nAnadtc  a'a'dtcimadtci'. 
40  Kl'cadtci'madtcin  ayiiwina'pe'nAnadtci',  I'n  a'a'dtcimudtci  na/'kA' 
“Ininidtca'i  wI'AneminAna'inedtcame'gudtcinni';  mA'nA  wI'Anemi- 
'Ano'ka'nadtcini  wI'AnemitA'cI'kAma'gudtcini  wl'se'niwen  a'wAto- 
dtci\”  I'n  a'ke'towadtci  wata/'sawAgki\ 
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adoption)  he  was  first  fed.  “To-morrow  at  noon/’  he  was  told.  He 
was  not  told  to  bring  his  clothing.  And  the  next  day  at  noon  he 
was  summoned  to  eat,  and  to  he  clothed.  Then  they  began  to  clothe 
him.  And  one  man  spoke  while  the  other  was  being  clothed.  This 
is  what  he  said :  “Well,  this  is  the  reason  why  you  have  been  selected, 
that  you  be  made  to  do  an  errand.  You  will  become  a  relative  of 
he  who  employs  you.”  That,  it  seems,  is  what  the  one  who  spoke 
to  him  said  to  him.  “This  (man)  will  be  related  to  you  in  the  same 
way  he  was  to  his  dead  (relative).  He  will  be  as  fond  of  you  as  he  is 
of  his  relatives.  That  is  why  he  selects  you  to  be  his  relative,”  the 
one  adopted  was  told.  “You  are  to  visit  him  always,”  is  what  he 
was  told,  the  one  who  first  (experienced)  this,  the  one  adopted,  when 
he  was  first  spoken  to. 

Then  as  soon  as  the  one  adopted  was  clothed  he  again  stopped  to 
stand  up.  And  he  was  made  to  hold  bark  tobacco  in  (one)  hand,  and 
he  held  Indian  tobacco  in  the  other,  just  as  if  he  were  bringing  it  to 
Aiyapa'ta'A'.  Then,  it  seems,  the  speaker  began  speaking.  “Now 
to-day  your  relatives  let  you  walk  away,  going  straight  to  our  nephew 
Aiyapa'ta'A'.  Only  you  must  tell  him  quietly,  'this  is  what  they 
whom  I  have  left  on  the  earth  told  me,’”  he  was  told,  “‘when  they 
let  me  walk  here  with  tobacco  in  my  hand,  and  this  food  also,’  ”  he 
was  told.  “You  may  quietly  walk  away  so  that  you  may  leave 
these  your  relatives  satisfied  with  old  age.  And  you  may  report  for 
them  that  they  may  wear  blankets,  and  (obtain)  old  age  and  also 
this  food.  In  that  way  our  nephew,  who  will  be  the  first  to  be 
satisfied,  will  feel  better,”  he  was  told. 

As  soon  as  he  had  been  told  the  entire  story,  he  began  to  walk  in  a 
circle  around  the  wickiup.  That  is  what  these  people  do  when  they 
give  an  adoption-feast.  And  that  is  why  they  walk  around  in  a 
circle;  it  is  the  last  time  they  walk  around  within  (the  wickiup); 
when  they  go  out,  they  go  out  forever;  and  they  never  will  enter 
within  (the  wickiup)  again.  That  is  what  they  do.  Now  the  fourth 
time  they  walk  in  a  circle,  they  go  outside.  They  go  out  the  east 
door.  That  is  what  they  do. 

And  then  they  go  around  inviting  (people) ;  they  invite  those  who 
are  to  eat,  who  as  if  receive  the  food  by  eating  it.  It  is,  in  a  way, 
as  if  the  ghosts  were  eating.  Any  of  the  people  eat.  And  then  he  is 
again  spoken  to,  after  they  stand  up  outside.  And  a  warrior  speaks, 
telling  his  valorous  deeds,  of  the  people  he  has  slain,  and  he  tells  how 
he  got  the  best  of  them. 

After  telling  how  he  got  the  best  of  them,  he  then  says,  “  I  hat  is 
the  one  who  shall  take  care  of  him  on  the  way;  this  one  shall  have 
him  do  errands;  and  he  shall  take  care  of  the  food  for  him  which  he 
takes  along.”  2  That  is  what  warriors  say. 


2  Free  translation. 
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Pe'ki'megu  ke''tci'adtci'mowAgki'.  Ka'o'ni  na'k  a'ni'miwadtc1'. 
TcAtcawi'gii'  pagA'Ato'wawAgki'.  TcA'tcaw  adtcipAnAgidtci'meg 
inAno''kyawAg  ini'gi  me'to'sane'niwAgki'.  Kao'n  a'nAgA'mowa- 
wadtci'.  A'yogin  ani'mi'edtci  nawA'dtciwi'ku'metcigki'.  Me'to- 
5  dtci'tatAg  a'nawAdtciwidtca'n6medtci  na'po'itA  mamedtcina'  *'• 
Ka'o'ni  nA'gAmon  a/'ci'segki' : 


TcIpaiyA  kl'wI'tAmone  Inu'gi; 

TcIpaiyA  kl'wI'tAmone  Inu'gi; 

Mamai'yA  kl'wI'tAmone  Inu'gi; 

10  TcIpaiyA  kl'wI'tAmone  Inu'gi. 

I'n  a/'ci'segi  negu't1'.  Ka'o'ni  kutA'gk1', 
Adtca'megu: 


a'wapim'mi'edtci  tatA'g 


1'ni  wa'dtci  Ini  wa'dtci  pyaiyani; 
I'ni  wa'dtci  Ini  wa'dtci  pyaiyani; 
15  A/'kunawA  wadtci'pyaiyani; 

A''kunawA  wadtci'pyaiyani. 


I'n  a'ketomigA'ki  nAgA'monAn111'.  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtci'. 

Na'kA'dtci  na/'ina'  a'kAkA'nonedtci  mA'n  anetu'namudtc‘' :  “Ka'5 
inidtca/'yatuge  wl'nA  no 'He1',  kenegWAne''senan  a'ki'cikwaiya- 
20 'cikl'ci'seto'tAgwe  wi'Anemi'ca'wiyAgkwe< ;  'i'ni  wadtci'yatug  ina- 
'penA'nenAgwe  ma'netbw  a'kwaiya'ciki'ci'se'tonAgwe  ne'powen"1'.” 
I'n  a'ca'i'ca'wiwaHc1'.  Niiyapi'meg  a'dtcimapi  WP'sA'ka'  ina''1'. 

Ka'o'ni  na/'kA  mA'ni  negu't  anadtci/'mowadtci'.  Ma'A'gi  nend'- 
tawAgi  neguti'tatAg  a'cike'kanetA'mowadtci  negu'ti  me'ce'na' 
25  negu't1'. 

NA'eawai'yatug  a’ute'kwa'miwadtci  ni''cwi  ne'niwAgki'.  Ute¬ 
'kwa'mwawAn  a'neguti''awadtc‘'.  Ute'kwa'mwawAn  a'mA'kwate'- 
'siniHc1'.  KAbo'twiin  a'unapa'minidtci  negu'ti  ne'niwAnni'. 
Pe'ki'megu  a'mA'kwate''sinidtc  Ute'kwa'mwawAn  a'na'imi'ke- 
30  dtcawinidtci'megu.  Pe''k  i'n  a'ca'winiHc1'.  Pe’kiga''megu  a'mA- 
'kwate/'sinidtci'.  CUswawAni  pe'ki'megu  a'tepa'nawadtci  na''k 
Ute'kwa'mwawAn111'.  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtci'.  Me'cena''  kAbo'twe 
yatu'giin  a'wapinane'sa'te'e  wawiwi't  a''kyawadtei',  a'pwawiga- 
'winani'ca'winidtc  a'pwawiga'wi'nApa'ci'uwi'ya'AnikAkAnoneti'- 
35'anidtc1'.  Me'cena''  kAbo'tw  a'wapi'a'kwAmAtA'minidtc  u'wiwAn111'. 
A'a'kwAtA'minidtc  a'nane'sadtci'megu;  ki'ki'ki'megu  a'na'ne'sadtci 
wi'n  u'wiwAnni'.  KAbotwepi'n  a'nepb''inidtc  u'wiwAn111'. 

Ka'o'ni  tcage''ci’itA'megu  a''ckigitA  kwi'ye'sii'  uto'ce'kita'- 
gAnAn  a'ke'tenAg  a'awAta'’kA’wadtc  uwP'tawAn111'.  “Ma'A'ni  kipe'- 
40  'se'kAnnu'/’  a/'inadtci'.  A'ketemagi''anidtc  ute/'kwam  Ani  wadtci 
to'tawadtc  uwP'tawAn  ini'yatugke'. 

Me'cena''  kAbo'tw  a'nAna'i'ka'wawadtc  Ute'kwa'mwawAn  a'pAgi'- 
nawaHc1'.  'I'nAga'  ne'niw  a'pwawi'megunAna'I'ka'wa'igki'.  KAb5'- 
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They  tell  great  stories.  And  then  they  dance.  Sometimes  they 
have  a  ball  game.  Sometimes  these  people  play  all  sorts  of  games. 
And  they  sing.  When  (these  songs)  are  used  the  ones  invited  are 
made  to  dance.  In  a  way  it  is  as  if  they  were  playing  with  the  dead 
(person)  for  the  last  time.  And  this  is  how  one  song  goes: 


Ghost,  I  speak  to  you  to-day; 

Ghost,  I  speak  to  you  to-day; 

Early  I  speak  to  you  to-day; 

Ghost,  I  speak  to  you  to-day. 

That  is  how  one  song  goes.  And  another  one,  it  appears  that  is 
used  when  they  first  begin  to  dance: 

That  is  the  reason,  that  is  the  reason  I  come; 

That  is  the  reason,  that  is  the  reason  I  come; 

Tobacco  is  why  I  come; 

Tobacco  is  why  I  come. 


That  is  what  the  song  says.  That  is  what  they  do. 

And  when  (the  dead)  is  spoken  to,  this  is  what  they  say:  “And  now, 
so  be  it,  our  nephew  has  set  what  we  should  do;  that  is  why,  it  seems, 
he  has  it  happen  to  us  because  the  manitou  has  planned  death  for 
us.”  That  is  what  they  always  do.  The  story  of  Wl'sA'kaW  is 
retold  there. 

And  this  is  one  thing  they  tell  about.  These  Indians  know  (this) 
one  (story). 

It  seems  long  ago  two  men  had  a  sister.  They  had  one  sister. 
Their  sister  was  quiet.  Soon  she  married  one  man.  Their  sister 
was  very  quiet  and  was  in  the  habit  of  working.  She  did  this  very 
much.  She  was  indeed  very  quiet.  Their  father  (and  mother) 
were  very  fond  of  their  (the  men’s)  sister.  That  is  what  they  were 
like.  And  some  time  later  it  seems  her  husband  began  beating  her 
as  he  was  jealous,  though  she  did  no  wrong  and  was  not  talking  (in  a 
flirtatious  manner)  with  any  one.  Later  his  wife  became  sick.  When 
she  was  sick  he  beat  her;  he  nevertheless  beat  his  wife.  And  soon, 
it  is  said,  she  died. 


Then  the  little  young  boy  took  off  his  clothing  and  threw  it  to  his 
brother-in-law.  “Put  this  on,”  he  said  to  him.  Because  the  other 
had  ill-treated  his  sister  is  why  he  did  this  to  his  brother-in-law,  it 
seems. 

And  soon  they  made  preparation  to  release  their  sister  by  an 
adoption-feast.  And  that  man  was  not  attended  to.  And  soon  they 
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twani  nape/'ep  a'kfcagudtcita/'awadtci  neguti''awadtc  ute'kwa/m- 
wawAnni'.  IvAbo'tw  a'wapinAnatu'ta/tIwadtci',  “Tanidtca/'mAn 
ami'\cikeg  Ata/'penAgwe  negu'ti  wi'  ute' kwa 'miyAg  kwe '  ?  ”  a'i'tiwadtcr'. 
“Naya/p  ute'kwami''kAgo'A'.  A'pi'tane'mAgwe  kete'kwa/menan4 
5  i'ni  wi'A'pi'ta'nemAgw  Ata/'penAg  uViya'A7’  a'i/tlwadtci'.  “'O' 
menwige'sAdtca/'  mAn  i'n  i'ca'wiyAgkwe'/’  a'i/tlwadtcr.  Wi'Ata'pe'- 
nawadtc  ute'kwa/mwawAni  ku'tAgAn  inidtca/'yatug  a'wapinAna- 
'awiwa/te'e  wl'nAna'i'ka'wawSdtc  ute'kwa'mwawAn”*'.  A'ckigenigi'- 
megu  a'A'cP'towaHc1'. 

10  A'pyadtci/'sanig  a'kiwa/dtcimugki',  “  Wi'Ata'penawA'gipi  wi'u- 
te'kwamI/wadtcinniV;  Akiwina/dtcimugki'.  “  Wi'mawidtca'ipiwi'- 
'senipi  me'cemego'na'  u'wiya/A  wi'wi''seniwA  me'ce'megu  a'cita/- 
'agwannA';  wi'wi''seniwwA'/’  a'i/yowadtci'. 

Winwa'wA  me'to'sane'niwAgi  wi'wapAmedtci'tatAgi  wi'Ata'pena- 
15wa'gwa'ini  wi'ute'kwami'wadtcinni'.  I'ni  wa/pAnig  a'nA/tomedtci'. 
Ca'cki'megu  a'wl'se/niwadtci'.  I'nip  a'ca'wiwaPtc1'.  Ina'  i'n 
i'kwa'w  a'mi'ca/Hci'eHc1'.  Pe'ki'megu  a'mi'ca/dtci'edtci'.  InAga' 
wa'wit  ini'megu  a'pwawikA'ckikago/'inedtci'.  Ki'ci'se'niwadtci 
me'to'sane'niwAg  ini'megu  anana'gwawa^c1'.  I'n  a'ca'wiwate'e'- 


■ye' 


20  yatuge  nA;  cawaiy 

EAbo  twani  na/'k  6,!swawAn  a'kAnonegowate'e'yatugke';  “Na'F, 
negwi''setigke',  pe'ki'megu  keke'tenami'adtciketema/gi'apwA  kete'- 
'kwamwawA  mA'ni  wa'wiwitA  mA'n  a ' p  wawin  An  a'i ' '  kawag kwe 
ai'gowadtc  o''swawAnni'.  “‘Netepa/napenA  nete'kwa'menan^'/ 
25ke'sipwA'  kudtciV’  a/'inedtci'.  “Ke'tennA',,”  a'i'ke'towadtci'.  Ini 
na/'kanin  a'nAna'i'kawawa/te'6'.  Ume'ca'e'mwawAn  a'nAtomawa'- 


te'e  wl'mi'ca dtci ' ' aw  a d tc‘ ' .  Pyayanidtci  mo'co'n  a’i'cf ta '  wawa d t<4 ' , 
a'pani'awadtci'  tatAgki'.  Ke'yaAp  i'ni  na/'k  a'pA'ki'mawadtci 
me'cena''megu  wi'uwi'winFtc*'.  I'n  anawate'e'yatug  ume'ea'e'- 
30mwawAnni'.  I'ni  na/'k  ini'ni  negutP  tatAgi  na/'kA  mA'n  ana'totAgi 
pAgitA'mowenni'.  Agwidtca'  pe''ki  ke'kanetA'manin  a'cige'nugwanni\ 
Cemeku''mAni  Ata/penadtc  u'wiya'  i'n  a'ci''tcigadtci'.  Agwigii' 
ke'  te  'nA  ketemin  a  we'  si  we  'nigin  ni ' . 

I'ni  negu't  a'cike'ka'netAg  i'ni  pAgitA'moweni'  ciga'wiweni 
35na/'kA'.  Kayadtci'megu  i'n  i'ca'i'cawi'gwa'igk1'.  Me'todtciga/'ta- 
tAgi  wadtc  i'ca/wiwadtci  mA'nA  na'po'it  in  a'kA'ckitapipyanu'- 
tawadtc  Aiyapa/'ta'An  a'pA/ginedtci'.  A'pwawiga'pA'ginedtc  a  gwipi 
tapipyadtcin  u'wiya  A  mAnA''k  aya'ai'yagin111'.  I'ni  wa'dtc  i'ci'tci'- 
giiwadtci  ma'A'gi  nen5'tawAgki\  Nayapiga'megoni  kA'nawini 
40  wiidtci  mawAte'natagi  maVg  wa'sime'titcigi  Wi''sA'kaA\  Ini'- 


megu  pe"k  a'yowadtci  ma'A'gi  nenotawAgi  na/'ina  wapetunii'- 
mowadtci  nape'gA  kakAno'nadtcigi  wa'ce'kl'e'medtci'i'.  Na'rna' 
a'wapikAno'nawawadtci  tcagi'meg  adtci'mowAgk1.' 

“Na'i',  mA'ni  A''ki  a'Anemikugwa'kinagwi'tbdtc  u'to'kimi 
45ma'netowwA',  a'Anemi'A'cki'A'ckipAgame'kwi',setodtc1',  i'ni  na'kA 
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felt  as  badly  as  possible,  for  they  had  but  one  sister.  Soon  they 
began  to  ask  each  other,  “How  about  taking  some  one  to  be  our 
sister?”  they  said  to  each  other.  “Then  we  should  again  have  a 
sister.  As  much  as  we  thought  of  our  sister,  we  should  think  just  as 
much  of  the  one  we  chose/’  they  said  to  each  other.  “Oh,  it  might 
be  a  good  thing  if  we  did  that,”  they  said  to  each  other.  They  began 
to  make  preparations  to  select  another  one  to  be  their  sister  and  to 
attend  to  their  (own)  sister  (by  giving  an  adoption-feast).  They 
made  brand  new  clothing. 

When  the  time  came,  word  was  sent  abroad,  “They  are  taking 
(some  one)  to  be  their  sister,”  so  it  was  told  abroad.  “Any  one  may 
go  there  and  eat,  any  one  who  wants  to  may  eat,”  was  said  among 
themselves. 

The  people  (went  over)  to  see  whom  they  should  choose  to  be  their 
sister.  The  next  day  they  were  summoned.  They  only  ate.  That, 
it  is  said,  is  what  they  did.  Then  that  woman  was  dressed  in  finery. 
She  was  in  fine  apparel.  Nothing  could  be  said  to  the  man  whose 
wife  she  had  been.  As  soon  as  the  people  had  eaten,  they  departed 
one  by  one.  That  is  what  they  did,  it  seems,  long  ago. 

Soon  their  father,  it  seems,  spoke  to  them.  “Now  my  sons,  you 
have  made  it  that  much  harder  for  your  sister  as  you  have  not 
attended  her  husband,”  they  were  told  by  their  father.  “For  you 
say,  ‘We  are  fond  of  our  sister,”’  “True,”  they  said.  Then  they 
attended  to  that  man.  They  summoned  their  brother-in-law  to 
attire  him  in  fine  clothing.  On  his  arrival  they  made  a  scalp-lock  for 
him,  making  him,  it  appears,  a  widower  free  from  death-ceremonies. 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  they  dismissed  him  to  marry  any  one.  That  is 
what  they  said  to  their  brother-in-law,  it  seems.  And  that  is  one 
regulation  which  some  one  told  when  an  adoption-feast  is  held.  Of 
course  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  it.  It  is  only  when  one  adopts 
another  (that  one  knows)  how  it  is.  What  they  have  been  doing  is 
really  not  a  blessing. 

That  is  how  one  knows  about  that  adoption-feast  and  widowhood. 
And  recently  thus  they  have  been  doing  it.  It  seems  that  the  reason 
they  do  this  is  that  then  the  dead  can  come  straight  to  Aiyapa'ta'A' 
when  an  adoption-feast  is  held.  If  an  adoption-feast  is  not  held  no 
one,  it  is  said,  comes  straight  to  wherever  we  go.  That  is  why  these 
Indians  do  that.  That  is  why  the  same  story  is  especially  told  over 
and  over  about  these  two  brothers  Wl'sA'ka  A'  (and  Aiyapa'ta'A<). 
These  Indians  use  the  same  (story)  when  the  speakers  begin  to  speak 
to  the  dead  and  to  those  adopted.  When  they  begin  speaking  to 
them  they  all  speak  about  it. 

“Now  as  the  manitou  changes  the  seasons  of  this  earth,  and  as  he 
continues  to  make  his  earth  green,  and  as  he  continues  to  make  his 
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irtA'n  a'AnemiVcki'A,ckipAganA'kwi/'set5dtc  u'to’kimi  ma'netow 
uki/'cegummi',  a’pAnapA'tAniAn111'.  Ca'ckidtca'  na''egA'ce  ki'Vapu- 
V'.  Cii/'cki  me'to'sanenlViweni  pete'gi  ki’i'ciketemina'wawAgi 
tcIna'Wa/mAdtcigkiV’  I'n  a/nawadtci<.  “Na'kA/dtci  mA'n  Tnni’. 

5  Wi'klwi’ukuna/gapadtc1'.”  I'n  a/’ketudtc  aiya'dtcimatA  nape'ni- 
dtci'iga\  Inimego'nini  kAtawi'megu.  Ca'cki'megu  tAga'wi  pe'kino'- 


wawAg 

megu 


ki' 


a'ca/wiwadtci'.  MA'ni  na/'kA  wl'se'niweni  me’todtcj/- 
a'ke'towadtci  maA'n  Aiyapa'-ta  Ani  wl'ml'dtcinidtci'. 
Maiyawi  wi/'mIdtcitA',  wi'maiya'witape’si'nutAgi  wi'se'niwenni'; 
10na/'k  a'ku'nawAn  I'nA  wl'maiya'witape'sinu'tawatA'.  Wl'mene- 
tamipA/'ta'pwatA'.  I'ni  tA/!swi  a'cikAno'nawadtc  a'pA'gmedtc‘\ 
I'n  a’ke'towadtci  ma'A'gi  me'to'sane'ni\VAgki\  Pwawiga'u'wiya’A 
pA'ginet  awi'tA  ne'guta'  i'a/'sA';  i’ke'towAgki'.  Nyawawa'l'ne 
p wawin Ana’ I ' ’ kawute ’ ,  mi'megu  me'cena'i  nanAgwi'megu  aiyo''i 
15  kitA'cme'ciwAna/te'sisA'.  Awi'tA  kA'cki'nagwa'sA'.  KAb5twe'megu 
wIte'gowi’sA'.  Tcigi'megu  wlgl'yapegi  ta’ i tA 'nwa'tA'sA  wi 'tegowwA' . 
'I'nanA  amipwawinAna’I'’ka'sutA  tcipai/yA'.  I'n  a'ke'towadtci 
ma'A'gi  neno'tawAgki'.  Pe'kime'gup  aiyowAgmni'.  Ne'kime'gupi 
wi'me'to'saneniwi'gwa'ig  I'ni  wi'i'ca'i'ca'wiwAgki\  I'n  a'ke'towa- 
20  dtci  neno'tawAgki'.  I'ni  tA'‘swi  a'adtcimoyani  niA'n  a'dtcimonni'. 
AdtcipAnAgidtci'megu  i’cike'kane'tAmbgi  neno'tawAgki'.  Magwa/' 
awi'tA  ke'tena,'i'sA'.  Ma/me'ci'k  i'nni',  cA'tu',  Wapinenu/'s'we', 
pe'ki'megon  I'ke'tcipa'wa/'iyAgkwe',  cA'tu',  KP'cko. 
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skies  green,  you  have  lost  sight  of  it.  You  may  please  merely  walk 
away.  You  will  only  bless  your  relatives  (whom  you  have  left) 
behind  with  life,”  is  what  they  say  to  them.  “And  this.  They  will 
wear  blankets.”  That  is  what  the  one  who  speaks  to  the  dead  says. 
(The  speeches)  are  very  nearly  the  same  (when  one  dies).  They 
speak  only  a  little  differently,  that  is  what  they  do.  And  this  food, 
they  say,  is  as  if  for  this  Aiyapa'tii'A'  to  eat.  He  is  the  main  one  to 
eat  it,  and  he  will  be  the  main  one  to  be  happy  over  the  food,  and 
he  will  be  the  main  one  to  be  happy  over  the  tobacco.  He  is  the 
first  one  to  take  the  first  puff  of  smoke.  That  is  as  much  as  they 
say  to  him  when  an  adoption-feast  is  held.  That  is  what  these 
people  say.  And  if  no  one  were  adopted  (the  dead)  could  go  nowhere, 
they  say.  And  if  one  is  not  attended  to  (with  an  adoption-feast)  in 
four  years,  he  would  be  ruined  in  between  here  (and  the  place  where 
he  died).  He  would  not  be  able  to  depart.  Soon  he  would  turn 
into  an  owl.  The  owl  would  hoot  near  the  wickiup.  It  is  the  ghost 
for  whom  an  adoption-feast  had  never  been  held.  That  is  what 
these  Indians  say.  They  employ  (the  adoption-feast)  very  much. 
They  shall  keep  on  doing  this  as  long  as  there  shall  be  mortals. 
That  is  what  the  Indians  say.  That  is  as  much  of  this  story  as  I 
am  going  to  tell.  The  Indians  know  it  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Perhaps 
it  might  not  be  true.  Surely,  my  friend,  W ap inenu’ swA ’ ,  my  friend, 
Kl'cko'A',  we  shall  have  a  fine  time  at  the  powwow. 


E. 


CIGA'WA  NENI'W  A/'CAWIDTC1',  A'GW  I'KWA'WwA';  NENI- 

WI'CIGAWIWENI'MEGU. 


Nemw  u'wiWAn  a'nepo/<inidtci  pe'kibnegu'  sAnA'gi'to  a/'cawEtc1'. 


NenlwA  mAnidtca/'  a/'cawEtc1'.  Me'cena/'mego'na'  EkwawAni 
na'ina/'megu  a’kA/'ckimadtci  wi'u'wiwEtc  Inkmegu  a'ki'ck'senigi 
manwime'to'saneni'witcigi  wl'i'ca/wiwadtci' — manwita/’atcigiga' — - 

5  inigki',  nenlwA  manwita’atA'  na'kAdtc  i'kwa/wA manwi'ta'atA'.  Me'ce- 
mego'n  inig  a'tA'ci’uwI'uwi'e,tiwadtci  kAbo'twan  a'tepane/tlwadtc1'. 
Ke'tenAmego'n  a'tepane/tlwadtci'.  Agwiga'  A^cita'  me'cena^megu 
meda'swa'wa'ine  kl'ci'uwlwe'tlwat  Inin  a'pyanutAbnowadtci  tepane'- 
tlwenni\ 

10  Inin  a'kl’ci'genigi  ketemagita/'agAni  pe'kibnegu  ki'cagudtcita- 
'agAnimegon  Tna'In  a’kepi'senigkmegu.  Me'cega'  wlnA'megu  klki- 
wktawaV'.  AwitAga/'megdni  pA'cimegona'i  nene'kanetA/mowa'sA’. 
K  a  ho  two  nabni'ta'i  nemw  u'wiWAni  nepd'bnEtci  pe’ki'megu 
wawAnadtci'cime'to'saneniwi'sA/megu.  Ki'cagudtci/meguka'twa,ne- 
15ma's  u'wIWAnni'.  Ke’tenaiyo'ka'me'gu  yo'w  aya'pyadtcime'to- 
'saneni'winEtci  pyadtcite/pana'sA  wknA  na''kA  tepa/negu'sA  men- 
wito'tagu'sAga’i  yowe.  InEtca/'  armEtcika/'tu'sEtc1'.  Peki'megu' 
sAnAgimegu  i'ci'ta'a'sA\ 

ApinAbnegu  wl'pwawinabme'to'sanenl'wigin  i'ci'ta'a'sA',  ki'ci- 
20  nomAgawi-kl'cinepo'bnit  u'wiWAn111',  Inanana'  a'cawitA,  InAdtca' 
manwi'ta'atA.  ManwipemenetltAga'megu  yo'we  me'todtci'megu' 
sAga/gi  na'ime'to'sane'niwi'sA'.  Kagawadtci'megu  na/tAgini  pemi- 
'awa/te'  Ini'meg  ami'ta'i  nene'ki/ta'adtci'.  Kageya/'megu  aiyA'ckA'- 
dtci  ltAbo'twe  me'cena'a/pe'e  natA^sA  pemi'a/wadtcinni\ 

25  Ka'o'ni  na'kA/dtc  uta'i'e'mwawAn  a'tA'swito'igwa'igi'megu  tcagi'- 
megu  ml'wenA'sA  nenlwA  kx'cinep6/'init6'.  Ina/'udtci  nyawugunagA'- 
tenig  Ina/mi'ta'  tca'gi  mi'wenAg  Inin  uta'me'mwawAnni'.  I'kwa/- 


wAnanini  tclnawa/madtcig  I A 


l  n  ammigA  Ama  titcigi 


miginig 

kegime'siga/bnegu  a'tA'switogwa'igki'.  Ca'ckimego'nA  nenlwA  wra- 
30  pAwa'pAma  sa  tA'cinIgenA'minite'.  Tcagi  wetowenaAbnegu. 
'Waguna  mniA'ckwiweto'watan111'?  AwitAbnegu  kag(V'  A'ckwiwe- 
ta'wuna'A  IbiA  nenlwA  me'ta'kwibnegu  a'ci'ce'kltAbno'Etc 
anemEcf  tabtcA  AwitAmegu  kago''  kA  ’  c  k  i '  a  ’  c  kwi  we  t  a  'au  na' a\ 
Mamye'tcibnegu  tca/g  a'awAta'wuna'  uta'Ine'mwawAni  yo'we. 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  A  MAN,  NOT  A  WOMAN,  UNRELEASED 
FROM  DEATH  CEREMONIES;  (IT  IS)  MERELY  THE  CON¬ 
DITION  OF  A  MAN  UNRELEASED  FROM  DEATH  CERE¬ 
MONIES. 

A  man  has  a  very  hard  time  when  his  wife  dies.  This  is  what 
happens  to  him. 

Whenever  he  persuades  a  woman  to  marry,  and  it  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  what  they  shall  do  to  live  pleasantly — these  are  the  ones  who 
have  good  hearts,  the  man  who  has  a  good  heart  and  the  woman 
who  has  a  good  heart.  Whenever  these  get  married  they  are  fond 
of  each  other.  They  are  surely  fond  of  one  another.  It  is  not  right 
away,  hut  after  they  have  been  married  for  ten  years  that  they  come 
to  be  fond  of  one  another. 

When  that  is  the  case,  (if  their  wives  die)  a  feeling  of  wretchedness 
and  keen  sorrow  encompasses  (their  heart).  They  would  stay  any 
place.  (Some)  might  not  even  think  about  it.  Soon  when  a  man’s 
wife  dies,  he  might  be  discouraged.  He  might  feel  extremely  sorry 
for  his  wife.  He  surely  might  have  loved  his  wife  while  she  was  yet 
living,  and  he  might  have  been  loved  and  well  treated  by  her.  That 
is  why  he  would  be  sorrowful.  He  would  think  it  very  hard. 


Whoever  might  think  he  never  could  live  peaceably  (with  his  wife), 
after  his  wife  had  been  dead  for  a  short  time,  the  one  who  was  like 
that,  he  is  the  one  who  would  be  glad.  If  he  has  taken  good  care  of 
her,  he  would  live  as  if  barely  alive.  Much  later  when  he  saw  where 
they  had  gone  by,  then  he  would  be  made  mindful  (of  it).  And  soon 
later  on  he  might  see  where  they  had  gone  by. 

And  also  after  his  wife  had  been  dead  the  man  would  distribute 
their  property,  as  much  as  they  had,  all  of  it.  On  the  fourth  day 
he  distributes  all  their  belongings.  Those  related  to  that  woman  are 
they  who  would  distribute  among  themselves  all  the  property  which 
(the  pair)  owned.  The  man  would  merely  watch  them  distributing 
there.  Everything  would  be  taken  away.  What  is  there  which 
they  save  from  being  taken  away  from  him?  Nothing  would  be 
saved  from  being  taken  away  from  him.  That  man  would  be  without 
anything  else  but  the  way  he  was  clad.  Nothing  might  be  saved 
from  being  taken  away.  Surely  all  their  belongings  would  be  taken 
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Ku'dtciga'kwiga/'  wlnanA  tA!ciki'cagudtci'ta'a'sA'.  Aiyagwldtci- 
megu  na'mi'ta'i  tA,ciketema/gi'edtci'.  Pe'ku'tanig  awi'tA£  kago'- 
'Agwi'sA'.  Mo'tci'megu  neguti  me'ku'niiwen  awi'tA£  A'ckwiweta'- 
wuna'A'.  Me'takwi'megu  klwa/gwA  su  sa  nepa'C  ,  me  ce  megu 
5  a'togwanni'.  A'pemega/'meg  ayl'gi  tA'cikI'cagudtci'ta'a'sA'. 

Win  a 'megu  ne'cikl'cagudtci'ta'a'sA'.  Ma'Agiga'i  tclnawa'ma- 

dtcig  Ini'n  P'kwawAn  awitA'megu  I'ni  pA'ci'A'pI'tcita/'awa's  Inin 
a'pl'tcikl'cagudtcita'nidtcini  wawlwi'nidtcini  yo'we.  Winwa'wA 
noniAga/'megu  kI'cagudtcita/'awa'sA';  mAnAdtca'  clga'wA  kenwa'ci'- 
10  megu  ketemagita'a/'sA\  Iniyega'  uta'I'nemwawi  WAninawe'megu 
tA'c  uta'InemetAma'wuna'A\  I'n  I'nA  nenlwA  na'tAgin  uta'Inem- 
wawi  yow  Iniku/'megu  a'mi'ta'i  ki'cinene'ki'ta'adtci'.  Iniga''megu 
ami/'cawidtci'. 

Ap  i  n  aiyuga '  '  megu  ketemagi'ce'kltA'md’i'sA'.  Me'ce'meg  a/'to- 
15gwani  mo'tci'meg  awi'tA  ke'd'penu'sA  ne'guta’i  ke'cl'pe'sit6'. 
A'gwi  kAna/gwA  wl'ke'clpite'panudtci'.  Na'kA/dtc  agwi'megu- 
kAna'gwA  me'tA'nA'site  wP'nowlHc1'.  Wl'pe'se'kAgi'megu.  Mo'- 
'tci'  sa'sa'si'nowlte  wI'nawAdtci'megupe'se'kAgki'.  Na'kA/dtci  wl- 
'pwawi'megupete'gi'i'napidtci'.  Uwl'ya'Aniga'  upe''kwAneg  udtci- 
20  kAno'negute  wi'pwawi'megu'Itepi'napPtc1'.  Ca'cki'megu  wP'nAgl- 
dtci'.  Kago'  na/'kA  P'cawit6',  wi'pwawi/megupete'gi'i/napidtci'. 
Tepe''ki  na/'kA  nowi't.e  wI'pwawi'megukago'i'ciku''tadtcidtci\ 
Na'kA/dtci  wl '  pwawi'megu-wlgl  'yapegi' aiya ''  aiya dtci ' .  A'awi’idtci'- 
megu  wlgl'yapeg  Ina''megu  a'yanlwe  wl'kiklwlta^tc1'.  Na'kA/dtci 
25  wi'pwawi/megunAna'cinA/gAmudtci'.  Na'kA'dtci  wl’pwawi'megu- 
nAna'cike'tcApA/nanidtci'.  'O'ni  me''tegoni  wi'pwawi'A'tcIpidtci 
me'cema/'mego'nA  me''tegon  Atclpitega/'ini  me'te'gw  a'pl'tci'cl'- 
gawPtc1'.  Ini'  me'te'gw  uta'kwe'megu  wa'dtc  A'tclpigwani  ka'ta'- 
geni'sA'.  Kenadtei'megu  wapika'ta'geni'sA\  Na'kA/dtc  amu'dteip- 
30  wawime’tAnA/'sitadtci',  pe'tcime'tA'nA'site'  nowit  ami'ci'genigi 
pApa'ckawA'gini'sA£  A''ki  pemi'agwani'megu,  pApa'ckawA''gini'sA\ 
WawI'cAtani''sApi  me'tAnA'site  pe'tci'nowlte'  clga'wA.  Cewa'nA 
me'teno''megu  a'pl'tci'cl'gawPtc1'. 

Mo'tci'megu  awi'tA  wI'ku'mena'A\  Agwiga'  wi'nAga'  a'ne'cki'- 
35nawudtci'.  Me'to'dtc  a!A'pI'tciketemagi'ta'adtc  I'n  amudtcipwawiwi- 
,kumagA'niwidtci'.  Cewa'nA  me'teno'megu  a'pl'tci'megu'cl'gawi- 
dtci<,  I'ni  ne''k  a'mipwawiwI'kumagA'niwidtci'. 


Ini'megu  ne'  ki  ne''ckimedtci  tcagi'kago'i  ne'ki'megu  a'pl'tci'cl'- 
gawidtc1'.  Mo'tci'megu  wl'ke'tcita'itAnetunamudtc  a'pitci'ci'gawi- 
40dtci';  I'ni  ne'ckimena'A'megu.  'O'ni  ne'ki'megu  a'pl'tci'cl'gawidtc 
Ini  pe'ki'megu  _ne''ckimedtci'.  Teagiga/'megu  kago'T  clga'wA 
sA'sa'kwawA.  Agwi'megu  kAna'gwA  wI’A'nenwI'Hc1' ;  mo'tciku'- 
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away.  For  he  would  feel  as  badly  as  possible.  He  would  be  made 
even  more  wretched.  At  nights  he  would  have  nothing  to  cover 
himself.  Not  even  a  single  blanket  would  be  saved  from  being 
taken  away.  He  would  lie  stretched  out  on  the  bare  ground  if  he 
slept,  no  matter  wherever  he  was.  Even  then  he  also  would  feel  as 
badly  as  possible. 

He  alone  would  feel  as  badly  as  possible.  These,  the  relatives  of 
that  woman,  would  not  feel  as  badly  as  he  whose  wife  she  had  been. 
They  would  be  sorrowful  for  a  short  time;  verily  this  one  unreleased 
from  death  ceremonies  would  feel  wretchedly  for  a  long  time.  Their 
property  would  become  the  property  of  (those  who)  were  there. 
Now  when  that  man  sees  their  former  property  he  would  be  forcibly 
reminded  (of  his  wife).  That  is  what  would  happen  to  him. 

Furthermore  he  would  be  dressed  shabbily.  No  matter  where,  if 
he  itched  he  would  not  scratch  himself.  It  was  not  (lawful)  for  him 
to  scratch  his  head.  Nor  was  he  permitted  to  go  out  barefoot.  Ho 
must  put  on  (his  moccasins) .  Even  if  he  goes  out  in  a  hurry,  he  must 
stop  to  put  on  (his  moccasins).  Nor  must  he  look  backward.  If  he 
is  addressed  by  anyone  behind  him  he  must  not  look  that  way.  He 
may  merely  halt.  And  if  anything  happens  to  him  he  must  not  look 
backward.  And  if  he  goes  out  at  night,  he  should  not  be  afraid  of 
anything.  And  he  should  not  move  from  wickiup  to  wickiup.  He 
should  keep  on  staying  in  the  same  spot,  in  the  wickiup  where  he 
lived.  Nor  should  he  ever  sing.  Nor  should  he  ever  laugh  loudly. 
And  he  must  not  sit  up  against  any  trees  against  which  one  (normally) 
sits  as  long  as  he  is  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies.  The  tree 
against  which  he  sat  would  die.  It  would  slowly  begin  to  die.  And 
the  reason  why  he  should  not  be  barefoot  is  that  if  he  accidentally 
went  out  barefoot  it  would  come  to  pass  that  the  ground  wherever  he 
had  gone  would  crack,  it  would  crack.  There  might  be  hot  weather, 
it  is  said,  if  a  widower  (widow)  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies 
accidentally  went  out  barefoot.  But  (this)  was  only  as  long  as  he 
was  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies. 

He  would  not  even  be  invited  (to  gens  festivals).  It  is  not  at  all 
that  he  is  hated.  The  reason  why  he  would  not  be  invited  is  that 
during  the  time  he  feels  as  if  wretched.  But  it  is  only  as  long  as  he 
is  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies  that  he  would  not  be  invited. 
That  is  the  length  of  time,  as  long  as  he  is  unreleased  from  death- 
ceremonies. 

In  the  same  way  he  is  forbidden  every  little  thing  as  long  as  he  is 
unreleased  from  death-ceremonies.  He  would  even  be  forbidden  to 
talk  loudly  as  long  as  he  is  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies,  he 
might  be  forbidden  so  long.  As  long  as  he  is  unreleased  from  death- 
ceremonies  he  is  strictly  forbidden.  A  widower  (widow)  unreleased, 
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'megu  wi’ke/'sigwadtci'.  Na'kA/dtc  agwi  kAnagWA'meg  uwi'ya  Ani 
wi'ke'ta/pAmadtci  ne'ki  mA'ni  pemi'cigawUtc1'.  Agwi  kAna'gWA 
wi' tA'cikenwa' cikAkAnone '  ti  ’  a  dtc  uwi'ya  An  a  pi  tci  ci'gawUtc1  . 

Mo'tci'megu  a'gwi  kAna'gwA  kenwa/'ci  wi’nepa/nepadtc1  .  Na'ina/- 
5 'megu  wi’ki'cinawitepe'’kinige  wi'ki'cito'kUtc1'.  NakA/dtci 
mamaiyA'megu  wi'ki'cinAna'i'ci'no'Utc1'.  t 


A'pemega ' 'm Ani  ketema/ge'siwwA'.  Agwi  kAnagwA'megu  a'tA'ci- 
'upya/'inigi  wi'ki'witadtc  a'pi'tcima’ci/gawidtc1'.  Na'kA/dtc  a'pi- 
'tci/meguki'cagudtci/ta'adtci  wi'A'pi'ta'penAtodtc  uwiya'wwi\  Wi- 
10  'mA,kAtawidtci/megu  ina/nemap*'.  KAnagwA'megu  i'n  a/'cawitA 
wi'  p  wawim  a'  kA '  tawi d  tc‘ ' .  Mamy  e'  tci  'megu  nu'kAmA'  kA '  tawiwA 

ki'cine'penit  u'wiwAnni'. 

Wi'pwawi/megu-kago'-i'cimi'ca/te'sidtc  a'pi'tcipwawiki'cipAgi'ne- 
medtc  uwiwA'niyowe.  Na'kA/dtc  agwi  kAnagwA 'megu  wi’menwi'- 
15  'senyadtci',  wi''senite'.  Ca'cki'megu  me'si'go'a'i  wi,'Amwadtci'. 
Na/'ina'  wi'seni'wadtcini  me'sa'kwa'i'megu  amwa'wadtcinni'. 
Agwi  kAna'gwA  me'ce'megu  adtcipA'riAgidtci  wi'inA/mowadtci'. 
Na'kA/dtci  kiyukiyu''sadtcini  me'ce'megu  nAnawi'megu  wi'i'cikiki'- 
yu'sadtci  wi'i'ci'megupwawina'wugudtc  uwi'ya'An111''.  Na'kA'dtci 
20  kiwi'cimegu'sA'sA'gAnigi  wi'ki'wi'adtci< :  agwi'  kAnagwA  mya'gi 
wi'pe'mi'adtci'.  NAnawi'meg  uwi'ya'Ani  nawate  nigani  wi'Ane'- 
mi'iUtc1'.  Wi'kA'ki'sudtci'megu.  Me'ten5''megu  nawugu't  i'n 
wfpwawikA ki'su  dtc* ' .  Cewa  'nA  wi'pwawi  'megukago'  ikwkAnone  '- 
ti'adtci'.  NAgUckawate'  ca'cki'megu  wi'pe'me'kadtci'.  Wi'pwawi'- 
25  megu-kago'i-'inadtci'.  Kiigo'  igu'te'  ca'cki'megu  tAga'wi  wi'kAkA- 
none'ti'adtci'.  Agwi  kAna'gwA  kenwa/'ci  wi'tA'cikAkAno'netidtc1'. 
Ne'ci’kA  na'kA'megu  wi'ki'yuki'yu'sadtci'.  Ci'cate  ne'ci'kA'megu 
wi/'ci'cadtci'.  Agwi  kAnagwA'megu  uwi'ya'Ani  wi’kiwi'ni'cidtci' : 
ne'ci'kA'megu. 

30  Wi'n  uwi'ya'An  a'uwi''kanite'e  me'ten5''megu  pyanu'tagut 
a'uwiga/'igwanni',  i'ni  me''teno'i  wi'kAkAnoneti'adtci';  cewa'nanA 
me'teno''megu  ne'ck'k  i'na'  a'wiwat6',  i'ni  wi'kA'ckikAkAnone'ti'a- 
dtci'.  Uwi'ya'An  ina' a'winit  agwi 'megu  kAna'gwA.  Me'todtcimegu 
na'mi'ta'i  nA'sAtawine'niwidtc*'.  Me'ce'megu  na'mi'ta'i'  ca'cki'- 
35  megu'  ca''ck  Api'<Apidtci'.  KAna'gwan  uwi'’kanAni  wi'tA'ci'aiya'ai- 
yadtci'mowadtci'._  Mo'tci'megu  wi'nA'sAtawikA'nawidtc  uwi'ya'An 
i'na'  a'winite'.  Agwi  kAna/gkwA'.  Na'kA/dtc  uwi'nemwite  pyani't 
a' cimegugwani'meg  ami ' ' cawi dtci ' .  Agwi  kAna'gwA,  “Ka'tA,”  wi'- 
,inadtci'.  I'n  ami''cawidtci  neniwA. 

40  Me'teno'megu  ki'cipAgi'nemet  u'wiwAn  ina'mi'tai  me'to'dtci 
tAga'wi  pA'ke'ckadtc1'.  AwitAga'  ayi'gi  wi'nA  wi'wawanane'ti- 
'sudtc1'.  A'gkwi'.  Me't5dtci'megu  tatA'g  A''penadtci  kiwi'nagwi'sA'. 
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in  accordance  with  religious  belief  is  denied  everything.  It  is  not 
lawful  for  him  to  bathe;  not  even  to  wash  his  face.  Nor  must 
he  look  at  any  one  very  long  as  long  as  he  is  unreleased  from 
death-ceremonies.  Nor  is  it  lawful  for  him  to  speak  to  anyone,  as 
long  as  he  is  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies.  Ho  even  is  not 
supposed  to  sleep  long.  After  midnight  he  must  already  be  awake. 
And  he  must  have  lain  down  to  sleep  early  (in  the  evening). 

Furthermore  he  is  wretched.  Nor  is  it  lawful  for  him  to  be  where 
festivities  are  taking  place  as  long  as  he  is  unreleased  from  death- 
ceremonies.  And  as  long  as  he  feels  so  badly  he  must  not  care  for 
himself.  They  desire  him  to  fast.  It  is  impossible  for  one  to  whom 
that  has  happened  not  to  fast.  He  surely  fasts  for  a  long  time  after 
his  wife  has  died. 

Nor  must  he  in  any  way  dress  gorgeously  as  long  as  an  adoption- 
feast  has  not  been  held  for  his  former  wife.  Nor  is  it  lawful  for  him 
to  dine  well  when  he  dines.  He  should  merely  eat  corn.  When  they 
dine  corn  is  what  they  eat.  It  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  eat  all  sorts 
of  (foods).  And  whenever  he  walks  about  he  should  walk  somewhere 
in  the  brush,  so  that  he  would  be  seen  by  no  one.  And  he  should  go 
around  in  the  thicket:  he  should  not  go  on  a  road.  If  he  sees  any¬ 
one  in  the  brush  ahead  (of  him) ,  he  is  to  continue  on  his  way.  He 
should  conceal  himself.  Only  if  he  were  seen  then  he  should  not 
conceal  himself.  But  he  should  say  nothing  to  him.  And  if  he  meets 
(somebody),  he  should  keep  on  walking.  He  should  say  nothing  to 
him.  If  (some  one)  says  something  to  him,  he  should  talk  only  a 
little  with  him.  It  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  speak  long  with  each 
other.  And  he  should  always  walk  around  by  himself.  And  if  he 
hunts  he  must  hunt  alone.  It  is  not  lawful  for  him  and  anyone  to 
go  around  together:  he  should  be  alone. 

If  he  has  a  friend,  and  the  latter  comes  to  where  the  former  lives, 
then  only  should  he  talk  to  him,  but  only  if  they  are  there  by  them¬ 
selves,  might  he  talk  to  him.  If  any  one  (else)  is  there  it  is  not  law¬ 
ful.  (If  any  one  else  were  there  he  would  act)  as  if  he  were  an  ill- 
natured  man.  He  would  merely  keep  sitting  there.  It  would  not  be 
lawful  for  him  to  keep  on  talking  with  his  friend.  He  would  even 
talk  roughly  if  any  one  else  were  there.  It  is  not  lawful  (for  him  to 
do  otherwise).  And  if  his  sister-in-law  comes,  he  should  do  what¬ 
ever  she  says.  It  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  say,  "Don’t”  to  her. 
That  is  how  a  man  should  do. 

Only  after  his  wife  has  been  released  (by  an  adoption-feast  being 
held) ,  would  he  be,  as  it  seems,  to  a  small  degree  set  free  from  restraint. 
Yet  he  would  not  also  be  his  own  master.  No.  He  would  always,  it 
seems,  go  around  restricted. 
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Me'teno'ku''megu  nyawawa'ImAgA'tenig  I'n  Inami'ta'i  me'cena'- 
'megu  wl '  wapimami' keme' kwii 'wagwani  wa p i k a k a k a n o nc' ti  adtc 
k'kwawa'1'.  Na'kA/dtci  me'cemego'na'  ina'ina'dtcimudtci'.  Me'ce 
wInAdtca'megu  na'mi'ta'i  menwanematega'  uwi'nemoni  me'cena'- 
5'megu  na'mi'ta'i  wapiml''kemadtc  i'eita'ate'ma'1'.  Na'kA/1dtci 
p  wawi 'megukago ' i ' ci' a ' semi ' ' egu t  aya'cl'gawidtc  Inami'ta''  ini  nene- 
'ka'netAgi  mAdtci'ta'ate\  Inimeguna'mi'ta'  uwl'nembni  me'cena'- 
'megu  u'wlwi's  Anwadtcinite'.  Wa'nA'  cagwanemutega'  awi'tAb 
Cewa'nA  wT ' k a k An o n eti'egudtci'n  1  c gu  i'ci'geniwi  uwi'nemoni  yo'we. 
10  Kl'penena'kaT  ca'gwanemu't  i'kwawA  ini'meg  a'nlnawime'to- 
'sane'niwidtci'.  Wl'naiyo'  cagwa/nemu's  Ininiga'i  kl'cikl'cagudtci'- 
meguketemage''sini's  aya'iclga'winidtci'.  WlnAga'ln  awitA'megu 
kagf/'  i'ciketema/ge'siV'.  I'niyA  neniwA  ne’ki'megu  pemi'cl'- 
gawidtci  kl'cagudtci'megu  ketema'ge’sisAb  Inina'tca'  kAno'negut 
15  uwi'nemoni  kAna'gwA,  “  Kene''ckinone  wi'nA  nI'nnA',”  agwi  kAna'- 
gwA  wi/'inadtci'.  Mamye'tci  kudtci'megu  wi'nA  wfkAkAnone'tl- 
'adtc  i'ci'geniwi  wawI'nemwitA'. 

Na'kA/dtci  wi'nA  tclnawa'madtcini  noniAgawi'megu  ka/'tu'si'sA\ 
NeniwA  wa'wItA  kenwa'ci'megu  pemimame'kwa'nema'sA'.  Me- 
20  'cena/'megu  kAbo'twe  ma'kwadtca'widtcini  me'kwanema'sAku'- 
'megu  uwIwAniyowe.  Tclnawamadtcigiga'  awita'ni  ne''ki  pemi- 
mame'kwane'mawa'sA'.  WawIwitApime'gu  yow  awA'sI'  ne'ki 
peminene’ka/nema'sA'.  Mo'tci'megu  na'tAgini  pemi'awa'te'e  nene- 
'kanema'sAku''megu.  NVcawaiyega'  Ina'  Inini  ki'cinepo''ini'sA'. 
25  InAga/'  InA  tclna'wamat  awitAmegb'ni  pa'c  i''cawi'sA'.  Me'ce  wi'nA 
no'mAgawe  pemimya'ci'ta'asA'.  Kago'ma'  a'cimya'cita/'agwani 
neniwA.  Me'cena'mega'pe'e  kAbo'twe  kiigo'  i'cimya'ci'ta'a'sA', 
A''kwiyadtci  menwa'winite  yo'w  aya'ipema'te'sinidtci  kl’cagudtci 
menwito'tagute'.  Na‘kA/dtci  pwawi'megu-kago'i-'i'ciwawAne'cka'- 
30  'init  a  wit  A  nAna/'ci  ponimame'kwa'nemaV'. 


Na/’kani'  cl'cl'gawite  neniwA  mA’kwa'te'site',  pe'ki'megu 
kl'cagudtci'megu  wawl'cape'na'to's  u'wlyawi.  Me'ce'megu  ana'pe- 
nA'togwan  u'wlyawi.  KA'ci'megu  wlto'wi  me'to'dtci  ma'mA'sadtci 
wk'senite  mlnawita/'awat6'  ? 

35  Inin  i''kwawAni  tclnawa'matcig  k'kwawAg  I'n  i'ciwawl'capena'- 
'tonit  u'wlyawi  uwlnemwiwate'ga'  Ina'mi'ta'i'  sage/'siwadtci'. 
Me'todtci'megu  a'nawawadtcini  ki'cipa'nlnit  uwinemo'wawAnni' 
...  1  Kfpene  ml'kemeguwate  kl'sadtci'megu  mo''tci  kl'cagudtci'- 
megu  ne'ckina'wawat6',  agwi'megu  kAna'gwA  wI'pwawinA'kunawa- 
40  dtc‘'.  Wl'nA'kunawadtci'megu  i'ci'geniwwi'.  Kudtciga'  Inini  klcagu- 
dtci'megu  ne'ckina'wawa's  uwinemo'wawAnni',  cewa'nA  ne'ckina'¬ 
wawat  Ini'megu  me’to'dtci  mawinAne'gwiwadtci  nepbweni'megu 
na’In  a'A''tanigki'. 


1  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  deleted  on  account  of  grammatical  anomalies. 
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Only  after  four  years  were  up  could  he  begin  to  court  and  speak  to 
women.  And  lie  says  anything  he  pleases.  If  he  should  love  his 
sister-in-law  he  would  begin  to  court  her,  if  he  so  desired.  And  if  he 
had  not  been  helped  in  any  way  while  he  was  still  unreleased  from 
death-ceremonies,  he  would  remember  it  if  he  has  a  bad  heart. 
Likewise  he  might  make  his  sister-in-law  his  wife  if  she  were  willing. 
And  if  she  were  unwilling  he  would  not.  But  it  is  a  rule  that  his 
former  sister-in-law  should  talk  (in  a  courting  way)  with  him.  If, 
however,  the  woman  is  unwilling  her  life  becomes  weak.  She  might 
be  unwilling  while  he  would  have  been  as  wretched  as  possible  while 
he  was  still  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies.  She  at  the  time 
would  not  be  wretched  in  any  way  as  (he  had  been).  The  man 
mentioned  would  be  wretched  as  possible  as  long  as  he  was  unreleased 
from  death-ceremonies.  And  if  at  that  time  she  were  spoken  to  by 
her  brother-in-law  it  is  not  lawful  for  her  to  say  to  him,  “I  hate  you.” 
Surely  it  is  a  rule  that  (a  woman)  who  has  a  brother-in-law  must 
talk  with  him. 

And  she  (the  woman)  would  sorrow  for  her  relative  (the  man’s 
wife)  for  a  short  time.  The  man  who  had  the  wife  would  remember 
her  for  a  long  time.  Soon  when  he  is  still,  he  would  remember  his 
former  wife.  And  her  relatives  would  not  continue  to  remember  her. 
The  man  whose  wife  she  had  been  would  think  of  her  more.  Even 
when  he  saw  where  they  had  gone  he  would  be  mindful  of  her.  She 
might  have  died  long  ago.  Now  a  person  related  to  her  would  not 
do  that.  He  (she)  would  continue  to  have  doleful  thoughts  for  only 
a  short  time.  (He  [she]  would  not  be  as  sorrowful)  in  any  way  as 
the  man  may  have  sorrowed.  Soon  in  some  way  he  would  have 
doleful  feelings,  and  more  so  if  she  had  behaved  well  while  she  was 
yet  living  and  if  he  had  been  treated  as  well  as  possible  (by  her). 
And  if  she  in  no  way  were  immoral,  he  would  never  cease  to  remem¬ 
ber  her. 

And  if  a  man  is  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies,  if  he  is  quiet 
(i.  e.,  moral)  he  would  starve  himself  as  much  as  possible.  He  ill- 
treats  his  body.  What  does  it  matter  if  he,  it  seems,  barely  eats 
his  meals  and  thinks  of  her  ? 

The  female  relatives  of  that  woman,  if  their  brother-in-law  makes 
his  body  hungry  in  that  way,  become  frightened.  It  seems  whenever 
they  see  their  brother-in-law  after  he  has  been  released  from  death- 
ceremonies  2  .  .  .  If,  however,  they  are  courted  by  him,  even  though 
they  hate  him  bitterly,  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  not  to  accept  him. 
It  is  a  rule  that  they  must  accept  him.  Though  they  might  hate 
their  brother-in-law,  yet  if  they  hate  him  it  seems  as  if  death  over¬ 
whelms  them  at  the  time  set. 


2  The  Indian  text  is  deleted  here. 
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Me'todtcimeg(Vn  a'citAmi  yowe  ml'cka'we'sFtci  nyawawa'ImAgA'- 
tenigi'  clga/wA  yoVwe'.  Me'to/dtc  I'n  a/’ku'sedtci’.  Me'eemegona' 
In  a'ku,'segudtc  Fkwawa'A  Ne'cki'nagut  Ini/megu  wl'n  a'myana'- 
wi'adtc’',  kenwa'c-i'  kudtci  mA'kwadtci  klfcipyadteikiwita's 

Fn  ami/'cawidtci  kl'cinyawawa'ImAgAte'- 
Fni  me'cemegd'na’i  me'to/dtci  wlmFmeg  a'wawa'pA- 
madtci',  “Malla'  magwa'e,  kenwa/'ci  wI'Anemidtcime'to'saneni- 


5  megukiwa/dtcanigki 
niginni' 


ma/'iyAnnA',” 


inane 'magwaniga/'  min  amime'cena'ikAno/nadtcinI 


Me'todtci/megu  nami'ta'i 
Iniga'a/mi'ta'i  me'ceme- 
kudtcig;a- 


Agwiyuga'i  na/'kA  kAna/gWA  wl'anwa/'tagudtc  k'kwawa'1'.  Ki- 
10  'pene'megu  kA/nonate  wI'u'wiwFtc  i''cimate',  “A'gwi,”  agwi 
luAnagwA  wl/'igudtci'. 

Na'kA/dtci  winA  ke'tenA'megu  ke'kaneta/gu'sIwA  pete'gi  pyadtci/- 
'cawFtc1'.  Marnadtcigidtca/'megu  ke'ka/nemegwA  manetowAn  ane'- 
medtcin  a'ci'cl/gawidtci  pe’ki'megu,  a'ci'meguketemagyanig  kni 
15  pemk'cawFtc*'.  WawAne'cka'ite'e'ga'i'  ckga/wwA',  awktA  kA'cki- 
ketemagi'ce'kI'u'sA',  na/-k  awkt  anemi'ci'ce'kk'onidtci'  ckgawAn 
awktani  kA'cki'cawiV.  Na'kA/dtc  uwkya/Ani  pyanuta/gudtcini 
me’cena/’megu  1a’  cikAkAkAnonet  I  ’  sA  ' . 
tAna/dtcimudtoi'.  WmA'meg  a/'cawidtc 
20  gona'mi'ta'  Anemipiti/gagudtcr.  Me'cema'mego'na'i 

'kwiga/'wln  A'ce'megu  t5/tagu'sA'.  WlnAga/'  Inami'ta'1'  “Pe'kk- 
megu  netAne^kagop  a'cIga/wiyanniY’  ina'mi'ta'  i’ci/ta'adtci'. 
Me'cemego'na'  Anemipyani's4'.  Ini  kudtei/megu’u  a'kl'ci'megu- 
'ukkwanPtc1'.  Na'kA/dtc  Inkn  uwIwA'ni  yowe  tclnawama/nidtcin 
25k'kwawa'i  me'cena/'megu  na'mi'ta'  Anemi/pyanidtci'.  Awkyatu- 
gega/mAni'  ckgawi'sA'.  Inimega/mi'ta'  A'ck'tawudtci  me'cena'- 
'megu  kago'i  'wanAga'i  pi'se'ka/'ini'sA  me'cega/'i  mA'ke'sa'Ani 
kago^megu  wi'u'ce/'kltAgi  wI'i'ci/megunatA/inawudtci'.  WkriA 
na'mi'ta'i  ml'cata/nemudtci'.  Iniga'ka'wlna/mi'ta'i  me'todtci/megu 
30  kete/'ekiwadtc  P'kwawAg  Iniga'  na'  winwa/w  amudtci'ca/wiwadtci'. 

Ona'mi'ta'  me'cena/'megu  na/mi'ta'i  kenwa/'ci  pwawinAna'I'ka'- 
womedtc  uwiWAni  yo'we.  Wlnanami'ta'i  kenwa'ckmegu'  ckgawi- 
dtci'.  A'penadtciyu'ga'  aiya'pk'tcina'  Anemi'A'ci'tawuna'Ana'wInA 
wI'Anemi'u'ce/'kltAgki'.  Na'kA/dtci  me'ceknegu  wl'klwi'adtc  i'cipA- 
35  'ki'mena'A'.  Ki'cagudtci/megu  kkwanI'sA'.  Fnidtca'  kwaiya'kwk- 
megu  amu dtci' cime dtci ' ,  “Me'cena^megu  tclnawa/maktcigi  kl'Ane- 
mipapitigaVawAgki'.”  In  a,minedtci'.  A'cega/'megu  i'ckmena'A 
wl'i'ci/meguklwanl/wenedtci'.  Fn  amu/dtc-In-inedtci  me'todtci/- 

“Me'ce'megu  wl'i'cawkwAnani  kl'Ane'mi- 


”  —  "'A'  Ku d  tci  ink ' kwier '  A 


megu  pA'kkmenaP 
40  'cawi,”  Pnena' 

“’WanA  mA'nA'A  agwi  yatuge'megu  kago/'megu  i'cinene'kane'ma- 
Iniga  win  aminanemegudtc  Ini'i  tclnawama/nidtci' 
nap6'knidtcinni'.  WlnAga'  wanAto'kA'megu  kkwita'sA\ 
Inami'ta/'inigi  tclnawa/matcig  Inin  k’kwawAni  kAkAnone/tIwadtci'. 


dtcinDiV’ 

Ini'ni 


wi  n  A'c.e'megu’  i'ci'mena'A' 
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It  seems  as  if  in  turn,  after  four  years  the  widower  formerly  unre- 
leased  from  deatli-ceremonies  acquires  mystic  power.  It  seems  as 
if  he  were  feared.  He  is  feared  by  any  woman.  If  he  is  hated  by 
them,  yet  he  overpowers  them,  for  he  would  have  lived  quietly  for 
a  long  time,  though  a  lonely  time.  That  is  what  would  happen  to 
him  after  four  years  are  up.  Then,  it  seems,  when  he  looks  at  any 
(women),  he  would  talk  to  the  one  of  whomever  he  thought,  "This, 
perhaps,  is  the  one  with  whom  I  might  indeed  live  a  long  time.”  It 
is  not  lawful  for  him  to  be  refused  by  any  women.  If  he  indeed  asks 
the  one  he  spoke  to,  to  marry,  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  be  told  "No.” 

And  it  is  surely  known  how  he  had  been  acting.  Certainly  he  is 
known  by  the  one  called  manitou  how  (he  conducted  himself)  while 
unreleased  from  death-ceremonies,  and  that  he  lived  through  a 
wretched  time.  If  he  had  been  wicked  while  unreleased  from  death- 
ceremonies,  he  would  not  be  able  to  dress  poorly,  and  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  do  as  one  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies  is 
supposed  to  do.3  And  if  anyone  came  to  him,  he  would  talk  to  him. 
It  seems  as  if  he  would  say  anything.  Then  every  one  would  come 
and  visit  him  (to  find  out)  how  he  acted.  Of  course  he  would  just 
be  treated  that  way.  Yet  he  himself  would  think,  "They  like  the 
way  I  have  done  while  unreleased  by  death-ceremonies.”  Any  one 
might  come.  Then  indeed  he  is  already  lost.  And  the  women  who 
were  related  to  his  former  wife  would  continue  to  come.  All  this 
time  he  would  be  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies.  Then  every¬ 
thing  would  be  made  for  him,  a  shirt,  moccasins,  everything  for  him 
to  wear  so  that  he  would  be  seen  with  them.  He  himself  would  be 
glad.  Then,  it  seems,  the  women  would  escape  (from  him)  by 
contriving  to  do  that. 

Then  for  a  long  time  his  wife  would  not  be  set  free  (by  an  adoption- 
feast  being  held) .  For  a  long  time  he  still  is  unreleased  from  death- 
ceremonies.  They  would  continue  all  the  time  to  make  clothing  for 
him  to  wear.  And  he  would  be  permitted  to  go  around  wherever 
he  pleased.  For  he  already  would  have  been  lost.  Then  he  would 
be  told,  "You  may  visit  any  of  your  relatives.”  He  would  he  told 
that.  He  would  just  be  told  that  so  that  he  might  be  led  astray. 
It  seems  that  he  would  be  told  that  to  dismiss  him.  "You  may  do 
in  the  future  whatever  (you  desire)  to  do,”  he  would  be  told.  But 
he  would  just  be  told  this.  The  relatives  of  his  dead  (wife)  would 
think  (this)  of  him,  "Why,  this  fellow  doesn’t  probably  care  anything 
for  her.”  He  might  stay  (at  home)  unconcernedly.  The  relatives  of 
the  woman  would  talk  to  each  other.  "Well,  we  shall  first  fast; 


3  Free  rendition. 
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“Na'i'j  I'ni  wI'nawAdtcimA'kAta'wIyAgkwe';  kI'cidtca'imA  kAmA- 
'kAta'wIyAgw  I'ni  wI'wapinAna'I''kawAgwe  wI’pe'no’Agkwe';  wl  ku- 
dtca'wi'Agkwe'/’  Inami'ta'  Inigi  'i'tlwaAtc*'.  Me'cena''megu  neguta'i 
nl'cwawa'I'me  ke'kA'A'mowa'sA  wl 'p  emin  A ' kAm  A '  kA  ta '  wlw a  dtc 1 \ 

5  InagAga'i'  clga/wA  me'ce'megu  kiwI'ta'i'sA  me'ce'meg  a/'to- 
gwanni'.  Agwiga''  ayl'gi  kAna'gwA,  “Ne'ca'gwanem  a'tA'ci'clgA- 


to 

<  - 


ciga'wiyan111',”  agwi  kAna'gwA  wl'i'dtc’\  Aiya'pl'tcina/'  kudtc 
a'ku/'ckAgini  kag6/'awAtawuna'A/megu  mA'ke''sa'Anni';  tcage'ckAg 
awAtawuna'A'megu  A'ci'tawuna'A'megu.  A'penadtci'megu’u  mine- 
10 na'A'megu'u  wI/'aiyodtci'.  Cewa'nA  me'teno''megu  i'ci'megu  A'ku'- 
'ckAgin  Ina'mi'ta'i  mlnedtci';  me^teno'1'.  Agwi'  kAnagwA  wl'nl- 
'cwaiyAgi'todtc1'.  Uta'I'nema'i  negutaiyAgi'megku'.  A'ckAdtci'- 
megu  na/mi'ta'  kl'cimegu  wawAni'ai'yodtcin  Ina'mi'ta'  minedtci'. 
Agwi  kAnagwA'megu  kago''  wI'i'nowadtci'.  Peponigi  na/mi'ta'1', 
15“Na'i',  Iniyapi  wi'wIdtcimA'kAtAvVl'miyagke',”  Ina'mi'ta'  ine'Ac1'. 
“Ma'i'yA  nagAne'kani  wI'nene'ka'nemAdtci'.  MAnidtca'  ke/!ke- 
'cilw  I'ni  wl'wapiwa'ciwa'cI''oyAnn1'..  Ne'ki'megu  mA'ni  pemipe'- 
pogwan  I'ni  ne''ki  wI'AgwIgwa'tAmAni  ke''ke'cawwi',”  Ina'mi'ta' 
inedtci'.  “  Iniga/'megu  wl'na'gwaiyAn111',  Inina''  mAni  kemedtcita- 
20  panemo'petug  a'klwikegene'goyAni  mA'n  a'cIga'wiyAn"1',”  i'nena- 
'annA\  Agwiga'I'na'i  “KAna'gwA”  wl'i''ciwadtc  InA'meg  a'wldtci'- 
'iwaAc1'.  Na'ina'megO'n  a'nedtci';  “'Au',”  wl’idtci'meg  Ini'- 
'cimete\  Ina'mi'ta'  Ini''i  ma'kAtawi'nidtci'i  wl'dtci'adtci'.  Ne'ki'- 
meg  A'te'Aci  wawlgi'nigwani  ne'ki'megu  wl'n  amipwawinagwadtci<. 

25  Me'todtci'megu  nami'ta'i  tcAgApe'no'a'  i/'cawidtc1'.  KlwAno- 
'kanena'A'ga'i  kago''1'.  Me'cena''  Ina'mi'ta'i  tepanemegudtc  Ini'' 
Iniya'  amiku'segudtci'1'.  Me'ce'megu  tcAtcawI''ka'i  me'cena''megu 
ke'tcine'cki'mena'A'.  AwitA'megu  kago''  i'ci'ta'a's  adtcimo'na'A'- 
megu.  “Agwi  ma'I'yA  tcInawa'mAgetA  kago'ane'mAdtcinni'/’ 
30  'i'nena'A'.  “NlnanAdtca/'  mA'ni  kemya'cinawa''ipen  a'pwawi'- 
megupA'cinene'kanetAma'wiyage  tcInawa'niAgetA',”  'inena'A'megu. 
“Ini'wa/'  mAn  i ' ci  wapi  wawAn e' cka ' ' i ' kAp A' , ”  'i'nena'A'.  “  Inugi- 
dtca/'  ke'kanetAmo'wAnani  nene'kanemi'megu.  Kl'ke'kanemawA'- 
megu  wa'dtci  pAnapAma'wAtanni'/’  Inami'ta''  inedtc1'.  “Wl'nene- 
35  'kanemAdtcima/'megu  'i''cigenwi  wl'nanA  kl'waiyowwe'/’  'i'nena'A', 
“pwawidtca/'megu  a'ci'meneg  Ini  me'to'dtci  peme'nAmAnne'. 
Inu'gi  nawAte'nAmAne  ke'clgawiga/'  mAn1*'.  SAnA'gi'towA  mA'n 
a'ci'cl'gawitA  nane'ka'nemat  u'wiwAnni'.  Inidtca'  i'ca'wiyAnne', 
awi'tanugi  mA'ni  i'ci'mamye'tci  nawAdtci  'Apeno'e'gi'ci  mam  a- 
40  'kAtawI''kAgo'A',  I'ni  nagA'tAmAne'  a'cime'nwikegk1'.  Inu'gi  wl'nA 
mA'ni  nAna'w  a'i'ca'wiyAni  kenawAdtci'megu-mA'ni-mamA'kAta'- 
w!pennA'.  Me'ce'megu  kl'nA  mA'n  In  a'tA'ci'clga'wiyAni'  cina'gwA 
kl'nA  kudtci'megu  mAni  kete'cita''agAni  mA'n  In  a'ca'wiyAiini'. 
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after  we  have  really  fasted  a  long  time,  then  we  will  begin  to  make 
preparations  to  release  lier  (by  an  adoption  feast);  we  shall  try,”  is 
what  those  would  say  to  each  other.  They  might  at  will  set  two 
years  for  the  time  for  them  to  continue  fasting. 

And  yonder  man  still  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies  would  wait 
around  (for  the  adoption-feast)  to  take  place.4  Nor  was  it  lawful 
for  him  to  say,  “  I  am  unwilling  to  be  thus  unreleased  all  the  time.” 
Yet  once  in  a  whole  when  he  wore  anything  out,  he  would  be  fetched 
moccasins;  everything  he  wore  out  would  be  replaced  and  made  for 
him.  He  always  would  be  given  something  to  use.  But  it  was  only 
after  he  had  worn  out  (what  he  had)  that  he  might  be  given  (things) , 
then  only.  It  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  have  two  sets  of  (clothing). 
One  set  of  (clothing)  was  (all)  his  belongings.  Later  on  after  he 
had  completely  used  up  a  set  he  would  be  given  (another).  It  was 
not  lawful  for  him  to  say  anything  (i.  e.,  ask  for  others).  In  the 
winter  he  would  be  told,  “Well,  eventually  we  are  to  fast  together. 
You  must  think  about  this  one  who  left  you.  You  must  begin  to 
paint  yourself  with  ashes  for  a  long  time.  As  long  as  it  shall  be 
winter  for  so  long  shall  you  cover  your  face  with  ashes,”  he  would 
be  told.  “Now  you  must  depart,  you  surely  have  had  enough  going 
around  while  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies,”  he  would  be  told. 
It  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  say  “  No,”  while  he  lives  with  (them).  He 
should  say,  “All  right,”  when  he  is  told  that.  He  should  go  with 
those  who  are  fasting.  As  long  as  they  dwell  far  apart  (from  other 
Indians)  he  should  not  depart. 

It  seems  as  if  he  acts  like  a  little  child.  He  would  be  ordered 
around  to  do  any  little  thing.  He  would  be  owned  by  those  (women) 
who  formerly  feared  him.  Occasionally  he  would  be  severely  scolded. 
He  should  not  mind,  no  matter  whatever  he  may  be  told.  They 
would  say  to  him,  “You  care  nothing  for  this  our  (dead)  relative. 
Now  you  have  made  us  feel  badly  by  not  even  thinking  of  our  rela¬ 
tive,”  they  would  say  to  him.  “Now  you  may  thus  have  begun  to 
be  bad,”  they  would  say  to  him.  “This  day  you  are  to  think  about 
whatever  you  may  know  about  her.  You  will  learn  for  whatever 
reason  you  lost  sight  of  her,”  he  would  be  told.  “It  is  a  rule  that 
you  must  think  of  your  former  wife,”  he  would  be  told,  “if  you  do 
not  carry  it  out  as  you  were  told.  You  are  now  a  widower  unre¬ 
leased  from  death-ceremonies  (even)  if  you  pick  it  up  now.  One 
that  is  a  widower  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies  has  a  hard  time 
if  he  thinks  about  his  wife.  If  you  had  done  that,  we  should  not  have 
been  fasting  earnestly  as  children,  if  you  had  followed  what  is  right. 
But  to-day  as  you  have  acted  the  way  you  have,  we  are  now  first 
fasting  earnestly.  Now  when  you  are  still  unreleased  from  death- 
ceremonies  you  have  acted  according  to  your  desires.  Do  not  think 


4  Freely  rendered. 
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Ka  t  a  d  tc  a ' ' megu  kago''  i'cinene'kane'tAgAnni'.  Wl'kegenipa'nlyAn11’'. 
NinanA'megu  newawanane'tapenA  na/  ina'i  win  An  a enawA'getan 
I'niyA  mdi|a'wiwAtA\  I'cita/’ayag  kni  wiVapinAna'enAgedtcl\ 
KlnAga/'mAn  aykg  Ini  kema'ca/'emAgi  yow  kni  wi'nAna/'eng'k1k 
5  Ki'cinAna/'ene'ki  me'ce'na'  Ina''i  klwinenego'wAnani  wl'kiwinene'- 
goyAnni'.  Mo'tciga/'  Inugi  mA'ni  kekl'clga/wi  wi'wapine'goyAne 
kete'cita'6'.  A'gwi  wknani  menwawkyAninni'.  WknA  mA'ni 
wi'menwa'neme'kA'  ?  Ke'clgawi'  mAnni  .  A'ci'ckgawit  Apwi'towA'- 
megu  wfnawAdtcipanIdtci  kf  cipa/mdtcin  kni  wkn  a'wawapA'- 
10  dtcigadtc1';  ke'tenAyuga/'megu  mA'kwa'te'sIw  kni  na'gAtAgA' 
clga'wiwenni'.  Fn  a/'cawidtci  me'cemego'na'  uwkya'Ani  manwa'- 
nematA',  kA'nonate',  wi'tapwa'tagwAku/'megu.  MA'ni  wlnA  klnA 
mA'n  a'ca'wiyAn111',  a'gwi  wknani  pA'ci'megu  menwi'kegin11*'. 
IvknA  mA'ni  wa'dtci  n awA d tcim a 'k  a  ta '  wly  ag ke ' .  KemA'kAtawk- 
15  'cipenA'nni'.  Kknaiyowe  nawu'nagini  wl '  my  a'  ci  ta '  ay  a  'ge ' e ' ,  wl- 
'  m  y  A  cimy  a'  cin  aw  a'  i  y  a '  ge ' e ' .  Fn  a/'cawidtci  pe''ki  na'gAtAgi' 
clga/wiwenni',  tclnawama'nidtcin  k'kwawAni  nawu'gudtcini  mya- 
'cita'a  'niwAnni ' .  Ive'  tenaiyuga '  'megu  kl'cagu  dtci'meguketema  'gi- 
'ee/'kitAmwA',  na'kA,dtci  ke'tenA'megu  a'pedtciketemagita'awa'- 
20nemapi',  kn  a/'cawitA'.  Fn  a'cawiyAne'e  mame'ci'kA'megu 
ki'cipa'ni'kAp-4'.  Inu'gi  wknA  mA'n  agwikAnagwAinego'ni  wi'i- 
'cita/'ayage  nma'nnA'.  Ma'h  Inu'g  kni  wl ’ wl d tci mA ’  k a  tawi 'm iy  ag ke ' ; 
ketenepennA'.  Me'cena''megu  nk'cwipepo  'nwe  kl'pemiwidtcimA- 
'kAtawkmipennAY’  Ini  pa'pe'  anedtc  kn  a'ca'witcigki'.  “Ina'tca/- 
25  'udtci  kl'ci'mAnimamA'kAta'wIyAgwe  Ini  wfnAtawane'tAmAni 
pyamktAmAnni\  Fni  wi'pa'nlyAn111'.  Ini  me'ce'na'  wfinenegowA- 
nani  wi'Aneminene'goyAn111'.  KlnanAmego'ni  wI'na'i'kati''soyAnui'. 
Fn  a'nenagke'.  Iniga/'mAn  a'cita/'ayage  tA/-swi  tcinawa'mAgedtci'. 
Inidtea'  wa'dtci  me'cena'mego'ni  nlna'nani  wa'dtc 
30  Nlna'nA  kawA'gi  ketepaneme'nepennA'.” 
witcigki';  pwawimenwi'clga'witcigki' 


i'nenagke'. 
Fn  a/nedtc  kn  a'ca'- 


On  InA  kl'ciwIdtcimA'kAta'wImadtci  nkcwawa'ImAgA'tenig  Ina'- 
mi'ta'  pa'nl'ektc1'.  Wapimami'cate'sidtci'megu  kl'ci'panite'.  Pe- 
'ki'megu  upi'ta'a's'F  Ini 'megu  “Wl'wapimaml'keme'kwawayanni'/7 
35  ke'tenA'megu  i'ci'ta'a'sA\  Na/'ina'  wapiku'dtcawite  wl'maml- 
'keme''kwawadtci  kago''megu  Ina'mi'ta'  i/'cawidtci',  mame'ci'- 
'kAga'’megu  a'kwA'mAtAV'.  Kago''megu  i''cawi'sA\  Kl'kl'ki'- 
megu  ml'keme''kwawadtc  awA'sima/'megu  na'mi'ta'  i,'cawidtci'. 
Aiyanlwe'megu  na/mi'ta'i  kkwltadtc  Ina'mi'ta'i  menwipema'te'si- 
40  dtci'.  KAbotwemegu  na'kana'mi'ta'i  wapiml'keme'kwawadtci  na'kA- 
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of  anything.  You  will  quickly  become  a  widower  released  from 
death-ceremonies.  We  have  control  of  whenever  we  shall  release 
(by  an  adoption-feast)  the  one  who  is  ne  longer  here,  the  one  with 
whom  you  lived.  If  we  so  desire,  then  we  shall  begin  to  release  her. 
Your  brother-in-laws  shall  make  ready  to  release  you.  As  soon  as 
they  have  released  you  you  may  go  around  and  do  whatever  you 
please.  Even  now  after  you  became  a  widower  unreleased  from 
death-customs  you  desired  to  begin  to  go  around  (visiting,  etc.).  You 
did  not  behave  well.  Now  who  would  love  you?  You  are  now  a 
widower  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies.  If  a  widower  unreleased 
from  death-ceremonies  acts  this  way,  namely,  he  waits  first  to  be  a 
widower  released  from  death-ceremonies  and  after  he  is  released 
from  death-ceremonies  he  then  looks  around  (for  a  woman) ;  surely 
he  is  moral  in  following  the  rules  of  being  a  widower  unreleased  from 
death-ceremonies.  When  he  behaves  that  way,  if  he  loves  any 
(woman),  if  he  speaks  to  her,  he  will  not  be  refused.  Now  the  way 
you  have  been  acting  is  not  proper.  You  are  the  cause  of  us  first 
fasting.  You  make  us  fast  now.  We  would  have  felt  badly  whenever 
we  saw  you,  you  would  have  made  us  feel  very  badly  on  account  of  it. 
When  a  man  does  this,  follows  strictly  the  rules  of  beng  a  widower 
unreleased  from  death-ceremonies,  whenever  he  is  seen  by  a  woman 
related  to  (the  man’s  dead  wife),  she  feels  badly.  For  surely  he 
is  clad  as  wretchedly  as  possible',  and  surely  he  is  always  thought  to 
be  wretched,  that  is,  one  who  does  that.  If  you  had  done  so,  you 
certainly  would  already  have  become  a  widower  unreleased  from 
death-ceremonies.  But  now  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  feel  that  way. 
To-day  we  tell  you  to  fast  with  us.  Probably  you  shall  continue  to 
fast  with  us  for  two  years,”  is  what  those  who  do  so  are  usually  told. 
“Then  after  we  have  fasted  earnestly,  then  you  may  do  whatever 
you  desire.  Then  you  will  be  a  widower  released  from  death- 
ceremonies.  Then  you  may  go  around  wherever  you  may  desire. 
You  shall  take  care  of  yourself.  That  is  what  we  say  to  you.  This 
is  what  we  think  as  many  of  us  as  are  related  to  (your  dead  wife). 
That  is  why  we  tell  you.  We  still  have  control  of  you.”  That  is 
what  those  who  did  so  and  who  did  not  behave  properly  when 
unreleased  from  death-ceremonies  are  told. 

Then  after  he  has  fasted  with  them  and  two  years  are  up,  he  would 
be  made  a  widower  free  from  death-ceremonies.  He  begins  to  wear 
gorgeous  clothing  after  he  becomes  a  widower  released  from  death- 
ceremonies.  He  would  be  very  glad.  Then  he  would  surely  think, 
“  I  shall  begin  to  have  a  grand  time  courting  women.”  Yet  when  he 
tried  to  have  a  grand  time  courting  women,  something  would  happen 
to  him,  or  he  might  become  sick  in  some  way.  Something  might 
happen  to  him.  If  he  nevertheless  courted  women  (something) 
worse  would  befall  him.  When  he  stayed  in  one  spot  he  would  be 
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dtci'megu  awA'si'ma'  na'mi'ta'  A'pi'tcike'tca'kwA'mAtAgk1'. 
Ayaniwe'megu  na/'kA  na'mi'ta'  awi''awidtci  pe'ki'megu  na/’kA 
na'mi'ta'i  menwipema'te'sidtc1'.  AwitAga'mego'nA  na'kA/dtci 
kago''  i*cimya'cipema/te'si'sA'.  Kenadtci  na'mi’ta’i  wapikikiyu- 
5'sadtci'.  AwitAga/'i  kago''megu  i'cimi'keme'kwawawi'ta'a'sA'. 
KAbotwemegu  na'kA/dtc.i  wapikago''megu'i'ci'sage'si'sA'.  KAbotwe'- 
megu  na'mi'ta'i  poni'meguneguta’ina''i'a'sA'.  Iniyanega'  wi'nA 
menoga'nawAn  ami'sagi'sagi’e'gudtcinni\  Poni'meguneguta’iate', 
i'n  a'mi'ta'i  menwi ' '  cawi d  tc‘ ' .  KAbotwemegu  na/'kanami'ta'i 
10  wapiml'keml'ke/me'kwawadtci'.  Ini'megu  ami''cawidtc  A'pemega' 
ana'ana'wi'u'sA'.  Cagwanemoni'sA'megu.  “Me'cena''megu  agwi- 
ma'’mAni  menwawiyAne'e'yiitug  a’ki'pyadtci'uwi'wiyAnni'.  Kaiia- 
ma/'yatuge  nKnA  niA'ni  na/'k  amimenwitota'wiyAnni',”  inaminegu- 
dte  P'kwawa'1'.  aNe'cagwanemudtca/'megu  ni'nA  na'kA'dtci 
15  wi’pwawi'megukago'ipegi'ckinawa''enanni',”  i'n  a'migudtci'.  'I'n 
A'penadtci'megu  ana'we'siV'.  Kageya/'megu  na'mi'ta'i  me''kawa- 
dtci'  sanAganema’so'nidtcini  ne'niwAni'  cigwanetagAniwi'nidtcini'- 
megu  ininlnin  ami'uwi'widtcinni',  wawAne'cka'a’Ani'megu.  Ki- 
'cute'tene'tiwadtci  kago'’megu  tAga'w  a'ca'widtcinni',  ini'megu 
20  A'mi'ta'i  ki'ca'kwA'mAtAg  a'pwawiga'inAmenwi'ci'gawidtci\  I'n 
amudtci'’cawidtci'.  I'n  ana'dtcimedtci'. 

'O'ni  wigadtci'ci'gawitA',  kenwa'ci'megu'  ca/'cki  ki'witatA';  mi- 
'keme'’kwawate  na/’ina'i  me'todtci'megu  ma'nani's  P'kwawa'1'. 
AwitAga'i  kago'’megu  i'ciku''segu'sA'.  Na/'kA  me'ce'megu  neguta' 
25  aiya'aiya/'sA',  me'ce'megu  i''cawi'sA'.  Kudtciga'kwiga''  inA  ki'ci- 
pyadtci''sAnA'gi'to'sA'.  Inina’i  ki'cipanite  me'todtci'megu  u'ckina'- 
wa'iV'.  Ke'te'n  u'ckinawa'a’i'megu  ananetagu'’sinidtci',  i'n 
aminanetagA'niwidtc  i'n  a/’cawitA',  pe'ki'megu  wigadtcinagAtAge' 
ciga/wiwen111'.  NeniwA  me'cena'  na'kA'megu  tcinawa'madtci' 
30  Anemipapiti'gawa'sA'.  Pe'ki'megu  menwina'wa'aV'.  I'n  i'ca'wit 
u'wiyaW,  wigadtci'ci'gawite  me'todtci'megu  ute''kwami's  uwi'- 
nemo  pwawimenwa/nemate'.  'Wa'nA  menwa'nematega'i  me- 
'cena''megu  ini’i  neguta'  u'wiwiV'.  Menwawi'V',  kudtc  i'cike- 
'kaneta/gu'si'sA'.  Agwidtca'megu  kAna'gwA  wi'a'te'negudtci\ 
35 Mamye’tci'megu  u'wiwi’sA  menawanate\  'Wa'nA  pwawiga’imena'- 
wanat  ina'mi'ta’i'  ca/'cki  mamenwina'  ite'p  i'anu'tawadtci  nawina'- 
wi’adtci'.  Iya/'  pya'yadtcin  ini'i'megu  amike'cadtci''egudtci  me- 
'cewa/'megu  tA'swi'megu  pemi'citcinawatAmi'nite'6';  ini'i'megu 
amike'catanemegudtci'.  Wi'nA  nakA'dtci  pepyanutagu'sA'megu. 
40  A'’penadtci  ke'kanemegu'saiyugii'i  pete'g  a'cita'aAtc1',  me'todtci'- 
megu  a’pi'teitepana'dtciyow  ayaipemate'sinidtci  ke'kanemena'A'. 
Pe'kidtca'  megu  tepanegu'sA'megu'u.  AwitA'megu  nAna'cikago'i- 
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well.  Soon  again  when  he  began  to  court  women,  he  would  become 
much  sicker.  When  he  stayed  constantly  in  one  spot,  he  would 
become  very  well.  He  would  not  again  in  any  way  have  ill-health. 
Gradually  he  would  begin  to  walk  around  and  around.  Yet  he  would 
not  in  any  way  think  of  courting  women.  And  soon  again  he  would 
begin  to  be  frightened  at  anything.  Soon  he  would  cease  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  going  around  any  place.  He  would  he  continually 
frightened  by  the  ghost  (of  his  dead  wife).  If  he  ceased  going  any 
place  he  might  be  well.  Soon  again  he  would  begin  to  continually 
court  women.  But  if  he  did  that,  he  would  also  always  be  refused. 
They  would  be  unwilling.  “You  did  not  well,  it  appears,  when  you 
were  formerly  married.  It  does  not  appear  at  all  probable  that  (the 
second  time)  you  would  treat  me  well,”  is  what  he  would  be  told  by 
women.  “I  am  not  unwilling  to  hurt  your  feelings,”  is  what  he 
would  be  told.  And  he  would  always  be  unsuccessful.  Finally  he 
would  find  one  who  thinks  a  man  is  hard  to  get,  one  thought  to  be 
nothing,  that  is  one  he  would  marry,  an  immoral  one.  After  they 
have  each  other,  when  (the  man)  does  any  little  thing,  he  already 
would  become  sick  because  he  did  not  behave  properly  when  unre¬ 
leased  from  death-ceremonies.  That  is  what  would  happen  to  him. 
So  it  is  told  of  (such  a  one) . 

And  one  who  is  careful  while  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies, 
one  who  merely  stays  around  for  a  long  time,  when  he  courts  women, 
it  seems  as  if  he  had  many  women.  Nor  would  he  in  any  way  be 
made  afraid.  And  he  would  go  any  place,  and  he  would  do  anything. 
For  he  would  have  been  having  a  hard  time.  After  he  becomes  a 
widower  released  from  death-ceremonies,  it  seems  as  if  he  would 
become  a  young  man.  Surely  as  the  young  men  are  thought  of,  that 
is  what  he  would  be  thought  to  be,  if  he  does  this,  fellows  carefully 
the  rules  concerning  widowers  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies. 
The  man  would  often  visit  the  relatives  (of  his  dead  wife).  He  would 
please  them  very  much  by  doing  so.  If  any  one  does  that,  if  he 
carefully  observes  the  rules  appurtenant  to  widowers  unreleased  from 
death-ceremonies,  it  seems  as  if  his  sister-in-laws  became  his  sisters, 
if  he  did  not  love  them  (i.  e.,  desire  to  marry  them).  If  he  loves 
any  of  them,  he  might  marry  them.  He  would  behave  well,  for  he 
would  have  that  reputation.  It  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  be  blamed. 
Surely  he  would  marry  if  he  wants  them.  But  if  he  does  not  want 
them  he  merely  goes  and  visits  them  once  in  a  while.  When  he 
comes  there  he  would  be  treated  as  nicely  as  possible  by  as  many  as 
continued  the  relationship;  he  would  be  thought  of  kindly  by  them. 
And  they  would  often  come  to  see  him.  They  would  always  know 
how  he  felt  in  the  past,  it  seems,  and  how  fond  he  was  of  (his)  former 
(wife)  while  she  was  still  alive  would  be  known.  They  would  be 
very  fond  of  him.  They  would  never  say  anything  evil  against  him. 
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'cimya'cikAno'negu'sA'.  ApinA'megu  kAbo'twe  mA'nA  “Wi'nA,  na'a'- 
neniAte  wIdtcawiwI'yagApA',,”  'i'nena'A'.  Ca'cke'si/'a'a'1'.  Me'tane- 
mena'aiyu'ga'  a'me'nwawidtci'.  Iniga'a/mi'ta'i  pe''k  uwl’kana- 
*i  me'ce'megu  na/mi'ta'  Ane/'kagudtci'.  Me'cemego'na'  u'ckinawa- 
5'a'i'ga'  Ane'kagu'sAku''megu.  A'penadtci'megu  Anemipyahu'- 
tagu'sA  me'cemego'na'1'.  WlnAga/'In  awi tA'megu  kago''  i'cimAta- 
gwine'niwi'sA',  cewa/nA  kf  ki'ki'inegu’u  A'penadtci'megu  Anemi- 
pyanu'tagu'sA'.  Me'cemego'na'  uwl'ya'An  i''kwawa'i  ne'niwa'1'. 
I'n  ami''cawidtci  neni'wA  ma'nwawitA  manwi'ci'gawitA'.  Ma- 
10 'kwate'si'sA'megu  na/'ina'  ki'ci'panit6'.  Na'kA/dtci  pwawimenwi- 
'ci'gawite  na'ina'tca'  pani'te  kAbotwe'megu  pyanu'tagu'sA'.  Wl- 
'kl'cagudtciketemagi'ta'adtci'.  I'n  ami/'cawidtci'.  Inidtca/'  a’ina- 
'ina'dtcimugi  pyadtci'ca'\viwadtci'.  I'n  a'kwi'dtc  a'a'dtcimugki'‘ 
NA'cawaiyega/'  i'ni  kA'nawmni'.  I'n  a'kwi'Hc1'. 
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Soon  this  (man)  might  bo  told,  “You  may  marry  (any  one)  if  you 
desire  her.”  (They  would  be)  young  virgins.  It  would  he  well 
known  that  he  behaved  well.  Then  all  his  friends  would  associate 
with  him.  Any  of  the  young  men  would  associate  with  him.  They 
would  always  continue  to  come  (and  see)  him.  Of  course  he  might 
not  in  any  way  be  a  jovial  man,  hut  nevertheless  they  would  always 
come  (and  visit)  him.  It  might  be  any  one,  women  or  men.  That  is 
what  happens  to  a  man  if  he  behaves  properly  and  if  he  properly 
observes  the  rules  concerning  widowers  unreleased  from  death-cere¬ 
monies.  He  might  be  cpiiet  after  he  became  a  widower  free  from 
death-ceremonies.  And  if  he  does  not  follow  the  rules  concerning 
widowers  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies  when  he  becomes  released 
from  death-ceremonies,  soon  (friends)  might  come  to  (visit)  him. 
He  then  feels  as  wretched  as  possible.  That  is  what  happens  to  him. 
That  is  the  way  it  has  always  been  related  they  used  to  do.  The 
end  of  how  it  is  told.  That  is  an  ancient  word.  The  end. 


F. 


NAPO'INITCIG  UN IDTC ANE ’ ' S  WA  W AN  A'CA'WIWADTCI 


Nenlw  a'mena'wanadtci  me'cemego'na'  i'’kwawAni  pe'kiga''meg 
a'wawene'si'nidtcinDi'.  Wi'nA  tatAg  Akl'cagudtci'megumenwa'- 
nemadtc  Anwadtcinite  wl'uwlwidtci'meg  a'ci/ta'adtci'.  I'n  a'mi’ta' 
wapiml/'kemadtci'.  MA'kwadtci'megu  wapimi''kemadtc1'.  Agwiga’i 
5  wi'wawAne'cka'ito'tawadtci';  ca'eki'megu  mA'kwadtci'megu  ml'- 


'kema'sA'.  KAbotwe'megu  na'mi'ta'  Inin  u'wiwidtc*'.  Pe'ki'megu 


menwi'ta'a's  A'cki'u'wlwit6' :  awitA'megu  tatAgi  kago'1'. 

Me'cena''megu  nl'cwawa'i'me  pemi'u'wiwi'sA',  Ina'mi'ta'  unl- 
dtcane'sa/'iwadtc1'.  Apeno^aAn  Ina'mi'ta'  Ini'ni  wawadtci'megu 
10  tepa/nawadtci'.  Teawl'cwi'megu  kl'cagudtci'megu  tepa'nawa's 
i'kwa'wA  'o'ni  nenrwwA',  wlnwawAyuga'  unIdtcane'swawAnni'. 
Ini dtca'  amu  dtcitepa 'nawa dtci ' . 

KAbotwe'  na'kA/dtc  unIdtcane''siwa'sA';  Ina'mi'ta’i  nl'cwi''awadtc 
Apem/'a'a'1'.  KAbo'twe  na'mi'ta'  Ini'ni  me'cemego'na'  a'kwA- 
15  mAtA/minidtci  tana'ka  inami'ta/'megu  unIdtcane''swawAnnI'. 
Iniga/'megu  uwawAnadtcipemate'sI'wenwawwi'.  Ini'megu  wi'u- 
dtcina'nigwan  Ina'mi'ta'  wapi,megunene'kanetA/mowadtc1'.  Sage- 
'siwa'sAdtca'i  wl '  ml ' ke d tci ' ' eme dtc  i'cita/'awadtci'.  Ke'tenA'megu 
wl'ml'cl'wawadtci  kago"  i'cita/'awaV.  Mamye'tciga/'megu  I'n 
20  ami'cita/'awadtc  a'ckAmi'megu  i'ca/wini'sA'.  KwinAtawi'cipemate- 
'siwa'sAdtca"megu  wl'udtcina'sa/nigwanni'.  WlnwawA'megu  wl- 
'cigi'megunene'kanetA'mowa'sA  na/'saweni  kudtciga'kwi'wi'nan  agwi 
na'i  na/'sawen  a'gwi  A'ta'nigin111'.  Ina'mi'ta'i  me'cena''megu  mi'ke- 
dtci'a'nidtcinni'.  “Ki'na''sa'awA,”  'i'nawa'sA',  “kl'mlnenedtca/'  ka- 
25  go',”  'i'nawa'sA'  “menwime'to'sanenI'winite'.”  Pe'cigwadtcimo'e'- 
gowa's  Ini'ni  ml'kedtci'a'nidtcini  me'ce'na'i,  “Ka'tA  wi'ml''ciyagwe 
adtcikago'  inanemi'kago'A',”  'i'gowa'sA'.  '0'  nene'kanetAminitega'i 
kag5'  adtci'megu  nAtotAma'gowa'sA  kago'1'.  Iniga’ami'ca'wiwa- 
dtci:  ml'ciwawa'sA'megu.  Kudtciga'kwiga/'wln  awi'tanini  wl'na'- 
30 'sanUtc1',  i'ci'geni'sA'.  KAbo'twe  na'mi'ta'  Ini'megu  a'pyamigA'- 
tenigi  wI'nepo/'initci'.  Ini'megu  'Inina'i  me'ce'megu  tA"swi 
mama'dtciyAgkwe'.  Agwi  kago'  nA’kunAmb'nAgwini  wl'nadtcina- 
dtcina/'AmAgwe  kl'yanan111'.  Kago ''tea  nadtcina'i'gayAgw  A'pena- 
dtci'megu  wi'nadtcina'uti''soyAgwe  i'cita'a/'kAgo'A'.  I'ni  Inu'gi 
35  wi'nA  mA'n  agwimegu  pa'c  I'nawAdtciga'  negutenwi  wi'nawAdtcina- 
moyAgkwe'.  Kl'ea'penemegu  pyamigA'kin  ini'megu  a'A'ce'- 


noyAg 


kwe( 


Mo'tci'megu  mana'te'sit  i'n  a/'cawUtc1'. 
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F. 


THIS  IS  WHAT  (PEOPLE)  DO  WHEN  THEIR  CHILDREN  DIE.1 

A  man  liked  a  certain  woman  who  was  very  beautiful.  He  loved 
her  so  much  that  he  wished  to  marry  her  if  she  were  willing.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  began  courting  her.  He  courted  her  quietly.  He  did  not 
wrong  her;  he  would  only  court  her  quietly.  Soon  he  contrived  to 
marry  her.  He  was  much  pleased  when  he  first  married  her:  there 
was  nothing  (to  mar  their  happiness). 

Well,  after  he  had  been  married  for  two  years,  they  had  a  child. 
They  both  were  fond  of  the  baby.  Both  the  woman  and  the  man  were 
very  fond  of  it  as  it  was  their  own  child.  That  is  why  they  were 
fond  of  it. 

Soon  they  again  had  a  child;  so  they  had  two  babies.  They  still 
loved  them.  Soon  one  of  their  children  became  sick.  That  is  why 
they  were  discouraged.  That  is  why  they  began  to  think  of  what  it 
might  die.  They  must  have  been  frightened  as  they  wished  it  to 
be  doctored.  Surely  they  desired  to  give  (property)  away  (to  have 
it  doctored) .  They  had  to  think  this  way  as  (their  child)  was  getting 
worse.  They  would  feel  discouraged  about  it  getting  well.  They 
themselves  thought  fixedly  on  a  way  to  cure  it,  though  there  was  no 
cure.  They  would  say  to  the  one  who  doctored  it,  "Arou  must  cure 
it;  I  will  give  you  something,”  they  would  say  to  him,  "if  it  lives  in 
health.”  They  would  be  told  uprightly  by  the  doctor,  "Do  not 
think  of  giving  me  anything  in  addition,”  they  would  be  told.  If 
the  (doctor)  thinks  of  anything,  they  would  be  asked  for  something 
extra.  That  is  what  they  did:  they  would  give  it.  But  there  was 
no  chance  for  (the  child)  to  be  cured.  Soon  the  time  came  for  (the 
child)  to  die.  The  same  (happens)  to  as  many  of  us  as  move.  We 
do  not  receive  anything  so  we  can  buy  our  lives.  If  we  really  bought 
anything  we  should  always  think  of  buying  ourselves.  But  to-day 
we  do  not  even  stop  to  breathe  once.  When  the  time  comes,  we  die 
That  happens  even  to  a  rich  person. 


i  The  syntax  of  the  Indian  original  of  this  sentence  is  very  peculiar. 
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Inigiyu  ini'megu  a'nepo,'inidtci'.  Kl'cagudtci'megu  a'ca'wiwa- 
dtci'.  Wi'pwawi'meguna'ime'to'sanenl'wigin  a'ca'wiwadtci  tcawl- 
'cwi'megu  Inig  uw!we'tl'Agk1'. 

'O'  I'n  A'peno'A  mana'to'sA'megu  kagd''megu  uta'I'nema  i  tA'cI'ka'- 
5  nowenni\  Inami'ta''  Ini  pltA'Vatcigi  mlncdtc1'.  Unogii'nawAni  wl  u- 
ta'lnemetAminidtc  Inin  amudtci/wiwadtc1'.  Iniga/'i  pwawi'ca'wiwat 
A'penadtci'megu  ka'cki''awa's  a’uwl'giwadtci  pe'kuta'niginm'7  kiigo '- 
'megu  i'ca'wiwa'sA'.  Kenwa'ci'megu  I'n  ami'ca'wiwadtc1'.  I'ni 
wa'dtci  mlwenAma'wawadtc  uka'go'em  Ape'no'a'i  nepo’i'nidtcinn1'. 
10Na'kA/dtc  awitA'megu  kiigo''  i'cimI'cate''siwa'sA  kicinepo'  init  utA- 
peno'e'mwawAnni'.  Ketemagi'ce'kltAmowa'sA'megu.  I'kwa'wA  po- 
'si'megu  ketemagI'ta'sA',  nenlwA'ga'  awitA'megu  na’i'ci'ca’sA  negut 
pena/wwe'.  I'kwa'wA  na''k  Ini'megu  ne''ki'  ca/'ck  amikl'wltadtci 
ne’ki'megu  pwawi'cl'ca'nigwan  una'pamAnni'.  WlnAnii'  Ini'megu 
15ne''ki'  ca''ck  amikakl'wltadtci'.  Agwiga'  wI'iiAga'i  kl'cagu'dtci 
kenwa/'ci  nomAgawa/'megu  ta'tAgi  menwine'ki'megu’u.  Ca''cki 
nenlw  a/'cawidtci  mamaiyA'megu  wl,'t5'kidtc1’.  O'n  i'kwa'wA 
ini'megu  ami''cawidteima''megu.  Ke'dtcinlgwe  kl''ce'son  Ina'- 
mi’ta'i  wAninawe'megu  kl'ciklwl'tawadtci'.  MA’kAta'wIwa'sA 
20wInA'megu.  I'n  ami'ca'wiwadtc1'.  NenI'wA  me'ta’kwi'megu  kl- 
yukI'yu'sa'sA\  I'kwa'wA  na''k  Ini'megu  ami/'cawidtci' :  me'ta- 
'kwi'megu.  AwitAga''megu  kago''  a’kwA'tenigi  kA'ckiklwa'wiwa'sA\ 
NenlwA  mldtci'pa'a'  A'cl''kawat  awitA'megu  wl'w&'pAmadtc  i'ci'- 
ta'a's  Anemipa''onite'.  I'kwa'wA  na'kA/dtc  Ini'megu  ami''cawidtci'. 
25Na'kA/dtci  mamaiyA'megu  unldtcane' swawAn  a'A'pinidtci  nanA- 
'wAdtci  pyawa's  a'pItA’a''sonidtcima'i’.  I'n  ami'ca'wiwadtci'. 
KAbo'twe  na'mi’ta'  nenlwA  wapimAtomAto'te'cadtci'.  I'cita'atega' 
i'kwawAmAto'te'ca'sA'.  Inami'ca'wiwadtci'.  Kl'cimAtomAto'te'ca'dtc 
Ina'mi'ta'  pe'ki'megu  kl'cagudtci'megu  mamamaiyA  mawA'nenwIdtc 
30 A'penadtci'megu.  Na''kan  ami''cawidtc  i'kwawwA'.  Na'kani'megu 
awitA  wlnA'megu  kago'ma'  Ano''kyawa'sA' 


Me'cena''megu 


kenwa/'cima'  Ane'Ane'nwiwa's4'.  Ki'ci'ini'ca'wiwat  ona'mi'ta'i 
''ci'todtc  i'kwa'wA  me'cemego'na'  kago'a'i  mi'cate'- 


wapi  A  Cl  A 

'siwa’igii'1'.  NemwAna''kA  kago'a'i'megu  wapi'A'ci'A''ci'to'sA'. 

35  I'n  a'kfci'A'ci'A'ci''towat  Ina'mi'ta'  I'n  aiyanegino''inidtcit 
amlml'nawadtci' — me'cema'mego'na'i,  agwiga ''myame'tci  tclnawa- 
mawadtci'1'.  Me'cemego'na'  ayawi'meguna'wawadtc  I'n  a'm 
a'Anemi'cimI'nawadtci<.  Kl'clnitcagiml'ciwawa'te'ani  kago''  Ina'- 
mi'ta’i  tclpetcipe'ku''kwawadtc  A'penadtci'megu  na/'kani  mamen- 
40  wina''megu'u,  agwiga''  A''penadtc*'. 

AiyA'ckAdtci'megu  Iniga/'megu  ami'ta'i  wapimeguna'kA'dtci- 


'A'ci’A'ci''towadtci  ml'cate''siweni  tc.agi'megu  a'ci'geniki' 


cewa  n 


awitA'megu  kege'n  upyani'megu  kiigo'  a'ci'to'wadtcinn1'.  Me'teno'- 
'megu  kl'cina'wA'kwa'nigin  amiwapi'A'ci''t5wadtci',  a'gwi  mamaiy 
45  Inina''megu.  Na'kA'dtc.  awitA'  tAtAgwi'se'towa'sA' :  wTAninawe'- 
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^°w  the  (child)  of  those  (people)  died.  They  felt  as  badly  as 
possible.  Each  of  that  married  couple  felt  they  did  not  (wish  to) 
live. 

Now  that  child  had  many  a  little  thing  of  its  own,  toys.  Those 
who  buried  it  were  given  them.  They  would  do  that  so  the  soul  (of 
the  child)  would  have  them  for  its  own.  If  (people)  do  not  do  that, 
they  always  might  hear  (the  child  cry)  at  night  where  they  lived, 
(or)  something  might  befall  them.  For  a  long  time  they  would  con¬ 
trive  to  do  that.  That  is  why  they  give  away  any  possession  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  die.  Nor  would  they  in  any  manner  dress  in  gay  attire  af¬ 
ter  their  babies  died.  They  would  wear  shabby  clothing.  The  woman 
would  he  clad  extremely  shabbily,  and  the  man  would  not  hunt  for 
one  summer.  And  the  woman  would  merely  stay  around  in  idleness 
as  long  as  her  husband  did  not  hunt.  Tie  too  during  that  time 
would  merely  keep  staying  around  doing  nothing.  Of  course  this 
would  not  be  for  a  long  time  but  only  for  a  short  time.  The  only 
thing  the  man  had  to  do  was  to  wake  up  early  in  the  morning.  And 
the  woman  would  do  the  same.  Before  sunrise  they  would  be  stay¬ 
ing  some  place.  They  would  he  fasting.  That  is  what  they  would 
do.  The  man  would  keep  walking  around  without  anything.  The 
woman  would  do  the  same:  (she  would  have)  nothing.  Nor  would 
they  have  anything  dangerous  with  them.  If  the  man  frightened 
game  animals  out  of  the  brush  he  would  not  think  of  looking  at 
them  as  they  ran  on.  Likewise  the  same  with  the  woman.  And 
early  in  the  morning  once  in  a  while  they  come  where  their  child 
was,  where  it  was  buried.  That  is  what  they  would  do.  Soon  the 
man  would  begin  to  regularly  go  into  a  sweat-lodge.  And  the  woman 
would  go  into  a  sweat-lodge  if  she  wished  to.  That  is  what  they 
would  do.  After  regularly  going  in  the  sweat-lodge  the  (man) 
would  always  go  bathing  very  early  in  the  morning.  And  the  woman 
did  the  same.  During  this  time  they  would  do  no  manner  of  work. 
For  a  long  time  indeed  they  kept  on  bathing.  After  they  had  done 
this,  the  woman  would  begin  to  keep  on  making  all  kinds  of  finery. 
And  the  man  would  begin  to  keeping  making  some  little  thing. 

Now  after  they  finished  making  (these  things),  they  would  give 
them  to  persons  of  (proper)  size  for  (the  clothing) — any  one,  not 
necessarily  kinsmen.  They  would  continue  to  make  presents  to 
those  they  had  just  seen.  Now  after  they  had  given  everything 
away  they  would  hold  ghost-feasts  regularly,  not  all  the  time  but  at 
considerable  intervals. 

Later  on  they  would  again  begin  to  keep  on  making  finery  of  every 
kind,  but  they  made  nothing  hurriedly,  it  was  slowly.  Only  in 
afternoons  would  they  begin  to  make  things,  not  early  in  the  morning. 
And  they  would  not  put  the  things  together:  they  would  have  them 
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megu  A  towa  s 


,A' 


Cewa'nA  tcagi'megu  a'ci'genigi  ml'cate/'siwem 


nanagAdtci'megu  a'cimi'cate''sinidtc  AnenO'tawa'1'.  Mene''t  ami- 
'A'ci'to'wadtcini  mA'ke/'sa'n  A''saiyi'Anni',  'o'n  A'saiyimAte'ta'Ani 
nenlwA'megu  na/'sadtci'i  pe'cege'siwa'  Ini''  ami'A'ci'tciga 'wagin'11'. 

5  I'kwawA  na'mi'ta'  A''sa'kadtc  A'sawa'gi'swadtci'.  Kl'ci'A'sawagi- 
'swate'e  na'mi'ta'i  mA'ke''sa'An  A/'ci'todtci'.  Ki'ci'to't  Inimega'- 
mi'ta'  nenlwA  wapi'cx''cadtci';  na'kA,dtci  nl''cwi  kl'ci'ne'sadtc 
ina'mi'ta'i  na'kA/dtc  i'kwawA  nAna'I'’kawadtc  A^saiya'1'.  Kl'ci'a't 
Ina'mi'ta'i  nenlw  A''ci'todtci  mAte'te'Anni'.  Kl'ci'tote'megu 
lOna'ina'  Ina'mi'ta'i  na'kA/dtci  wapi'cl'cA'cI'ca^tc*'.  Ina'mi'ta'- 
na'kA'megu  i'kwawA  'A/'sa'kadtci'.  Ivl'ci'at  A'saiya'  ona'mi'ta'i 
nenlw  A''ci'todtc  A'saiyipi/'se'ka'i'.  Kl'ci'tot  Ina'mi'ta'i  me- 
'cemego'na'i  a'ci'genigi  ml'cate'siwa'  upyaniga/'megu  inina/'megu 
ami'A'ci'A'ci''towadtei  kI'ci'megunawA'kwa/niginni'.  KawAgigai 
15  'megu  wl'n  A''penadtc  awitA£ma'  m!'cate'siwa'sA'.  A'penadtci'- 
megu'  cIgu'ckA'mawedtei  klwi’u'ce’kltA'mowa'sA'.  Ini'megu  ami- 
'ca'wiwadtc1'.  AwitA'megu  kago''i'cimenwI''tawa'sA\  Cewii'n 
A'penadtci'megu  menwa'wiwa'sA'.  Me'cemegO'na'  uwl'ya'Ani 
pyanuta'gowadtci  ke'cadtciawa'sA'megu.  Cewa'wInwawA  awi'tA- 
20  na'ipIti'gawa'sA  me'cemego'na'i  wlgl'yapyan  a'uwlgiwadtci'megu. 
Meteno''megu  i’kwawA  me'so'tanite',  ugite'ga'1',  ea/'ck  Ini'ni  wl'n 
amipapltiga'wadtcinni',  na'kA/dtc  o'sA'ni'  ca/'cki  na/'sanit  Inin 
amipapltiga'wadtcinni'.  Utotamite  wl'n  awita'Anegu  na'iplti'gawa- 
'sA'.  NenlwA  na/'k  Ini'megu.  Ugi'te'  ca/'ck  ugya/n  a'awi'nigwiin 
25  ami'aiya'aiya'dtci'.  O'site'  na'kA,dtc  a'awi'nigwiini  'ami'aiya'aiya- 
dtci'.  Ini'megu'  ca'ekA  Utotamitega'  awitA'megu  kA'ckiwInAna'i- 
piti'gawa'sA'.  Wlnwa'wA  wl'nA  me'cena''megu  papitiga'gowa'sA'. 
A'penadtci'megu  papItiga'gowa'sA  me'cena'1'.  Na'kA/dtci  ku'tAga'i 
tclnawama'dtci'i  me'cena'’megu  AnemipItipItiga'gowa'sA'. 

30  Na'kA/dtci  klga'nowete  nlmi'e'tlnite  me'to'sane'niwa'  agwi 
kAnagwA  'megu  wl 'wapA'gawadtci'.  Wl''kumete'  ca'cki'megu 
a'pl'tciwl'se'niwadtc  Ina'  am i ' a wi ' a ' wiwa d tc 1 ' .  Cewame'ten6''megu 
nenlw  amI''kumetA'.  I'kwawA  awi'tA  wI'ku'mena'A'.  WlnA'megu 
nenl'wA  'amikA'ckiwI''kumetA\  Cewa'n  awi't  ano'mena'A'.  “'Au',” 
35  wi’iyowadtci'megu  i'ci'geniwwi\  Me'teno'megu  tclpe'ku''kwawet 
Ina'mi'ta'i  wl/'kumedtci'.  Cewa'nA  tcawl'cwi'megu  Iniga/'i  mi'cate'- 
'siweni  wl'ku'medtcin  Ini'megu  a'pdni/'towadtci\  NenlwA  wl- 
'kumena'A  'ine't  Ini'megu  a'mi'ta'i  na'i'se'towadtci'.  Agwiga'  me'- 
'teno'  wI''kumetA  na'i'se'todtcinni',  tcawl'cwi'megu.  Me'teno'- 
40 'megu  wa'pAnigi  ki'einawA''kwanig  Ina'mi'ta'i  na'kA/dtci  wapA'ci'- 
'towadtc*'.  Agwi  kAnagwA  no'tA'. 

O'ni  me'tenO'megu  amikA'ckinawi'ego'wadtcini  ka'kya'i'ni- 


dtci'i  metemo''a'a'i  pA'cito 


a  a  1 


Im'i  me'teno''  amipapitigago'- 


wadtci'*’.  Agwi  kAna'gw  acki'gi'a'1'.  Mo'tci'megu  uwl'ka'niwat6' 
45  awitA'megu  kA'ekimegupItiga'gowa  s  I'n  a'ci'sA,sa''kwawadtci'. 
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apart.  But  this  would  be  every  kind  of  finery,  exactly  (the  kind) 
Indians  (use)  when  they  are  attired  in  gay  apparel.  First  they  would 
make  buckskin  moccasins,  then  buckskin  leggings  made  of  deers  which 
the  man  had  slain.  A  woman  would  do  the  tanning,  making  the 
hide  yellow.  After  she  made  the  hide  yellow  she  would  make 
moccasins.  When  she  had  done  so  the  man  would  begin  to  hunt, 
and  after  he  had  killed  two  (deer) ,  then  the  woman  again  made  the 
buckskin  hides  ready.  After  she  made  them  then  the  man  made 
leggings.  After  he  made  them  then  he  would  again  begin  to  hunt 
regularly.  Then  the  woman  would  again  do  the  tanning.  After  she 
made  the  buckskin  hides,  then  the  man  would  make  a  buckskin 
shirt.  After  he  made  it,  then  they  would  slowly  keep  on  making 
every  kind  of  finery  in  afternoons.  All  the  time  they  still  would  not 
dress  in  gay  attire.  They  would  always  go  about  wearing  worn 
clothing.  That  is  what  they  would  do.  They  would  not  be  clad  at 
all  well.  But  they  would  always  be  kind.  They  would  treat  anyone 
who  came  to  (see)  them  very  pleasantly.  But  they  themselves 
would  not  enter  other  houses  but  stayed  in  their  own  homes.2  Only 
if  the  woman  had  parents,  if  she  had  a  mother  she  merely  visited  her, 
and  if  her  father  were  alive,  she  would  merely  visit  him.  If  she  had 
a  brother  or  sister  she  would  not  be  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  or 
her.  And  the  man  similarly.  If  he  had  a  mother  he  would  often 
go  where  his  mother  was.  And  if  he  had  a  father  he  would  often 
go  where  his  father  was.  Those  were  all.  If  he  had  a  brother  or 
sister  he  would  not  be  able  to  visit  them  himself.  But  they  (the 
man  and  woman)  would  be  often  visited  by  them.  They  would 
always  be  often  visited  by  them.  And  they  would  continue  to  be 
always  visited  by  other  relatives. 

Moreover,  if  a  gens  festival  were  held  and  if  the  people  danced,  it 
was  not  lawful  for  them  to  go  and  look  on.  If  they  were  invited 
they  could  only  stay  there  as  long  as  they  were  eating.  Yet  only 
the  man  might  be  invited.  The  woman  would  not  be  invited.  The 
man  is  the  one  who  could  be  invited.  But  he  wouldn’t  refuse.  It 
is  a  rule  that  they  must  say,  “  All  right.”  Only  if  a  ghost-feast  were 
held,  they  (both)  might  be  invited.  But  both  ceased  making  finery 
when  they  were  invited.  If  the  man  were  told  that  he  was  invited, 
then  they  would  put  away  (what  they  were  making).  It  was  not 
only  the  one  invited  who  put  it  away,  hut  both.  Only  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  next  day  would  they  again  begin  making  (the  finery). 
It  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  do  so  before  that  time. 

And  they  could  be  visited  only  by  aged  persons,  old  women,  old 
men;  these  were  only  the  persons  by  whom  they  might  be  often 
visited.  It  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  be  visited  by  young  people. 
Even  if  they  were  their  friends  they  could  not  he  visited  by  them 
as  that  is  against  their  religion. 


2  Free  translation. 

3599°— 25t - 30 
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A'penadtciga/'megu  mamamaiyA'megu  to'kiwa  sAma'  megu  pya- 

wi’kl’ci'megu’sagidtciklwl'- 


migA  temgi  wi  wa  pAnig 


mi'megu 


tawadtci'.  NenlwA  ’Inina/’megu  neguta'  wI'kl'ci'Aneme''ci'Agkl'. 

NawA^kwanigi  wi’nl'c6'puwadtci'megu  i'ci'geniwi  wl'se'niwat6'. 

5 'O'ni  kAbo'twe  na'mi'ta'i  tcagi'megu  kl’ci/'towadtci  kago''i  ma- 
mlnawi'megu  i ' ci mf c a t  e '  *  siwen  n  1 ' .  Ona'mi'tc'i  wapi-pe'ki-nenlwA- 
*ci'cadtc  A'penadtci'megu  na'mi'ta'i  me'ce'megu’u  i'ciml'dtcipa’i 
penawa'i  me'ci''sa'a'i  pe'cege''siwaM'.  Ona'mi'ta'  i'kwawA  wlga- 
dtcI'kAgini  mena/'ckunon111'.  Mane'megu  kl'cI'kA'mowat  Ina'mi'ta' 
10  wAdtcanu'tawadtci'.  Wl'u'ce''kl'et  In  ami’An5''kanetA  wi’klWA'- 
tomadtci  me'cemego'na'A  Wl'nAga'i  na'mi'ta’i  kl'ciklwAto'- 
giimute  pya'dtc  I'nA\  Wi'u'ce'*kl*efcA  nAnatu''tawudtci  wapiwa'- 
pAmadtci  tA'swi'megu  nA/tomadtci  kl'citcagipyanu'te'.  Ina'mi¬ 
'ta'1',  “I'ni,”  'i^tc1*.  Wapi'slga'i'gawadtci  maml'cAma'watcigi 

15 nape'nedtcinni'.  Wl'nanA  wI'u'ce''kl'etA  tcawine'ki'megu  tA'ci'- 
'senyadtci'.  Cewa/nA  n awA d tci 'megu  nyawe'nwi'  CA'kA'cA'kAmo'- 
nena'A\  Kl'ci'cA'kA'monete  wl'nan  a'mi'ta'i  wapi/'senyadtci'. 
Kl'ciwl''senite  kegime'si'megu  'o'  kl'ciwi'se'niwat  Ina'mi'ta' 
a'dtcimudtci  ne'niwAni  wa'gwi'sitA  pA''cito'A':  “  WapAgani  ma- 
20  'A'gi  wI'peno''awadtcu  tAtAgwi  ketApeno'eme'nanAn111'.  Ma'tia- 
dtea'  wI'o'ci'seme'mAgetA'.  MA'nA  tca'wlne'k  a'tA*ci'*senyat  I'nA 
wapA'ge  wl'pemu''sa'etA  wI'tepi'*ckawatA  nd'ci''semAnni'.  Ke- 
gime'sidta/'megu  wapA'ge  na'wA'kwage  ki'pyapwA',”  a/'inedtci 
me'to'sane'niwAgki'.  Iniga/'ip  ini'n  Adtca/'megu  nap5'ka/nidtci* 
25l'nina'i  tclnawa'matcigi  kegime'si'megu  Inina'  a'nepa'wawadtc 
a'uwlginidt-ci'.  Kegime'si'megu  i"kwawAni  tclnawa'matcitgi  wa- 
dtcike'sl'yanig  u'tAgam  ane'pawadtci'.  'O'  ne'niwAni  tclnawa'¬ 
matcigi  wata'pAnig  udtci'nawe  a'ne'pawa'Hc*'.  'O'ni  wlnwa'wA 
wawe'tltcigi  napo''katcigi  wadtcipAgi'ci'monig  udtcinaw  a'ne'pawa- 
30  dtci'.  'O'ni  u'ce''kl'etA  wI''aiyodtci  ml'cate'siweni  wadtcinawA'- 
'kwanig  u'tAgam  a'A''tanigki\  'O'ni  wapA'nigini  kegime'si'megu 
a'to/'klwadtci'.  I'kwawAg  Inigaipi'megu  a'wapiwAdtca'*owadtc 
a'A'semi'etIwadtci'megu  wlnwa'wA  wl'mi'dtciwadtci\  'O'ni  na'kA'- 
dtc  I'niyagA  ml'dtciweni'  slgA'Agig  a/'pyawadtci  maml'cAma- 
35watcigki'.  A'wapiwAdtca/'owadtci  wl'ml'dtcinidtci  wl'wl'kume'me- 
dtci'i\  WlnwawA'megu  a'A'pwi'edtci  ki'ce'sa'kwawadtci'megu  na'- 
'ina'1'.  I'n  a'nAto'memedtc  l'niyane  wl'u'ce'kre'medtcini#f. 
I'nina'  a'ml'ca/dtci'edtci'.  O'n  Inig  uwIwe'tl'Agi  napo''katcigi 
yo'w  i'kwawA  tclnawama'dtci'  a'mawAtenA'minidtci  ml*  cate '- 
40'siwenni'.  Kl'cimawAtenAmo'wadtcin  o'ni  nenlwA  tcinawa'ma- 
dtci'  a'wapimawAtenA'minidtci'.  Kl'kl'ci'megumawAtenA/minidtci' 

“  I'n111',”  a/'medtci'.  Nl'c5''puwadtc  Ini'g  uwiwe'ti'Agki',  a'adtci'- 
mo'e^c’1,  “I'ni  mA'n  a'wapinAna'e'nenagwe  wawltaw  udtci  tcina- 
wa'magwigki\  MAnidtca''megoni  wI'wapi'megu'aiyo'u'dtciwapi- 
45  klwi'ai'yoyagkwe'.  I'ni  na'kAf  niAnA  a'ki'cipe'no'agwe  kenldtcane- 
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They  always  would  wake  up  very  early  so  that  they  would  already 
be  staying  out  of  doors  when  the  time  came  for  it  to  be  morning.  At 
that  time  the  man  would  already  be  gone  quite  a  distance  hunting. 

It  is  a  rule  for  them  to  eat  together  at  noon,  if  they  ate.  And 
soon  they  would  carefully  complete  every  piece  of  finery.  Then  the 
man  would  begin  to  hunt  zealously  all  the  time,  hunting  such  game 
animals  as  turkeys,  elk,  deer.  And  the  woman  would  carefully 
attend  to  the  fresh  meat.  After  they  had  much  meat  they  would 
cook  for  (a  feast) .  The  one  to  be  adopted  is  the  one  who  is  ordered 
to  go  around  and  invite  any  people.  Now  after  he  had  gone  around 
issuing  invitations  he  would  come  there.  The  one  to  be  adopted 
is  asked  to  begin  to  look  and  see  if  as  many  as  he  invited  have  all 
come.  He  would  say,  "Yes.”  Then  those  acting  as  ceremonial 
attendants  to  the  dead  began  serving  (the  food).  The  one  to  be 
adopted  eats  in  the  middle.  But  first  they  put  (food)  in  his  mouth 
four  times  (symbolically).  After  it  has  been  put  in  his  mouth  then 
he  would  begin  to  eat.  After  he  has  eaten  and  all  have  eaten  then 
an  old  man,  the  father  of  the  man,  would  speak:  "To-morrow  these 
collectively  release  our  baby.  This  one  truly  will  be  our  grand¬ 
child.  This  one,  who  eats  there  in  the  midst  of  (all) ,  is  he  who  will 
be  made  to  walk  around  to-morrow,  who  will  take  the  place  of  my 
grandchild.  You  must  all  come  to-morrow  at  noon,”  the  people  are 
told.  Then  all  the  relatives  of  those  who  have  had  the  death  in 
their  family  sleep  there  with  them.  All  the  relatives  of  the  woman 
sleep  on  the  north  side.  Oh,  the  relatives  of  the  man  sleep  in  the 
east  direction.  And  they,  the  married  couple  who  have  the  death 
in  their  family  sleep  in  the  western  direction.  And  the  finery  which 
the  one  adopted  will  use  is  placed  on  the  south  side.  In  the  morning 
all  wake  up.  The  women,  it  is  said,  then  begin  cooking,  helping 
each  other,  so  they  might  eat.  And  those  same  ones  acting  as  cere¬ 
monial  attendants  for  them  as  before  serve  the  food  when  they  come. 
They  begin  cooking  so  that  those  invited  may  eat.  They  wait  for 
them  to  be  finished  cooking.  Then  the  person  to  be  adopted  is 
summoned.  At  that  time  (the  person)  is  attired  in  finery.  Now 
the  relatives  of  the  woman  of  that  married  couple  who  had  the  death 
collect  and  hand  over  finery.  As  soon  as  they  have  collected  and 
handed  it  over  then  the  relatives  of  the  man  begin  to  collect  and 
hand  it  over.  After  they  (both  sets)  have  collected  and  handed  it 
over,  they  say,  "That  is  all.”  As  soon  as  this  married  couple 
eat  together  they  are  told,  "Now  your  relatives  on  both  sides  are 
beginning  to  dress  you  properly.  From  now  on  you  may  wear  the 
clothing.  And  now  you  have  released  this  your  child.  You  may  begin 
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'swawA.  Me'cemegd'na'Ini  wI'wapi-ma'Agi-pemagWA'pitcigi  wi- 
'wapikakiwiplti/gawagkwe'.  WlnwawA'na'kA^tc  Ini'megu  wl'i'ca'- 
wiwadtci'.  Fni  wi'poni-kago-'i'ciku'se'tSnagwe.  Na/'kA  mA'ni: 
manetowA  me'kwanema/'sudtcini  me'cena'mego'n  Tte'pape'  wl- 
5  Vapi'aiya'aiyayagwe  wAnimo^tc1'.  Wl'kumenagwin  Ini  wl'mawi'- 

Fni  mA'n  il'kf cime't6dtcipe'kiyagkwe'.  Tcagi'- 

a/'inedtci'.  Fnipi 


megum  'miy  ag  kwe< 


i'n 


megu  kag6/-i  pPni'meguku'se'tAinug1111'/’ 
nA'cawai'ye  pyadtci'ca'wiwadtci  napo'i'nitcig 
Fn  a'kwi'Hc1'. 


uni  dtcane' '  swawA  n 


uwIwe'tI'Agki 


M I-CHBLSON.  ] 


WHAT  PEOPLE  DO  WHEN  CHILDREN  DIE. 
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to  often  go  around  and  visit  any  of  these  who  are  seated  in  a  row. 
And  they  shall  do  the  same.  They  will  no  longer  he  afraid  of  you. 
And  this:  when  a  manitou  is  being  thought  of  anywhere  (i.  e.,  wor¬ 
shipped)  you  may  begin  to  go  again  and  again,  if  you  have  luck. 
When  they  invite  you  you  may  go  and  dance.  Now  you  have  become 
as  if  new  people.  Cease  indeed  to  fear  anything  at  all,”  is  what  they 
are  told.  That,  it  is  said,  is  what  married  couples  used  to  do  a  long 
time  ago  when  their  children  died.  The  end. 


G. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES  ON  FOX  MORTUARY  CUSTOMS. 


Ciga'wAg  a'inu/!sawadtc  a'nAna'i'ci'memedtci  widtcawiwa/wa- 
dtci'i\  WadtciwI'cA/tanig  udtciwa/nAgug  aXnemi/'awadtci  wadtci- 
pAgi'ei'monigi  tci'ganAgwe  wadtcike'sl'yanig  o'ni  wata'pAnig 
a'ciwapu',sawadtci'.  Na/'k  a'klwl/tawadtci  wata'pAnigi  nyawu- 
5  gunagAte'niginni'.  A'maiyowadtci/megu. 

Na/'kA  clga/w  i'kwa/w  a'cI'wetodtci  mA/dtca'mi  na'ina'  a/'panl- 
dtc  u'ck'sa'a'  a'uwLginUtc1'. 


Na'kAdtcimcgu/  nenlw  a/'pamdtc  u'ce'ml'a'  a'uwl/ginidtc  a'cl'- 
wetodtci  mA/dtca'inni\ 

10  Na'kA/dtci'  clga'w  i'kwa/wA  ne'niwAn  a'mamawa/pAmadtc  aA/- 
pinidtci  wldtcawl'wadtcinni\  Nya/wugun  A^kwi  wata/pAnig 
a'u'se/'kawadtc  a/pA'ginadtc  A'sa'mawAn  a/'penudtci  watapAnigi'c1'. 

Na'kA,dtc  A'peno'  a'ne'po'idtc  a'pe'ponig  a'mawipe'ta'wAnedtci 
nya'wugun  A/fkwi\  Na'kA,dtc  A'peno'  a'potetu/na'pudtci  mame- 

15  dtcina'  na/'ina'  katawipi,tA'udtci'. 

Na'kA/dtci  maA'gi  Me'ckwA''kiAg  a/gwi  na'ipe'cina,wadtcin 
utaiyl'wawa'i  negutO'ckA'ca'a'*' :  sA'sa/'kwawAgki'.  Na'kA/dtc 
ane't  a'ne'penidtc  a'kuku/'sinidtc  A'sa/mawAni'  sogi'tawawAg 
u'kjC'kwAneg1"'. 

20  Na'kA/dtc  a  A'  kawap  A 'mawa dtc  uwCyaAn  a'ne'penenidtci  nya- 
wugu'nA'kwi'.  A'pya'awadtci  me'to/dtci  mana'kawe/'siwa'i'. 

Na'kA'dtcina'pe'  a'a'ci'cimo/'kawadtc  ayLgi  kA'kUsowAgi  ma- 
gwa/'e  nl'cwa/pitAgi  tA^suguni  maA'g  i'dtcinAgki\ 
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Those  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies  walk  around  (the  grave) 
where  their  wives  (or  husbands)  are  laid  to  rest.  They  go  to  the 
south  side  of  the  grave,  the  west  side  of  the  grave,  the  north,  and 
then  they  begin  to  walk  toward  the  east.  They  stay  around  toward 
the  east  for  four  days.  They  wail. 

And  a  woman  who  is  a  widow  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies, 
when  she  becomes  released  from  death-ceremonies  carries  dry-goods 
to  where  her  mother’s  brother  lives. 

And  when  a  man  is  released  from  death-ceremonies  he  carries  dry- 
goods  to  where  his  sister’s  daughter  lives. 

And  a  woman  unreleased  from  death-ceremonies  goes  repeatedly 
to  see  where  her  husband  is.  For  four  days  she  goes  from  the  eastern 
direction,  throws  tobacco,  and  goes  home  toward  the  east. 

And  when  a  child  dies  in  winter,  they  go  and  kindle  a  fire  for  four 
days.  And  the  child  is  kissed  for  the  last  time  when  they  are  on 
the  point  of  burying  it. 

And  these  Meskwakies  do  not  skin  their  horses:  it  is  against  their 
religion.  And  when  some  of  their  (horses)  die  suddenly  they  tie 
tobacco  to  their  legs. 

And  they  watch  any  one  for  four  days  when  he  (she)  dies.  It  is 
as  if  they  are  waiting  for  witches  to  come. 

And  furthermore,  when  they  have  a  still-born  child,  these  Indians 
also  conceal  themselves  for  perhaps  twenty  days. 
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AIYO'  MA'A'G  ATYA/TAWUDTCI  KETEMIN  AWE ' '  SI  WEN 
A'CA,WIWADTC  UWl/DTCIME'TO'SANENrWAWANI  PANA- 
PAMA'WADTCINNI'. 

Nlga/nike/'tcita'  a'awAtenA/mawudtc  A'sa/mawAni  natowa/pA- 
gwAn  a'klwl/wenadtci'.  0/nidtca'  a'mawAtagwA'piwa^tci  na’kA'ni 
tepe''kwe'.  A'mAmato/mawadtc  Ke'cemane'towAn11*'.  A'atotAma'- 
wawadtc  a'pAnate'sImigA'tenig  umeAo'saneniwI/wenwawwi',  “Na- 
5'ina''  kin  a'ki'cimAmadtcI/'iyag  a'kf ca'kunAma'wiyAni  neme'to- 
'sanenl'wen  aya'cimenwime'to'sanenPwiyage  na/negutenwi  wl- 
'pAnate^siyag116'/’  a'i'nawadtci  Ke'cemanetowAn111',  “aya'ciklwl- 
dtcime'to'sanenI'gayage  kAbo'tw  a'pAnapA'tAmage  neme'to'saneni- 
wiwe'nan111'.  Ki/nAdtca'  Ini  wI'nAna'a'kunArnA'n  Inni'.  KemAma'- 
10  tomene  wf  atotAroA/n  Ini  wI'udtcikA'ckitapike,nugwani  wl’me/- 
nwipyadtc  a'aiya'ai'yagan111'.”  KAbcPtwani  kl'cipyamite'pe'klgi 
katA^Amegi  nA/gAmonni': 


15 


Wi'ya  I' ye, 
Wi'ya  'a'ye, 
Wi'ya  'a'ye, 
Wl'ya  'a'ye. 


A'cina/gawadtc  a'nAgA/mowadtci'.  MA'niga'  a'inadtci'mowadtci': 
“Aiyo''  ape^tawa'kwe  wl'tA'catotatag  a'ne'peyAgkwe',  ka'o'n 
a'kwAnA'kiga'pawadtci  me'te/gwine/niwAgk1',  ape'tawi'kl'cegkwe', 
20ka'o/ni  maiya/wikl'ce,gkwe',  onlna'  A''pemegki',  ka'o'nlnlnani 
tapapAtAma/gayAgwe  wl‘ m awit Ano ' ta tagi  nyawenwi  mA'n  a'pl'- 
'tokegi  pemanA’kwA'gotag  Pn  a'mawitA'cinAnaVtatag  a'nA'kAinP- 
ge'sidtc  Anemime'to'sa/nenIwwA'.  A'pAna/te'sidtci  na/'ina'  ape'- 
'tawa'kw  a'tAnoVagin  a'potetu/na'pudtci  nape'g  a'potetuna/- 
25  'pugudtci  ke'tIWAnni\ 

'O'ni  ke'tePpi'sonine'niwAg  a'klklwe'gawadtci  me'todtcPmegu 
wl'pAgi'cPnigin  a'klwi'ca/wiwadtc  a'klwi'co'ckA'co'cka/gawa- 
dtci'.  Kl'cinlml/wadtcin  a'adtci/mowadtci',  “Mane'towAgki',  m a- 
nA/!kA  wadtcimo,'kA'Ag  api'tY,’’  a’tAno/wawadtci'.  A'ato'tA'- 
30megki',  “Neme'to'sanenPwiwen  a'me' to' sanenlViyanni ' .  Neme'to¬ 
'sanenPwiwen  a' a- samipo ' so tawitcA'  kwa'kunA 'm awi dtci  Ke'cema'- 
netowwA'.  InugPtciP'In  a'atotA'monan  atomigA'ki  nl'yananni\ 
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THE  WAY  THESE  (PEOPLE)  DO  WHEN  THEY  LOSE 
SIGHT  OF  THEIR  FELLOW-MORTALS  WHEN  THE 
BLESSING  (RELIGION)  WAS  BROUGHT  HERE. 

The  head  man  is  given  tobacco,  Indian  tobacco  in  leaf  form,  and  he 
goes  around  (distributing)  it.  Then  they  (the  invited)  gather  and 
sit  all  night.  They  worship  God.1  When  they  lose  sight  of  their 
lives3  they  relate  to  him,  “At  the  time  you  made  us  to  move  (i.  e., 
gave  us  life),  you  already  had  determined  my  life  so  that  each  one  of 
us  should  lose  his  life  while  we  were  yet  in  good  health,”  they  say  to 
God,  “while  we  are  living  together  as  mortals  soon  we  lose  sight  of 
our  lives.  You  are  to  see  after  (our  souls).  I  worship  you  so  that 
you  will  tell  it  so  that  (the  dead)  shall  be  able  to  come  safely  and 
reach  wherever  we  go.”  Soon  after  night  has  come  a  song  is  started: 


(Syllables.) 


That  is  how  they  sing  when  they  sing.  This  is  the  interpretation 
of  it:  “Here,  at  half  the  height  of  a  tree  it  will  be  told  when  we  die, 
and  as  high  as  the  trees  extend,  halfway  up  in  the  sky,  and  at  the  very 
sky,  and  above  as  far  as  we  see,  in  the  fourth  tier  of  the  hanging  sky 
is  where  it  will  be  discussed  (and)  it  will  be  properly  discussed  how 
the  future  people  get  along.  At  half  the  height  of  a  tree  where  it  is 
discussed  when  (some  one)  dies,  the  dead  will  be  kissed  by  an  angel.  3 


And  the  belt-men  dance  around  acting  (like  eagles)  swooping  to 
alight,  gliding  through  the  air.  As  soon  as  they  have  danced  they 
relate:  “There  are  manitous,  (especially)  one  who  is  in  the  east,  ’  is 
what  they  say  there.  And  (this)  is  told,  “  (This)  is  the  life  I  am  leading. 
God  has  determined  that  my  life  shall  be  altogether  too  short.  Now 
I  am  telling  you  what  happens  to  our  lives.  Our  chief  kindles  a  fire 

1  The  Gentle  Manitou.  Translated  “God”  because  members  of  the  society  identify  him  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  God. 

2  A  rhetorical  way  of  saying  “  died.” 

3  “  Eagle.”  Translated  “angel”  as  this  is  the  identification  made  by  members  of  the  cult. 
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Ta/yatAgw  a'tA'so'cke'nayAgwe  'ii'pe'tawA'nenAgwe  ketogima'- 
menannA' :  wi'mawinAdtci'iyage  wi'ponimaiya  cko''soyage  ne'- 

powenniV’  a'tAmegki',  ukAna/ ca'cki  wi  nawAdtcitapA  ku  ckAmage 
neme'to'saneniwiwa''enanm  .  v  1 

5  “Ye  wi  ye  wi  ya  wi  yo. 

Wi  ya  'i  'a  'I  ya  'a  'a  wi  yu. 

Ta  ge  ta  ge  wa  na  'ca  pi  ta. 

A  wa  na  'ca  pi  ta  PAnanF'kwe  kldtci  kl  ga  'ci  ma  pe  na. 

Ca  pe  ya  ca  pe  wa  yadtca  pe  we  ye  na  yu  wa  nadtci  wa  ye.4 

10  “MAHA''kA  nyawe'nw  api'tokegi  mA'ni  pemanA- kwA 'gotiigi  wi- 
,Anemi'ci/wenedtci  nape'gkA';  wi'Anemi'ciwe'negudtci  ke'tiwAnni', 
aiyo,’tca'  kiwaga'nidtcini  wagimawi'no'kAtawa'nidtcinn1'.  1 7  nan  a 
wi'a'wAnatA'.  W I' p  wawi '  ta  t  Agiki '  wani d tci  wi'udtca'wAnedtci',  I'nA 
meno'genawA  wi'menwipyadtci  tatA'g  aya'ai'yagiin111 

15  O'ni  na/'ina'  a''pyanedtci  nape'gA  wi’pi'tA'udtc  a'ckiwapi'wenedtc 
a'nA'gAinug  a'Anemi'nagagki' : 


WI  ye  'e  ye, 

WI  ye  'e  ye, 

WI  ye  'e  ye.5 

20  Anemi'ci'nagag.  A'kA/nonedtci' :  “MAnA^k  A''pemegi  wi'Anemi- 
'ci'wenedtci  nape/gkA',”  a'i'ke'towadtci'. 

“  Inugidtca/'Ini  wi'wapi/weiiAdtci'.  Medtci'wa'nA  kewawA'nanetA 
wi'i'ca'wiyAni  na’ina'i  pemiwapiwenAte'6'/ ’  a/’inedtci  keti'wwA'. 
“Ca'ckidtca''mAni  ki'ce'gwiwi'A'ckipAganA'kwA'gotagi  niA'n  u'to'kim 
25i'ni  wi‘i'ci'A'pi/wenAdtc  a'ke'kyawA'gotagiga'  mna'n  ini  wi'ci'A'pi- 
'kA^ciyag  aiyor'  tA'swi  'awi''iyage  mamedtcina'  a'tA'ci'Aneme'- 
’konage  wi'mawiwidtcime'to'saneni'gayanni'. 

“MAnA'’k  a'Anemi'ne'kidtci  papamimane'towit  a'A''kwi'cigki', 
niipe'gA  niA'kwadtci'  ca/'ck  u'to’kimi  wi'Anemi'i'citawu''sayAnni'' 
30  Na^ina'i  pemiwapiwene'nogan  aiyo'tca’  A'ckw&'tamegi  wi'nawA- 
dtcitA'cipotetuna/'punegkiV’  a',inedtci\  “Ka'o'ni  wi'pemiwapiwe'- 
neneg  ape''tawa'kvve  na/'kani  wi'tA'cipotetuna,'punegki'.  Cii'cki- 
dtea'  a'ke'kyiiwe'niwigi  wi'inane'tAmAnni'.  'O'n  ii'kwA'nA'kA'ki 
nii/'kA  wi'mawitA'cip6tetuna/'punegki'.  'O'n  ape'tawi'ki'cegwe 
35  na/'kani  wi'mawitA'cip6tetuna/'punegki'.  '0'nidtca'  wi'udtciwapi- 
we'nenegi  mAnA''kAdtca/'  ini  wi'tapA'kwiwe'nenegi  ki''cegugki\ 
'O'ni  tcinawa'mAdtcigi  wi'adtci'moyAn  a'cipyadtcimedtci'dtcime- 
'kiV>  a/'inedtci'.  “  ‘KA'cina'gwA  niAnAdtca  tawii''igAnA 


k  NAf- 


Wi'n 

a'ketemi'nagudtci  wi'nA  PAna'ni'kwa'  ane'tA';  ananema'wAtani- 
40  dtca'Y  I'n  ainetuna'mowadtci  na/'ina'  a'kAtawipyadtcipe'noyanni'. 


1  Song  consisting  of  syllables  with  mutilated  words,  including  the  name  PAna'ni'kwa. 

5  Song  consisting  of  syllables. 


MICHELSON.] 


WHEN  RELIGION  WAS  BROUGHT  HERE. 
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for  us,  all  of  this  tribe,  as  many  of  us  as  are  in  the  village:  you  must 
come  and  help  us  so  that  we  cease  coming  on  death,”  is  what  is  said, 
“so  that  we  merely  reach  out  the  span  of  our  (allotted)  lives.”0 

(Syllables.) 


“The  dead  will  continue  to  be  led  yonder  where  the  fourth  tier  of 
the  hanging  sky  is;  he  will  continue  to  be  led  there  by  an  angel 
(eagle),  the  chief  of  those  who  fly  about  here  (on  this  earth).  He  is 
the  very  one  who  will  take  him.  That  the  latter  may  not  perhaps 
be  lost  is  why  he  is  taken,  so  that  that  soul  may  perhaps  go  in  com¬ 
fort  to  wherever  we  go.” 

Now  at  the  time  when  the  dead  is  brought,  when  they  first  begin 
to  lead  him  where  he  shall  be  buried,  a  song  is  sung,  it  is  sung  on  their 
way: 

(Syllables.) 


That  is  the  way  they  sing  on  their  way.  And  (God)  is  addressed : 
“Let  the  dead  be  led  yonder,  up  above,”  so  they  say. 

“Now  this  day  you  must  begin  to  lead  him.  You  will  not  fail  to 
know  what  to  do  when  you  start  to  lead  him,”  an  angel  is  told. 
“Only  this,  let  there  be  a  green  sky,  and  then  kindly  lead  him  with  a 
good  will  where  there  is  an  old  sky,* * *  7  and  then  you 8  will  leave  with 
a  good  will  where  we  are  here,  as  many  of  us  as  say  farewell  to  you 
for  the  last  time,  so  that  I  may  go  and  live  with  my  fellow  mortals. 

“You,  the  dead,  are  to  think  only  kindly  (of  us)  on  your  way 
yonder  where  the  manitou  who  travels  about  (i.  e.,  the  sun)  continues 
to  set.  At  the  time  when  they  start  to  take  you  they  will  stop  and 
kiss  you  here  in  the  doorway,”  (the  dead)  is  told.  “And  they  will 
start  to  lead  you  half  as  high  as  a  tree  and  they  will  stop  to  kiss  you 
there.  You  must  only  think  of  old  age.  Then  at  the  treetops  you 
will  again  be  kissed.  And  halfway  up  to  the  sky  they  will  take  you 
and  kiss  you  there  again.  And  from  there  you  will  be  taken  yonder  so 
that  you  reach  the  sky.  And  you  must  tell  the  message  which  your 
relatives  have  sent  by  you,”  he  is  told.  “‘Well,  here  is  this  drum. 
The  person  called  PAnani'kwaY'  was  blessed.  I  suppose  you  know  in 
whatever  way  you  thought  of  her/  is  what  they  said  when  I  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving.9  It  was  at  that  time  that  all  my  relatives  whom  I 

0“Our  chief  kindles  a  fire  for  us:”  the  sun.  The  word  ta'yli'tAgwi  is  rhetorical.  The  change  from 

exclusive  to  inclusive  first  person  plural  is  idiomatic.  The  phrase  “you  must  come  and  help  us”  refers  to 

the  sun.  Note  also  that  neme'to'saneniwa''enan"i'  is  merely  rhetorical  for  -wenenan"*'. 

7  The  word  uto'kimi  (which  ordinarily  means  “his  land”)  is  a  holy  word  in  this  sense. 

«  The  dead. 

«  The  implication  is,  you  must  bless  us  in  the  same  way  you  blessed  PAnani'kwa'A',  for  we  have  fulfilled 
our  part  of  the  contract  by  beating  the  drum. 
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Na'ina/'In  a/'ciwadtci  tca'g  anago'tAinaii  aiyo'’  wa'dtci  katemagi- 
'kA'nAgig  A'kwitA/'kAmigki'.  ‘  PiinapAti'yagwini  kl  Anwawa/- 
'igapwA':  a'inanemAteVyatuge  neto'kwaiyo'menan^V  inawAga/- 
pe'e\” 

5  ‘CPni  ne'peyAne  na/'kA  mAmato'miyAn  a'cl'wAnan  InPmegu 
wI'F'cigenwlY’  a'iguteVyatugke'. 

Onidtca/'  In  Iya/'pyanedtc  A’peme'g  Ina'  a'udtciwapiwena/'sowa- 
dtci  menoga/nawAg  aya'ai'yagan  a'mawipAgi'ciwe'cI/wawadtci'ip 
a ' ku d tc a ' wiwa d tci  na/'ina'  A'kwA'kAmigA'tenige  wftapi'genig  uwl'- 
10  yawawwl\  Tca/gi  kudtci'megu  no'cka/'sawAgi  na'cki'nAgigi  mmi- 
Vtlwenni'.  O'ni  tapwa/'tAgi  na/'ina'  na/'k  adtci'ta/tanig  A^k1', 
na/'kA  wI'adtcime'to'saneni/wiwadtci'.  Wa/dtci  nanl'miwadtc 
uwIya'A  na/peginni’.  Wadtci  ni'miwadtc  a'nAtawanetA/mowadtc 
I'ni  wl'i'ci'genig  uwl,yawawwi'.  “  0  nlnA  ne'peyane  nu/ni  wl  i- 
15  'ca'wiyagkwe';”  wa/dtc  i/tlwadtci'. 

'O'n  a'mAma'tomug  o'ni  nyawo'nAmegi  katA^Amegi  ke'tcl'pi- 
'soninA'gAmonni',  on  I'niyagA  kl'co'ckA'co'ckatcig  a’pAgi’ci'nowadtc 
a'pemikwA'kwite/nawadtc  a'awA/nawadtci  wI'tA'cipIta/'omedtci'. 
A'ana'wawaAtci  tatA'gi  ke'tlwAni  wl'i'ca'winidtci  na/'ina'  wapiwe'- 
20nemete  nape'nedtcinni'.  Pni  wl'i'ca'winFtc1',  a'l'yowaAtc1'. 


A'pemeg  I'nA  kl'ci'pyanete  kena/dtc  ini  wl'nl'sl/wenedtc  a'ciwe'- 
natanni'.  Na''egA'ce  wl'nf sa/'ckawaAtc*'.  Kao'n  lya'  F'pya- 
wadtc  a'cl'wenedtci  'o'n  a'nAtota/'sowadtci  wI'adtcime'to'saneni'- 
wiwaAtc1'.  Na/'k  a'adtci'mowadtc  anidtc  I'niyannA'.  Ina’  a'nlml'- 
05 'kawudtc  on  lya/'  pyanedtc  a'ciwe'natan  o'n  a'nlmi'e'tlwadtci  tcl'- 
paiyAgki’.  ’(Fni  wl'nani  njipe'g  a'wapa'dtcimudtc  a’cipyadtcime- 
dtcidtci'megudtci  katemagi'kA'nadtein  aiyo''  A'kwitA/'kAmigki'. 
A'kAnotA/mowadtci  tcaganag5'madtcini  wI'adtcime'to'sanenI'- 
winidtc  A'kwA'kAmigA'tenig  FtA'swago'tIdtcinni',  a'wl''ca'cigi 
2Q  wi'kA'ckutAmawadtci'.  'O'ni  na/-kA  kawA'gi  me'to'saneniwi'- 
dtcini  wI'nawAdtcitapA'ku'ckA/minidtci  ke''kyawen  atA/mowedtci'. 
A'ciwi'kwaiya/towadtci  wI'kA'ckutA/magadtci'. 


Ka'o'ni  na/'k  u'w!ya'A';  “  Inidtca/'  nlnA,”  i't  u'w!ya'A',  kA'elniku-' 
'mega/mi' ta'i  p6nime'to'sane/niwidtci'.  ILF'ci'  cagwanemowA'ku- 
g.  dtci  wI'me'to'sane'niwidtci  wa/dtci  na/'omudtci'.  IwAga'pe'6'. 
“MAna''kA  kudtci/megu  na/'ina'  Ke'cema'netow  a'aAtcF'togwan 
u'to'kim  Inina'  kudtc  ananetA'monAgw  a'ketemi'n6nAgkwe'.  Fni- 
dtca'  aiyl'gwamlnnu'.  Ka/tA  kiwi'aiyane'ca'wi'kAn111',’’  wadtc  itl- 
dtcini  nImi'etI'nenIwwA'.  ’Ini  kudtci  natAwane'tAmAgw  a'me'to- 
,n  'sanenlViyAgwe  kenwa/'ci  wI'klwime'to'saneniwi'migA'ki  kl'- 

-  —  n'i < 

yanan111  . 

(Fni  na/'kA  niA'ni  ne'po'it  u'wlya'  a'nlmi'e/tlwadtci'.  Ca'eki'- 
niegu  a'cinAtawane'tAmeg  a/'inedtci  tawa/'igAnnA'.  “Ki'nA  kudtci 
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have  left  wretched  on  the  face  of  the  earth  said  that  to  me.  ‘When¬ 
ever  you  lose  sight  of  each  other,  you  must  beat  (your)  drum:  such  is 
the  way,  it  seems,  you  blessed  our  woman  (PAnani'kwa'A<),’  they  10 
are  accustomed  to  say  to  (the  angel).” 

“And  if  you  die  and  if  you  beseech  me  (for  anything),  whatever 
you  say  shall  be  so,”  it  seems  she  (PAnani'kwa'A')  was  told. 

And  when  (the  souls)  are  brought  up  above  and  when  they  begin 
to  be  led  away  and  go  wherever  we  go  and  are  left  there,  it  is  said, 
they  try  to  act  in  such  a  way  that  at  the  end  of  the  earth  their  lives 
will  be  safe  (i.  e.,  so  they  will  live  again).11  Yet  (the  souls)  of  all 
who  revile  the  dance  perish.  And  those  who  believe  in  it  shall  live 
again  when  the  earth  is  remade.  That  is  why  they  dance  vigorously 
when  anyone  dies.  The  reason  why  they  dance  is  because  they  wish 
their  lives  to  be  this  way  (i.  e.,  that  they  may  live  again).  It  is  why 
they  say  to  each  other,  “This  is  what  you  will  do  when  I  die.” 

Now  when  they  are  worshipping  and  the  fourth  helt-song  is  started, 
then  those  who  have  been  gliding  through  the  air  (acting  like  eagles), 
alight  (in  pantomime)  and  start  to  pick  up  (the  dead)  and  carry  him 
to  where  he  will  be  buried.  They  imitate  in  measure  the  way  angel (s) 
act(s)  when  they  begin  to  take  the  dead.  That  is  the  way  they  (those 
acting  like  eagles)  should  do,  (people)  say  among  themselves. 

After  that  (dead  person)  has  been  brought  up  above,  he  will  be 
gently  let  down  wherever  he  is  led.  They  (the  dead)  will  land 
slowly.  And  when  they  have  come  whither  they  were  led  then  they 
ask  that  they  may  live  again.  And  they  tell  what  that  person 
(PAnani'kwa'A'?)  said.  Now  when  (the  dead)  is  brought  yonder,  a 
dance  is  held  wherever  he  is  led,  and  the  ghosts  dance.  And  he,  the 
dead,  begins  to  narrate  the  message  sent  through  him  by  those 
whom  he  has  left  in  wretchedness  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  He 
speaks  for  all  his  relatives,  asking  that  they  may  live  again  at  the 
end  of  the  earth,  as  many  as  are  his  relatives,  for  he  is  anxious  to 
get  permission  for  them.  And  he  likewise  asks  that  those  still 
living  as  mortals  may  reach  old  age.  He  asks  that  especially  so  that 
he  may  obtain  permission  for  them. 

And  if  any  says,  “I  am  going  to  quit  the  drum”  12  why  he  would 
straightway  cease  living.  It  is  because  he  doesn’t  wish  to  live  that 
he  says  that.  So  they  are  accustomed  to  say.  It  is  why  members 
of  the  dance  say  to  each  other,  “Yonder  at  the  time  when  God 
remakes  this  land  of  his,  then  as  he  thinks  of  us  he  (will)  take  pity 
upon  us.  So  do  your  best.  Do  not  branch  off  from  (this  dance).” 
For  we  mortals  desire  that  our  lives  may  continue  a  long  time. 


And  also  when  any  one  dies  they  dance.  The  drum  is  merely  told 
what  they  desire.  “For  we  bring  our  corpse  for  you  to  take  care 


10  The  dead. 


ii  Free  rendering. 


i2  A  free  rendition,  yet  the  precise  meaning  of  the  text. 
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ketawAtenAmo  'nepenA  wl’  pemenetAma /  wiy  age  netcipa'menan 


nA* 


wa'dtci  tAnA'kAmige''siyage  na'kA/nitepe/'kv 


Nawitepe'ki'- 


gin  a'wl''senigki',  a'A/'cAmedtci  tawa/'igAn  a'wl/'pumedtci'.  “Ane'- 
tA£  nu'ni  wl'se'niweni  kem e’come ' '  senan  a  tciiwitA'  swi  wl'me'sa'- 
onetAgi  wl'pemi'natAgi  ka'o'ni  nape'gA  tea  wit  a  swi  a'ci'tatAgi 
wfse'niwen111'.  Kl'nA  mA'n  ane'gi'kwanA'kwA'gotagi  mA'ni  pemanA- 
'kwA'gotag  l'n  anegi''kwi'togi  kena'mowen111'.  Kl dtcirn a 'ne  to  wa  gi 
wi'pwawiklwawAnatowa ' '  tawA  d  tci  ko '  ci ' '  sem  Agi  kago '  i  tom  igA  '- 

tenig  uwi'yawawwi'.  Na'kA'mAni  pemame/'ki'seg  anegi'kwA'kya- 
10  'se'towadtci  manetowAg  uto/'kimwaw  l'n  ane'gi'kwi'se'tonigi  kena'¬ 
mowen111'.  Wi'wIgadtcipe'cegwadtci/moyAn  a'cimAmato'mowadtci 
ko'ci''semAgki'.  I'ni  kudtci  wa'dtci  pyiidtci  ke/ltcinawi  kl'nA 
pyadtci,An5'kana/'soyAn  aiyo''  a'pyadtcInina/'soyAni  wfklwipe- 
'  ka  to  t  Am  a '  wiyAni  neme'to'sanenl'wiwen111'/’  a'inawadtca'pe'  utii- 
15 wa'igA'nwawAni  kago'  a'cawl'wadtcinni'. 

Onidtea'7  “Kl'n  a'me'to'sanenl'wiyAn111',  o'nidtca'  kl'nA  kago'' 
a'cawl'yAnin111',  keme'co'me'sA  wl'A'pane'moyAni  wl'nAna'i'weto'ki 
keme'to'saneni'wiwen111'.  Na'kA/dtei  ketcl'pamAgi  ke'gime'si 
panapAmAdtcigi  mAnAdtca/'  Ini  ketawa''igAnA  wI'nAna'I''kawAdtci 
20  wi'udtcikA'cki'ayapAmime'to'saneniwI'wagwani  na'ina'i  niA'ni 
pemame''ki'seg  adtcawl'tanigi  kutA'gi  kl'ci''towet  a'cki'genig 
A''ki  Inina/'kanigi  wI'adtcime'to'sanenI'wiwadtci'.  Kl'pene  menwi'- 
'kawAte  ketawa/'igAnA  pwawi'aiyane'sanetAma'wiyAn  anane'- 
menanni'7  I'nidtca'  a'mi'ta'i  mamatoml'yAnin111'.  Wi'se'niwa'i 
25  wf  A''toyAni.  Keto'ckwatamA  wI'nAnaTkAgA  wI'udtcike'kanetAmani 
pyatenAma'wiyAnni'.  Ka'o'ni  na/'kA  panapAtl'yAnin111',  ke'tclpe- 
'soninenlwA  wi'nimi''kawadtci  wi'udtcikA'ckike'kaneta'gu'sidtc 
a'ponime'to'sane'niwidtc1'.  Ini'megu  wI'kl'cAta'pe'na'sudtci',  I'n 
i'ci'tci'gayAn116'.  Ka'o'n  a'tA'swAna'gwigini  wI'nota'gwi'Adtci 
30  keme''e5me'sA  wI'adtci'mo'Adtci  katemi'nawitA  Ke'cema'netowA,” 


a'inete'e'yatug 


ke* 
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of  for  us,  that  is  why  we  have  this  performance  all  night.”  At 
midnight  when  they  eat,  the  drum  is  fed  and  made  to  eat  with  them. 
“Our  grandfather  will  derive  benefit  and  will  continue  to  see  an 
equal  amount  of  this  food  as  the  dead.  As  hig  as  this  sky  of  yours 
has  been  made  so  large  has  your  breath  been  made.  You  must  not 
misinterpret  to  your  fellow  manitous  what  your  grandchildren  (say) 
when  anything  happens  to  their  lives.  And  the  size  the  manitous 
have  made  their  earth,  is  the  size  your  breath  has  been  made.  You 
must  tell  carefully  and  uprightly  what  your  grandchildren  pray  for. 
For  that  is  why  you  were  ordered  to  come  here  in  person  and  were 
told  this  so  that  you  would  tell  abroad  truthfully  (how)  my  life 
(has  been),”  is  what  they  are  accustomed  to  say  to  their  drum  when 
anything  happens  to  them  (i.  e.,  when  they  die). 


And  verily  (the  people  were  told),  “When  anything  happens  to  you 
as  you  live,  you  must  depend  upon  your  grandfather  to  restore  your 
life.  Moreover  this  your  drum,  you  must  take  care  of  it  so  that 
all  your  dead  whom  you  have  lost  sight  of  shall  be  able  to  come  back 
to  life  at  the  time  when  this  earth  is  remade,  when  another  fresh 
earth  has  been  made,  that  they  may  again  be  mortals  at  that  time. 
If  you  take  good  care  of  drum  (and)  if  you  do  not  dodge  the  way  I 
bless  you,  you  should  worship  me.  You  must  place  food.  Your 
ceremonial  runner  will  take  proper  care  so  that  I  shall  know  what 
you  bring  me.  And  when  you  lose  sight  of  each  other,  the  belt- 
man  must  dance  for  (the  dead)  so  that  it  will  be  known  that  he 
has  ceased  to  live.  Then  he  will  be  taken  up,  if  you  do  so.  And 
every  evening  you  must  cause  your  grandfather  to  resound  so  that 
you  may  tell  God  who  blessed  me  ”  they  were  told  (by  PAnani'kwa  A'). 


I. 

TC IPE '  KU ' '  K  W A  WENOT' . 


'O'  'wana/'igwanA  kago''  a'cime'kwane'tciga/yAgwini  mA'ni  kewT- 
'seniwa''enan  a'pwawimamenawane'tAmAgkwe\  I'nidtca'  a'cime- 
nwi''kanudtc  utcl'pAmAn  A'ckuta'g  a'A'  tawadtci  ne'sa'mawAn  a'tA- 
gwi'se'tawadtci  na/'lvA  mA'ni  wi'se'niweni  tca'g  a'cinagwi'  tawa- 
5  dtci',  na'kA'  mAni  ne'p  a'tAgwi'se'tawadtc‘'.  A'sa'mawAni  tcapA'- 
'kwaneg  a'A''tawadtc‘'. 

Inidtca/'yatuge  no^tc1',  mene’tA'mi  ma'to'sane'niwitA  wi'nA 
no^tc1',  awitAJ  ca/'ck  a’kakl'’pudteadtci  kag5''  udtcike'ka'ne- 
tA'sA'.  WinAdtca''  maVn  A'ckutana/'siwAni  wanapawino'kA'tawat 
10  inAdtca''lnA  kiigo'  anemike'ka'netAgkA'.  'O'  mA’kAtawI'weneg  a  u- 
dtcike'ka'netAgi  kago''1'.  lya'tca/'yatuge  kl'me'tcikAtawipapAgi- 
'tape'na'todtc  u'wlyaw  inina/’yatug  a’keteminagu'te'e  kenegwAne-' 
'se'nanAnni'.  A'atotAmagu'te'e'yatug  atomigA'tenig  ume'to- 
'saneniwl'wenwawwi'.  A'witAmagute'e'yatug  a'totagunidtc  uwidtci- 
15  manetowa'A 


Ina''yatug  a'uwlge'iwa/te'  o'kume''swawAnnA  Me"cena'  ne'- 
gutenw  a'A'ce'nonidtc  o'ci''sema'A  Inl'yatug  a’pyadtcinAto'mete' 
ina'  kanu'ta'egi  mete'mo'a'A  lya''  mAn  a'cipemipi'tigadtci  pe’ki- 
dtci'megu  a'tepidtcigwAna'cka'tmidtci  manetowa'A  A'me'to- 
20  'saneniwapAmate'eyatu'gkA  “'O'  kA'cina'gwA  mA'niku'  wlnA 
wa  dtcinA  to  'menag  ke' ,  ma'A'gi  me'to'sane'niwAgki'/’  a'inete'e'- 
yatuge  me'dtcemogkA',  “ma'A'gi  ko'd/'semAgi  negu'ti  wi'ponime- 
'to'sane'niwidtc  a'inanetA'mowadtci  ma'A'gi  pamagwA'piteigi 


wi'pwawi'meguna'ime'to'sanenl'wigin  a'inanetA'mowadtc  uwi'- 
25  yawawwA  I'nidtca'  a'ki'cipA'ko'wawadtci  wi'ponime'to'saneni'wi- 
dtcini  negu'ti  ko'ci''semAnni',  ma'Anidtca/'  awA"s  a'pl'tcigi'nidtcin 
minidtca''i  ka'kA'wa'wadtcini  wl ' ponime' to ' sanenl ' wini dtci '  / ’  a/'ine- 
dtci  me/dtcemogkA'. 

Oni'yatugke':  “'O'  agwidtca/'  kAnagwA  wi'kA'ckita'A'magwini 
30  no''ci'semmA'.  Tcagi  ki'cawIwA'  mAgwa'e  n5''ci'semA  netena'- 
nemawwA\  InAmAtai'yatuge  'Atenawi  a'pp'tcigit  amikA'ckita'- 
'Amagkwe',  A''ckapawwA'.  Inugiyu''mAn  a'nAto'miyagwe  agwi'ce 
wI’wawAnane 'mi d tcin i  no ' ' ci' semmA' . ’  ’ 

“ Aiyo''  mama'nawawwi',”  a,'inedtci',  “me'cena'megu  aiyo''1',” 
35a'i'dtc‘',  podtca/'anig  udtcIgWAne''sa’udtci'. 
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I. 


THE  GHOST-FEAST. 

Well,  whoever  of  us  it  may  be,  when  we  think  over  this  our  food 
we  do  not  like  it.  And  so  (the  person)  did  a  good  turn  to  the  dead 
when  he  placed  tobacco  for  him  in  the  fire,  when  he  placed  it  for  him 
with  (food),  and  placed  all  this  food  of  different  sort  for  him,1  and 
placed  this  water  for  him.  He  placed  tobacco  for  him  in  the  rear. 

And  so  it  seems,  so  be  it,  that  the  first  mortal,  so  be  it,  would  not 
learn  anything  from  merely  having  a  well-filled  belly.  The  one  who 
acted  as  a  hero  (?)  toward  this  Spirit  of  Fire,  he  was  the  one  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  learn  something.  Oh,  he  got  his  knowledge  from  fasting. 
Yonder,  it  seems,  after  he  plainly  nearly  starved  his  body  so  that 
he  stumbled,  he  was  blessed  by  our  nephew  (Wi'sA'kaY').  He  was 
told  by  him,  it  seems,  what  happened  to  their  lives.  He  was 
informed,  it  seems,  how  he  (our  nephew)  had  been  treated  by  his 
fellow  manitous. 

It  was  probably  where  they  were  living  with  their  grandmother. 
Now  at  one  time  her  grandchildren  were  away.  Then,  it  seems,  they 
(the  manitous)  came  and  summoned  the  old  woman  in  that  long 
wickiup.  Now  as  she  started  to  come  in  there,  the  manitous  were 
closely  (packed)  in  a  row  with  their  knees  touching.  They  looked 
like  human  beings  to  her.  "Well,  this  is  why  we,  these  people, 
summon  you,”  the  old  woman  was  probably  told,  "that  one  of  these 
grandchildren  of  yours  shall  cease  existing  as  a  mortal  is  what  these 
(people)  who  sit  piled  in  a  row  have  decided,  so  that  their  own  life 
will  not  cease,  as  they  think.  And  so  they  have  come  to  a  decision 
that  one  of  your  grandsons  shall  cease  to  live,  this  one,  the  bigger 
one,  is  the  one  they  selected  to  end  his  life,”  the  old  woman  was  told. 

Then  it  seems  (they  were  told) :  "Oh,  you  will  not  be  able  to  kill 
my  grandson.  I  think  my  grandson  has  already  made  his  plans. 
Yet  you  probably  could  kill  the  smaller  one;  of  the  ones  you  wish  to 
kill,  he,  the  runner,  is  the  one  you  could  kill.  And  my  grandson  will 
not  fail  to  know  that  you  summoned  me  to-day.” 

"There  is  room  here,”  she  was  told.  "Well,  let  it  be  here,”  she 
said,  kneeling  on  the  ground  beside  the  door. 


i  A  free  rendition,  but  it  is  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
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Me'cena'  ne'gutenwi  wa/pAnigi  papamwa'tAmi'nidtcin  a'pApam- 
wa'tA/minidtc1'.  Negute'nwi  to  ki'iwadtc  a  pemipA  segwldtci  sawa- 
dtc1'.  “ A'AnO'ka'nenAgwe  midtcipa'  ayawi'ci  'gapa dtci  na'  k 

ayawinA'ki '  wigwani  wi’klwapAtAina/gayAgwe  a  Ano  kana/  so- 

5yAgkweV’  A'peminetunetuna'monidtc1',  “  Naina ''megu  kakl'ci'se- 
m/'iyAgkweV’  a'peminadtci'monidtci  papamwa' tAmi  'ni  dteinnr . 

Ki'ci'seni'iwate'e'yatug  a  ’  n  An  a’i  n  a  wi '  w  a  te  kenegWAne'se'na- 

nAgki'.  ‘ * KetAno 'kane 'gopennA' , ’ ’  ai'yowadtc  I'na'  a/'pyawadtc1'. 
“O'  mAnA^kA  netu  d  tci  py  a  dtci '  ado  '  kane  'gopenA  Ke'tcima'netow 
10  a/'awidtci  wi'  klwap  AtAma  'gay  ag  ayawinA'kAmigA'tugwani  na'-k 
ayawi'cigapa/gwa'igi  imdtci'pa'Agk1',”  a/'inedtc1'.  “Autotametl- 
yAgwedtca/'  aiya/nigawe  kl  ‘  i '  ciwl d  tea '  wap  enA  wadtci'ci'giyAgw 
a'utdtame'tlyAgwe  negu't  a'ki'cko'i'wiyAgwe  ka'o'ni  na/'k  a'o- 
'ckA'ci'wiyAgkwe'.  0''ckA'cAgidtca''  mAnA'k  uta/'kwe  wP'awAgi 
15  wadtcike'sl'yanig  uta/'kw  o'ni  ki'nA  kl'cko'kwa'i'wiyAni  mAnA'- 
'kA  wa  dtc  ina '  wA'kwagi  wfi'  ci  kiwap  a  '  t  Am  An  ayawinA'kl'wigwani 
na/'k  ayawi'cigapa'gwa'igi  imdtci'pa'Agkiy’  a'inete'e'yatuge  Wl'- 
'sA'ka'A'. 

Onl'yatug  a'nigaw  a'awa/te'  iya'  me'cena'  ne'guta'  aneme/’kawa- 
20  dtc  Ate'ckawi'megu  a'Anemino'wanidtc  ane'tA',  “PA'ke'cka/wi 
neto^sitap1'.  PAgo/'cu'sagku\  Ki'pwawiyumAtA'nenep  wA'  /  ’  a/'ine¬ 
dtc1'.  Ka'o'ni  na/'kA',  “Nani'ckwa/pya'ckawi  neno''ciwenni'. 
Ni  'n  awA  d  tciwiga '  tAp  i  t u ' ,  ”  a'Ane'minidtc1'.  Kagewa  dtcipi  'megu 

peminya/wiwAgki'.  In  ad  tcima  we '  niwIwA  kenegWAne''senannA' . 

25  “KA/ciwa/'  ma  Ag  i/'cawitu/gwa'igklV’  a'ci,'ta'adtci' :  inadtcimawe'- 
niwiwwA\  Kageyfi/'megu  a'pemine/'siwadtci'.  “  Inugiwa/tige  ma- 
'A'g  a'cawi'gwa'ig  a'gwi  wi'wawAnane'mAginni',”  a'cite'e'yatuge 
kenegwAn  e '  ’  se  n  an 11 A  ’ .  'Aiyi'kwanAgwanAgi'gwa'ckadtci  tAga/wi 

mAnk'ci  matanAgi'gwa'ckadtc  a'A'ce'nonidtci  negu't1'.  “KA'ci- 
30wati'ge  ma'A'g  i'cawitu'ga'igk1',”  a'cita'a/dtcipi  kenegwAne'- 
'senannA',  “inugiwatige'  ma'A'gi  nP'cwIni  ni' a ' kawap  a  'mawAg  ki ' ,  ” 


rke'  A'ciwAna'ckwawP'cawidtc  a '  ki '  c  a  '  ce  'n  oni d  tci 
,ke'  “Inugiwa/tig  agwi  wawAnane'- 
a'cita'a/dtcipi  kenegwAne'5senannA'.  Ina- 
35  'ina'me'cena'i  ki'aiyi'kwanAgi'gwa'ckadtc  a'ponike'ka/nemadtc 

3gl 


a'cita'ate'e' 

negu't1'.  Anenie' ckwlgi te ' tig *  , 

mAgin  a'ca'wigwan111',” 


a  cawi  nigwan1 


ina  dtcima  we  'n  iwiwA  kenegwAne''senanA'.  Ki- 
'citcagA'gi’adtc1',  “Ka'cI  netAno'kanegopi'  kudtci,  iya'ma/'megu 
ni'mawikedtc1',”  a'cita'ate'e'yatuge  kenegwAne''senanuA'.  Iya''  ke- 
dtcldtci  na'kAdtci'megu  a'atapAtaninig  a/'nagwadtc*'.  Iya'  na'kA'- 
40  pyayadtci  mA'n  a'  cipemi 4<e  dtci  ^c1 ' ,  na'kAdtci'megu  a'atapAta'- 
ninig  a’kwapi dtci 'mcgku’ .  Iya''  a'pemikl'cka'kl'winigki',  “'O'mame- 
dtcina'  iya''_  niAni  ni'ma'wikedtc1'/’  a'cita'a/dtcipi  kenegwAne'- 
'senannA'.  Iya''  'pyayadtci',  kA'ci  na'kAdtci'megu  a'atapAta'ni- 
'O'  mamedtcina'I'ya'ma'1'/’  a'ci'ta'adtci  kenegwAne'- 


mg 


ki' 
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Well,  once  during  the  next  day  the  crier  cried  out.  (The  people) 
woke  once  and  they  started  to  rise  to  their  feet.  “We  are  ordered 
to  go  around  and  look  where  the  game  animals  are  and  how  the 
earth  is.”  He  continued  saying,  “At  the  time  when  we  have  all 
eaten,”  the  crier  continued  saying. 

After  they  finished  eating,  our  nephews  got  ready.  “We  are 
ordered,”  (people)  said  among  themselves  as  they  came  there. 
“Well,  we  are  commanded  from  where  the  Great  Manitou  is  to  go 
about  and  look  how  the  earth  is  and  where  the  game  animals  stand,” 
they  were  told.  “We  are  brothers  and  we  shall  journey  in  both 
directions  together  according  to  the  age  we  are,  for  of  us  brothers 
one  (set)  of  us  are  Ki'ckos  and  (the  other)  To'kans.2  The  To'kans 
shall  go  in  the  northern  direction  and  you  who  are  Ki'ckos  shall  look 
around  in  the  southern  direction  and  see  how  the  earth  is  and  where 
the  game  animals  stand,”  it  seems  Wi'sA'kaW  (and  they)  were  told. 


Then  it  seems  as  they  went  in  both  directions,  as  they  were  going 
along  somewhere  yonder,  some  unluckily  continued  to  say  on  their 
way,  “My  moccasin-string  is  undone.  Walk  on  ahead.  I  shall 
overtake  you,”  they  were  told.  And  again,  some  continued  to  say, 
“My  legging-strap  has  slipped  off.  I  shall  stop  to  tie  it  carefully.” 
At  last,  it  is  said,  four  were  going  along.  Such  is  the  report  concern¬ 
ing  our  nephew.  “What,  pray,  is  the  matter  with  these  (people),”  he 
thought:  such  is  the  report  about  (our  nephew).  Finally  they  were 
three  going  along.  “I  shall  not  lose  track  of  whatever  they  do  this 
time,”  it  seems  our  nephew  thought.  His  eyes  became  tired  watch¬ 
ing,  and  as  he  moved  his  eyes  a  little  this  way,  one  disappeared. 
“What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  these  persons,”  it  is  said  our 
nephew  thought,  “this  time  I  shall  watch  just  these  two,”  he  prob¬ 
ably  thought.  As  he  did  something  out  of  the  way  one  already  had 
disappeared.  Discouraged,  it  is  said  our  nephew  thought,  “This 
time  I  shall  not  lose  track  of  whatever  he  does.”  Well,  at  the  time 
when  his  eyes  grew  tired  he  ceased  to  know  what  (the  other)  did: 
such  is  the  report-  about  our  nephew.  After  he  had  lost  all  of  them, 
it  seems  our  nephew  thought,  “Well,  though  I  am  sent  (on  an  errand) 
I  shall  go  over  and  take  a  view  yonder.”  He  went  over  yonder  and 
departed  as  far  as  he  could  see.  When  he  took  a  view  yonder  he 
again  departed  as  far  as  he  could  see.  And  when  he  arrived  yonder 
as  he  started  to  view  this,  again  there  was  a  distance  as  far  as  he  saw. 
Yonder  was  the  beginning  of  a  cliff.  “Oh,  for  the  last  time  I  shall  go 
and  take  a  view  yonder,”  it  is  said  our  nephew  thought.  When  he 
arrived  there,  why  there  was  again  a  distance.  “Oh,  this  is  the  last 

2  To'kanAgki‘  is  the  ordinary  word  for  O’ctA'cAg^i'  among  the  Foxes.  I  have  anglicized  the  names  of  the 
two  moieties. 
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senan 


nA< 


inadtcimawe'niwiwwA'.  KwiyenA'megu  pemike'ta'sldtc 
a'ka'cke''tawadtc  u''sImAn  a'tAnwawagi'emedtc1',  cewa/n  a'nagwa- 
dtci'megu.  Wl'nawAdtci'meguki'ci'kedtcIdtc  a'ci'ta'adtci  keneg- 
WAne''senannA'.  Kl'ci'megukedtcidtci',  “KA'cina'gwA,  Wi'sA''ke',. 

5  Iniku''  ma'Ag  a'ne,'ciwadtci7’  a''igudtcil,  “ne'se'V',  a'awi'wAnani 
pya'nu,  Wl''sA'ke',”  a'igudtc  u^sImAni  kenegWAne^senan^'. 
NAno''ckw  a'tAne/'tawadtci  kenegwAne''senannA',  anadtcimawe'- 
niwiwidtci';  a'ke'tci'penudtci!.  AiyAga/maklwe  pA'gi'cinwA' :  ina- 
dtcimawe'niwiWA  kenegwAne/'senannA'.  lya/'  neguta'  a'nA'gi'sa- 
10  dtci  ke'tenAdtcI'  a'tAnwawagi''emedtc  u''sImAnni',  “Na'i',  Wl- 


'sA''ke', 


a'awi'wAnan1 


mkA/ 


pyan 


nu(  >1 


a''ig;udtc  u'smiAn1 


“Iniku''  nfkA  ina'A'g  a'ne/'ciwadtci'”  a/'igudtc  u''smiAnni'.  Ini- 
yatuge  pe''k  a'ke'tci'penudtci  kenegwAne''senanA  ma'A'ni  tatwa'- 
'ki'An  aiyAga'ma'kiw  a'pA'gi'cigki' :  inadtcimawe'nIwA  kenegwAne'- 
15  'senanuA'.  lya/'  pagA/ma'ckadtc  a'co/wa'kiwedtcImegona'  a'Anemi- 
nane'ku'wanidtc  u''smiAnni'.  Na'i'  pagA'ma'ckadtci  kenegwAne'- 
'senan  a'aiyl'cipyamA'ckA'tenig  a'tA'cI'kawo'mete'  u^smiAn111'. 
Medtcimegu'tatAgi  wl'mai'ydgin  a'i'ne'ckadtci  kenegWAne''senannA'. 
A'nenegita/'a'ckadtc  a'nenegi''sanig  A^k1'.  KagyatApi'megon 
20  a'kegyata/'ckanidtc  u  wl d  tcim  a  'n  e to  wa ' 1 ' .  “A'a''e  namA'kl'gima' 

inApi'gku',  maneto'wipAni  'Wi''sA'ka'A7’  a'i'tlnidtci  panadtci'ego'- 
wadtci'i'.  “AgwI'yapi  wI'wanodtcitoto'nAgwini  Wl''sA'ka'Ay  ’ 
a'i'tlnidtci  panadtci'ego/wadtci'i' :  inadtcimawe'niwiwA  kenegwAne'- 
'senannA'.  “AgwiyApi  klna'nA  kago''  toto'nAgwin"1'/ ’  a'i'tlnidtci'. 


>5  “  Na'mA'klgima'tca'  inApi'g 
'ci''apennA  , 


a'U 


i/'K^nA*  >>  a'i/tmidtci'. 


a'i'tmidtci',  “klna'nA  yapi  kepme- 


Ini'megu  a'ki'cinA'kwike'ka/nemadtc  a'cita/'anidtci  panadtci'e/- 
gudtci'1'.  “Cl,  wa'nA  ne'ck'sa'Agi  na/'kA  ne'gi'Agi  wl'ke'tciml- 
nawinawameA'penigi  ma'netowa'i  na/'ina'i  wapipAnapA'tIwate';” 
30  a'cita'ate'e'yatuge  kenegwAne''senannA'.  “  Inidtca/'  klnan  ai'ya'kowi 
me'to'sanenl'wiyagw  aya'ciklwIw^tcime'to'sanenlga'l'yAgwiiii  na'- 
negutenwi  wa/dtcimaiya'cko''soyAgwe  ne'powen  I'ni  na'l'n  a'kl 
'eapya/'setSgi  wl' Anernito 'migA'ki  kl'yananniV’ 

Inl'yatug  a'pemiwapu'sa/te'  a'uwlge/'iwadtci'.  A'peniipl'tigadtc 
35 o'kume/'sa'An  a’Api'A/pinidtci'.  “Tatepi  wana/niyagA  me'to'saneA 
niwAgki'  V’  a'inate'e'yatug  o'kume''sa'Anni'.  “'O'O'  ‘'wa'nA 
me'to'sane'niwAgkiV  kete''cita'e\  ManetowAgi  kudtci  wl'nanigi 
pamiwIdtcigAmige'sI'mAgwigki';”  a'igute'e'yatug  o'kume''sa'Anni'. 
“'O'  '5'  'wa'nA  manetowAgkiV;  a'inate'e'yatug  o'kume''sa'Ani 
40  kenegwAne''senannA'.  Inl'yatuge  kenegwAne'' senan  a'peminAna'i- 
'cino'  ite'  a'u'tApidtci':  inadtcimawe'niwiwwA'.  A'adtcimawe'niwidtc 
Inina''  a'Anagwinigi'yatug  a'kl'ka'cki'ate'  uwl'ya'Ani  me'cena'- 
'ina1'.  “ 'WanAdtca''yatuge  pyadtcinAna'pikAkadtcito'tawit  a'ne- 
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time  (I  shall  take  a  view)  yonder,”  our  nephew  thought:  so  it  is 
reported  of  him.  Exactly  as  he  started  to  climb  (the  cliff)  he  heard 
his  younger  brother  crying  out,  but  he  departed.  Our  nephew 
thought  he  would  stop  to  take  a  view.  After  he  had  taken  a  view,  he 
was  told,  “Well,  Wi'sA'ka'A',  now  these  persons  are  truly  killing  me; 
my  elder  brother,  wherever  you  are,  come,  Wf'sA'ka'A',”  our  nephew 
was  told  by  his  younger  brother.  Our  nephew  ran  at  full  speed 
toward  where  he  heard  him,  such  is  the  report  told  of  him.  He  alit 
across  the  hills:  such  is  the  report  regarding  our  nephew.  When 
he  stopped  in  his  flight  somewhere  yonder,  lo,  his  younger  brother 
was  surely  crying  out.  “Hey,  Wi'sA'ka'A',  wherever  you  are,  do  come,” 
he  was  told  by  his  younger  brother,  “now  indeed  these  persons  are 
killing  me,”  he  was  told  by  his  younger  brother.  Then  it  seems  that 
our  nephew  ran  at  his  highest  speed,  alighting  in  the  hollows  across 
the  hill:  such  is  the  report  regarding  our  nephew.  As  he  arrived 
yonder  falling  down  across  the  hill  his  younger  brother  faintly  con¬ 
tinued  crying.  Well,  when  our  nephew  arrived  falling  there  were 
traces  on  the  grass  where  his  younger  brother  had  struggled.3  Our 
nephew  groaned  as  if  to  cry.  As  his  heart  shook,  the  earth  shook. 
His  fellow  manitous  were  nearly  shaken  out  of  their  places.  “Well, 
get  down  deep  in  the  earth,  Wl'sA'ka'A'  is  a  kind  of  manitou,”  said 
they  by  whom  (his  little  brother)  had  been  slain.  “For  Wi'sA'ka'A' 
will  have  no  mercy  upon  us,”  they  by  whom  (his  little  brother)  had 
been  slain  said  to  each  other:  such  is  the  report  regarding  our  nephew. 
“He  did  nothing  to  us,”  they  said  to  each  other.  “Get  down  deeper 
in  the  earth,”  they  said  to  each  other,  “we  went  at  him  (in  the)  first 
place,”  they  said  to  each  other. 

He  immediately  already  knew  what  those  by  whom  (his  little 
brother)  had  been  killed  were  thinking.  “Well,  my  uncles  and 
aunts  4  will  pay  close  attention  to  the  manitous  at  the  time  when 
they  begin  to  lose  sight  of  each  other,”  it  seems  our  nephew  thought. 
“And  that  is  why  we  mortals  each  at  some  time  meet  death  while 
we  are  living  about  with  our  fellow  mortals  at  the  time  when 
it  already  has  been  fixed  how  long  our  life  shall  continue  to  endure.” 

Then  it  seems  he  started  to  walk  to  where  they  dwelt.  As  he 
started  to  enter  his  grandmother  was  sitting  there.  “Where  are  the 
people  who  were  here?”  it  seems  he  said  to  his  grandmother.  “Oh 
ho,  you  thought  they  were  people.  Really  those  with  whom  we 
have  been  living  in  a  village  are  manitous,”  it  seems  he  was  told  by 
his  grandmother.  “Oh,  I  see,  manitous,”  it  seems  our  nephew  said 
to  his  grandmother.  Then  it  seems  our  nephew  started  to  lie  down 
where  his  place  was :  such  is  the  report  concerning  him.  It  is  reported 
of  him  that  when  it  was  evening  he  heard  some  one  there.  “Who 
may  it  be  that  has  come  to  play  a  prank  on  me  when  my  younger 


3  This  is  the  sense  of  the  passage,  but  the  rendition  is  rather  free. 

*  I.  e.,  human  beings. 
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'tAma'wiwedtci  ne'si'ma  Anni'  ?  Ne'sa'piyu  wi'n  i'nA  ne''sima 
a'cita'ate'e'yatuge  kenegwAne''senan 


nA' 


-'A*  )> 

Na/'kA  wa'pAnig  ana'- 
ke'  “Ka'V 


gwinig  Ata'u'dtcima'  uwi'ya'An  a'ki'ka'cki'ate'e'yatug 
awi'tA5  pa'ci  ke'ka'nemi's  a'ne'tAma'wiwedtci  ne^smiAn111'/’  a'cita-* 
5  'ateVyatuge  kenegwAne''senannA\  Ne'so'nAmeg  ana 'gwinig  aiyo'- 
'megu  t clgAp a ' ' kw  a'ki'ka'cki'ate'e'yatug  uwi'ya'An111'.  “KA'ci 
'wanAdtca''yatuge  pyadtciwapA''ci'it  a  ’n  e '  t  Am  a '  wi  we  d  tci  ne'- 

,sImAnni';’’  a'cita'ate'e'yatuge  kenegwAne/'senannA'.  Ka'onidtca' 
'yatuge  nyawo'nAmegi  ne'se'ki'yanig  u  tA  '  ckwa '  tamcg  a'ki'sA- 
10  'sagigA'ca'ckanite'e'yatugke'.  “Na'i',  Wi'sA''ke',  nepAgi'se'negogi 
panadtci/'itcigki',  a'  a  '  samipo '  so  t  awik  AkAm  a  d  tcita ' '  ayAni  wadtci 

pAgi'se'niwadtci'.  MAnidtca'  ketA'ckwata/menan  a'pe'dtci  neta'- 
nawi'tu  wi'pa'ke'nAman111'.  Pa'kenAmawinu'  ne'se''se',”  a'igute'e'- 
yatug  u'si'ma'An111'.  “IvAci  'wa'nAdtca/'yatuge  nAna'pikakatA'- 
15'ckA'wit  a'ne'tAma'wiwedtci  ne'si'ma'An111'.  A'sa'miyu  'wi'nA  ni'nA 
ne'sa'pi  ne'si'ma'A\”  a'cita'ate'e'yatugke'.  “A'gwi,  ne'se''s6'; 
ke'tenAku'  nepAgi'se'negog  a'A'sAmamipo'sotawikAkAmAdtcita'- 
'ayAnni';”  a'inateVyatug  u'se''sa'Anni'. 

Iniyatug  a'pemipA'segwi'te'e  kenegwAne''senannA'.  A'ni'senAge'e'- 
20yatug  upepi'gwa'ckwawi  na/'k  utA'ckwane'ke'tamwawi  ka'o'n 
u  1a ' ku'  ku ' '  wa  wAn n  1 ' .  “Na'i',  ne'si''1',  a/gwi  wi'pa'kenAmd'- 

naninni'.  Neki'cikwaiya'cino'tagogi  kidtcimaneto'nanAg  a'po'so- 
tawimawi'menan111' /  ’  a'inateVyatug  u'si'ma'An111'.  “MAnAdtca'  pii- 
pamimanetowi't  a'Anemine'ke''cawadtci  wi '  m  aw  i  p  e  '  t  a '  w  An  a  d  tc  i 

25  ke'ci'sa'e'nanAgi  na/'kA  kegiVnanAgki'/’  a'inateVyatug  u'si'ma¬ 
'An111'.  “NinAdtca/'  aiyo'  A'kwitA''kAmigi  wi' kiwi d tcime' to '  saneni '- 
mAgigi  wi'ketemage''siwAgk1'.  Ki'keteminawi'dtca'i.  Na/'ina'i  wii- 
pipAnapA'tlwate  tca/gi  wi'i'cinAtota'se'tiwAgi  pemate''siwenn1', 
a'ke/'kyawenl/winigi  wi'i'cinAtota'se'trwAgk1',  na/'kA  wi'i'cipwa- 
30  wikwInAtawi'cA'kA,mowadtci',  wi'i'tiWAgki'.  I'nidtca'i  'inanetA'- 
mawinu  wl'i'ciketemina/tiwadtc1'.  Na/'kA  wi'i'cinAtota'se'tiwAgi 
wi'  i '  cip  wawikwln  a  tawipe'  se'  kA  'mowa  d  tc1 ' ,  wi'i'tiwAgk1'.  Inidtca'i 

inanetA'mawinnu'.  Na'kA/dtci  tca'g  a'cigi'nidtci  umAne'seno'mwa- 
WAni  wi'i'tiwAgki'.  Pn  inanetA'mawinnu'.  O'ni  na/'k  A'pe'naweni 
35  kiwigap amig a ' tenigi  wi’i'cimiwe'ckAma/tiwadtc1',  wi'i'tiwAgk1'. 

Inidtca'  inanetAma'wi'kAni  wi' kiwi  dtcime'  to'  saneni  'mAgig  ki ini' 
yiitug  ane'te'e'.  “  Inugidtca''ini  noA'kwa/dtci  wi'i'cipemiwapu'- 
'sayAn111',  wi'pwawipeteginapA'miyAn111',  wi'pwawiwapAnapA'- 
miyAnni'.  Ki'nA  me'teno'i  nyanA'nonogi  ki'kegAp  ina'.  I'ina'- 
40  nemAdtci  ke'ci'sa'e'nanAgi  na'Vv  kegi'e'nanAgk1'.  Wl'tota'wiyAni 
petegi  wl'inapA'miyAn111' :  ketemagi'TkAni  pete'ginapA'miyAnne'  ” 
a'inateVyatug  u'si'ma'An111'.  “Ca/'ck 
'ckAma'wiyAn111',”  ini'yatug  ana'te'  u'si'ma'An 


A'pe'naweni  wiTcimiwe- 


“Ca'ckidtea' 

niAni,  pemanA  kwA'gotag  a'negutwanA'kwAgotagi  wi' inane'- 
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brother  is  slain?  He,  my  younger  brother,  is  surely  slain,”  it  seems 
our  nephew  thought.  And  the  next  day  in  the  evening  it  seems  he 
heard  some  one  nearer.  “Why,  he  could  not  know  that  my  little 
brother  is  slain,”  it  seems  our  nephew  thought.  The  third  time  in 
the  evening  it  seems  he  heard  some  one  here  at  the  side  of  the  wickiup. 
“Why,  who  is  it  that  comes  here  to  poke  fun  at  me  when  my  little 
brother  is  slain,”  it  seems  our  nephew  thought.  And  it  seems  the 
fourth  time  when  it  was  getting  dark,  (some  one)  put  his  nails  on 
his  door.  “Now,  WfsA'ka'A',  they  who  have  killed  me  have  set  me 
free,  as  you  were  so  downcast  in  heart  is  why  they  released  me.  I  am 
ever  unable  to  open  this,  our  door.  Open  it  for  me,  my  elder  brother,” 
it  appears  he  was  told  by  his  younger  brother.  “Why  who,  pray,  is 
it  that  plays  a  joke  on  me  when  my  little  brother  is  slain?  I  am 
sure  my  little  brother  is  slain,”  it  seems  he  thought.  “No,  my  elder 
brother;  they  have  truly  let  me  go  as  you  were  so  downcast  in  heart,” 
it  seems  (Aiyapa'ta'A')  said  to  his  elder  brother. 


Then  it  seems  our  nephew  rose  to  his  feet.  He  took  down  their 
flute  and  their  burning  fire  stick  and  their  drum.  “Now,  my  younger 
brother,  I  shall  not  open  (our  door)  for  you.  Our  fellow  manitous 
have  already  heard  me  wail  too  much  over  you,”  it  seems  he  said  to 
his  younger  brother.  “You  will  go  and  kindle  a  fire  for  our  uncles 
and  aunts  where  this  manitou  who  goes  by  (i.  e.,  the  sun)  continues 
to  go  down,”  it  seems  he  said  to  his  younger  brother.  “Those  with 
whom  I  shall  go  about  and  live  here  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  will 
be  wretched.  You  must  bless  them  for  my  sake.  When  they  begin 
to  loose  sight  of  each  other,  they  will  ask  each  other  for  life,  they 
will  ask  each  other  for  old  age,  and  that  they  be  not  in  want  of  food, 
they  will  say  to  each  other.  So  think  of  them  for  my  sake  so  that 
they  may  thus  bless  each  other.  And  they  will  ask  each  other  that 
they  be  not  in  need  of  clothing,  so  they  will  say  to  each  other.  So 
think  of  them  that  way  for  my  sake.  And  they  will  speak  to  each 
other  how  every  war-party  is  (?) .  Bless  them  that  way  for  my  sake. 
And  they  will-  say  to  each  other  to  drive  away  from  each  other  the 
disease  which  stands  about.  You  must  bless  in  that  way  those  with 
whom  I  shall  go  about  and  live,”  so  it  seems  (his  younger  brother) 
was  told.  “Verily,  now  to-day  you  are  to  quietly  start  to  walk 
away,  you  must  not  look  backward  at  me,  you  must  look  hap¬ 
pily  at  me(?)  You  alone  will  have  power  to  grant  gifts  five  times 
there.5  You  must  bless  your  uncles  and  aunts  so.  You  will  do 
me  (an  injury)  if  you  look  back  at  me:  you  might  make  them 
wretched  if  you  look  back  at  me,”  it  seems  he  said  to  his  younger 
brother.  “  Only  you  will  remove  disease  from  them  for  my  sake,” 
it  seems  he  said  to  his  younger  brother.  “And  merely  this, 
when  there  is  one  cloud  in  the  sky  which  hangs,  you  Will  think  of 

6  Free  rendition,  but  such  is  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
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[EIH.  ANN.  40. 


miyAni  wiTcawA'se'kAma'wiyAnni'.  Na/'kA  mA'nA  ko  kume'- 
'senan  a'Anemi'aiyatawina/gwi'todtc  u'wlyaw  a'A'ckipAgame'kwi- 
'cigki',  I'ni  wi'  inane  'miyAni  ne'sk'1',”  a  inate'e'yatug  u''sImAnni'. 
“  <'Wagunadtca/'yatuge  ni'nA  wi'mami/dtciyanni  a'cita'awAna- 


Sniga/'1',  awA^si  ki'nA  wi'i'cimenwi'nagwAtwl';  wi  AnemipyatAta'- 
:e'ci'sa'e'nanAgi  kegf  e'nanAg10',”  a/'inadtc1  .  “NinA'mAt 
aiyo''  nl'sA'iiAgi't11'/’  a'inate'e'yatug^'.  “A’cinAtota'setIwadtci- 
dtca'i  pyatAta'wi'e'ki  wi'ato'tAmo'k"',  i'nidtca'  inanetA'mawinnu'. 
Ka'tA'  ca/'cki  tA'citape'sinutawi'yagAn  A'sama'wA  na/'kA  ne'p1'.” 
10  Inadtcimaweni'wiwAgi  wa'sl'metltcigki'. 


Inl'yatuge  mamedtcina/'  a'kAndnegu'te'  u'sl'ma'An111’.  O '  'o; 

tanidtea'  wi'nA  kl'n  a'cadtciketemagi'Adtci  kegl'e'nanAgi  na/'kA 
ke'ci'saVnanAgki' ?  Iniku'  wi'naiyowe  wi’i'cawiwa'te'e  yo'we: 
n yaw u g un ag a t  e '  nigin  aiyapA'mi  wi'pyanawa ' ’ iyowe  pa'kenAmawI'- 
15yAne'e',  wi'A'pi'  tcipanawa'iyowe/’  a'iguteVyatug  u/'simAnni'’ 
“KA'cina/gwA,  ne'sk'1',  agwiku'  nawAdtcimAminawita’a/yanini  wa- 
dtci  pwawike'kanetAmanni',  a'A'sa/mipo/'sotawikAkAmAdtcita''ayan 
a'p  AnapA  knenan11 1 V  ’ 

Onidtca/'  kl'nan  aiyo''  ai'ya’kowi  me'to'saneni'wiyAgwe  tArswi 
20  me'kwanetagu/'siyAgwe  na''kwapAtAma/gayAgwe  ay!giga/!  kinan 
I'ni  wi'ine''ckotagi  ki'yanan  a’ke'kyawe'niwigi  wi’ine''ckotagi 
ki'yanan  a’me'to'saneni/wiyAgkwe<.  lnidtca'  ami'citcagoga'pawa- 
dtci  ma'kwanetagu/'sitcigi  na'ina/'  kAno'nawat  a'cinAto'ta'sedtci'. 
A'ciwi'kwaiyadtci'mawadtci' :  “Ane'nugwani  ke''se'sa'A  na'ina/'i 


25ka/none'k  I'n  inanetAma'winage  ni'yanani  na/'kA  wi'udtcimenwi- 
pemate/'siyage  na/'kA  wi'udtcimenwit5'ki/'iyage  tA''swi  anane'- 
miyage  wi'Ata'pAtA'monage  me'kwanetagu''siyagkwe'/’  kn  anetuna- 
mowadtca/pe'e'.  I'ni  tA^swi  kAckime'kwane'tAma.nni',  teagana- 
gome'nAgowwe'.  I'n  a'cawiwate'e'yatug  A'cawaiye'megu  udteipya'- 
30  dtciwap  a'ckime’to'sanenI'witcigki'.  Aiya/ne'kaw  a'pyadtciwawitA- 
ma/tiwadtci  wi'pwawi'A'cewi'senk'igin  inapAta/ninig  uwi'yawawwi'. 
A''kwi'segi  tcipe'ku''kwawenni'. 
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me  so  that  you  will  take  it  away  from  me.  And  as  this  our  grand¬ 
mother  (the  earth)  continues  to  change  the  appearance  of  her  body 
(i.  e.,  seasons),  when  the  earth  is  green,  then  you  will  think  of  me, 
my  younger  brother,”  it  seems  he  said  to  his  younger  brother.  “And 
if  you  think,  ‘what,  pray,  shall  I  eat,’  it  will  be  better  for  you  that 
way;  your  uncles  and  aunts  shall  continue  to  bring  things  to  you,” 
he  said  to  him.  “But  I  shall  have  a  hard  time  here,”  it  seems  he 
said  to  him.  “What  they  ask  of  each  other  when  they  bring  things 
to  you,  they  will  tell  you;  bless  them  that  way  for  my  sake.  Do 
not  merely  be  pleased  with  the  tobacco  and  water.”  Such  is  report 
concerning  the  brothers. 


Then  it  seems  he  was  spoken  to  for  the  last  time  by  his  younger 
brother.  “Oh  ho,  why  are  you  so  hard  on  our  aunts  and  our  uncles? 
This  is  what  would  have  happened  to  them:  on  the  fourth  day  they 
would  have  come  back,  if  you  had  opened  (the  door)  for  me,  they 
would  have  come  back  to  life,”  it  seems  he  was  told  by  his  younger 
brother.  “Well,  my  younger  brother,  I  did  not  stop  to  think,  that 
is  why  I  did  not  know  as  I  felt  so  downcast  in  heart  when  I  lost  sight 
of  you.” 

And  we  this  very  last  generation  of  mortals,  as  many  of  us  as  are 
remembered  (to  be  invited  to  the  feast),  we  receive  and  eat  this  for 
them,  likewise  wTe  shall  fill  ourselves  with  it  so  that  we  may  reach 
an  old  age  while  mortals.8  And  so  those  remembered  should  stand 
together  at  the  time  they  speak  to  (the  dead)  and  when  they  ask 
(help)  from  him.  They  strongly  advise  him:  “Whatever  your  elder 
brother  said  to  you  when  he  spoke  to  you,  think  of  us  that  way  so 
that  we  may  both  be  in  better  health  as  result  of  this,  and  that  we 
may  wake  up  (as  we  should)  as  many  of  us  as  you  bless  so  that  we 
who  are  remembered  may  pick  it  out  for  you,”7  such  is  the  speech 
they  are  accustomed  to  make.  That  is  as  far  as  I  remember,  all  my 
relatives.  This,  it  seems,  is  what  the  first  mortals  did  long  ago, 
(and  it  has  continued)  from  then  on.  Generation  after  generation 
told  each  other  so  that  it  would  not  look  as  if  they  merely  ate  for 
thl  sake  of  eating.  That  is  as  far  as  the  ghost-feast  goes. 


6  Free  rendition. 


i  Meaning  not  clear. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ADOPTION-FEAST. 


MaTl  inu'g  a'Ane'Anepya'i'gatcig  a/gwi  na'atotAmo'wadtcinn1'. 
MA/nidtca'  a'ckwatotA/mowadtca/pe'e'.  KA'cina/gWA  a'tclpe/'ku- 
'kwagi  mA'n  a/5cikegki\  Me'todtci'  tatAg  A'cA'mawAg  utelpPmwa- 
wa'i  maA'g  i'dtcinAg  a'nepo/'inidtc  ugwi ' ' s  wa  WAni  'o  me'cega/’i 
5  utane''swawAnn1'.  Kao'n  a'A'ce'kl/'awadtc  uwi'ya'An  a'napi'ckA- 
moVanidtci  tatA'gki\  Na'ina/'i  tclpe'ku'ka'wa^tcin  Inimn 
a'adtcimo/'awadtci'.  A'nAto'mawadtci  wiVfse'niiPtc1'.  Kao'n  InA 
a'kIwinA/tomadtc  I'wl'seni'nPtci'1'.  A'kiwi/'kuwadtci  me'ceme- 
goTia'  a'nA/tomadtc  a'ce'kiVtaiyowe.  Wl'n  uwana'nemawA 
10  TnAto'ma'Tci'1'.  'Pn  a,A'cA/memedtci  tatAgi  tapi'cka'wadtcinni\ 
Pn  a'ce'kT'atan  Trii  wPnA  wa/dtci  kiwl/'kuwadtc1'. 

Na'i',  mAnidtca'  ano/wawadtci  maA'g  a'cA'matcig  utclpa'- 
mwawa'i  ki'cimawAdtci/nidtcini  wl'kume,medtci'i':  “Na'i',  Inu'gi 
niA'ni  newi'seniwe/'enani  netaiyitanemapenA  ma'A'gi  tcInawamA'- 
15getcigki'.  MA'nAdtca'i  nemaiyawi'mapennA'.”  A'ke'kA''wawadtci 
na/'kA  kutAga''  a'wawi/nawadtci'.  Tcagi'megu  wawitawAgi  ki'pya- 
dtcipAnapAina/wadtci'i  nA/'cawaiye  wI'i'citA'tAg5/'punidtci'. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ADOPTION-FEAST. 

Now  those  who  have  been  writing  to-day,  do  not  tell  it.  This  is 
really  what  they  habitually  refrain  from  telling.  Well,  this  is  how 
the  ghost-feast  is.  It  is  as  if  these  Indians  fed  their  dead  when  their 
son  or  daughter  dies.  And  they  adopt  someone  to  take  the  place  of 
(the  dead)  in  a  way.  At  the  time  of  the  ghost-feast  they  tell  that 
person.  They  summon  him  to  eat.  And  he  goes  about  inviting 
(people)  to  eat.  When  the  one  adopted  goes  about  giving  invitations 
he  asks  anyone.  He  takes  his  choice  regarding  those  to  he  invited. 
The  one  whose  place  he  takes  is  fed  in  a  way.  That  is  why  whoever 
is  adopted  goes  around  giving  invitations. 

Well,  this  is  truly  what  those  feeding  their  corpses  say  after  all 
those  invited  have  gathered:  “Well,  this  day  we  dedicate  our  food 
to  these  our  relatives.  We  especially  do  so  to  this  one.”  They  name 
him  (her),  and  they  name  others.  They  name  all  whom  they  lost 
sight  of  long  ago  to  eat  with  them. 
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ON  WIDOWS  UNRELEASED  FROM  DEATH-CEREMONIES. 


Na'i',  Inidtca'  mA'ni  wi'ato'tAman  anato'tAgi  iua'iia  ka'ka'- 
netAgA  mA'n  a'cawinite'e'yatuge  nA'cawai/ye\ 

WUnAdtca'  i'kwa/wA  na/'ina'  a'A'ckipAnate/'sinidtci  w!dtcawUwa- 
dtcinni',  ka'onUyatug  a'a'adtci'mo'edtci  wi'U'cawDtc1'. 

Klpene'  cka  'ne'  kwiin  n  u ' . 


cNa'i' 


mA'ni  ya'pi  wi'i'ca'wiyAn111' 


Ka'tAga'  u'wiya'A  wapAmUyagAni  nya/wugun  aya'pwawinAna'i'- 
'cimedtci'.  KetemUnu  keto'ce'kUtagAnni'.  Ma'A'ni  kU'pe'se'kA',” 
a ' '  igu  d  tci  wa t awam a  wi '  ni d  tcin11  J ' . 

Ka'o'ni  nyawugunagA'tenig  a'mawinAna'i'ci'memedtc  a'wUdtca- 
10wadtc‘'.  Uni  na'kA/dtc  lya/'  a'adtci'mo'edtei  wi'i''cawidtci'.  Ma'- 
nA  kudtc  a'ke'kA'A/mawudtci'.  “  Wa/dtcike''siyag  u/dtcinawe 
ka'o'ni  wa/dtcinawA/'kwanigi  wfi'ciwa'giyAni  ka'o'ni  wa'tapAgi 
wi'i'ciwapu''sayAnniy’  a/'inedtci'.  “A'ci'sA'sAgAgi'megu  kl'kU- 
tAnu's  A/'penadtci<”  a/'inedtci'. 

15  Kao'n  a'pyadtci  ka'o'ni  pe''k  a'aiyadtci'mo'edtci  wUU'cawi- 
dtci'.  “Na'i',  nyawugu'n  A''penadtci  kikl'ki.yu's  a'sA'sAgAgini'megu,” 
a/'inedtci'.  “KatAga/'i  kikiwAtaw&'pi'kAnni'.  Ca'cki'megu  nlga/n 
a''aiyAn  A'penadtci  kU'inap1'.  Na'kA/dtc  A'penadtci  mamai'yA 
kU'pe'se'kA'.” 

20  Inidtca/'i  nyawugunagA'tenig  a'ka/'cki'adtc  a'peme'ka 'negu^c1'. 
Dn  Adtca/'megu  a'nAgA,negudtci'.  “Na'i'  mA'nidtca'  wl'i'ca'- 
wiyAnni',”  a/'inedtci'.  “Ne'ki'megu  pwawinAna'i'ka'watan11*',  Uni 
ne''ki  wi'wIgadtcit6'tAniAni  klyafwwi'.  Agwidtca'  wi'tage'cka'- 
wAdtcini  me'tegwine'niwAgki'/’  a''inedtci'.  “Na'kA/dtc  ayUgi 
25ka/tA  tA'cU’kAgAni  klne'sAni:  me'teno'-i  pA'kUmeneg  mini  wfi'ca'- 
wiyAnni'.  'O'  na/'kA  mA'ni.  Ma'A'ni'  s!p5''a'Ani  ka/tA  wUnA 
wi'a'co'wIyAn  i'cita/'a'kAnni'.  Kl'peneya'pi  .Un  i'ca'wiyAne  wi'a- 
'cka/'sawAnni'.  Ka'o'ni  mA'ni.  Kago''  mi'n  a'mend''kAmigi 
ka/tA  kago''  mA'n  a'tA'cA''tcigagi  ka/tA  tatAge''ckAgAnni'.  Ki- 
30  'ketemagi'awA  nipe'te'slw  Un  i'ca'wiyAnne'.  A'gwi  wi'kemU- 
yaginni'.  Tca'gi  kagd''i  wi'pAnadtcawwi'.  Iniku''megu  wi'ina/- 
pAme'ki  manetowAgi  wUi'cawUwAnanni'.  'O'  na/'kA  mA'ni. 
Kago'  ki'ci'gigini  mpemi'se'niwen  a'gwi  wl' ml d tcU yAn in  a'ckikU- 
'cigki'.  '0'  na"kA  mA'ni.  Tcagiga''meguwi'ckupA'n6'ig  a'ckikU- 
35  'cigigi  ka'tA  mUdtci'kAnni\  lya'ma'tca/'  na/'kA  meno''kAmIgi 
kago''  A'tci'gayAn  A''samawA  kl'pAgU'senawA  wi'tA'ci'A'tci'- 
gayAni  kago'a'1'.  Ke'sAnAgi’tuku''  xnu'gi  mA'n  a'ca'wiyAnni'. 
'0'  na/'kA  mA'ni.  Wl'ckupA'no’igi  wapimUdtciyAnne',  A''samawA 
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ON  WIDOWS  UNRELEASED  FROM  DEATH-CEREMONIES. 

Well,  now  I  shall  tell  this  just  as  the  one  who  knows  what  they  did 
long  ago  related  it. 

When  a  woman’s  husband  first  died,  it  seems  she  was  told  what  she 
should  do. 

“Well,  this  is  what  you  must  do.  You  must  untie  your  hair.  Do 
not  look  at  any  one  for  four  days  before  he  (your  husband)  is  laid  to 
rest.  Take  off  your  clothing.  You  must  put  these  (clothes)  on,” 
she  was  told  by  the  sister  (of  the  dead) . 

And  on  the  fourth  day  when  he  was  taken  and  laid  to  rest,  she  went 
along.  Then  at  that  place  she  was  again  told  what  she  should  do. 
The  direction  was  set  for  her.  “You  are  to  go  circling  from  the 
north,  then  south,  and  you  shall  walk  toward  the  east,”  she  was  told. 
“You  must  walk  in  the  brush  all  the  time,”  she  was  told. 

And  when  she  came  she  was  carefully  instructed  as  to  what  she 
should  do.  “Well,  for  four  days  you  must  keep  walking  around  in 
the  brush  all  the  time,”  she  was  told.  “And  do  not  look  around. 
Simply  look  always  ahead  where  you  are  going.  And  you  must 
always  put  on  your  clothes  early  in  the  morning.” 

Then  on  the  fourth  day  she  knew  some  one  went  by  her.  And  then 
she  was  left.  “Well,  this  is  what  you  are  to  do,”  she  was  told.  “As 
long  as  he  has  not  been  taken  care  of  (i.  e.,  an  adoption-feast  held  for 
the  husband),  you  must  treat  your  body  carefully.  You  must  not 
lean  against  trees,”  she  was  told.  “And  also  do  not  bother  with 
your  hair:  only  if  you  are  permitted  to,  then  you  may.  And  this. 
Do  not  think  of  wading  across  these  brooks.  If  you  do  they  will  dry 
up.  And  this.  When  it  is  spring  do  not  touch  anything  that  is 
planted.  You  will  make  the  (Indian)  harvest  poor  if  you  do  that. 
It  will  not  rain.  Everything  will  be  spoiled.  Now  the  manitous  will 
surely  look  at  you  and  see  whatever  you  do.  And  this.  You  must 
not  eat  the  products  of  the  matured  harvest  when  it  is  first  matured. 
And  this.  Do  not  eat  any  sweet  foods  when  they  are  first  matured. 
And  in  spring,  if  you  plant  something,  you  must  throw  away  tobacco 
so  that  you  may  plant  a  little  something  there.  You  truly  have  a 
hard  time  now  in  the  way  you  are  fixed.  And  this.  If  you  begin  eating 
sweet  things  you  must  throw  away  tobacco.  You  will  send  anyone  to 
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kl'pAgi''senawwA'.  Uwiya'Adtca'  ki'Ano'  kanawA  wi'  nato  k1  .  InA- 
dtca'  kl'ci'pyato'k  I'ni  na/'kA  wl'nA'tomAdtci  kete'nemmmA'.  Ki'- 
'cipyate  wi'adtci'mo'Adtc  a'cita''ayAnni'.  ‘MA'niku'  a'cita''ayani 
mA'ni  wi'ckupA'no'ig  aya'na/tAmanni'.  “Inidtca/'  wl'wapipil'r 
5  dtciyannl7’  a  cita''ayanni'.  Ma'A'gidtca'  _  klyotane'niwAgi  wl- 
'awAtenA'mawAgi  wadtcinAto'menann1'.’  I'ni  wi'  inAdtc1'.  Ini 
kl'ca/wiyAn  Adtca/'megu  kl'wapimI'dtciyAn  A'ta'i'minAn111'.  Ka  o'ni 
na“kA  mA'ni.  Ata'minAgi  mA/'ckudtci's  a'kl'ci'giwadtci  na/'ina' 
Inina'  na/'k  Ini'megu  naya/pi  wI'i'ca'wiyAn®1'.  Kl’ca'wIyAne 
10  klnagwi'megu  kl'wa'pimldtci  kago'M'.  Ini'megu  wl'i'ca'wiyAnm'. 

“'O'  na'kA  niA'ni.  Ka'tA  negut5'ckA''ca'Agi  tagenl'yaginni'. 
'O'  na''kA  mA'ni.  KutAgA'ni  ma'A'ni  wlgl'yapyani  ka'tA  mawi- 
piti'ga'kAn111'.  Na/'kA  kldtcime'to'sa/nenIWA  ka'tA  pyadtcipitigate 
wapAinl'yagAni  ne'ki'megu  pwawipAgi'se'natan"1'. 

15  “Na'i',  mA'nidtca'  wI'i'ca'wiyAnni'.  Ki'pe'ne  tapwa'ta'wiyAnne', 

wIga/'siyAnne',  nyawawa'I'ne  kl'cinAna'I''konegkl',  Inidtca'u'dtci 
nyawawa'I'ne  pwawikAkAnone'tiyAn  u'w!ya'A',  te'panAte  wldtca'- 
wiwAtA',  kl'penedtca/'  kA'cki''toyAnne’\,  I'ni  ne'!k  a'gwi  wfsAnAgi- 
'to'yAninni'.  Tcagi'megu  ka'gO'a'i  'nl'u'te'tennA'/  i'cita/'ayAne 
20  ki'ute'tenA'megu.  A'gwi  kag5''  kwinAtawi'cawI'yAninni'.  InA- 
ku''megu  wIdtca'wiwAtA  I'ni  wl'i'ci'ta'awA  wi’udtcikA'cki'Anemi- 
'ute'te'nAinAni  kago''1'.  Me't5dtciku'-megu  kl'utenlmm1'.  AwA'si 
mo'tci'megu  wl'i''cikegi  klya'wi  kAnoma''wInA  ne'ki  me'to'sanenl'- 
wiyAnni'.  PwawikA'nonat  u'wIya'A  kl'ta'pA'ku'ekAku''megu  me- 
25  'to'sanenI'wiwenDi'. 

“SAnAgAtwi'ku'  keme'to'saneniwe'nenan111'.  A'gwi  ke'kanetA'- 
mAgwini  me'cena''megu  ne'gutenw  a/'wapAgi  kl'ckya'wi  keme'to- 
'saneniwe'nenan111'.  Iniku'  i'ca'wiyAn  ini'megu  wI'udtcitapA'ku'- 
'ckAmAni  me'to'saneni'wiwen111'.  Na’kA'dtc  ayl'gi  kl'menwa'- 
30  'kunegwA  ma'netowA  nana'I''konAgwe  kago7'  a'cawl'yAgwin111'. 
I'niku'  atldtci  me'to'sa'neniwwA'. 

“Kl'penedtca'  pwawitapwa/'tAmAne  mA'n  aya'pwawinyawawa- 
'i'nAgA'ke  no'tA  kago''inAno''kyayAnne',  klnA'megu  kl'totA  klya'wwi'. 
Kl'ketema/ge's1'.  Agwi'kago'  wl’ a'  15 'yAninni ’ .  MamA'sadtci'megu 
35  kl’u'te'tenA  kago'k  I'ni  wa'dtc  adtcimo''enani  wI'i'ca'wiyAnni'. 
Kudtci',  '  tanidtca''yatuge  mA'ni  wI'i'ca'wiyanniV  kl'i'ci'ta'e 
kenwa/'ci  kudtci  mamaiyA'megu  kl'nAna'i''kagogki'.  I'cewa'nA 
nyawawa'Ime'megu  kl'<A'. 

“Na’kA'  mAni.  Kl’pene'  kago'  i'nenegke',  'nyawawa'InAgA'ke 
40mA'nA  kl'wIdtca'wiwawwA'/  'i'nenegk6',  Ini'megu  ki''i'cawwi'. 
MA'ni  kudtci'menegi  wI'unapa'miyAni'  cwa'ci'g  a'tA'swipe'- 
ponwatA',  kl'unapami'megu;  'o'  me'cega/'i  cigi''kanaw  a'tA'swipe'- 
ponwat/',  Ini'megu  ki'Tcawwi'.  Ini'gi  tepane'me'kigi  kawA'gki'. 
U'sl'ma'ite  nenl'w  u'se''sa'itega'  pwawi'uwl'winit  agwidtca'  wawa- 
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fetch  it  to  you.  After  he  fetches  it  to  you  you  will  summon  your 
man  (i.  e.,  a  man  of  your  gens).  After  he  comes  you  will  tell  him 
what  you  think.  ‘This  is  what  I  thought  while  I  saw  this  sweet 
(food).  “Now  I  will  begin  to  eat,”  I  thought.  That  I  might 
dedicate  it  to  these  snakes,  is  why  I  summoned  you.’  That  is  what 
you  must  tell  him.  Now  after  you  have  done  that  you  may  begin 
to  eat  strawberries  for  the  first  time.  And  this.  When  corn  and 
beans  are  ripe,  at  that  time  you  shall  again  do  the  very  same  thing. 
If  you  have  done  this  you  may  freely  begin  to  eat  anything.  That, 
indeed,  is  what  you  are  to  do. 

“And  this.  Do  not  touch  horses.  And  this.  Do  not  enter  the 
dwellings  of  another.  And  do  not  look  at  a  fellow-being  if  he  (she) 
comes  and  enters  (your  dwelling),  as  long  as  (your  husband)  is  not 
released  (by  an  adoption-feast  being  held). 

“Well,  this  is  what  you  are  to  do.  If  you  believe  me,  if  you  are 
careful,  in  four  years,  after  you  have  been  released  (from  death- 
ceremonies)  ,  if  you  have  not  spoken  (in  a  courting,  flirtatious  manner) 
to  any  one  in  four  years  from  then,  if  you  are  fond  of  your  husband, 
if  you  can  do  (this)  for  so  long,  you  will  not  have  a  hard  time.  If 
you  think,  ‘  I  shall  get  it,’  you  will  get  every  little  thing.  You  will  be 
in  need  of  nothing.  He,  your  husband,  will  wish  you  to  continue  to 
be  able  to  get  anything.  It  will  really  be  as  if  you  have  a  man. 
Your  life  (i.  e.,  health)  will  be  even  better  as  long  as  you  live.  If  you 
do  not  speak  to  anyone  (in  a  courting  or  flirtatious  manner) ,  you  will 
truly  reach  the  span  of  life  (allotted  you) . 

“Our  life  is  really  hard.  We  do  not  know  when,  (but)  at  some  time 
ourlife  is  cut  off  at  dayhght.  If  you  do  truly  (what  has  been  told) 
then  you  will  reach  the  span  of  life  (allotted  you).  Moreover,  the 
manitou  who  plans  everything  we  do  will  also  arrange  things  pleas¬ 
antly  for  you.  That  truly  is  what  people  say  to  each  other. 

“If,  however,  you  do  not  believe  this,  before  the  fourth  year  is  up, 
if  you  do  anything  before  that  time,  you  will  injure  your  own  body.1 
You  will  be  wretched.  You  will  not  have  anything.  You  will 
barely  get  anything.  That  is  why  I  tell  you  what  to  do.  For  a  long 
time  you  may  think,  ‘what,  pray,  am  I  to  do,’  though  they  may  set 
you  free  (by  holding  an  adoption-feast)  soon.  But  for  four  years  you 
will  be  partially  restricted.2 

“And  this.  If  you  are  told  anything  (like  this),  ‘in  the  fourth 
year  you  must  marry  this  fellow,’  if  you  are  told  that,  you  must  do 
so.  Now,  if  they  try  to  get  you  to  marry  an  eight  year  old  (boy), 
you  must  take  him  as  your  husband;  or  (if  they  try  tc  get  you  to 
marry  a  man),  say  fifty  years  old,  the  same  applies.  They  (your 
parents-in-law)  still  control  you.  If  the  (dead)  man  has  a  younger 


i  Free  translation. 


2  Not  translated  literally. 
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nanetAWnini  kiya'wwi'.  Nyawawa'ine  ketepa'nema'su  .  Ki  pene 
tepa'nawat  uteneni'mwaWAnm',  i'ni  wi  to'tonegkl  . 

“Nayapi'megu  ki'kiwlt4' ”  I'n  ane^tc1'.  Pwawi'uteneWit' 
ami'i''cawite'.  Me''teno'  cewa'n  ini'megu  nyawawa'in  a  ciwane'pe- 
5  nP' towage1'.  Ami'ca'wiwadtci  pwawikago'imya'citota'tiwate  wi- 
dtcawi'tltcigk1'.  My  a'  cito  tatiwatega  1  ,  mya  cawit  i  kwa  w  , 
nyawawa'ine 'megu  kutAga'netA'sA'.  Mya  cito'tagu  sa  wa  cinema  - 
dtci'i(.  “KA'ci  ketemagi'awA'  kudtciV’  igu'sA'megu.  “Nyawawa- 
'inAgA'tenige  ki'cipe'no'et  i'ni  Adtca/'megu  wi  wawanane'tAmAni 
10  kiyArAYwi'.  A'ckAdtcima'tca'  kI'adtci'mo'ene  wa'dtci  adtcimo  e- 
nani  tca/gi  kago''1'.  Ki'ke''kanetA',”  it'  igudtc  o  sA'nm  . 


A'ckA/dtci  kAbo'tw  a'ci/'canidtci  pe'cege'siwAni  negu't  a  pya'- 
nanidtc  a'tA'ciwinAni/'anidtc1'.  “Ka'd'niyapi  wl'ke'kane'tAmAni 
wa'dtc,i  ne'cki'menanni',”  a'  'inedtc1'.  Ki'ciwmAni''awadtc  i'n 
15  a'pota'kwawadtc1'.  Ki'ce''sunidtcini'yatug  a’A/'cAmedtci  mane'- 
megu.  A'ci'sA'gi'pwadtc  a'tcadtca'genidtc  mini  pe'cege'-siwAnni'. 
A'pAgi/'senadtci'.  I'ni  “Ke'te'nnA',”  a'ci/ta'adtc1'.  “I'n  a'ki- 
' ciwap a ' tAmAni  negu't  anadtcimo''enann1'/’  a/'igudtc  5  sA'nni  . 
“Ca'cki'megu  A'taminA  neguta'wawa'in  a'ci’cigA  wI''AmwAtA',” 
20  a/'inedtci'.  “Na/'kA  mena/'ckunoni'  ca'cki'megu  'A'nigWAgi  pA''ki- 
WAg  ini'megu'  ca/'ck1'.  A''penadtci  ki'mA''kAtawwi'.  Wigupyani 
ki''tA'ci'kA',  mA'ckimu'ta'Ani  ki'A'ci'A'ci'ta'wawAg  ini'gki'.” 

A''penadtc  a'mA'kA/tawidtci'.  Pemate''siweni  wi'nAtawa'netAgi 
na/'k  a'te'panadtci  widtci'wadtcinni'.  Tapwa'ciit  inami/'cawidtci'. 
25  Na/'kA  wi'pwawi'maiyo^c1',  ca'cki'megu  wI'mA'kA'tawidtci\  Uni- 
dtcane'site'mAtA  tcAge'ci''inite',  ina'mi'ta'  kikegwa'ge'sidtc  unl- 
dtcane''sa'Anni'.  Ki'penega'  menu''tagute  manetowAn  ina'mi'ta' 
i'n  A'peno'A  ketemi'nagudtc  mane'towAnni'. 

“Tani'yatuge  wa'dtci  ke'ka'netAgki'  ?”  a'  cita ' awAnaniga' ,  ki'a- 
30  dtci'mo'enedtca'  a/'cikegi  wadtci  ke'kanetAma'nni'.  Winwa/wA- 
dtca'  me'ne'tAmi  pyadtcime'to'saneni'witcigi  napo'katcigidtca' 
ka'o'n  a'cki'cigawitA',  ka'o'n  a'ci'ci'mo'katA',  ka'o'n  a'ckimya'- 
notatA',  ka'oni'yatuge  negu'ti  ne'niwA  mane'towAn  a'adtcimo''egu- 
dtci'.  “Na'i',  ki'w&pAmawAgi  maA'gki',”  a/'igudtci',  “a'pi- 
35 'tcimya'ci'genig  uwi'yawawwi a/'inedtci'.  “Ma'A'nidtca'  me'- 
'tegoni  nemA'tagini  ki'mawi'A'cita'kwigapawi''awAgki'.  Regime' si- 
dtca'  me'to'sane'niw  ite'pi  ki'i'ci'wenawwA';”  a/'inedtci'.  Inidtca'i'- 
pin  a'adtci'mo'adtci  me'to'sane'niwAn111'.  Ininidtca'  a'ckinepo'ka'- 
nidtcini  mene'tA'm  iya/'  a'ci'wenadtc  a'cita'kwigapa'wi'adtci'.  Na- 
40  'ina/'megu  mi'n  a'cita'kwigapawi''adtcin  a'tca/dtcakegi  me'tegwi- 
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brother  or  an  elder  brother,  if  he  (they)  are  not  married,  you  are  not 
your  own  master.  For  four  years  you  are  controlled.  If  they  love 
their  man,  that  will  happen  to  you. 

“At  last  you  are  to  remain  (here)  ”  is  what  she  is  told.  If  she  has 
no  man,  she  should  do  so.  Only  in  the  fourth  year  do  they  (the 
women)  get  out  of  it  easier.  That  is  what  would  happen  to  them 
if  she  and  her  husband  3  in  no  way  treated  each  other  badly.  If 
they  treated  each  other  badly,  il  the  woman  acted  badly,  she  would 
suffer  (for  it)  in  the  fourth  year.  She  would  be  badly  treated  by 
her  parents-in-law.  “Why,  she  treated  him  wretchedly,”  she  would 
be  told.  “In  the  fourth  year  if  (your  husband)  has  been  released 
(by  an  adoption-feast  being  held)  then  for  the  first  time  you  will  be 
your  own  master.  Later  on  I  shall  tell  you  why  I  tell  you  everything. 
You  will  know  it,”  she  would  be  told  by  her  father. 

Later  on  he  soon  hunted  and  fetched  one  deer  which  he  butchered. 
“  Well,  now  you  will  know  why  I  scold  you,”  she  was  told.  As  soon  as 
they  cut  the  deer  up  they  boiled  it.  Probably  when  it  was  cooked 
many  were  fed.  As  she  bit  it,  that  deer  bawled  out.  She  threw  it 
away.  Then  she  thought,  “It’s  true.”  “Now  you  have  seen  one 
thing  which  I  told  you,”  she  wTas  told  by  her  father.  “Corn  laid 
aside  for  one  year  is  the  only  thing  you  should  eat,”  she  was  told. 
“And  fresh  meat,  just  that — squirrels,  partridges,  just  these.  You 
must  fast  always.  You  must  be  busy  with  bark,  you  must  make 
sacks  all  the  time  for  those  (parents-in-law  of  yours).” 

She  fasts  always.  She  will  desire  life  and  she  loved  her  husband. 
If  she  listened  and  believed  she  would  do  that.  And  she  should  not 
cry,  she  should  only  fast.  If  she  had  a  little  child  she  should  go 
around  and  cry  with  the  little  child.  And  if  the  manitou  likes  to 
hear  her  (wail)  that  baby  would  be  blessed  by  the  manitou. 

If  you  think,  “How,  pray,  does  she  (the  narrator)  know  that?” 
I  shall  tell  you  how  it  is  and  how  I  know  it.  They,  the  very  people 
who  first  had  a  death  in  their  family,  and  the  first  widower  unreleased 
from  death  ceremonies,  and  one  who  had  a  still-born  child,  and 
(a  girl)  who  menstruated  for  the  first  time,  and  it  seems  one  man 
were  told  by  the  manitou.  “Well,  you  must  see  how  bad  the  body 
of  these  (people)  is,”  he  4  was  told.  “You  must  go  and  make  them 
stand  against  these  trees  which  are  standing  here.  You  must  lead 
all  the  people  there,”  he  was  told.  Then,  it  is  said,  he  told  the 
people  exactly  that.  First  he  led  the  one  who  first  had  a  death  in 
his  family  and  stood  him  against  (a  tree).  At  the  time  when  he 
stood  him  against  it,  the  tree  cried  out.  And  also  the  widower 

3  Literally,  those  who  live  together. 

«  The  text  does  not  tell  precisely  which  one  of  the  above  is  intended. 
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neniwwA\  Ka'o'ni  na/'k  a'cki'ci'gawitA'.  I'ni  na/'kA  kutAgi'me- 
'tegw  a'cita'kwigapa/wi'edtci<,  na'kA'megu  a’tca'dtcake'gi  me'teg- 
wine'niwwA\  Ka'o'ni  na/'k  a'cki'a'ci'ci'mo'katA'.  Inimegu'  na'k 
a'tcadtcage''ckawadtci  me'tegwine'niwAnni'.  Ka’o'ni  na/'kA  mame- 
5  dtcina/',  a'ckimya/notatA'.  Inidtca’  nya'w  a/kl'cimaiy6/'awadtci'me- 
'tegwine'niwa'1'. 

Inidtca'  wa'dtci  ke'ka'netAman  inu'gi  mA'n  aci'myane'ki  kago'' 
a'cawi'yAgwinni'.  Kegime'si  ma'netowA  ku'sawA  mA'n  a'cawi'ni- 
dtcinni'.  I'ni  wa'dtc  inadtcimo''etidtci  me’to'saneniwwA',  napo''ka- 
10  dtcini  wa/dtc  adtcimo'’etidtci  wl'i/'cawidtci'.  Na/'kA'  clga'w  i'ni 
wadtci  ne''ekimedtci  tca/gi  kago'a'1'.  Inidtca'  i'nini  me''tegon 
a'teagika/'takegi  nyawugunagA'kin  a'pi'tcine'ciwe'siwadtc1’.  Uwi- 
yaV  na’kA  mA'ni  tAge''ckawate  nenotawA  pe'ki'megu  ki’cagudtci- 
'cA''ku'si'sA'.  KagyatA'megu  ne'po'i'sA\  I'ni  wa'dtci  tca'gi  kago'' 
15  ne'cki'menan11*'. 

Inidtca'  a/'tA'segi  mA'n  a'dtcimonni\  Nl'nA  Tcaki'puna'A'. 
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unreleased  from  death-ceremonies  for  the  first  time.  Now  he  was 
leaned  against  another  tree,  and  again  the  tree  cried  out.  And  also 
with  regard  to  the  one  who  had  a  still-born  child  for  the  first  time. 
She  likewise  in  the  same  way  made  the  tree  cry  out.  And  the  last 
was  the  one  who  menstruated  for  the  first  time.  So  the  four  made 
the  trees  cry. 

That  is  why  I  know  this  day  when  we  do  any  evil.  The  manitou 
fears  all  who  do  this.  That  is  why  the  people  tell  each  other,  and 
why  they  tell  one  who  has  a  death  in  his  family  what  he  shall  do. 
And  that  is  why  a  widow  (or  widower)  is  forbidden  every  little  thing. 
That  is  why  those  trees  all  died  in  four  days,  as  the  (people  who 
leaned  against  them)  were  powerful  to  that  extent.  And  if  anyone 
now  touched  them,  the  Indian  would  become  very  weak.  He  might 
nearly  die.  That  is  why  I  forbid  you  everything. 

That  is  as  far  as  this  story  goes.  I  am  Jack  Bullard. 


. 
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SOME  LINGUISTIC  NOTES  ON  THE  INDIAN  TEXTS. 


The  following  grammatical  notes  are  given  as  an  aid  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  Indian  texts  contained  in  this  paper.  For  such 
changes  as  aw  to  a  and  o  see  page  616.  Such  contractions  as  lya'  for 
lya'i  (see  382.3)  and  a/'ketudtci  for  a'i’ketudtci  (see  382.34)  are  quite 
common,  but  the  uncontracted  forms  occur  as  well.  If  thislast  point  is 
kept  in  mind  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  consulting  of  the  list  of  stems. 
The  paragraphs  referred  to  in  the  following  are  those  of  the  Algon- 
quian  sketch  in  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  Bull. 
40,  B.  A.  E.  Consult  also  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E.,  p.  6S  et  seq.,  and  this 
volume  p.  282  et  seq.,  p.  345  et  seq.,  pp.  538,  539,  612  et  seq. 

§  10.  At  380.29  kl'menwiklwfitaiya'i  is  a  contraction  of  klmenwikl- 
witA'  lya'i;  at  384.12  ma'kwaw  is  for  InllA'  i'kwawwA';  at  420.35  na- 
po'i'tanA  is  for  napo'itA'  InnA';  at  444.20-21  ifiiena'annA'  is  for  inena'A' 
mnA\ 

§  25.  At  402.2  and  406.41  an  extraordinary  form  of  reduplication 
occurs  in  which  the  sign  of  the  reciprocal  is  reduplicated  as  if  a  part 
of  the  stem:  wi'iti'i'tlwadtci,  ki'iti'itl-dtca',  respectively. 

§  33.  Observe  that  a-  is  used  in  the  case  of  a/'cawitA',  434.20,  446.20 
(see  i'cawi-) ;  it  is  also  in  one  or  two  other  cases.  The  forms  -atcini 
[so  in  Jones’s  transcription],  etc.,  are  really  obviatives;  but  there  are 
other  forms  which  belong  here  too.  Such  are  panadtci'egudtci’1'  at 
476.27-28  and  panadtci'ego'wadtci'i'  at  476.23.  These  are,  of  course, 
passives;  they  are  formed  by  the  passive  sign  and  the  intransitive  end¬ 
ings.  Clearly  -dtci'i  is  an  obviative  to  -dtcigi;  but  -wadtci'i  evidently 
is  to  be  connected  with -wadtci  of  the  conjunctive  mode;  but  it,  too,  is  an 
obviative. 

§  34.  Note  the  obviative  mya'cita'a'niwAn111',  she  feels  badly,  at 
446.17-18. 

§  41.  (a)  Examples  of  the  -a'so-  -ata-  passive  (see  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E., 
pp.  69,  79)  are  sanAganema  so'nDtcini  she  by  whom  [a  man]  is 
thought  hard  to  get,  448.17 ;  wI'kl'cAtape'na  su'Tc1'  he  will  have  been 
taken  up,  470.28 ;  ketepa/nema'su'  you  are  controlled,  488.1 ;  a  ke'kA'a'- 
tanigi  it  was  determined,  412.22;  adtci’  tatanig  when  it  is  remade,  468. 1 1 . 

(b)  An  example  of  the  -gu'si-  passive  (see  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E.,  p.  69) 
is  wfudtcikA'ckike'kaneta/gu'sidtc(i)  so  that  in  this  way  it  will  be 
known  that  he  .  .  .  470.25. 

(c)  An  indefinite  passive  with  the  sign  -gAniwi-  is  to  be  seen  in  I'ni 
ne''k  amudtcipwawiwi'kumagA/niwidtc1'  for  so  long  he  would  not  be 
invited,  436.35-36 ;  cIgwanetagAniwi/nidtcini/megu  one  indeed  consid¬ 
ered  tobenaught, 448. 17-18 ;  aminanetagA'niwidtchewouldbe thought 
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to  be  so,  448.28;  pwawimegu-kago'i-'i'cine'ckimagAm'witcigkl  those 
who  were  forbidden  nothing,  414.39-40. 

(d)  Corresponding  to  the  indefinite  passive  conjunctive  mode,  third 
person  animate  in  -edtci  there  is  a  past  subjunctive  in  -ete'e;  as 
the  forms  have,  however,  the  force  of  indicatives,  a'-  is  used: 
a'wapiwene'te'e  lie  began  to  be  led,  386.27;  a'i'ciwidtcawe'te'e'  he 
was  made  to  go  with  them  in  that  direction,  386.27-28;  a'ine'te  e  he 
was  told,  390.34. 

(e)  The  third  person  of  a  potential  subjunctive  of  the  indefinite 
passive  in  -ena'A  (and  -una  a)  is  found  a  few  times:  tcagi 
wetowena'A  Taegu  it  all  indeed  would  be  taken,  434.30;  awitA'megu 
kago/!  Ackwiweta/wuna'A'  nothing  might  be  saved  from  being  taken, 
434.31-32  (see  434.33);  iTiena'A  'he  might  (would)  be  told,  442.40 
(see  too  444.20-21,  and  paragraph  10  above);  i'ciTnena'A'  he  might 
(would)  be  just  told  that,  442.40;  A'ci'tawunaV-megu  they  might 
be  made  for  him  [free  translation],  444.9;  etc. 

(f)  Corresponding  to  -medtci  of  the  conjunctive  of  the  indefinite 
passive  and  -mete  of  the  subjunctive  of  the  same,  with  obviatives 
as  subjects  (see  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E.,  p.  69),  there  is  an  obviative  par¬ 
ticipial  in  -medtcini:  pagine/medtcinni'  the  one  released,  384.9 

(g)  There  is  an  indefinite  passive  of  the  third  person  animate 
singular  ending  in  -atani  for  the  conjunctive  mode  and  -atanA  for  the 
participial:  a' ciwe 'natan (ni ')  wherever  he  is  led,  468.25;  ne'ki'megu 
pwawipAgi'se'natanni'  as  long  as  he  is  not  released,  486.14;  a'ce'kC- 
'atan(nA')  whoever  is  adopted,  482.11.  Obviously  ami'A'ckwiweto'- 
watanni'  they  would  be  able  to  save  it,  434.3,  is  a  form  with  the  instru¬ 
mental  -taw-  for  inanimate  object,  followed  by  the  ordinary  intransi¬ 
tive  verbal  pronoun.  Now  -watani  clearly  contains  the  element 
-wa-  contained  in  -wate  (sing,  -te),  -wa'sA  (sing,  -'sa),  etc.;  and  so 
must  be  allied  to  -tani.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  con¬ 
struct  a  complete  series  of  pronouns  for  this  series.  It  may  be  added 
the  -atani  passive  occurs  in  Jones’s  Fox  Texts  also.  The  word 
anemawa/ta'inni'  at  404.9  is  clearly  a  participial  and  an  obviative; 
it  seems  active  in  voice,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  certain.  The  termi¬ 
nation  is  allied  to  -watani,  and  in  fact  would  seem  to  be  the  corres¬ 
pondent  to  an  ending  -awatani  which  last  I  can  not  as  yet  substan¬ 
tiate. 

(h)  The  indefinite  passive  in  -aweniwi-  is  to  be  found  in  anawe'- 
niwitA'  (404.11)  the  one  so  called;  see  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E.,  p.  70.  Note 
also  inadtcimaweniwiwA  such  is  the  report  concerning  him,  etc.:  see 
392.19;  476.7-8;  476.8-9;  476.14;  476.23. 

(i)  I  have  spoken  of  the  indefinite  passive  conjunctive  in  -wedtci 
and  the  corresponding  subjunctive  in  -wete  in  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E.,  p.  71. 
An  example  in  the  texts  of  the  present  paper  is  klga'nowete  (456.30) 
if  a  gens  festival  was  given.  See  also  468.31.  Observe  that  we  have 
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also  a  corresponding  potential  in  -wena'A:  tcagiwetowena'A'megu 
(434.30)  all  indeed  might  (would)  be  taken.  See  above  also. 

§  42.  Terms  of  relationship  in  the  singular  have  peculiar  vocatives; 
but  note  that  at  396.17  we  have  negwi's6'  (which  is  formed  exactly 
like  that  of  ordinary  nouns)  instead  of  negwF'i  the  common  vocative 
singular  of  negwi'V'  my  son. 

§  47.  At  468.24  I'niyan11^  is  used  as  an  obviative  singular  in  place 
of  Iniyanne'  which  certainly  should  be  expected. 

We  now  come  to  a  few  points  where  references  to  the  grammatical 
sketch  are  not  practical. 

Note  that  at  398.5-6  and  464.4  inanimate  forms  are  made  on  thebasis 
of  an  animate  one:  a'pAnate'simigA'tugwan11’'  and  a'pAnate'simigA'- 
tenig  respectively.  This  a  rhetorical  device,  and  not  in  common  use. 

The  colloquial  form  i'-  for  wi'-  as  a  sign  of  the  future  occurs  a  few 
times;  see  452.35;  478.39-40;  482.10. 

At  476.43, 478.1  there  is  a  novel  obviative  construction,  a'ne'tAmawi- 
wedtci  ne'sPma'An111'  as  my  younger  brother  has  been  killed.  The 
same  phrase  occurs  also  at  478.15.  Terminal  -wedtci  is  doubtless  the 
same  as  discussed  above;  -Am aw-  is  the  same  as  discussed  by  me,  in 
the  sketch  §  34,  p.  834  et  seq.;  the  -i-  is  the  same  as  the  objective 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular. 

At  476.21  we  have  manetobvipAni  he  has  the  nature  of  a  manitou. 
The  whole  formation  is  quite  unclear,  though  the  same  occurs  in 
Kickapoo,  e.  g.,  aniizapAni  he  is  a  fine  runner,  I  would  have  you 
understand,  Jones  and  Michelson,  Kickapoo  Tales,  56.10  [Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  Yol.  IX]. 

A  curious  double  object  construction  occurs  at  408.1-2  (ki'nAtota- 
'setPmegu  you  will  indeed  ask  each  other  for  it),  and  478.28;  478.31 
(wi'i'cinAtota'se'tiwAgi  they  will  thus  ask  each  other  for  it  [see,  too, 
478.29]) .  The  medial  -ta-  will  present  no  difficulties  (phonetically  for 
-taw-) ;  but  the  -'se-  is  not  so  easy  of  solution.  And  often  -'sw- 
occurs  in  certain  forms  (before,  for  example,  -awadtci,  -adtci,  -Adtci, 
-IyAmedtci;  but  -'senani,  -'senage,  -'sagwe).  Furthermore,  at  least 
one  informant  uses  -'su-  everywhere  for  -'se-. 

At  412.22  -nidtci'i'  is  clearly  nothing  but  an  obviative  of  the  third 
person  animate  plural  of  the  participial. 

A  number  of  forms  in  -ta'-  -taw-  clearly  belong  together,  but  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  clearing  up  the  matter  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
See  392.31;  392.34;  392.36;  420.11;  426.27;  480.5-6. 

At  430.14,15  wI'Atapenawa/gwa'ini  is  clearly  an  obviative  belong¬ 
ing  somehow  to  the  interrogative;  but  its  exact  systematic  posi¬ 
tion  is  not  yet  solved. 

A  most  extraordinary  construction,  namely,  transitivizing  a  verbal 
compound  ending  in  the  animate  copula  -'si-  by  means  of  the  instru¬ 
mental  particle  -m-  (which  requires  an  animate  object),  is  found  at 
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476.38.  At  480.9  an  equally  anomalous  formation,  namely,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  -'si-  followed  by  -nu-  (which  see  in  the  list  of  stems)  occurs. 

At  384.13-14  wadtci'ci'tcigawe'niwigki'  is  found.  In  some  way  it 
seems  related  in  formation  to  the  passive  in  -aweniwi-  mentioned 
above;  but  also  to  the  auxiliary  -ga-.  See  u-,  i'ci-  [thus],  -ga-  in  the 
list  of  stems.  The  meaning  is,  roughly,  why  it  is  done. 

At  424.23  and  426.24  a  peculiar  morphological  element  -Ainwi-  is 
found.  This  is  clearly  derived  from  -Am-  which  occurs  so  frequently 
as  the  objective  pronoun  of  the  third  person  inanimate.  Evidently 
the  -wi-  is  the  same  as  in  kiganwi-  and  adtcimwi-  (see  kiganwi-  in  the 
list  of  stems). 

There  is  an  apparent  breach  of  concordance  at  400.16  Note  that 
winwa/wA  is  used  in  place  of  wl'nA. 

An  English  loan-word  i'dtcInAgki'  Indians,  with  the  termination 
-Agki'  as  proper  in  the  animate  plural  nouns,  occurs  at  398.20. 

We  now  come  to  a  few  words  which  are  purely  rhetorical :  me'tegwi- 
ne'niwAgki'  trees  (for  me'tegonni<),  464.19;  kiyotane'niwAgi  snakes 
(for  mane towAgi) ,  486.5;  kema'ca/'emAgi  your  brother-in-laws  (for 
ki'tawAgi),  446.4.  Reverential  rather  than  purely  rhetorical  is  nete'- 
'kwaiyomme'  my  sister  (for  netekwamm6')  at  420.10,  420.14,  420.18 
and  kete'kwaiyo'menan^'  our  sister  (for  kete'kwamenannA')  at 
410.13-14.  At  468.3  neto'kwaiyo'menan^'  is  simply  a  rhetorical 
form. 

The  modern  form  of  ne'kAni  (424.8),  na'kAni  is  to  be  found  at  424.4. 

At  476.28-29  a  grammatical  anomaly,  wI'ke'teimlnawinawame'A7- 
penigi,  is  found.  Though  the  general  sense  of  the  entire  passage  is 
clear  as  well  as  the  analysis  of  most  of  this  particular  word,  I  have 
failed  to  unravel  the  posterior  portion.  Similarly,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  work  out  the  detailed  analysis  of  a'pwawimegunAna’i'ka'- 
wa'igkl'  at  428.43,  though  here  again  most  of  the  word  is  abundantly 
clear  in  structure. 

Other  linguistic  help  will  be  found  in  the  section  dealing  with  the 
list  of  stems. 
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SAM  PETERS 


INTRODUCTION. 


Sam  Peters  (PI.  2)  wrote  the  Fox  text  contained  in  this  volume  in 
the  current  syllabary;  and  this  text  was  subsequently  restored  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  phonetics  of  Harry  Lincoln,  who  dictated  it.  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Indian  text  is  by  myself,  though  I  have  received  aid 
from  George  Young  Bear  in  this.  Likewise  Harry  Lincoln  was  of 
great  assistance  in  working  out  the  grammatical  analysis. 

The  general  reliability  of  the  information  contained  in  the  Indian 
text  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  myths  and  tales  as  well  as  various 
ethnological  data  (e.  g.,  on  social  organization,  mortuary  customs  and 
observances)  obtained  from  Sam  Peters  correspond  closely  to  those 
obtained  from  several  different  informants.  And  Sam  Peters  has 
both  served  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  in  the  performance  and  is  a 
brother  of  Joe  Peters,  the  present  owner  of  the  sacred  pack  appurte¬ 
nant  to  the  ceremony.  The  owners  down  to  the  present  time  (1924) 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  are  Kono,'A',  KwiyAma/'A', 
Jim  Peters  (son  of  K.),  Joe  Peters  (son  of  Jim). 

Though  the  information  contained  in  the  Indian  text  is  somewhat 
scanty  and  obviously  deficient  in  portions,  nevertheless  it  is  much 
more  than  known  previously;  and  since  nothing  has  been  published 
on  the  ceremony,  it  is  well  worth  while  printing.  Indeed,  I  was  most 
fortunate  in  securing  such  information  as  is  presented,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  conservatism  of  the  Meskwakie  (Fox)  Indians.  I  may 
add  that  on  several  occasions  I  have  seen  parts  of  the  ceremony,  and 
so  have  observed  the  externals  of  the  performance  partially;  but  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  take  down  notes  at  the  time.  [The  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  present  paper  was  obtained  years  ago.  Since 
then  I  have  received  a  Fox  text  containing  more  information  on  this 
society.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  possible  to  incorporate  the 
additional  material  in  this  paper.] 

Harry  Lincoln  objected  to  the  PAgA'AmawF'sutcig^'  (or  PAgA- 
'Ama'waAgki'j  mentioned  on  pages  516  and  524,  saying  there  was  no 
such  gens  among  the  Foxes.  I  asked  Sam  Peters  about  this,  and  he 
replied  they  had  all  died.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Fox  social  organization  is  still  very  inadequate,  and  partly 
contradictory:  the  lists  of  gentes  obtained  by  Forsyth,  Busby,  Jones, 
and  myself,  do  not  agree.1  I  have  made  it  reasonably  certain  that 

l  Forsyth  (1827)  apud  Blair,  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Great  Lakes  Region,  vol.  ii, 
p.  192;  Busby,  Two  Summers  among  the  Muskwakies  (1885),  p.  106;  Jones  apud  Bulletin  30,  vol.  1  (1907), 
pi  473.  Owen,  Folk-Lore  ol  the  Musquakie  Indians  (1904),  p.  25  et  seq.,  says  there  are  seven  elans  (really 
gentes),  but  names  but  two.  My  own  lists  are  as  yet  unpublished. 
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the  lists  given  by  Morgan  and  Galland  are  lists  of  Sauk,  and  not 
Fox,  gentes.  See  The  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.  26,  p.  96. 
Hence  we  are  not  concerned  with  them.  However,  the  name  of  the 
gens  under  discussion  is  contained  in  neither  Jones’s  list  of  Fox  gentes 
nor  my  own.  But  I  think  we  may  account  for  the  discordant  gens  in 
the  following  way.  The  Peters  family  are  Sauk  by  descent  in  the  patri¬ 
lineal  line.  Obviously  PAgA'Ama'wa'Ag^'  corresponds  to  Puc-ca- 
hum-mo-wuck  (Ringed  Perch)  in  Forsyth’s  list  of  Sauk  gentes  (in 
1827).  This  form  is  the  animate  plural  and  certainly  corresponds 
to  Galland’s  Pau-kau-hau-moi  (untranslated)  which  is  a  corrupt 
animate  singular  and  is  the  same  as  the  Fish  clan  (gens)  among  the 
Sauk,  which  clan  (gens)  is  called  Pa  comwa  by  Skye  apud,  M.  R. 
Flarrington,  Sacred  Bundles  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  p.  163, 
Anthrop.  Pub.  Mus.  Univ.  Pa.,  vol.  iv.  Skinner’s  Pakahamouwa/- 
'sujik  is  an  animate  plural;  the  varying  termination  is  simply  a  differ¬ 
ent  way  of  expressing  the  idea  that  certain  people  belong  to  such  and 
such  a  gens.  See  Skinner,  Observations  on  the  Ethnology  of  the 
Sauk  Indians,  in  Bull,  of  the  Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  vol.  5,  1923,  p.  13,  and  Michelson,  American  Anthropologist, 
n.  s.  26,  p.  96.  In  short  we  have  an  account  of  how  the  perform¬ 
ance  should  he  carried  out  in  an  orthodox  manner,  not  necessarily 
as  it  actually  is. 

Some  comparative  notes  are  not  out  of  place.  Obviously  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  how  the  blessing  was  obtained  is  ex  post  facto.  The  ideas, 
however,  are  in  absolute  agreement  with  Fox  religious  views. 
Causing  a  manitou  to  take  pity  on  one  because  one  has  fasted  till  he 
can  not  keep  from  stumbling  is  common  among  narratives  of  this 
nature;  see  for  example  Michelson,  The  Mythical  Origin  of  the  White 
Buffalo  Dance  of  the  Fox  Indians  in  this  volume.  And  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  one  bestowing  the  blessing  from  animal  to  man,  and  vice 
versa,  occurs  elsewhere;  see  Michelson,  The  Owl  Sacred  Pack  of  the 
Fox  Indians,  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E.,  pp.  39,  40.  Even  the  externals  and 
objects  of  the  ceremony  often  have  their  counterparts  in  other  Fox 
ceremonies.  Thus,  four  dances,  blowing  the  flutes  before  dances, 
the  alternate  dancing  and  eating,  closing  the  entrances  to  the  wickiup 
(bark  house;  to-day  planks  nearly  always  replace  the  bark  sides) 
during  the  eating,  ending  the  ceremony  by  nightfall,  prayer  to  the 
Spirit  of  Fire,  prayers  for  long  life,  freedom  from  disease,  that  one 
may  not  stand  around  shamefacedly  in  war,  and  victory  over  the 
foe — all  occur  in  several  other  Fox  gens  festivals.  So  does  a  curse 
against  any  one  who  speaks  against  the  land  of  the  Foxes.  Throw¬ 
ing  the  bones  at  the  base  of  an  oak  tree  also  occurs  elsewhere:  see 
Michelson,  The  Owl  Sacred  Pack  of  the  Fox  Indians,  Bulletin  72, 
p.  19.  So,  too,  the  tying  of  puppies  to  an  oak  tree  occurs  in  other 
gens  festivals  of  the  Fox  Indians.  Speeches  interspersed  with  the 
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mystic  word  nodtcr  (approximately  "so  be  it”)  are  universal  among 
such  fox  festivals.  Be  it  noted  that  even  in  burial  ceremonies  there 
is  a  prayer  for  much  the  same  objects  as  in  the  present  ceremony: 
see  Michelson,  Notes  on  Fox  Mortuary  Customs  and  Beliefs,  in  this 
volume.  Note,  too,  that  the  actual  phraseology  of  the  speech  at  the 
end  of  the  ceremony— just  before  the  ceremonial  attendant  is  told 
to  throw  away  the  bones — is  quite  like  that  which  may  occur  at 
burial:  see  pages  3S1,  396,  and  533  of  this  volume.  And  feathers 
are  placed  on  a  ridge  of  earth  in  the  Green  Buffalo  dance,  according 
to  Alfred  Iviyana.  Also,  dancing  outside  the  lodge  at  the  east  end  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  dance  occurs  in  the  White  Buffalo  dance. 
Obviously,  then,  the  Foxes  have  a  definite  pattern  for  gens  festivals 
and  other  religious  rites;  and  this  ceremony  has  been  made  to  con¬ 
form  to  it  with  other  additions  in  consonance  with  the  general  Fox 
scheme  of  things.  It  may  be  added  that  several  of  the  songs  in  this 
ceremony  occur  also  among  the  Sauk  of  Oklahoma  in  a  different 
ceremony. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  not  taken  into  consideration  accounts  of 
two  other  sacred  packs  by  the  same  informant  (Sam  Peters),  one 
formerly  owned  by  his  father  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  and  the  other  owned  by  Pya/twaya  and  formerly  kept  at 
Tetepash’s  place.  The  first  contains  the  elements  already  mentioned, 
makes  the  point  that  the  eating  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  eating, 
and  there  is  a  speech  of  dismissal  as  in  this  volume.  Thus  it  does  not 
stand  m  any  particular  relation  to  the  ceremony  of  this  volume. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  account  of  the  second  pack. 
Granting  the  account  is  truthful — and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it, 
though  I  have  but  little  material  to  check  it  definitely — there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  is  a  close  genetic  connection  between 
the  ceremony  described  in  the  present  volume  and  the  one  appurte¬ 
nant  to  Pyatwaya’s  pack.  For  not  only  do  they  agree  in  the  gen¬ 
eralities  spoken  of  above,  but  also  in  specific  and  numerous  details. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  blessing  by  an  old  man  during  sleep,  the 
promise  of  rebirth  when  the  earth  is  made  anew,  the  caution  not  to 
think  lightly  of  the  ceremony,  the  address  to  the  Spirit  of  Fire,  dogs 
to  take  the  messages,  the  ridge  of  earth  with  four  feathers  represent¬ 
ing  spirits,  the  prayers  for  freedom  from  disease,  benefits  accruing  to 
the  men  who  handle  the  sacred  pack,  prayer  for  long  life  and  not  to 
stand  around  shamefacedly  when  there  is  war,  prayer  for  victory 
over  the  enemy,  blowing  the  flutes  before  dances,  dancing  outside  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  dance.  As  this  performance  also  belongs  to 
the  Thunder  (more  accurately,  Feathered)  gens  and  is  at  the  same 
time  a  kind  of  buffalo  dance,  the  question  of  the  molding  being  due 
to  which  ceremony,  is  not  readily  answered  until  we  have  fuller  data. 
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[I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  festival  held  in  connection 
with  a  sacred  pack  owned  by  Mrs.  Jack  Bullard  (married  to  a  Fox 
Indian)  on  June  8,  1924.  Mrs.  Bullard  is  partly  Potawatomi,  Fox, 
and  French.  She  received  the  pack  from  her  father,  Buck  Green, 
a  Potawatomi,  who  received  it  from  his  father,  Johnny  Green.  The 
externals  of  the  performance  show  that  it  genetically  belongs  to  the 
Fox  gens  festivals.  Thus  there  are  four  dances  and  three  eatings, 
the  main  feast  coming  after  the  third  dance.  Again  the  eating 
and  dancing  songs  are  of  general  Fox  rhythmic  character;  and 
some  of  both  kinds  of  songs  are  identical  (with  a  very  few  minor 
changes)  with  songs  of  the  Fox  society  known  as  “  Those  Who 
Worship  the  Little  Spotted  Buffalo.”  There  is  a  mound  of  earth 
with  four  feathers  at  the  west  end  of  the  building  in  which  the 
ceremony  takes  place.  Buffalo  fur  is  worn  on  the  head  of  the 
(male)  leader  of  the  dances,  and  a  buffalo  tail  is  fastened  at  his 
back;  and  an  oak  leaf  is  fastened  in  the  hair  of  the  leading  female 
dancer.  The  pack  is  placed  as  is  customary  in  Fox  gens  festivals. 
Inviting  sticks  are  used.  The  dog  is  killed  the  preceding  night. 
Such  portions  of  the  prayers  as  I  understood  (I  had  no  interpreter) 
were  of  exactly  the  same  tenor  as  those  of  Fox  gens  festivals.  Note 
the  speech  to  the  elect  after  the  fourth  dance  when  all  have  gone 
out.  Also  the  kettles  are  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  building. 
Flutes  are  blown  at  the  close  of  each  dance.  Note  the  drum  is 
beaten  four  times  before  beating  it  strongly.  The  use  of  rattles 
made  of  gourds  with  pebbles  inside,  men  employed  as  smokers, 
the  wrapping  and  contents  of  the  pack,  all  have  Fox  counterparts. 
The  dancing,  too,  is  of  the  same  type.  Subsequently  George  Green, 
a  Winnebago  who  stays  at  Tama,  Iowa,  with  the  Foxes  told  me 
the  songs  were  Fox.  I  listened  carefully,  and  can  say  definitely 
the  words  of  some  were  patently  Algonquian.  Pie  also  told  me 
the  Winnebagoes  of  Nebraska  had  the  bear  hide  belonging  to  the 
pack,  and  that  the  same  ceremony  was  performed  there.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Winnebago  have  other 
ceremonies  related  to  the  Fox  gens  festivals  (see  Eadin,  Bull.  30, 
B.  A.  E.,  article  Winnebago),  but  I  have  not  enough  information  to 
connect  them  with  the  particular  festival  of  Those  Who  Worship 
the  Little  Spotted  Buffalo.  Addition,  November,  1924.] 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  so  little  published  data  on  ceremonies 
connected  with  sacred  packs  of  such  tribes  as  the  Sauk,  Kickapoo, 
and  Potawatomi.  Enough,  however,  is  known  of  Satik  sacred  packs 
(see  M.  K.  Harrington,  loc.  cit.)  to  know  that  at  least  in  a  general 
way  they  correspond  to  those  of  the  Foxes;  and  I  have  seen  the 
dancers  dance  out  in  a  buffalo  dance  at  the  close  of  the  last  dance. 
Enough  is  not  known  to  make  detailed  comparisons;  so  as  yet  we 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  features  mentioned  above  are  com- 
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mon  Central  Algonquian  property;  also  the  relationship  of  these  sacred 
packs  to  that  of  Siouan  ones  has  yet  to  be  unraveled. 

Many  years  ago  on  two  separate  occasions  Alfred  Kiyana  gave  me 
lists  of  Those  Who  Worship  the  Little  Spotted  Buffalo  (KatAginenu- 
'sd'Ani  Mamatomadtcigki'),  otherwise  known  as  The  Dirty  Little  Ani 
(Moweti'a'Agki') .  In  one  list  he  gave  for  the  most  part  the  tribal  dual 
division  to  which  each  member  belonged  and  the  part  each  took  in 
the  ceremony.  I  give  both  lists,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  closely 
they  correspond.  The  attached  K.  or  T.  signifies  whether  the  person 
is  a  Ki'ckd'A'  or  To'kannA'.  The  names  are  given  as  written  in  the 
current  syllabary. 

A. 


No  ka  ke  (Iv.) _ drummer. 

Le  mi  la  e  ga  (K.) _  he  who  knows  the  songs. 

E  sa  mi  sa  (T.) _ speaker. 

Da  wa  te  (K.) _ he  who  directs  the  ceremonial  attendants. 

Li  te  wa  (T.) _ he  who  directs  the  dancers. 

Wa  la  ne  to  (K.) _ singer. 

Wa  ni  ti  (K.) _ singer. 

Ke  le  yo  (K.) _ singer. 

Ne  nye  sgi  (T.) _ singer. 

Sa  ka  na  ga  twa  (T.) - singer. 

Le  ki  ka  me  gi  (K.) _ singer. 

Manwe  ta  ka  (K.) _ _  singer. 

Se  se  ki  no  ga  (T.) _ a  woman  who  hums. 

A  no  sa  e  ga  (K.) _ a  woman  who  hums. 

Ke  ke  gi  mo  a  (T.) - singer. 

Wa  sa  na  (K.) _ a  woman  who  hums. 

Le  ma  na  gi  (T.) _ a  woman  who  hums. 

E  ne  ni  we _ singer. 

Ke  twe  wo  se  (T.) - - - singer. 

Di  di  ga  ne  se  (K.) _ singer. 

Ke  no  me  ga  (K.) _ merely  is  present. 

Ki  wa  si  ga  (K.) _ merely  is  present. 

Ma  ka  nwi  (K.) _ merely  is  present. 

Ki  wa  ta  (K.) _ merely  is  present. 

Sa  na  tti  (K.) _ merely  is  present. 

Le  mi  tti  ka  la  (K.) _ merely  is  present. 

B. 


Li  te  wa. 

No  ke  ke  a. 

Le  mi  la  e  ga. 
Ma  nwe  ta  ka. 
Da  wa  te  a. 


Ma  ka  nwi  a. 
A  no  sa  e  ga. 
Wa  la  ne  to. 
Wa  sa  na  a. 
Se  se  ki  no  ge 


Ke  tti  te  ko  ge. 
Ne  nye  sgi. 

Se  na  tti. 

E  sa  mi  sa  a. 
Ne  wa  ki  ki. 


Wa  ni  ti  we  ne. 
Sa  ka  na  ga  twa. 
Ke  le  yo. 

E  ne  ni  we. 

Ke  no  me  ga. 


3599°— 25t - 33 


KlTAGINENU'SO'ANI  MAMATOMADTeiG3n'. 


Kao'  mA'n  a'dtcimoni  riA'cawaiye'megu  a'dtcimbn  a'cawite'e'- 
yatuge  nA'cawai'ye  me ' to ' san e'niwAgi  nA'cawa'kAmigi'megu  neguta'- 
'megu  aya  'pwawimo ' ' kuman a ' aiyo ' 'py a d tci  me'ne'segi  na/'ina'1'. 
Negutidtca/'yatuge  nenlw  a'u'wiwidtc  u'cki'nawa'A'.  Pe'kiga/- 
5  'megu  a'wadtcita/wi'idtci'.  Ki'cu'wiwidtci  kAbo'twe  na/'kan  a'uni- 
dtca'ne'sidtci'.  Kwiye^saAn  a'unIdtcane'slVate'e’.  Me'cena'5 
kAbo'twe  ki’cnnegumAgegino/'inidtc  ugwi'sa ' '  wawAn  a'wapi’a'kwA- 
ixLAtA/minidtci'.  A'ckAme'sinidtci,megu7  ke'teiiA'megu  kAbo'tw 
a'nepo'ini'te'  ugwi'sa 'wawi.nni\  KAbo'twe  kl'cinepo/tinidtei  kAbb- 
10  twemegu'  na'kA/dtc  u/wIwAn  a'wapi'a'kwAmAtA 'minute1'.  NomAga'- 
'megu  u'wIwaii  mi'megu  na/'k  a'nepo/'inidtci\ 

Kl'cinep6''inidtc  u'gwi'sAn  u'wrwAn  in  a’  inl'yatuge  pe'ponig 
a'wapimA'kA'tawit  a ’ maiyom aiyo dtci 'n i egu  A/’penadte1'.  “AwitA- 


wa'1  niAni  ma'netowA  ke’te'nA  ki'cP'iwa's 


A',”  a'i''ketudtci  tcatcage- 


15ginnJ\  A'sa'mawAn  a'klwikakA/tamudtci  tcagi'megu  kago'b  a'AtA'- 
matodtci  nepi'ga'1'.  “Na'P  mA'n  a/'kunawA  ketawAte'nAmon 
a'pwawike'kane'tAmani  wi'Anemi'cike'nugwani  mAiiA'  kA  niga'ni 
neme'to'sanenl'wiwen111'/’  a/'itAgi  ne'p1',  a'  senyaniga'  tcagi'megu 
ka'go'a'  a'maiyAgap  a  '  tAgin ni ' .  PapegwA'megu  a'sA'kA''watodtci 

20  me'tegwineniwa'i'ga'  a'maiyodtci'megu  A'penadtci'megu.  Mamai'yA 
papegwA  na/'k  anemipAgi'cimo'i'nigin  a'krwage'site'yatugke'.  Ma'- 
niga'  a'ci'nagadtc  Inina'yatuge  na/'ina'  a’kakiwage'site’e'yatugke' : 

Maiyomaiyowi  nlniyawi; 

Maiyomaiyowi  nlniyawi; 

25  Maiyomaiyowi  nlniyawi; 

Maiyomaiyowi  nlniyawi. 

I'niyatug  ayo'KcA  A'penadtci'megu  l'n  ay5'dtei  nA'gAmoni 
na ' ' ina'  kl'ciwa' cl' 'u dtcinni  ’ . 

“  A'awi'wagwani mane'totigke'/’  a/'keUKtcA  Na'kA^tc1',  “Keta/- 
30'ka'i  mA'n  A'ci'a'wagwani  me'to'sane'niwAg  a'tA'cinanepo''iwa- 
dtci'J”  a/'inadtci  manetowa'1'.  Naiio ' ckwe 'megu  atAnwa'wama- 

dtc1'.  “ Keteminawi'gku' a/'inadtci  nAno''ckwe'.  TA'senwi'megu 
pepo'nigini  nyawawa'Tme  dtca ' ' y  atug  A'te''tci  kitA'cimA'kA'tawIdtc 
l'nA  nen!'wwA'.  Mawidtca'A'ckiketemina'we'sitA  ma/'kawat  ini'ni 
35  rienu''so'AnnI'.  Me'cena''yatug  A'ckAdtci  kAbo'tw  a'kAnonegute'e 
negu't1',  “Na'i',  nAta'wiponwa'ge'sinnu';  ki'keteminone  ni'nnA',” 
a'igu'te'6.  Ni'nAdtca'  a"citAmi  ki'widtcime'to'sanenrmene  ne'ki'- 
megu  mA'ni  pemiA'ki'wigwan  A^k1';  'I'ni  ne''ki  wiA'kwiketemi'- 
nonan111'.  Pa'ci  mAHA''kA  na/'ina'  a'atA'kya'seto'gwa'igi  mane'- 
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Now  this  is  an  old  story  of  what  the  people  a  long  while  ago,  a 
very  long  while  ago,  did,  some  time  before  the  white  man  came  here 
on  (this)  island. 

Now  it  seems  there  was  a  man,  a  young  man,  who  married.  He 
was  a  fine  fellow.  After  he  married,  soon  he  had  a  child.  It  was 
a  little  boy  they  had  for  their  child.  Well,  soon  when  it  had  grown 
large,  their  little  son  began  to  be  ill.  He  became  sicker,  and  sure 
enough  their  little  son  died.  Soon  after  (their  son)  died  his  wife 
likewise  began  to  be  ill.  (It  was)  for  a  short  time,  and  then  she 
also  died. 

After  his  son  and  wife  died,  then  it  seems  he  began  fasting  in  the 
winter,  wailing  all  the  while.  “Surely  the  manitou  could  not  have 
made  us,”  he  said  as  he  cried  out.  He  went  around  weeping  and 
putting  down  tobacco,  giving  everything,  even  water,  a  smoke. 
“Well,  I  hand  this  Indian  tobacco  to  you  as  I  do  not  know  what  my 
future  life  will  continue  to  be,”  he  said  to  water,  rocks,  every  little 
thing  that  looked  strange  to  him.  Suddenly  he  made  burnt  offerings 
(of  tobacco)  to  trees,  wailing  all  the  while.  Soon  he  went  around 
wailing  at  dusk.  This  is  how  he  sang  when  he  often  went  around 
wailing : 

Cry,  cry,  for  myself; 

Cry,  cry,  for  myself; 

Cry,  cry,  for  myself; 

Cry,  cry,  for  myself. 

That,  it  seems,  is  (the  song)  he  used.  He  always  used  that  song 
when  he  painted  (his  face  with  charcoal). 

“Where,  pray,  are  ye,  manitous,”  he  said.  And  he  said  to  the 
manitous,  “Why  do  you  make  mortals  as  they  die?”  He  quarreled 
with  them  without  reason.  “Have  pity  upon  me,”  he  said  to  them 
without  reason.  As  often  as  it  was  winter  for  four  years  that  man, 
it  seems,  fasted  far  off.  He  who  found  the  little  buffalo  was  the  one 
first  to  be  blessed.  Finally,  it  seems  that  later  on  he  was  soon 
addressed  by  one  being,  “Well,  try  to  cease  wailing;  I  shall  bless 
you,”  he  was  told.  “Verily,  I  in  turn  shall  live  with  you  as  long  as 
this  earth  remains  an  earth;  such  is  the  extent  of  the  blessing  I 
bestow  upon  you.  Even  yonder  at  the  time  the  manitous  set  for 
the  planting  of  their  earth  is  the  extent  of  the  time  I  set  for  this 
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towAg  utA^kimwaw  Inina’i  wf  A’kwi  se'tonani  nu'n  a  ketemi'- 
nonanni'.  Inina'iwi'ge  na/’kA  kfn  adtci  e'te  me  to  sa'nenlw  ayfgi 
kfnA  kfme'to'sa/nenIwwi'.  Ina'  kudtci/megu  nfawi  na'  ina  i 
tepimeno'wagwani  mane'towAgk1';  Inidtca/  a'ciketemi'non&n11.1', 
5  a  ke'kane'menan  a'kf  cagudtcita/'ayAni  kegwf's  a'pAnapAmAdtc 
a'te'panAdtci\  MA/nidtca'  'a/nenani  kf'tepat  anane'mAdtcini 
kegwf'sA'.  Fni  wf  inane 't  Am  An  'a/nenan111'.  Na'kA/dtc  ayfgi 
mAnA'  nlgani  wf  Anemimame'kwanetAmugwanA  ma/A'ni  'a/nenan 
aylgiku''megu  me' to'sanenf  wiwen  Ina'i  wf u'tenAmwA',  ayfgi  wi- 
10  'adtcimawA  iiia'iia  wfwidtcawiwatA  Ina''i  wf'ApitA',”  a/'inedtci'. 
“MAniga/'i  wfi'ca'wiyAni  na'ina/'  pyanAte',  fnina'  na'kA/dtci  wl- 
'adtcimo/'enanIliy’  a/'inedtc1'.  “  WapAgidtca/'  mamai'yA  kf- 
'nanawwA'.  MA'niga'  a'ci'genigi  wfu/tenAdtc1'.  A'ci'gapadtcidtca- 
'megoni  wf  i'cigapa'wi'Adtci  na/'ina'  me'kwanemfyAnin  a'ketemf- 
15nonanniV’  a/'inedtci'.  Fni  tA''swi  yatu'g  adtcimo/'ete'  A'ckidtca/- 
'megu. 

Ka'o'ni  wS/pAnigi  mamaiyA'megu  kf  ci'udtcina’i  a'wa/pu'sadtc1'. 
WadtcinawA''kwanig  u/dtcinawe  a'i'ciwa/pu'sadtci'.  A'ke’kA'A'- 
mawudtc  a'i'ci'genig  a'i'ciwa,pu'sadtci'.  Tnidtca'yatuge  na'ina/- 
20  'megu  ke'kA'A/mawudtc lya/'  a'pya/dtc  ayaftci  nawA^kwanigi  ke'te'nA 
penodtcfmegu  aya'pya/tu'sadtc  a/'nawadtci  wadtcimo'kA''Anig 
a'i'clgwaga/panidtc  AwikwAckutawaya/'inig  a'nemA/'sonidtci 
na'kA/dtc  ayfg  a'wAnatagAniwa/'inig  a'nemA/'sonidtci  nemf 'so'An111'. 
Ina'i  pagA/mu'sadtc1',  “Na'i'  mA'nA  'a/'kunawA  ke'sA'kA''Amonne',” 
25  a/’inadtci'.  NawA/dtci  tatA'gi  kf  cipa'piwenA/mawadtc  A'sa'mawAn 
infyatug  a'pemi' Ata'pena'te'  a'a/wAnadtci'.  “  Wfi'cawiwana/ni  nlnA 
mA'n111',”  a'ci'ta'aftc  a'Anemi'so'genaftc1'.  Ina'  pyayadtc  a'ckipe- 
'kuta/'inigk1',  A'sa'g  a'wfwenadtci'  A'nAna'A/gonadtc  a/,Apidtc 
u,dtcinawe  a'peni'nawFtc*' 

30  Kfcipenfnawldtc  a'nAna/'i'cigki',  me'cena''  kAbo'tw  aya'ci'me- 
guke'tci'nepatcF  “Cf  no'cf'i  to'kfn11"',”  a/'igudtci  wawlya- 
'f  nigwa'in111'.  A'pemiwA'nagFtc1',  pA'cito''a'Anidtcf 'i.  aNa'i', 
no'cf'i,  mAniku'  wa/dtci  pyai'yanni'.  MA'ni  nepyaftci'Ano'ka/- 
negop1',  wI'witAmonani  wf i'ci'tci/gayAnni',”  a/'ine^c1'.  “Katemi- 
35no''kA  nepyadtci'Ano/'kanegkwA',”  a/'inedtci'.  “Ugima/wA  nenu'- 
'swa,  tapanematA  nenu'so''1',”  a/'igudtc1'.  “MA/nidtca'  wfi'ca'- 
wiyAnni',”  a/'igiFtc1'.  MA'ni  wfi'cf 'toyAnni'.  Wfne'mA'sudtci 
na'ina'i  mmi'etfwadtcinn1'.  Nfcenwi'ga'i  neguta'wa'Ime  kfnimi'- 
'awAgki'.  A'ci'genigki'.2  A'wa'Ine  WAnata'gAn  In  a'tAmegki'.  Fni 
40  wfi'cf 'toyAnni'/’  a/'inedtci'.  “Ma'ckif 'sitcigi  mIgu'na'Agki', 
A^cigAni  wape'cke'sf'itcigki',”  a/'inedtci'.  “Na'kA/dtc  ayi'gi 
mane'towAg  fn  anA'pitcigi  negu'taiyAg  ini'g  ayfgi  wf  tAgwimA- 
mato'metcigi  wadtcimo''kA'Agi  katA''kyapitA',  na/'kA  wadtcina'- 
WA'kwagi  tcftApitA',  wadtcipAgi'ci'monigi  na''kA  tcftApitA', 

2  The  drawing  unfortunately  can  not  be  reproduced. 
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blessing  which  I  have  bestowed  upon  you.  And  at  the  time  when 
mortal  man  is  remade  you  will  exist  as  a  mortal.  For  I  shall  be  there 
when  the  manitous  take  council  over  you;  such  is  the  blessing  I 
bestow  upon  you,  for  I  know  how  badly  you  felt  when  you  lost  sight 
of  your  son  whom  you  loved.  You  shall  love  this  which  I  tell  you 
as  you  did  your  son.  That  is  how  you  will  regard  what  I  tell  you. 
And  this  future  generation  who  shall  continue  to  remember  the  things 
which  I  say  to  you  will  also  obtain  life  there,  and  this  person  who 
will  live  with  (the  stone  buffalo)  and  will  be  there  will  tell  (the 
people),”  he  was  told.  "At  the  time  you  bring  it  I  shall  again  tell 
you  what  you  are  to  do,”  he  was  told.  "To-morrow,  verily,  early 
in  the  morning,  you  will  fetch  (the  stone  buffalo).  And  this  is  how 
you  will  get  it.  ( ?)  Precisely  as  it  stands  you  must  cause  it  to  stand 
when  you  remember  that  I  bless  you,”  he  was  told.  That  is  as  much 
as  he  was  told  at  first. 

And  the  next  day  early  in  the  morning  he  walked  off.  Pie  walked 
toward  the  south.  He  walked  in  the  direction  which  was  selected 
for  him.  Then,  it  seems,  when  he  came  there  at  the  time  set  for 
him,  toward  the  south,  surely  far  off,  as  he  still  was  walking,  he  saw 
a  little  buffalo  facing  toward  the  east,  and  where  it  stood  was  circled 
with  brush,  and  where  it  stood  was  a  round  ridge  of  earth.  When 
he  arrived  there  walking  he  said  to  it,  "Well,  I  sacrifice  this  tobacco 
to  you.”  After  he  stopped  to  spread  tobacco  on  it,  then  it  seems  he 
started  to  pick  it  up  and  carried  it  off.  "What  in  the  world  am  I  to 
do,”  he  thought  as  he  went  on  holding  it  in  his  hand.  When  he 
arrived  yonder  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  he  wrapped  it  in  a  hide. 
Then  he  carefully  hung  it  up  where  he  was  as  he  was  undressing. 

After  he  was  undressed  and  had  lain  down,  soon  while  he  was  yet 
fast  asleep,  "  Come,  my  grandchild,  wake  up,”  he  was  told  by  some 
one.  As  he  started  to  rise  out  of  bed,  lo,  it  was  an  old  man.  "Well, 
my  grandchild,  this  is  why  I  come.  I  am  sent  on  this  errand,  namely, 
to  tell  you  what  you  are  to  do,”  he  was  told.  "  The  one  who  blessed 
you  has  sent  me  on  the  errand,”  he  was  told.  "The  chief  of  the 
buffaloes,  the  one  who  owns  the  buffaloes,”  he  was  told.  "This  is 
what  you  are  to  do,”  he  was  told.  "This  is  how  you  will  arrange 
things.  Whenever  they  dance  you  will  stand  (the  buffalo)  up.  You 
will  make  (the  people)  dance  twice  in  one  year.  That  is  how  it  is.3 
That  is  called  a  ridge  of  earth.  That  is  how  you  will  arrange  it,” 
he  was  told.  "  (These)  are  little  red  feathers,  they  are  white  ones 
on  the  other  side,”  he  was  told.  "And  also  the  manitous  who  sit  as  a 
single  body  are  they  who  shall  be  worshipped  collectively,  the  one  who 
sits  fixedly  m  the  East,  and  the  one  who  sits  in  the  South,  and  the 


3  The  drawing  unfortunately  was  too  indistinct  to  reproduce. 
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wadtcike'si'yanigi  na/'kA  tci'tApitA'.  Pn  anA'piwadtci  mane'- 
towAgki'.  In  igiga ' '  inigimegu  kii  ’  kin  awa d  tciga  'p  a  tcig  ini'ginigi 

katA'kya'pitcigi  kcgy  a  ’  to  i  in  an  e '  t  owa  g  k 1 ’  a/'inedtc1'.  “NakA,'- 

dtci  niAki  ini  nk'kani  wi'AnemipemenA'mugwan  ayi'gi  kinani 
5  wi’i'ciwitA'mawAdtc1'/’  a/'inedtc1'.  “Ki'nanimi'awAgiga'meg  ayi'- 
gki';”  a/'inedtc1'.  “Ka'o'ni  na'k  ayi'gi  nAtupA'niyAn  i'cita/'ayAn116', 
ayigi'megu  nF'ina'i  nawA'te  me'to'sane'niwAg  inina/'  na''kA 
wa/dtc  a'wiwadtc  u'dtcinawe  wi  T  c Igw aga p a 'wi ' A d tc 1  ’ .  Me'todtc  ini 
wi'tA'citcagAmadtc1'.  Ca'ckimegoni  wi'  ki  'kiwA ' tA 'wag kwe a/'ine- 
10  dtc*'.  “Fni  wi'i'ca'wiyAn111',  no'ci''i,”  a/'inedtc1'.  “Na'kA/dtc  ayig 
u'wiya'A  kago''  i'cine'ciwAna/dtcime'ke  mA'n  ini  wk'niinAdtc1',” 
a/'inedtci  nata'winon  a'awAtenA'mawudtc1'.  “Cewa'nA  mA'ni 
wi'i'ca'wiyAn111'.  KinA  kAbo'twe  ki'A'kwime'to'saneniwW1'.  Cewa/- 
nA  keki’ciwitAmagopi  wi'i'ca'wiyAn111'.  Ceku/'megu  keki'cikwaiya- 
15  'ciki'se'tagdpwA  i'ni  wi'i'ca'wiyagwe  wi'neponepo''iyagkwe',”  a/’ine- 
dtci  neni'wwA'.  “  Ina'tca/'udtci  nigate'pe'ci  wi'Anemimenwipeme- 
nA'mawugwannA',  ini'megu  wi'A'pi'tcine'ki'mne'to'saneni'wiwen111',” 
a''inedtci  neni'wwA'.  “Cewa'n  A'penadtci'megu  niAnAga/'i  tawa/- 
'igAn  ayi'gi  neguti'megu  Ane'mo'Ani  ki' p a’ kaya' kun a 'mawap wA' , 
20  Alpena dtci  negu'ti'  ca'cketo'e  tatA'gi  wi'se'niwen111',”  a/'inedtc1'. 
"Na'kA^tc  ayi'gi  ki'cina/gwaiyAni  na/'ina'  iya/'i  wi'Anemime'to- 
'saneni'witcigi  me'kwanetAmo'wadtcini  m a 'n  anane'menage  ayi'gi 
ki'nenu/tagogi  neguto'ku/'kwe  me'cena'megu  kago''1',  me'todtci'- 
megu  tatAgi  wi'A/'cAme'k1'.  Inidtca'  wi'i'ca'wiwadtc1'.  Ini  wi'ina- 
25  dtci'mo'Adtc  ina'i  wi'A'pitcigk1'.  MA.'ni  na'kA/dtc  ayigk1'.  Me'cena'- 
'megu  iya/'  kAbo'twe  A'ckA'dtci  ki'cina'gwaiyAn111',  kAnawinAni 
wi'nAna'i' setop  ina’  udtci'  tatAgi  ki'cinepb''iyAnn1'.  MAni'ga'i 
wi’i'nowagk1',”  a/'inedtc1'.  “Ki'witA'm6nne',”  a'ine'te'6'. 

I  ha  pA'cito'aVp  in  a'wapetu'namudtc1',  “Na'i',  tca'g  anagome'- 
30  nAgowwe',  wi'nAdtca',  ma'IyAga'  keke'te'si'menanA  'ai'ya'kowi 
kipyadtcime'to'sane'niwitA',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  kAbo'twe  yatugke', 
wi  nA  no/dtci  ,  a  wapwawagi'to'te'e',  wi/nA  no'dtc1',  u'wiyawi 
ki'ciwa'ci/'udtcinni',  wi'nA  no'dtcr.  'O'  a'pwawike'ka'netAgi 
wi'Anemi'cike'nigwani  ume'to'sanenl'wiwen111',  wi'nA  no'dtc1'.  'O' 
35nAno'cksve  a  kn'nawAn  a'kikegA'tamute'6',  wi'nA  no'dtc1'.  'O' 
mAgime'dtci  kipapAgi'sa'pe'na'tbdtc  u'wIyawW1',  wi'nA  no^tc1'. 
Inaiyatu'g  a'myanaona'te'e  nenu'so''i  katA'kyapi'nidtci'1',  wi'nA 
no'dtc1';  na/'kA',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  Mowetl'a'a'1',  wi'nA  no^tc1'. 
Fnidtca'  kina'nA  wlnanu'gk1',  wi'nA  no'dtc1',  'AnA'sagi  wi'inA- 
40  tAma'gayAgkws',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  mane'towAg  awAta'kunA'mawu- 
dtc1',  wi'nA  no^tc1  .  'O'  kinanAga''  ayigi  kwiye'n  inanetA'mawut6', 
wi'nA  no'dtc1  ,  kenwa''ci  wi'pemime'to'saneni'wiyAgkwe',  wi'nA 
no^tc1  .  I'ni  A'ne  ki  cewa'n  awA'si'megu  wi''tA'senwi  kA'- 
nawin111'.  Anemuninawa'netAg  u'wiyawW1',  ina'nAku'  wi'Anemi'u'- 
45 tenAmwA  kA'nawin111',”  a^inedtc1'.  “I'ni  tA''sw1'.  Kao'ni  na''kA 
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one  who  sits  in  the  West,  and  the  one  who  sits  in  the  North.  That 
is  how  the  manitous  sit.  Now  those  (little  feathers)  which  stand 
conspicuously  represent  those  who  sit  fixedly,  the  very  great  mani¬ 
tous,”  he  was  told.  “And  again  you  must  so  tell  the  one  who  ever 
will  take  care  of  this  in  the  future,”  he  was  told.  “Likewise  you 
must  have  them  dance  vigorously,”  he  was  told.  “Moreover,  if  you 
go  to  war,  if  you  think  of  it,  at  the  time  you  see  people,  you  are  to 
stand  (the  stone  buffalo)  facing  the  direction  where  they  are.  He 
will  then  as  if  devour  them  all  there.  You  will  merely  go  about 
striking  them  down,”  he  was  told.  “That  is  what  you  are  to  do, 
my  grandchild,”  he  was  told.  “And  also  if  any  one  says  anything 
evil  against  you,  you  must  give  that  to  him,”  he  was  told  as  he  was 
handed  the  medicine.  “But  this  is  what  will  happen  to  you.  Soon 
you  will  come  to  the  end  of  your  life.  But  you  already  have  been 
told  what  will  happen  to  you.  For  by  chance  it  has  been  set  what 
shall  happen  to  you,  namely,  that  you  will  always  die,”  the  man  was 
told.  “Verily,  he  who  will  continue  to  take  care  of  this  far  beyond 
(the  present  time),  so  long  will  he  live,”  the  man  was  told.  “But 
you  shall  always  dedicate  one  dog  to  this  drum,  always  perhaps  one 
kettle  of  food,”  he  was  told.  “  And  also  after  you  are  gone,  those 
who  will  continue  to  live  as  mortals  yonder  at  that  time  when  they 
remember  what  I  think  of  you,  shall  also  hang  up  a  kettle  of  some¬ 
thing  for  you,  so  they  may,  in  a  way,  feed  you.  That,  verily,  is 
what  they  will  do.  That  is  what  you  are  to  tell  those  who  will  be 
seated  there.  And  this  also.  Well,  soon,  later  on  after  you  are 
gone  yonder,  prayers  will  be  offered  (you)  from  the  time,  perhaps, 
when  you  have  died.  And  this  is  what  will  be  said,”  he  was  told. 
“I  shall  tell  you,”  he  was  told. 

That  old  man,  it  is  said,  then  began  a  speech:  “Well,  all  to  whom 
I  am  related,  our  venerable  man  who  passed  away,  so  be  it,  soon,  it 
seems,  so  be  it,  began  his  wailing,  so  be  it,  after  he  painted  himself 
(black),  so  be  it.  Oh,  he  did  not  know  what  his  life  would  be  like 
in  the  future.  With  uncertainty  he  took  tobacco  while  wailing,  so 
be  it.  Oh,  he  finally  made  himself  stumble  from  hunger,  so  be  it. 
It  seems  he  obtained  mercy  from  the  buffaloes  who  remain  fixedly 
where  they  are,  so  be  it;  and,  so  be  it,  the  Dirty  Little  Ani,  so  be  it. 
And  so  we  to-day,  so  be  it,  must  quietly  eat  what  is  dedicated, 
so  be  it,  to  the  manitous.  Oh,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are 
thought  of,  so  be  it,  so  shall  we  also  continue  to  live  a  long  time. 
That  is  a  little  of  it,  but  there  will  be  more  to  the  prayers.  He  that 
shall  have  a  full  sense  of  realization  of  himself,  he  shall  continue  to 
add  more  prayers,”  he  was  told.  “That  is  all.  And  this,  perhaps, 
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mAnI'yatugke'.  Na/'kA  wi’i'cimAma'tomute  tatA'gi  me'cemego'n 
u'wlya'  aiyo'nIna''megdnugiga'i  wIi’cikA'nawidtci  nawAdtci/megu 
A'ckutana/'siwAni  mene'tA'm  AtA'ma'a'sA'.  Na'ina’i  kl'cikwa- 
'ckwina'siganite'e  mAmI''cI'a'  ina'mi'ta'i  wapetu'namudtc1'.  Ma- 
5niga/'  aminetu'namudtci' :  ‘Na'i,  A'ckutana'slwwe',  mA'n  a/'kunawA 
ke'sA'liA'Amon116'.  KinAdtca/'  niA'ii  agwi  negu'ta'i  nPte'ku’tagu'si'- 
yAninni'.  Ketenadtcimegu’si'.  Wi'pe'cigwadtcimwi/'tawiyAnidtca'i 
kemAmatomen11®'.  Krpe'cigwadtcimwi'tawidtca'  a'cimAmato'- 
moyanni'/  a/'inadtc  A'ckutana/'siwAnrii' ;  ‘na'kA'dtcayIg  A'nenagi 
10  Tayapl'gwa'cig  ayl'gi  nemene'tami'AtA'ma'awA  neta'ku'nawAnni'/ 


a/'inadtci'. 


‘ci  mAniga/' 


anA'gki'/ 


a/'inadtci'.  A'nAtu'ta’swadtei 


15 


kenwa/'ci  wI'me'to'sane'niwidtci  na'kA/dtcay!gi  negu'twapyagi 
wl'napaku''kwagudtci!.”  I'n  a'cike'kA'Amagu'te'  Ini'ni  pA'ci'to'An 
a'ckiketemina'we'sitA'.  I'n  agu'dtcinin  Inina' tea'Inni'. 

Ata'nA'kA'ci  na/'kA  nI'ato'tA'.  A'gwi  kl'ci'edtcin  I'nA  nenu'so''A'. 
Pe'ki'megu  ketAgi'ci'-a'sdwwA'.  Nana'pi'  tatAg  a'tAna'dtcimedtc 
apo'tenap1'.  AnetA  wlna/pe'e  kl'ci'api  'i'ke'towAgki'.  Agwiga- 
'wmA'pInnA'.  Inidtca'  a'cigidtc  InA  nenu''swA'.  Nl'cenwi'ga'i 
kI'cipo'kwi'ga'ckawwA'.  Nl'ce'nw  In  a'A/'tanigki'.  Nyawe'nwi 
20  po’kwiga'ckat  I'ni  wI'A'kwA'kA'migA'k*',  i'ke'towAgi  maA'gi  pame'- 
natcig  a'nano'tawAg  Inu'gi  nl'my  ka'o'n  A'tanA'kA  i'cikl'cine'po- 
'idtc  A'tanA'kAwa/'megu  katemina'we'sit  A'tanA'kA'ci'tatAgki'. 
I'ni.  MA'n  ana'pAmAgi  m'nnA'.,  a  kwipyadtcike'kane'tAmani 
tatA'gki',  ni'nA  a'kwipyadtcimenwimInawane'tAmani  kago''1'. 
25  NemAmI'cI/'ape'e'.  Aiya'pi'tcina/'megu  nemA'ml'ci'1'.  Inidtca'- 
'megu  a'ca'wiwadtc1'.  A'ckutana''siwAn  a'ckimene'tAmikAnPna'- 
wadtcin  a'mAmato'mowadtci'.  Na'kA/dtc  aya'cimega/pe'e  yo'we 
tA'ci  nlml'wadtcini  kA'nawIn  A'ta'wwi'. 


Nl'atotAdtca  In  anetu'namudtcime'to'dtci  kaka'tonatA  me'to'sane'- 
30niwAnni\  Wata'sawAga  megu  yo'we  i'n  a''cawitA'.  MAniga'  anetu'- 
namudtc  A'ckidtca''megu  aya'ci'megutA'cinl'minidtc1':  'A'o',  'a'o'! 
Nimigu'  i'kwatige',  u'ckinawatige'!  Ini'ku'  a'cikl'ci'menAgwe 
mene'tAmi  kl'pyadtcimAni'ina'inAno'kyatA  keke'te'sI'menannA'. 
Nimigu'!  Pemate'siweniku'  I'na'  A'ta'wwi'.  Nlmi'kA'muo-- 
35  wanA  mA'ni  mAma'tonmni  pemate'siweniku''  ina'i  wl’u'- 
tenAmwA'.  Nimigu'  i'kwatige',  u'ckinawatige'.  “O'  I'niku'/ 
wl'i'cita'awAgi'ku'i  keke'te'sl'menanAni  katemina'watcigki'.  ‘  A'cki- 
'ckl'wa'ugkwA'  ’  anatiinA  kwIye'nA  wI'menwa'netAmwA'.  'O' 
ke'tenA'ku'i  pema/te'siweni  tAnatotAma'tlgwani  wl'nA  no^tc1'. 
40  Ai'ya'kowi  kl'pyadtCitA'cI''kAgA  mAmato'monAni  o'  na'kA'dtc  aylgi 
makw anematcig  uwidtcato'wawa'i  manetowa'i  nemp'so'a'1',  ayl'gi 
tca'g  anago'mAgigki',  wl'nA  no^tc1',  'o'  ayl'gi  maVgi  mAmi'tomo- 
ni  kl' py a dtcinAn a 'ine dtcat Amaga tcigiga ' '  aylgi  ta'piAt  awAtenAma'- 
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also.  If  any  one  at  all  wishes  to  worship  this  way,  at  the  very  time 
he  is  about  to  speak  he  should  first  stop  to  give  the  Spirit  of  Fire  a 
smoke.  At  the  time  the  ceremonial  attendants  have  made  (the  food) 
boil,  then  he  should  begin  to  speak:  ‘  Now,  Spirit  of  Fire,  I  burn  this 
tobacco  for  you.  Verily,  there  is  no  place  where  you  are  not  heard. 
Such  is  your  reputation.  I  pray  that  you  will  tell  it  uprightly  for 
me.  Verily,  you  must  truthfully  tell  how  I  worship/  he  says  to  the 
Spirit  of  Fire;  ‘and  I  likewise  make  the  One-who-lies-with-his-cye- 
looking-through-in-the-smoke-hole  first  smoke  my  tobacco/  he  says 
to  him,  ‘yea,  this  is  what  I  say  to  him/  he  says  to  him.  Then  he 
asks  of  him  that  he  live  long  and  that  he  be  given  one  slice  in  return 
(i.  e.,  victory  over  the  enemy).”  That  is  how  he  who  was  first 
blessed  was  instructed  by  that  old  man.  That  is  all  he  was  told  by 
him  at  that  time. 

I  shall  likewise  relate  (what  happened)  subsequently.  That  little 
(stone)  buffalo  is  not  (fully)  constructed.  He  is  painted  in  a  very 
spotted  manner.  When  they  talk  about  him  he  is  held  upside  down. 
Some  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he  (the  stone  buffalo)  is  completely 
constructed.  Yet  it  is  not  so.  This  is  how  that  buffalo  is:  Two  feet 
are  broken  off.  Now  there  are  two  (remaining).  When  the  four 
legs  are  broken  off,  that  will  be  as  far  as  this  earth  exists,  I  have  often 
heard  those  who  take  care  of  it  say,  and  (it  has  been  so)  from  the 
time  when  the  one  blessed  died  down  to  the  present.  That  is  all. 
This  is  how  I  observed  them,  (this  is)  as  far  as  I  know  about  it,  (this 
is)  when  I  first  began  to  carefully  consider  anything.  I  used  to  serve 
as  a  ceremonial  attendant.  Only  once  in  a  while  did  I  serve  as  a 
ceremonial  attendant.  That  verily  is  what  they  did.  They  prayed 
to  the  Spirit  of  Fire  the  very  first  when  they  worshipped.  And  while 
they  were  still  dancing  there,  there  was  a  prayer. 

Verily,  I  shall  now  relate  how  the  one  who  as  if  directs  the  people 
makes  his  speech.  Formerly  it  was  a  warrior  who  did  this.  This  is 
what  he  says  while  they  are  still  dancing  for  the  first  time:  “Hello, 
hello!  Dance  women,  youths!  That  is  exactly  how  our  venerable 
man  who  first  performed  this  (ceremony)  urged  us.  Dance!  There 
is  life  there.  WTioever  dances  for  this  religion  shall  truly  obtain  (long) 
life  from  it.  Dance,  women,  youths.  ‘Oh  that  is  surely  so/  our  old 
people  will  think  and  those  who  blessed  them.4  Whoever  is  called 
‘Muddy-Body’  will  approve  of  it.  Oh  they  surely  must  have  told 
each  other  that  there  was  life  (in  it),  so  be  it.  He  who  concerned 
himself  in  the  distant  past  with  the  religions  and  those  who  remember 
the  little  buffaloes  who  are  their  guardian  spirits,  also  all  to  whom  I 
am  related,  so  be  it;  also  those  who  have  taken  care  of  the  religion 
down  to  the  present  time — if  you  please  the  ones  who  furnished  this 


*  The  sense,  even  if  rendered  rather  freely. 
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wutcigi  mA/ni  ki'ganon  ayi'gi  pema'te'siweni  ki'inane'megogkl 
a/'inadtcip  inani  nimi'nidtci'i',  “'o'  AnA'sa/'kA  pwawimiwe'kwa'- 
'tawagw  anoka/'na'sutA'.  Ini'ku'i  wi'i'cita/'awAgi  mamatometcigi 


wi'nA  no^tc1'.  'O'  mA'nA  na/'kA',  wi'nA  nd'dtc‘',  mama'tomutA\ 
5 wi'nA  n5'dtc*';  'o'  i'ni  wi'ine''tagudtci  mamato'madtci'i'J  wi'nA 
nd^tc1'.  'O'  a''citAmidtca/'  winwawA  nenu'so'gki',  wi'nA  no^tc*', 
na/'ina'  I'pA'ta' tcigawa te ' ,  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  wi’me'kwinawa''sowAgki', 


wi'nA  no^tc1'.  '0'mAnidtca'' 


wi'i'ci'geniwv 


No'ci''semAgki\ 


wi'nA  no^tc1',  a'citAmidtca'',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  m'napa'ku’kwa'- 


lOwawAgi  negu'twapyag  a'mAnatapyagA'tenigki',  wi'nA  no^tc1'. 
Na''kA',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  wi'kitA'cipwawimane'cigwaga'pawa- 
dtci  na/'ina',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  a'mAne'sdwA'kya'seto'nigwan 
u'tA'kimi  ma'net5wwA',  wi'nA  no'dtcr.  Kinagwi  winwa'wA 


wi'kitA'ciniami'capA'tci''towadtc  uwi'yawaw¥i',  wi'nA  no^tc1'. 


15Na/'kA',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  a'cowA''kAmigi  kiwate'ci  kAnotAma'- 
gugwiin  u'to'kimi  mA'ni  nanotAdtca'  wi'A'kwita/'anPtc*',  wi'nA 
no^tc1'.  Tcagi  no'dtc  a'nAto'ta'sudtci  mama'tomutA',  wi'nA 
no^tc1'.  'O'  ayi'gki',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  mA'ni  wi'nA  no^tc*',  mAma/- 
tornoni  nana'inedtcalA'magatA',  ayi'gki',  wi'nA  nd^tc1',  ayi'gki', 
20  wi'nA  no^tc1',  negu'ti  wi’inanemegudtci  nenu'so''1',  wi'nA 
no^tc1'.  Na/'kA,  wi'nA  no^tc1',  a''citAmi,  wi'nA  no^tc1',  ma'A'g 
i''kwawAgi  wi'n  ayi'gi  winwa'wA  me'to'saneni'wiweni  wi'inaneme'- 
gowadtci  mamatoma'wadtci'i',  wi'nA  no^tc*'.”  I'n  anetu'namudtc 
ini  na/’ina'  a'ni'minidtci  na/'ina'. 

25  Ka'5'ni  na'kA/dtc  anA'piwadtci  tatA'gi  kutAgA'gi  nanu'swA'- 
'ckwa'Ag  ayawinA''ckwawadtci  tatA'gki',  plti'g  anA'piwadtc‘', 
kii'kinawatA'pitcigi  tatA'gi  na/'k  anA'piwadtci'.  AnA'piwadtci 
mA'n  aiyo''  netA'nepya'A  na'kugatcigiga'i  na'kA/dtc  a'ci/'sowadtci', 
mAmi''ci'Agiga'i  tcagi'megu  kiga'nutcigiga'  a/'cikegi  tatA'gi  piti'gke', 
30  a'ne'mA'sudtciga'i  nenu'so''  a'ko'tawigki',  a'tAne''sowadtci  kigii/nugig 
Anemo'Agki'. 


I'n  a/'cikegi  tatA'gi  piti'gke\ 


Pe'  k  aiyo'  kao'ni  na'kA/dtci  wa- 


dtcimo''kA'Ag  u'dtcinaw  a'cigwa'gapadtci  nenu'so'A  ma'A'gi  mAmi'- 
'ci'Agi  me'ce'megu  ne''ki  me'cemegonA  kiwi'ca'wiwAg  ina'1'. 
35  Piti'ge  keta'gAneg  u'dtcinaw  a'ne'mA'sudtci  wAnAtaga'  ina'' 


m  a  nemA  sudtcm  i  nA  nenu  so' 


A  tawi  tatA  gkl  .  Tcawine''k  _ _ 

Ka'o'ni  me't5'dtci  wadtcimo''kA'Agi  tci'tApitA  makwi'so'A  nanu- 

?  i  A  t  IT  '  ,  _  n  .  n  ..  . 


so'  i  sutA  .  Me  todtci'tatAg  ina  katA'kyii'pitcigi  ne'nu'sogi  mane'- 

-  rwrr  A  n*  k  1  *  I  i  1  i  i-  i  -  ~  / r  Hi  .  k.  !  1  •  •  '  j  •/  •  j  i  • 


tOWAg 


40  ini'n1 


_  —  A  o 

Inini'  tatAgi  napApi'tAmawa'wadtcini  ka'tApi'nidtcin 
I'ni  wadtcinA'piwadtci  ka'kinawatA'pitcigki'.  I'ni  wi- 
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gens  festival,  they  will  bless  you  with  (long)  life,”  is,  it  is  said,  what 
he  (the  warrior)  said  to  the  dancers,  “oh  it  is  very  good  if  you  pay 
attention  to  the  one  who  is  employed  (to  give  the  speech).  That 
truly  those  worshipped  will  think,  so  he  it.  And  he  who  worships,  so 
be  it,  he  will  be  heard  by  those  he  worships,  so  he  it.  Oh,  verily,  in 
return  if  they,  the  buffaloes,  so  he  it,  light  their  pipes  at  the  time,  so 
be  it,  they  will  be  mindful  thereby,  so  be  it.  Oh,  this  is  truly  how  it 
will  be.  Verily,  in  return,  so  he  it.  I  shall  obtain  for  my  grand¬ 
children  one  slice,  the  choicest  bit,5  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  they  will 
not  stand  around  shamefacedly,  so  be  it,  when  the  manitou,  so  be  it, 
sends  war  on  his  land,  so  be  it.  They  shall  adorn  themselves  joy- 
ously,  so  be  it.  And,  so  he  it,  if  anyone  whosoever  in  the  land  across 
the  water  individually  speaks  against  this  land  (of  the  manitou)  his 
thought  will  end  prematurely.  That  is  what  all,  so  be  it,  who  wor¬ 
ship,  so  be  it,  ask.  Oh,  also,  so  be  it,  he  who  takes  care  of  (this) 
religion,  so  be  it,  he  also,  so  be  it,  is  one  person  who  will  be  blessed 
by  the  buffaloes,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  in  turn  these  women  shall 
also  be  granted  life  and  to  live  long  by  those  whom  they  worship.” 
That  is  what  he  says  in  his  speech  when  they  are  dancing. 


And  also  how  the  others  are  seated,  a  member  of  the  buffalo 
society  or  members  of  different  societies,  how  they  are  seated  inside, 
and  how  those  whose  places  are  well-known.  I  am  (about)  to  write 
(draw)  how  they  sit — (the  women)  who  hum  and  their  gentes,  the 
ceremonial  attendants,  and  all  those  giving  the  gens  festival,  and 
how  it  is  inside  (the  lodge),  where  the  little  (stone)  buffalo  stands 
(where  the  fire  is)  at  the  end  of  the  long  wickiup,  where  the  dogs  are 
cooked  at  the  gens  festival.8 

That  perhaps  is  how  it  is  inside.  Here  in  the  eastern  direction, 
toward  which  the  little  (stone)  buffalo  is  facing,  these  ceremonial 
attendants  do  as  they  are  inclined.  Inside,  in  the  direction  of  the 
center  pole  where  (the  stone  buffalo)  stands,  there  is  a  little  ridge  of 
earth.  In  the  middle  of  this  is  where  that  little  buffalo  stands.  And 
it  seems  as  if  the  one  seated6  7  in  the  east  belonged  to  the  Bear  gens 
and  belonged  to  the  Buffalo  society.8  In  a  way  it  is  as  if  the  mani- 
tous,  the  buffaloes  who  have  fixed  places,  were  there.  They  in  a  way 
represent  the  (buffalo)  who  sits  fixedly.  That  is  why  they  whose 


6  The  whole  is  symbolical.  The  leaders  of  the  enemy  are  meant. 

6  Unfortunately  the  drawing  is  too  indistinct  to  be  reproduced.  A  copy  (with  a  few  trivial  modifica¬ 
tions)  is  substituted;  see  Figure  2,  p.  517.  According  to  Harry  Lincoln,  the  PAgA'gAmawa'AgJ'i'  men,  etc., 
to-day  do  not  occupy  the  places  shown;  but  the  women,  smokers,  and  ceremonial  attendants  do.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  given  above,  p.  502. 

7  Plural  in  meaning. 

8  Literally,  those  who  are  named  after  the  buffalo.  • 
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'inA'piwa^c  a' cikc' kA ' a 'mawu dtci  nA'cawai'ye  mA'wawi/'so’Agki\ 
A'gwi  wi'senlVa^cin111',  me'to/dtci'megu  tatA'gi  klga/nowAgki'. 
Kao'n  wadtcinawA/tkwanigi  watA'pitcigi  ka'ca'ugimawi/'sutcigki'. 
Ka'o'ni  tatA'gi  wadtcinawA/'kwanigi  ka,tApi/nidtci'i  manetowa' 
5  Ink'i  tatA'gi  napApi'tAma'wadtci\i  na/'kanig  Ini  kutAga''  aylgi'- 
megu.  Me'to'dtc  k'kwawAgi  maneto'wa'i  napApi'tAma'watcigi 
ka'tcigitA'megu  i'kwa'wA  pwawi'sagidtca'witcig  Ini'g  Ini  kegye- 
'tcitepAgi'  tatAgki'.  Ka'o'ni  na'kA/dtci  wadtcijiAgi'ci/monigki'. 
A'sl'gakegi  pAgA'Amawi''sutcig  aya'tA/gowadtc  utApI'nwawawwi'. 
10  I^kwawAgi  kl'cko'i''kwawAgki'.  WadtcinawA/'kwanig  u'dtcinawe 
watA/piwadtc1'.  Ka'o'ni  na''kA  wadtcike'sl'yanigki\  A'slga/genigi 


>  nl'gamt  i  kwa'wwA'.  A'tcItApidtci'. 

*x/  * 


Ka'o'ni 


na''ina' 


na 


mene'ta'mApiw  i'kwawwA' 

A'ke'kinawa'tApidtc1'.  0'ckA/'ci'kwawA. 

a  tcI'tApidtci  wamigo/'i'sutA'.  Nanu'swA/'ckwatcigiga/'megu  kegi- 
15  me'simego'nigi  pamike'kinawatA'pitcigki'.  I'n  a''cikegki'  Ka'o'ni 
na''lvA  wadtcimo''kA'Ao-ki'.  A'sl'gakegi  na'kA'dtc  "’a'tci'tApidtci 

'kwa'wwA\  Na/'kA  na''kugat 
I  n  anA'piwadtci  plti'g  a'kl'ganug  aiyo''1'. 


wadtcimo/'kA'Agki' 

O 

ma/'kwi'sutA  nanu/'swA'ckwa' 
6 '  ckA '  ci '  kwaw  wA ' . 


« 
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places  are  well-known  sit  so.  They  will  sit  as  was  determined  long 
ago  for  them  by  the  Wolf  gens.  They  do  not  eat;  they  in  a  way  as 
if  celebrate  the  gens  festival.  And  those  who  are  seated  on  the  south 
side  are  the  Kindly  Chiefs.  Now  they  in  a  way  represent  the  mani- 
tous  who  sit  fixedly  and  also  others.  It  seems  as  if  women  imper¬ 
sonating  the  manitous  were  well  on  in  years,  those  who  ceased  to 
have  catamenial  flows,  in  a  way  important  women.  And  now 
(regarding)  the  west  (side).  In  the  corner  those  named  after  the 
Ringed  Perch  (?)  have  their  seats  thickly  together  (?).  The  women 
are  Kl'cko'Agki'.  They  sit  toward  the  south  (i.  e.,  southwest  corner). 
And  also  (regarding)  the  north  (side).  In  the  corner  a  woman,  the 


2 

Fig.  2. — Ground  plan  of  the  bark  house  in  which  the  ceremony  takes  place. 

The  explanations  given  in  the  current  syllabary  are  transcribed  phonetically  and  translated. 
1.  Wadtcim6'kA’Agki*  east.  2.  WadtcinawA'kwagki'  south.  3.  WadteipAgi'cimugki'  west.  4. 
Wadtcike'siyagki' north.  5.  A'ckutawwi<  fire.  6.  A'nemA’sudtci  nenu'so'A' where  the  little  buffalo  stands. 
7.  AtAma'Agk‘' smokers.  8.  MAmi'ci'Agki' ceremonial  attendants.  9.  Kiganutcigki'  those  celebrating  the 
gens  festival.  10.  NimitcigineniwAgima'Agki' these  are  men  dancers.  11.  I'kwawAgi  mmitcigki' women 
who  dance.  12.  I'kwawA  niganit*'  the  leading  woman.  13.  I'kwawA  na'kugatA'  a  woman  who  hums. 
14.  Na'kuwatAi'kwawAawoman  who  hums.  15.  Nanu'swA'ckwa'Aa'tcitApidtciwamigd'A' where  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Thunder  (Feathered)  gens  sits  who  belongs  to  the  Buffalo  society.  16.  Nanu'swA'ckwa'A 
a'tcitApidtci  ma'kwi'sut*'  where  a  member  of  the  Bear  gens  sits  who  belongs  to  the  Buffalo  society, 
17.  Ka'cawi'ugimawi'sut*' one  belonging  to  the  Kindly  Chief  gens.  18.  PAgA'Amawi'sutA' one  belonging 
to  the  Ringed  Perch  (?)  gens. 

leading  woman,  sits  in  front  of  (the  others).  That  is  where  she  sits 
down.  She  is  an  impersonator.  She  is  an  0'ckA'cA'  [To’kannA'] 
woman.  And  she  who  sits  there  at  the  time  is  a  member  of  the 
Feathered  gens.  All  those  whose  places  are  well  known  belong  to 
the  Buffalo  society.  That  is  how  it  is.  And,  moreover,  (how  it  is) 
on  the  east  (side).  A  woman  likewise  sits  in  the  corner  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Bear  gens  (and  also)  who  is  a  member  of  the  Buffalo 
society.  And  (this  same  woman)  who  hums  is  an  0'ckA'cA'  [To- 
'kannA']  woman.  That  is  how  they  sit  within  when  a  gens  festival  is 
held  here. 
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Na'kA/dtci  na/'ina'  a  A'ckipa/'kenedtc  aUAgA/mowadtci  klga/- 
nutcigki'.  MA'niga'  a'cina/gawadtc  atA'cki/meguwapiki'ganugk1'. 
MamaiyA'tatAg  a'api/'ckunedtci  na/'ina'i  nenu'so''  a'nAna'igapa'- 
wi'edtci'.  MAmk'ci'Aga'  m'ganlt.  api/'ckunatA'.  A'pena^ci'megu 
5  mAmi/'ci'Agi  nana'I'kAnia/'gatcigki'.  MAniga/'  ayl'gi  nAgA'mona'1': 


Mo'klyani  md'klyani  na; 

MS'kiyani  mo'klyani  na; 

A'wi'mo,'kIyani  mo,'k!yani; 

A'wl'mo'  'kivani. 

10  Ka'5'ni  pa'si/gki': 

Pa''klyani  pa/'klyani; 

A'wl'pa'kiyani; 

Pa/'klyani; 

Awi'pa/'klyani. 

15  A''ci'segki.  Kl'caiyog  inini  Adtca/'megu  a'api/'ckunadtci  mAmi- 
'ci''A',  na'kA/dtc  a'tA'ciwadtci/megu  klga/nutcig  a'sA'kAAma'wawa- 
dtci\  Na/'ina'i  kl '  cigap awi ' ' eme dtci  tca/wine'k  a'tetepu/'sawadtc 
a'sA'kA<Ama/wawadtc  Ini'ni  nenu/'s6'AnIli'.  A'ca/wiwadtci  na/pe'6'. 
Kl'cmemA''swi'edtc  In  a'wapino/'swawadtci'.  NawA/dtci  kl'cino'swa 

20wa/dtc  In  Adtca/'megu  na/'k  a'sA'kA'Ama'wawadtc  a'nemA'so/'ini- 
dtc1'.  Kl'citcagi'sA'kA'Amawa/wadtcIni  na'kA/dtci  klga/nutcigki', 
ka'o'ni  mAml'ck'  a'Ano/'kanedtci'  sagi/dtc  i'c  a'wItA/mawadtci' 
sagi/dtc  awi/nidtci‘i'.  lyama''  tatA'gi  pyadtci'ca'wiwadtc  aya'ima- 
mawA'se'towadtc1'.  Ca'ckipa'pe'e  nowi'wA  mAml'cI''  a'kwago'- 

25'otAgki.  MAnipa/pe'e  klwetu/namudtci',  “ A'pi'tcidtci'megu'  sA'kA- 
'A'mawu'ku  keme'come/'senannA'.”  Inapipa/pe'e  me'to'sane'ni- 
wAgki'  “KetApenoVmwawAgi  pyane/'ku  wl' s  a ' kA’Ama' wawAg ki ' / ’ 
a'inedtcipa/pe'e  me'to'sane'niwAgki',  “pemate'siweni'ku'  aiyo'' 
A'ta'wwiV’  'inapipa/pe'e'.  Inidtca/'megu  ke'te'n  a'ca,wiwadtci'. 

30  Inina'  Inu/gidtca'  mA'ni'  ca'cki'megu  anemi'cipya  Vadtcini'  sA'kA- 
'Ama'wawAgki'.  A'gwi  ma/mA'kadtci  klwi'adtcimo/'edtcini  me'tosa- 


ne'niwAgki' 


Tetepu'sapi'ga'  a '  s  A '  k  a  '  a  An  awn  d  t  c 


knA 


nenu  so 


/'A 


Ki'citcagi'sA'kA<Ama/wudtcini  na''k  AwapinAgA,mowadtci'.  Mene- 
'tami'segkmegu  nA'gAmon  a/'ci'segk1': 


Yu'tapA'A  A''kiyu. 
Nemlyu'tapA'A  A''klyu. 
Nemlyu'tapA'A  A''klyu. 
Nemlyu'tapA'A  A'kiyunemi. 
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Moreover,  at  the  time  when  (the  wickiup)  is  opened  up,  those 
celebrating  the  gens  festival  sing.  Now  this  is  how  they  sing  when 
the  gens  festival  is  first  begun.  It  is  probably  early  in  the  morning 
when  the  little  (stone)  buffalo  is  uncovered  and  made  to  stand  in  its 
proper  (place).  Now  the  leading  ceremonial  attendant  is  he  who 
unties  it.  The  ceremonial  attendants  are  always  those  who  attend 
to  (this).  Now  this  little  song  is  used: 

Appearing,  appearing  am  I ; 

Appearing,  appearing  am  I; 

I  am  about  to  appear,  appear; 

I  am  about  to  appear.9 

And  the  other  half  is : 

I  am  unveiled,  I  am  unveiled; 

I  am  about  to  be  unveiled; 

I  am  unveiled; 

I  am  about  to  be  unveiled.10 

That  is  how  (the  song)  goes.  After  (this  song)  is  used  then  the 
ceremonial  attendant  first  unties  it,  and  as  many  as  are  celebrating 
the  gens  festival  make  an  offering  of  (tobacco)  to  it.  At  the  time 
when  it  is  made  to  stand  in  the  center  they  walk  in  a  circle  (about  it), 
making  an  offering  (of  tobacco)  to  that  little  buffalo.  That  is  what 
they  are  accustomed  to  do.  After  it  has  been  made  to  stand  up, 
then  they  begin  to  fumigate  it.  After  they  fumigate  it,  then  for  the 
first  time  they  again  make  offerings  (of  tobacco)  to  it  where  it  is 
standing.  Again,  after  all  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival  have 
made  offerings  (of  tobacco)  to  it,  then  a  ceremonial  attendant  is 
sent  outside  to  tell  those  who  are  outside  (to  come  in  and  make 
their  offering) .  That,  it  is  likely,  is  what  they  used  to  do  while  they 
were  living  in  villages.  Only  the  ceremonial  attendant  usually  went 
outside  when  he  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  This  is  what  he 
would  go  about  saying,  “  Make  an  offering  (of  tobacco)  to  our  grand¬ 
father.”  The  people  would  be  told  that.  “  Bring  your  children  so 
they  may  make  an  offering  (of  tobacco),”  the  people  would  be  told, 
‘‘life  is  here,”  they  would  be  told.  That  is  surely  what  they  did. 
To-day,  at  the  present  time,  they  merely  make  offerings  (of  tobacco) 
to  (the  little  stone  buffalo)  as  they  continue  to  come.  They  in  no 
way  go  around  telling  the  people.  They  walk  around  in  a  circle  and 
make  offerings  (of  tobacco)  to  that  little  buffalo.  After  all  have 
made  offerings  (of  tobacco)  to  him,  they  again  begin  to  sing.  This 
is  how  the  first  song  goes : 

(Merely  syllables.) 


»  It  is  as  if  the  little  buffalo  were  talking,  saying,  “I  appeared,  uncovered.” 

10  The  other  half  is  a  kind  of  a  chorus.  That  is,  the  songs  given  in  the  text  are  given  in  abbreviated  form, 
not  exactly  as  sung.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  written  songs  from  being  too  long. 
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I'ni  mene'tami'segi  nA'gAmonP 


Kao'n  anato'tatagi  mA'ni 
ki'  “  Inivap  In  a’mAtato'mo- 
A/'inedtci  tatA'gi  katemina/gatcigi  nenu'sd'gki'.  Ini'ni 


nA'gAmoni  me'to'dtcip  a'a'dtcimug  , 
yao-ke'.” 


tatA'gi  wa'dtci  mene'ta'mi'segini nA'gAmon111'.  Ka'o'ni  kutAgi  nft'kA 
5  nA'gAmonni',  nl'co'nAmeg  a'ta'gki\  Na/'k  a/'ci'segi  nI'A'nepya'A'. 

Yugona  anu'sogi  Ite'pi. 

Yonwawi  lyugoni  'anu'sogi  utane'nonwawi'i. 

Tni  na'kA  me'to'dtc  a'a'dtcimugki',  “Nenu'so'g  utA'pmwagi 
nI'tcItA'pipennA'”  i'ciwapi'tatAgki'.  Na/'kA  mA'ni  nA'gAinon  a'a- 
10  dtci'mo'edtci',  “  Nl'tcItA'pipenA  ketA'pinwagkiV’  a/'inedtci  tatA'gki'. 
Na/'kani  ka'o'ni  ne'so'nAmeg  a'ta'gi  na'kA'dtci  nA'gAmon111': 

Ke'tawlni  'o'ni  a'ketawlni  'ona/'e  ke'tawlni  'ona''e. 

Ini  na/'kA  negu'ti  ka'o'n  a/'ci'segki'.  Me'to'dtci  na/'kA  tawa'- 
'igAn  a'adtci'mo'edtc  a  AnwaVaudtc‘'.  I'ni  na''kan  i'ciwapi  me'to- 
15  dtci'  tatAgi  kiigo'  wi'pwawi'i''cawidtc  anwawa'wa'tanin  A'’ku'kdnn1'. 
I'ni  wa'dtc  Ina''  A'tagi  nA'gAmon111'. 

Ka'o'ni  na/'kA  kutA'gi  nA'gAmon111': 

Yo  newiwinegi,  yo  newiwinegi; 

Y5  newiwinegi,  y5  newiwinegi; 

20  Xvo  mAna  nemA'sota  newiwinegi. 

I'ni  na/'kA  kutA'g  a/'ci'segki'.  A'a'dtcimug  a'nenu''swikl'ganugki\ 


Ka'o'ni  na''kA  kutA'gi  na''kA': 

Nanomiga'pawAgi; 

N  anomiga'pawAgi ; 

25  AnanomigapawAgi; 

Nanomiga'pawAgi; 

Yo  newi'winAgi; 
AnanomigapawAgi. 


Ka'o'ni  pa'si'gki': 

3q  Ku'ku'kuga'pawAgi; 

Ku'ku'kiga'pawAgi; 
Ku'ku'kiga'pawAgi; 
Ku'ku'kiga'pawAgi  * e 
Y5  newi'winAgi; 

35  Ku'ku'kiga'pawAgi  'e; 

Ku'ku'kiga'pawAgi  'e. 


I'ni  na/'kA  kutA'g  a/'ci'segi  nA'gAmon111'.  Me'to'dtc  uwI'winAg 
a'a'dtcimedtc  a'ml'ckawe''siwadtc1'.  PA'gAmet  u'wlya'  Ini'  uwi'- 
wlna'i  ke'  tci'megupopo'ke dtca '  'una'A' .  Inin  i'ciwapi' senwimegoni 

40  nAgA'mona'1'. 


Ka'o'ni  na''kA  kutA'g  Ina''  a'titgki': 

Kemenanimene  ke'te'nA  ke'tena'e  a'kananawlni  nl'a; 
Kemenanimene  ke'tena'e  a'kAnonani  nlna'a. 
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That  is  how  the  first  song  goes.  Now  when  this  song  is  recited, 
it  is  the  same  as  if  “At  last  we  are  going  to  worship”  were  said. 
That,  in  a  way,  is  what  the  buffaloes  who  bestow  blessings  are  told. 
That,  in  a  way,  is  why  the  song  is  put  in  first.  And  there  is  another 
song  which  is  the  second.  I  will  also  write  how  it  goes. 

The  buffaloes  thither, 

The  buffaloes  in  their  places.11 

Again  it  was  as  if  in  a  way  said,  “We  are  going  to  sit  down  in  the 
buffaloes’  places.”  And  they  (the  buffaloes)  are  in  a  way  told  by 
this  song,  “We  are  going  to  sit  down  in  your  places.” 

And  then  also  the  third  song  is: 

I  am  drumming  you,  I  am  drumming  you  (?) 

That  is  how  another  one  goes.  It  again  is  as  if  the  drum  were 
spoken  to  when  beaten.  And  also  it  is  in  a  way  so  that  nothing 
may  happen  to  the  drummer  (whenever  it  is  beaten).  That  is  why 
the  song  occurs  in  that  place. 

And  (here  is)  another  song: 

Yo,  on  my  horn,  yo,  on  my  horn; 

Yo,  on  my  horn,  yo,  on  my  horn; 

This  one  who  stands  on  my  horn. 

That  is  how  another  one  is.  That  a  buffalo  gens  festival  is  being 
held,  is  told. 

And  (here  is)  likewise  another : 

They  stand  and  shake; 

They  stand  and  shake; 

They  stand  and  shake; 

They  stand  and  shake; 

Yo,  my  horns; 

They  stand  and  shake. 

And  the  other  half  (is) : 

They  turn  themselves  around; 

They  turn  themselves  around; 

They  turn  themselves  around; 

They  turn  themselves  around; 

Y5,  my  horns; 

They  turn  themselves  around; 

They  turn  themselves  around. 

That  also  is  how  another  song  goes.  It  is  as  if  to  tell  of  the  power 
(of  the  buffaloes’)  horns.  If  any  one  is  struck  by  those  horns,  he 
would  be  terribly  pierced  through  the  belly.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
that  little  song. 

And  again  another  one  comes  in  there: 

I  like  you  (?)  surely,  surely  when  I  speak  (?)  to  you; 

I  like  you  (?)  surely  when  I  speak  to  you. 


n  The  people  represent  the  buffaloes. 

3599°— 25t - 34 
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KaVni  pa'si'gi  na''k  a'wa/pi'segk1': 

Kemenanimene  ke'tena'i  a'kIyu''sayAni  kina'a; 

Kemenamimene  ke'teni'i  a'klyuvaiyAni  kina'a. 

Ka'o'ni  na/'kan  ina''  a  tagki'.  A'ciwapk'seg  Ini  kA'nawIni  tatAr- 
5gki'.  Me'to'dtci  nA'cawai/ye'  “Kemenawanenema''  nl'nA  wl'wlta/- 
menani  kIyu''sayAnneV’  i'ci'senwi'  tatAgk1'.  “NAtupAnige  tatAgi 
kemenwanemene  wl 'klwiwlta 'menan  ni '  /  ’  i'ci'senwi'  tatAgkl  . 

Ka'o'ni  kutA'gi  na'kA,dtc  Ina''  a'tagk1': 

Nenu'sS'Agi  klte'powa'sA  mA'ni  A''kiye; 

10  Nenu'so'Agi  kltepowa'sA  mA'ni  Ar'kiye. 

Fni  ka'o'ni  wl'nl/miwadtci'.  Na/'k  a'kA'nakA'nawidtci  nawA/dtci 
no'mAga'e  kakA'ndtAgkA' :  “Na'i';  tcag  anagome'nAgowe  nenltigke', 
klnwa/wAga'  i''kwatigke' !  A'ci'cike'nugwani  kekete'sl'menan  a'cikl- 
'ci/megudtci  katemina/gudtci'i  wi'nanI'miyAgkwe'.  Kl'nImipenAdtca/' 
15  i''kwatigke',  u'ckina'watigke' !  Kepemate'siweni'kui  tAnato'tataw 
u'wlya'  Alpena  dtci  nI'miteY’  a'i/'ketudtc1'.  Kl'clni'ketudtci',  “  Na'i', 
ku'ku'ki'ka/dtcigannuV’  a/'inedtci  nI'ganItA'.  A'ku'ku'kl'ka'dtciga- 
dtci'.  Kutwa'ci'gA  tA;'ciwAgi  ku'ku'kl'kadtci'gatcigki'.  I'n  a'ca'wi- 
wadtci  na/'ina'  a'A'ckinI/miwadtci'.  A'meno'kAmk'inigi  ta'tApAgo'ni 
20  'u'' tap  wag  a'A^tOwaktc1',  ka'o'ni  o'sowanA'go'An  a’o'sowanA'gwiwa- 
dtci'.  Ta'tApAgd'n  Inini  wadtcitAgwi'genigi  me'to'dtci  tatA'g 
a'menO'kA'minig  a'adtci'mowadtc  amAmato'mowa^c1'. 

Ka'o'ni  na/'k  a'sinlgadtci'gawadtci  tete'pi  nyawe'nw  ayl'gi  me'to'- 
dtci  ka'kinawatApi'nidtci'i  maneto'wa'  a'wItAma'wawaktc1'.  Kao'- 
25  ni  na'kA/dtci  tcAtcawi'a/pe  mAn  a'tAgwa'ginig  a'nlmi'tci'gawadtc  ayl- 
gimega'pe'e  me/'sa'kwAni  nemAnawAgi'  sip w a  g a  n  A  n  i ' m e g u  tA'gw 
a'nl'penigki'.  A'adtci'mowadtc  i'ciwapi'  tatAgi  nlpeni'se'niwen 
a'pAga/'towadtc1'.  I'n  a'ca/wiwadtci'.  Ka'o'n  a'wape'gawaktc1'. 
A''aiyogi  nA'gAmonni';  mene'tami'segi  nA'gAmon  a'nl'miwadtc1' : 

gQ  Nanapi'tA'mSnani  nanapi'tA'rnonani; 

Ananapi'tA'monani,  nanapi'tA'rnonani; 

Yo  ku'i  nenu'sogi  ayawino'wawadtci  Ini  ino'wayani; 

N anapi't Amonani,  nanapi  't  a'  monani. 


a/'ci'segi 


nA  gAmon1 


I'ni  me'ne'tAm  a'yowadtci  pA'si'ki'g 
35  A'co'wi  nl'A'nepya'A  pA/'si'kIgki'; 

NAnapi'tA'monegi  nAnapi'tA'nmnegi; 

Yo  ku'i  neniwA'gi  ayawino'wawadtci  I'ni  ano'wayani; 

NAnapi'tA'monani. 

I'n  a'mi'ta'  Adtca/'megu.  Ini  kl'cai'ydgini  negu'ti  tatA'gi  pe''k 
40  a'kwa/pyayagki'.  Ka'o'ni  nami'ta''  na'kA  kutA'gi  m'co'nAmeg 
ayo'gki';  na/'k  a'katA''Amegk1' : 

Nenu'sogi  kaglwigapa'wi'Agi  wlnA; 

Nenu'sogi  kaglwigapa'wi'Agi  wI'iia; 

Nenu'sogi  kaglwigapa'wi'Agi  wl'nA. 
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And  the  other  half  starts : 

I  like  you  surely  when  you  walk  about; 

I  like  you  surely  when  you  walk  about. 

And  that  (song)  likewise  belongs  there.  In  meaning  it  is  a  prayer 
in  measure.  It  runs  as  if  (it  were  said)  a  long  time  ago,  “  I  like  to 
accompany  you  when  you  walk  about.”  In  a  way  the  sense  is, 
“When  there  is  perhaps  a  war,  I  wish  to  accompany  you.” 

And  likewise  another  (song)  belongs  there: 

The  buffaloes  might  council  over  this  earth; 

The  buffaloes  might  council  over  this  earth.12 

Then  they  are  to  dance.  And  the  one  who  speaks  to  it  (the  little 
stone  buffalo)  stops  to  talk  at  length:  “Well,  all  of  you  to  whom  I 
am  related,  men,  and  ye  women!  In  accordance  with  the  way  our 
old  people  were  made  promises  by  those  who  blessed  them,  we  must 
dance  vigorously.  Verily  we  must  dance,  women,  youths.  If  any 
one  always  dances,  his  life  is  surely  spoken  of  there,”  is  what  he 
says.  After  he  says  that,  the  leader  is  told,  “Blow  your  flute.” 
Then  he  blows  his  flute.  Those  who  blow  flutes  are  six  in  number. 
That  is  what  they  do  when  they  first  dance.  In  springtime  they 
place  leaves  at  the  nape  of  their  necks,  and  little  tails  at  the  regular 
place.13  The  reason  leaves  are  also  used  is  that  they  as  if  tell  it  is 
spring  when  they  are  worshipping. 

And  when  they  blow  the  flutes  four  times  in  a  circle  they  as  if  tell 
the  manitous  who  have  well-known  places.  And  sometimes  in  the 
fall  when  they  are  holding  festal  dances,  they  would  stand  up  a 
corn-ear  and  corn-stalk  also  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  harvest. 
Symbolically  they  tell  that  they  are  cooking  the  harvest-crop.  That 
is  what  they  do.  Then  they  begin  to  dance.  A  song  is  used;  when 
they  dance  the  first  song  goes : 

I  wear  around  my  neck  for  you,  I  wear  around  my  neck  for  you; 

I  wear  around  my  neck  for  you,  I  wear  around  my  neck  for  you; 

As  the  buffaloes  bellow,  so  do  I; 

I  wear  around  my  neck  for  you,  I  wear  around  my  neck  for  you. 

That  is  half  of  the  song  which  they  use  first.  I  shall  write  the 
other  half  over  the  page : 

I  wear  around  my  neck  for  you,  I  wear  around  my  neck  for  you; 

As  the  men  say,  so  do  I; 

I  wear  around  my  neck  for  you. 

That  is  what  they  would  (use).  After  that  is  used  is  as  far  as  one 
song  really  goes.  And  another,  the  second  (song)  would  be  used; 
(a  song)  is  again  started: 

I  make  the  buffaloes  stand  around; 

I  make  the  buffaloes  stand  around; 

I  make  the  buffaloes  stand  around. 


12  “  They  might  have  a  little  to  say  about  it,”  is  the  meaning. 

13  Free  translation 
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Ka'o'ni  pa'si'gi  na/'kA': 

Nenu'sogi  kiwanAtaga'wi'Agi  wi'nA; 

Nenu'sSgi  klwanAtaga'wi'Agi  wi'nA. 

Ka'o'ni  na'5kA  kutAgki'.  Na/'k  a''aiyogi  ne'so'nAmeg  a/'tagki': 

5  NAna'wi  na'wi  netA'tawa'  'ope''kwAnegi; 

NAna'wa  nAna'wa  netA'tawa'  'ope''kwAnegi. 

I'ni.  Ka'o'ni  pa'si'gki' : 

NAna'wi  na'wi  netA'tawa  netA''tawani; 

Nanawi  nanawi  nanawi  netA''tawani  tA''tawani. 


10  I'n  Adtca/'megu  ne''swi'.  Ka'5'ni  kutA'gi  na'kA'dtc  a'mi  ta'i 
katA''Amegki'.  Ka'o'ni  na'mi'ta'i  mamedtcina'i  negu't  aiyo'gki': 
Ni'nA  kemlnene,  ni'nA  keminene,  ni'nA  keminene 
KAkAgiwa  nema'gwaiyani; 

Keminene  ninA  keminene. 


15  Ka'o'ni  pa'si'gki': 

KinA  keminene,  kinA  keminene,  kinA  keminene 
Ne'nu'sogi; 

Keminene  ninA  keminene,  kinA  keminene. 


I'n  a'mi'ta'  p5nini'miwadtc  Adtca''megu  ne'gutenwi;  kawAgi 
20ne'se'nwi.  Ka'ona'mi'ta'i  ki'cinl'miwate  nawA'dtci  pA''kimedtci 
pamike'kinawatA'pitcigkl\  A'ta'i'minAni  pA''kimedtci  wadtcimo- 
'ka/'inigi  wadtci'se'nigin  A'ta'i'niinAn  i'kwa'wA  nigani'tA'.  '0'  tAg- 
waginigiga/'  A'ckita'A'n  amipA'ki'medtcinni'.  Ki'cipA''kimet  ina/mi- 
'ta'i  na/-kA  neni'wA  wata'pAnigi  wa'tApitA  me'siwaya'Ani  pA'ki'- 
25mena'A  tana/'ka'i'  si''sipa'kwi'.  Ka'ona/mi'ta'  na/'kA  Ke'ce'u'gimawA 
pA''kimedtci  kago''megu  wi'ckupi'se'niwa'i  'o'  tana'ka'i  me'cemego'- 
na'i  kago'a'1'.  Ka'oni  na/'kA  PAgA'Ama'wa'Agki',  teagiwa''megu 
a'tA''ciwadtci  ka'kinawatA'pitcigki'.  Ki'citcagiwi'ku'wawadtci 
tA/!swi  pa/'kimedtc  i'ni  na''k  a'nawAdtcikAnakA/nawidtci' : 


30  “Ka'o'ni  na'i'  wi'seni'gu  tcagi'ma'Agi  ma'kwane'tAgigki'.” 

Tca'g  ina'mi'ta'i  ke''kA'ndtci  pya'togwan  i'ni  ml'dtciweni  midtci'- 
wedtcinni'.  A'kA/nakA'nawidtc1';  “Kao'  inidtca'  a'cimenwi''kanu- 
dtci  mA'n  a'me'kwa'nemadtc  uwidtca',towa'i',  inidtca'  a'nAtawa'- 
netAgi  wi'Anemimenwipema'te'sPtc1',  i'nidtca'  wadtci'cawidtci', 
35nanagAdtc  ayi'g  A'pe'naweni  wi'pwawimaiya/'cko'sudtc1',  a'tA/!swa- 
gotidtci  wi'pwawimaiya/'ckagudtc  A'peniiwena'An111',  na'kA,dtci  wi- 
'pwawikimane' cigwa 'gapa dtci  na''ina'  a'ku'kanetAmi'nigwan  u'tA- 
'kimi  manetowa'1'.  MaAnidtca/'i  ‘  A'cki'cki'wa'ugwA’  ane'medtcini 
ne'nu'soni  mayawi'madtcin  a'pA'kaya'kunA'mawadtci  mA'ni  wi'cku'- 
40 pAnigi  wi'se'niwenui'.  Na'kA/dtc  ayi'gi  ki'kA'ma'a'i  pamike'tApi'ni- 
dtcii  kegye'tcine'nu'so'i  uwidtca/'towa'i  'i'n  ayi'g  awAta'kunA'- 
mawadtc  a'nigana’kunA'mawadtc  a'ku'nawAnni'.  Inidtca'i  wi'u- 
dtcimi/dtciyagkwe'J  wi''senigku' !”  a/'inedtci  pa  ki'metcigki\ 
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A.nd  the  other  half  (is) : 

I  lead  the  buffaloes  around; 

I  lead  the  buffaloes  around. 

And  there  is  another  (song).  The  third  song  is  used: 

Far  off,  far  off  I  place  it  on  his  back; 

Far  off,  far  off  I  place  it  on  his  back. 

That  is  all.  And  the  other  half  (is) : 

Far  off,  far  off  I  place  it  on  him,  I  place  it  on  him; 

Far  off,  far  off,  far  off,  I  place  it  on  him,  I  place  it  on  him.14 

That  is  the  third  (song).  And  another  would  be  started  again. 
And  one,  the  last  one,  would  be  used: 

I  give  to  you,  I  give  to  you,  I  give  to  you 

The  crow  as  my  headdress; 

I  give  to  you,  I  give  to  you. 

And  the  other  half  (is) : 

I  give  to  you,  I  give  to  you,  I  give  to  you 

The  buffaloes; 

I  give  to  you,  I  give  to  you.15 

Then  they  would  cease  dancing  for  the  first  time:  there  would  be 
three  more  times  (which  they  would  dance).  And  after  they  dance 
those  who  have  particular  places  are  assigned  (food).  The  leading 
woman  on  the  east  side  would  be  assigned  strawberries,  strawberries 
which  have  been  placed  there.  Oh,  in  the  fall,  she  would  be  assigned 
watermelons.  After  she  had  been  assigned  (food),  then  a  man  who 
sits  on  the  east  side  would  be  assigned  maple  syrup  or  maple  sugar. 
And  the  Kindly  Chiefs  would  be  assigned  anything  sweet  or  any¬ 
thing.  And  then  those  belonging  to  the  Kinged  Perch  (?)  gens,  and 
all  who  have  particular  places  (would  be  assigned  food).  After  as 
many  as  are  assigned  (foods)  have  all  extended  invitations,  then  (the 
speaker)  would  again  stop  to  talk  at  length : 

“And  now  eat,  all  those  who  remembered  this.” 

Every  one’s  name  would  be  called  out,  whoever  brought  food  that 
was  being  eaten.  (The  speaker)  makes  a  speech:  “And  that  is  how 
kind  a  deed  he  did  in  remembering  the  namers  of  his  society,  that  is 
how  kind  a  deed,  because  he  desired  to  continue  to  live  well  is  why 
he  did  so,  and  also  so  that  he  would  not  meet  disease,  that  all  his 
relatives  would  not  meet  disease,  and  that  he  might  not  stand  around 
shamefacedly  when  the  manitou  changes  the  seasons  of  his  earth. 
He  dedicates  this  sweet  food  to  the  buffalo  who  controls  (the  buffa¬ 
loes),  whose  name  is  ‘Muddy-Body.’  And  he  also  dedicates  it  to 
the  very  important  buffaloes  who  are  the  namers  of  his  society  and 
puts  aside  tobacco  for  them  first.  So  you  will  eat;  eat!”  is  what 
those  invited  are  told. 


u  The  Indian  words  are  badly  distorted  in  the  song, 
is  Note  ninA  in  the  first  half,  but  kinA  in  the  second. 
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Na/'ina'i 


In  a'ca'wiwadtci  negutenwi  tatAg  a'pone'gawadtc1'. 
kl'citcagi'senyawadtclni  na/’kA',  “Na'i'  a'Apl'yagwini  naya/pi  nAna'- 
lApigkuV’  a/'inedtc1'.  Naya/pln  a'tcItA'piwa^c1'.  Ca/'ck  In  a'nawA- 
dtcike'tci'AtA/mawadtc  atA'ma'Agk1'.  Ka'o'ni  na'kA/dtc  A'ckA- 
5  dtci'megi  na/'k  a'nawAdtcina'kA/dtcinAgA'mowadtc1'.  Kl'ciwl'seni'- 
nidtcini  na'ka'n  a'wapinAgA/mowadtc1' : 


Pa'si'ta'watugA  netawapeminA; 

Pa'si'ta'watugA;  anetA;  wapi;  ninA. 

Ka'o'ni  pa'sigi'na'kAdtc  a'wa'pi'segk1'.  KutA'gi  pa'si'gk1': 

10  Pa'siwa/gAmigi  netawapeminA; 

Pa'siwa'gAmigi  netawapeminA. 


15 


I'ni  na/'kA  kutA'g  a'wa/pi'segki', 


na''kA  kutA'gki' : 


NeklwikAna'wi  nl'nA,  neklwikAna'wi  nl'nA,  neklwikAna'wi  nl'nA,  nekl- 
wikAna'wi  nl'nA; 

A'kwitA' 'kAmigi  ninA; 

NeklwikAna'wi  nl'nA,  neklwikAna'wi  nl'nA,  neklwikAna'wi  nl'nA. 


I'ni  na'kA/dtci  pa'si'g 
pa'si'g  Ini'wamegd'nlni: 


a/'kwi'segki',  ka'o'ni  na''kA  tatA'gi  kutA'gi 


20 


Ne'capwikAna'wi  nl'nA,  ne'capwikAna'wi  nl'nA,  ne'capwikAna'wi  nl'nA, 
ne'capwikAna'wi  nl'nA; 

A'kwitA' 'kAmigi  nl'nA; 

Ne'capwikAna'wi  nl'nA. 


I'ni  na''kani  kutA'g  ii/'kwi'segi  pe^k1'. 


KutA'gi  na''kA' 


25 


30 


NetaiyapwikAna'wi  nl'nA,  netaiyapwikAna'wi  nl'nA,  netaiyapwikAna'wi 
nl'nA,  netaiyapwikAna'wi  nl'nA; 

A'co'wi  meto'tAmAni  nl'nA; 

NetaiyapwikAna'wi  nl'nA. 


['ni  pa'si'gi  na''k 


a'wa'pi'segki'; 


a'co'wi  nI'A'nepya'A'; 


NetaiyapwikAna'wi,  netaiyapwikAna'wi,  netaiyapwikAna'wi; 
A'co'wi  ke'tci'gAmlwe; 

NetaiyapwikAna'wi  nl'nA. 


a/'ci- 


I'ni  na/'kani  pe''k  a''kwi'segi  nA'gAmonni'.  Ka'o'ni  na/'kA  kutAg 
aiyo''  a'tiigki'.  S',  nI’nawAdtci'ato't  a'ciwapikAnawI'migA'ki  nAgA'- 
mona” 

35  'segki' 

wiwAgkl';  Inidtca'  I'nin  a'ciwa'pime'cemegona'i  ne'ciwAtenigi'ga'  ayi- 
gi'megu  kA'ckipemiga'wiwaV'.  Ka'o'ni  pa'si'g  In  aa'dtci'segi  pe'ki' 
me't5'dtci  tatA'gki',  “Me'cena'ma''megu  mAnA''kA  ke'tci'gAmlgi 
klwltakagke',  kA'cki'megu'ca'pwl'ka'A',”  Inini  tatA'gi  wadtcinowa'- 


Me'to dtci  mA'nni':  mene''tA'  *  “NeklwikAna'wi/ 
nenu'so'gi  maVgi  me'cena''megu  neguta/'  a/pe'e  pemiga' 
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That  is  what  they  do  when  they  have  perhaps  ceased  dancing  for 
the  first  time.  At  the  time  when  all  have  eaten,  they  are  told, 
u  Come,  sit  down  carefully  where  you  have  been  seated.”  Then  they 
sit  down.  Only  then  the  smokers  stop  to  smoke  vigorously.  And 
likewise  later  on  they  stop  to  sing  again.  After  eating  they  again 
sing: 

The  one  who  always  opens  his  mouth; 

The  one  who  alwa3^s  opens  his  mouth;  some;  begin;  I.16 

And  the  other  half  is  begun.  The  other  half  (is) : 

(Mere  syllables  with  fragments  of  words.) 


Then  again  another  (song)  begins,  and  the  other  is: 

I  go  about  talking,  I  go  about  talking,  I  go  about  talking,  I  go  about 
talking; 

On  the  surface  of  the  earth  I; 

I  go  about  talking,  I  go  about  talking,  I  go  about  talking. 

That  is  as  far  as  one  half  goes,  and  the  other  half  is: 

I  talk  through,  I  talk  through,  I  talk  through,  I  talk  through; 

On  the  surface  of  the  earth  I; 

I  talk  through. 

And  that  is  as  far  as  the  second  half  really  goes.  And  another 
song  is: 

I  -(?)  talk,  I  -(?)  talk,  I  -(?)  talk,  I  -(?)  talk; 

Across  -(?)  I; 

I  -(?)  talk. 

Then  the  other  half  begins;  I  shall  write  it  on  the  next  page: 

I  -(?)  talk,  I  -(?)  talk,  I  -(?)  talk; 

Across  the  great  sea; 

I  -(?)  talk. 

And  that  is  as  far  as  that  song  goes.  And  another  one  comes  in 
here.  Gracious,  I  shall  stop  to  tell  the  sense  of  the  little  song. 
Symbolically  this  is  what  it  is:  when  it  (the  song)  first  runs,  "I  go 
about  talking,”  (the  meaning  is)  these  buffaloes  are  accustomed  to 
walk  along  in  an  extended  line  any  place;  so  even  when  it  begins  to 
be  stormy  weather,  they  also  would  be  able  to  go  along  in  an  extended 
line.  And  when  the  other  half  starts  in,  the  meaning  symbolically 
really  perhaps  is,  “We  might  be  yonder  in  the  great  sea,  but  I  should 

is  There  are  many  mere  syllables;  lienee  a  connected  translation  is  impossible.  The  “second  half” 
plainly  partially  resembles  the  “first  hall.” 
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migA'ki  nA/gAmoni  neno'tagwAtwi  kudtci/megu.  Kao'ni  na/ kA 
kutA'g  a'wa/pi'segki': 

NIiia  kemlnene  iia, 

7  1 

NlnA  kemlnene  iia, 

o  NinA  kemlnene  nA, 

NlnA  kemlnene  nA; 

Aiyo'ku  nenu''swA; 

NlnA  kemlnene  nA, 

NlnA  kemlnene  nA. 

10  Ka'o'ni  pa'si'gi  na/'k  a'wa'pi'segki': 

KlnA  kemlnene  na'', 

KinA  kemlnene  na'',  « 

KlnA  kemlnene  na'1, 

KlnA  kemlnene  naM; 

15  Yo'  ku  ne'nu'sogi, 

KlnA  kemlnene. 


20 


I'ni  pe''k  aYkwi'seg1*1'. 


Ka'5'ni  na''kA  kutA'gi  wa'pi'segki': 


Ke'gaiya'i,  ke'gaiya'i,  ke'gaiya'i; 

Ke  wl'nA  ke  wl'nA,  ke'gaiya'i,  ke  ke'gaiya'i  ke  mA'ni; 
Note'nwi,  ni'nA,  napo'wi; 

Ke'gaiya'i  ke  wl'nA,  ke'gaiya'i,  ke'gaiya'i,  ke'gaiya'i  ke  winA. 

I'ni  na'kA  kutA'gki': 


Ke'gaiya'i  ke'gaiya'i  ke'gaiya'i  ke  wl'nA; 

MA'ni  ki'ce'gwi;  nenAna''pa'we  aya/'aiyani  nani'nA; 

25  Ke'gaiya'i  ke  ke'gaiya'i  ke  ke'gaiya'i  ke''winA. 

I'ni  pe''k  a/'cikegi  ma'A'ni  nAgA'm5nAnni'.  ApinA  mo'tci'megu 
awA'*sIma'  a'kwa'pyayagki'.  Ka'o'ni  na''kA  kutA'g  a’wa'pi'segi  nAgA- 
mo'ni  na/'kA': 

Ni''wi'seni  ni'naiyo,  ni''wi'seni  ni'naiyo, 
gQ  Ni''wi'seni  ni'naiyo;  wl'seni  ninaiyS. 

Pa'sigi'  na'k  a'wa'pi'segi  na'kA^tc*': 

Ki''wi'seni  kl'naiyo,  ki''wi'seni  kl'naiyo,  ki'wl'seni  kl'naiyo. 

I'ni  na''kAni.  Ka'o'ni  na/'kA  kutA'g  a'mi'ta'  katA''Amegki\ 
MA'ni  pe''ki  ka'nwi'segi  nA'gAmonni' : 


35  Yu  ku  nenu''so'Agi  wawAnl'kA  u'sabAnl'ki  I; 

KewAni'megogi,  kewAni'megogi,  kewAni'megSgi,  kewAni'megogi; 
KewAni'megogi,  kewAni'megSgi,  kewAni'megogi. 

Ka'o'ni  pa'si'gi  na'kA'megu  a'wa'pi'segki': 

Yu  ku  ne'nu'sogi  klwawAni'kA  u'sa'bAnigi; 

4Q  NewAni'megogi,  newAni'megogi,  newama'megSgi; 

NewAni'megogi,  newAni'megSgi. 
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bo  able  to  get  through,  and  the  song  is  understood  that  way.  And 
another  begins: 

I  give  to  you, 

I  give  to  you, 

I  give  to  you, 

I  give  to  you; 

Here  is  the  buffalo; 

I  give  to  you, 

I  give  to  you. 

And  the  second  half  begins: 

I  give  to  you, 

I  give  to  you, 

I  give  to  you, 

I  give'  to  you; 

Here  are  the  buffaloes; 

I  give  to  you, 

I  give  to  you. 

That  is  as  far  as  it  really  goes.  And  another  begins: 

} 

-  he—  -  this; 

Wind,  I,  -; 

-  -  he  - - he. 

And  the  other  half  begins: 

-----  he; 

This  sky;  I  dream  where  I  am  going; 

-  -  -  -  he. 

That  is  actually  how  these  songs  are.  However,  they  may  be 
extended  (repeated).  And  another  song  begins: 

I  am  to  eat  here,  I  am  to  eat  here; 

I  am  to  eat  here,  I  am  to  eat  here. 

And  the  other  half  begins: 

You  are  to  eat  here,  you  are  to  eat  here,  you  are  to  eat  here. 

That  is  all.  And  another  song  would  be  started:  This  is  a  very 
long  song : 

. the  little  buffaloes  .  .  .  .; 

They  fool  you,  they  fool  you,  they  fool  you,  they  fool  you; 

They  fool  you,  they  fool  you,  they  fool  you. 

And  the  other  half  begins : 

....  the  buffaloes  .... 

They  fool  me,  they  fool  me,  they  fool  me; 

They  fool  me,  they  fool  me,  they  fool  me. 
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Inami'ta''  na/'kA  nPmiwaAtc1'.  MAniga/'  ay5'gi  nAgAknona'1'. 
Pa  p  egwA  On  eg  u  na/'kA  na'mi'ta'  Ica'ii  awi'kci  ka'tcikP'cigitA  wata’sa- 
we''sitAga/'megu.  Nayapiknegu  Iniye  ana'te'6';  wPkAka/tonadtci  wP 
'nene'kanetA/minidtci  kPganon11*',  wi'pwawiwapA'sanetA/minidtc 
5 a/'cimadtci'.  “Nimigu',”  'ami'ta''  inadtci  na'kA/dtc  ini'i  nlmi'ni- 
dtci'i\  Nayapiknegu  a'cima'te'  iniga'akni'ta'  PniyA  neniwA  nP- 
ganltA  pete'gi  kutwa'ciga'nAmegi  pyadtcitA 'negate1'.  A''citAmi 
na/'k  ami'ta''  i'kwa'wA  mganldtcie;  me'to'dtci  na'mi'ta'i  pemine'- 
'kagudtci  kagine''ci'a'  P'ciwapi  tatA'gki'.  Ina'mi'ta'  na'kA/dtci 
10  nA'gAmugki'.  MA'ni  na/'kA  na'mi'ta'  i'ci'nagagki'.  Nayapi'megu 
negu't  ai'yona'A',  A'penaPtciknegu  'Pni  'aknaiydgki'. 

N  anapit  A'monani . 

A'ci'se'no'igki'.  A'penadtci'megon  ami  niga/ri  A'tag  aiyo''  mAni 
nenu'scP'  a/'awFtc*'.  Nami'ta'i  na/'kA  kutA'g  aiyo'gki'.  Kadtci- 
15nagag  a'mi'ta'  A'penadtciga'knegu  ayPgi  ku’ke''ckawAgi  nPmitcigi 
nlga'nitcigki'.  IvutAgAknegu  na/'kA  nPgam'sA  nemwwA'.  Inidtca' 
a/'cikegi  mga'nfwenni'.  Ina'mi'ta'  na/'kA  kutA'gi  kadtcPpitogki\ 
MAniga''  a/'ci'segki'.  Ina'  a/'ta'igi  nlmiwa/'iga'i': 

Wawapane'kwawu'sa'a  nani  ni'nA; 

20  Wawapane'kwawu'sa'e  'ane  mani  Wkiye; 

Wawapane'kwawu'sa  'ane  mAni  A'Tciye. 

Fn  a'ci'se'no'igki'.  Na/'kani  tAgawi'megu  pe'kmi'se'no'Iwwi', 
niAne'senogi'mawAg  uriAgAmo ' nwawwi ' .  Inimego'mni  pema/'kwlma/- 
'megu  a'tA'cipe'kPni'segki';  A''k  a'wawPtatagki'.  Fni  niA'n 
25  a/'cikegi  nA'gAmonni'.  KAtawiknegu  tcawl'cP'senonni'.  MA'n  Pn 
a/'cikegki.  Ka'o'ni  pa'si'gi  na''kA': 

Wawapanowa'sa'enani  ni'nA, 

WawapanSwa'sa'enani  ni'nA, 

Wawapanowa'sa'enani  ni'nA. 

30  Fni  na/'kan  a''A'tagkl'.  Ina'mi'ta'  Adtca/'megu  na'ka/ni  kutA'gi 
kP'caiyogki',  ka'o'nimeg  a'mi'ta'i  kutA'g  Adtca/'megu  na'mi'ta' 
nP'cwik  KP'caiyog  Adtca/'megu  kaonakni'ta'  na/'kA  kutA'gi 
kadtci'nagagki' : 

Nini  ke'kanemene,  ninA  ke'kanemene; 

35  NinA  ke'kanemene,  ninA  ke'kanemene; 

M5wedtca/'kunetA  a'cigi  ni'nA. 

Inina/mi 'ta'  Ina'i  'aiyo'gki'.  Ka'5'ni  na'kA'megu  kutA'gi  aiyo'gi 
nA'gAmon  a'mi'ta'1'.  Ka'o'ni  mA'n  a/'ci'segki'.  Aiyo''  a'tagki': 

Aiya'ci'tA£  wi'nA  udtci'gapawi  nadtcina'dtci'kwawA  wi'nA; 

40  Aiya'ci'tA£  winA  udtci'gapawi  nadtci'kwawA  wi'nA. 

Fni  pa'si'gkl\  Ka'o'ni  na'kA/dtc  a'wa/pi'segi  pa'si'gk1': 

Aiya'ci'tA£  wi'nA  udtci'gapawi,  nanemPswA  wi'nA; 

Aiya'ci'tA£  wi'nA  udtci'gapawi  nanenu''swA  wi'nA. 
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Then  they  would  dance  again.  This  little  song  is  used.  Suddenly 
a  very  elderly  man,  supposed  to  be  a  warrior,  would  give  a  speech. 
He  says  the  same  as  previously  to  them;  he  will  urge  them  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  gens  festival;  he  advises  them  not  to  make  sport  of  it.  And 
he  would  say,  <l  Dance,”  to  the  dancers.  That  man  who  is  the  leader 
would  say  the  same  to  them  from  the  sixth  place  back  where  he 
danced.  And  in  turn  a  woman  would  he  the  leader;  she  would  be 
symbolically  pursued  by  the  bulls,  such  is  the  meaning.  Then  there 
would  be  singing  again.  And  this  is  the  song  that  would  be  used. 
They  would  use  one  song  over  and  over;  they  would  use  it  always. 

I  wear  around  my  neck  for  you  (?) . 

That  is  how  it  goes.  It  always  is  put  first  wherever  the  buffalo 
is  (?).  And  they  would  strike  up  another  song.  When  it  is  started, 
the  dancers  who  are  the  leaders  would  change.  And  another  man 
would  be  the  leader.  That  is  how  the  leadership  is.  And  another 
song  would  be  started.  This  is  how  it  goes.  A  dancing  song  is 
(inserted)  there: 

I  shake  my  mane  while  walking; 

Shaking  my  mane  while  walking  .  .  .  this  earth; 

Shaking  my  mane  while  walking  .  .  .  this  earth. 

That  is  how  it  goes.  And  it  is  changed  a  little  and  is  the  War 
Chiefs’  song.  Then  it  is  different  in  the  wording;  it  tells  about  the 
earth.  That  is  how  this  song  is.  The  (songs)  are  almost  the  same. 
That  is  how  this  is.  And  the  other  half  is: 

I  shake  my  tail  at  you, 

I  shake  my  tail  at  you, 

I  shake  my  tail  at  you. 

That  is  the  (song).  Then  after  another  song  is  used,  that  would 
be  two.  After  that  has  been  used  another  song  would  be  started: 


I  know  you,  I  know  you, 

I  know  you,  I  know  you; 

. I  was  told. 

They  would  be  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  And  another  song  would 
be  used.  And  this  is  how  it  is.  Here  it  is: 

Change  our  places  of  standing,  the  woman  said  to  them,  she  said  to  them; 
Change  our  places  of  standing,  the  woman  said  to  them. 

That  is  one  half.  And  the  other  half  begins: 

The  buffalo  changes  his  standing  place; 

The  buffalo  changes  his  standing  place. 
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Ka'o'ni  nVkA  kutA'g  ami'ta' 
NiVnepya*'.  Aiyd''  a'tagk1' 


aiyogi 

Na'- 


Fn  a'mi'ta'i  tcag  aiyogki\ 
nA'gAm5nni',  marnedtcina'i'. 
gAmon  a'kd'wa'segi  ni''atotA':  .  1 

NemenwIwIgawI'ai'yA'ai'yA; 

5  NemenwIwIgawI'ai'yA'ai'yA; 

NemenwIwIgawI'ai'yA'ai'yA; 

N  emen  wl  wlgawl'ai '  v  a  'ai '  y  a  ; 

Mo'tci  na'mA'klgi  ye  e  ye; 

NepemiwIgawI'ai'yA'ai'yA; 

X0  nemenwIwIgawI'ai'yA'ai'yA. 

Fni  pa'si'gki'.  Ka'o'ni  na/'kA  pa'si'gi  na/'k  a'wa'pi'segki': 

AiyA'ai'yA  nepemiwIgawI'ai'yA'ai'yA; 

NepemiwIgawI'ai'jrA'ai'yA; 

MQ'tci  kP'cegugi  ye  e  ye; 

NepemiwIgawIwI'ai'yA'ai'yA; 

15  NepemiwI'Aga'ai'yA'ai'yA. 

Fn  a'k5'wa'segki\  A'ni'miwadtc  nowe'gawAgiga'a'pe'6';  A'penii- 
dtcimego'ni  'a'ca'wiwadtc*'.  Kao'n  ami'ta’  na/'kA  kutA'gA  kA'nakA'- 
nawidtci  na/'ina'  poni''tanite' :  “Aa',  tcag  anagome'nAgowwe',  menwi- 
'ka'nowAgi  ma'A'gi  mamato'mutcigki',  wl'nA  no^tc1',  a'maiyo'katA'- 
20mowadtci',  wi'nA  no^tc*',  'o'  uwi'yawawi,  wi'nA  no^tc1',  '6'  ayi'gki', 
wl'nA  no' dtci';  'o'  a'me'kwanetA  mowadtci')  wl'nA  no^tc1',  'o'  uke'te- 
'sI'mwawAn  ananemeguni'te'e',  wl'nA  no^tc1',  nenu'so''1',  wl'nA 
n5'dtci',  a'keteminaguni'te'6',  wl'nA  no^tc1'.  'O'  ke'te'nnA',  wi'nA 
no'dtc‘',  wi'i'cita'a'niwa'i  nenu'sO''1',  wl'nA  no'dtc*',  A'sa'mawAnni, 
25wi'nA  no^tc1',  a'nIgana'kunAmawawadtc1',  wl'nA  no^tc1',  nipeni- 
'se'niwenni',  wl'nA  no'dtc‘',  a'tAgwapo'ka'wawadtci',  wl'nA  no^tc1', 
Anemo''te'sAnni',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘'.  A'citAmmi',  wl'nA  no^t-c*',  a'mAna- 
tapyagA'tenigki',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  wi'napa'ku''kwagogki',  wi'nA  no'dtc''; 
'o'  keteminagu'nidtcin  nke'te'si'mwawa'1',  wi'nA  no'Hc1';  'o'  na/'kA, 
30  wi'nA  no'dtc*',  ma'A'gki',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  mAmi''ci'Agk1',  wi'nA  no^tc*', 
nana'inedtcatAma'gatcigi  mAma/tornonni',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  'o'  ayi'gki', 
wi'nA  nd^tc1',  a/'citAmi  wi’mi'negogi  pemate''siwa'i',  wi'nA  no' 'He1'. 
'0'  ayi'gki';  wi'nA  no'dtc*',  me''cigAtwi  maiya'cko'sowate  kina/gkwi', 
wi'nA  nodtci',  wi'ketane'ka'towAg  uwi'yawawwi',  wi'nA  no^tc1'; 
35  mAnA'kAku’,  wi'nA  nodtci',  a'Anemi'aiyatawinagwi/'tonidtcI,  a'Ane- 
mi'A'cki'A'ckipAgame'kwi'ci'nigwani.  Me'sa  kAmigu''kwawAnni', 
wi'nA  nd^tc1',  i'nni',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  a’kwi'se'tagudtci',  wi'nA  no'dtc!', 
katemina'gudtci'i',  wi'nA  no'kc1';  i'ni  wi'n  a'kwi'se'tagudtci',  wi'nA 
no^tc1',  a'Anemi'A'ckipAgame'kwAgo'tonidtc  uki''cegummi',  wi'nA 
40  nd'dtc‘';  i'ni  ka/’kinannA',  wi'nA  no^tc1'  ma'kwanetagu''sitcigki', 
wi'nA  no^tcF  a'awAta'kuna'mawudtci',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  tA''swi  na- 
’kwa'petA'mawAgwe  mane'towAg  awAtenA'mawudtci',  wi'nA  no'dtci' 
a/'citAmi  menwi'genigi  me'to'saneni'wiwen11’',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  wi'mi'- 
nenAgwe  wi'inanemenA'gkwe',  wi'nA  no^tc1'.  '0'  na''kA',  wi'nA 
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Then  (the  song)  would  be  completely  used.  And  another  song 
would  be  used,  the  last  one.  I  shall  write  it.  Here  it  is.  I  shall 
relate  the  last  song: 

I  make  them  go  out  in  a  line; 

I  make  them  go  out  in  a  line; 

I  make  them  go  out  in  a  line; 

I  make  them  go  out  in  a  line; 

Even  beneath  the  earth; 

I  make  them  form  a  line; 

I  make  them  go  out  in  a  line. 

That  is  one  half.  And  the  other  half  begins: 

I  make  them  form  a  line; 

I  make  them  form  a  line; 

Even  in  the  sky; 

I  make  them  form  a  line; 

I  make  them  form  a  line. 

That  is  the  very  last  (song).  When  they  dance,  they  would  dance 
out;  that  is  what  they  always  did.  And  another  would  make  a 
speech  when  they  were  finished  with  their  performance:  “Yes,  all  to 
whom  I  am  related,  these  who  worship,  so  be  it,  have  done  well 
in  weeping  over,  so  be  it,  their  bodies,  so  be  it,  and  also,  so  be  it,  in 
remembering  how  their  old  people  were  thought  of,  so  be  it,  by  the 
buffaloes,  so  be  it,  when  they  were  blessed  by  them,  so  be  it.  Oh 
the  buffaloes,  so  be  it,  will  surely,  so  be  it,  think  so  when  they  (the 
worshippers)  first  dedicate,  so  be  it,  tobacco,  so  be  it,  to  them,  when 
they  mix  the  harvest,  so  be  it,  with  the  soup  for  them,  so  be  it,  (and) 
the  dog,  so  be  it.  In  return,  so  be  it,  they  (the  worshippers)  will 
receive  a  very  fine  slice  from  the  one  by  whom  their  forefathers  were 
blessed,17  so  be  it;  and,  so  be  it,  these,  so  be  it,  ceremonial  attendants, 
so  be  it,  who  carefully  take  care  of  the  religion,  also,  so  be  it,  in  turn 
will  be  given  life,  so  be  it.  And  also,  so  be  it,  if  they  meet  a  great 
war,  they  will  peacefully,  so  be  it,  live  again;  as  Mother-of-all-the- 
Earth,  so  be  it,  yonder,  so  be  it,  continues  to  change  her  appearance 
according  to  the  season,  as  she  continues  to  be  the  green  earth,  that 
is  as  far  as  has  been  set  for  him,  so  be  it,  by  those  who  blessed  him,  so 
be  it;  as  (the  manitou)  continues  to  hang  his  green  sky,  so  far  has  it 
been  set  for  him;  and  for  us.,  so  be  it,  who  were  remembered,  so  be 
it,  when  the  manitous  were  handed  the  (food)  which  was  dedicated 
to  them  and  which  we  have  eaten  for  them,  so  be  it,  in  turn  shall  be 
given  healthy  life,  and  be  blessed  that  way,  so  be  it.  And  also,  so 


u  Translated  rather  freely;  for  the  symbolism,  see  p.  536. 
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no'dtc'',  maA'g  atA'matcigki',  wi'nA  n6,dtcir,  'AnA’sa'gi  wi'inaneme'- 
gowadtci  napa ' ku ' kwawo 'me  dtci ' 1 ' ,  wi'nA  no^tc1'.  On  ini  na’k  a'- 
mi'ta',  wi'nA  nd/dtc‘',  winwa'wwA',  wi'nA  no/dtc1',  mamato/medtcigki\ 
wi'nA  no^tc1',  a/ Vi  t,  Ami  me'kwinawa/'sowadtci  na'ina'  pa'te'tci'- 
5  gawat6',  wi'nA  nd^tc1'.  '0'  inidtca/'  ca/'ck  aVimemya'kawadtcimo'- 
'iyann1',  wi'nA  no^tc1*,  ce  wi'seni''igini  wi'pwawipeminapAta/ni- 
yAgkwe',  wi'nA  no'dtci5.  WinwawAdtca/'  ma/'iyagA  ka/yadtci  tane- 
tunamono'kA'tAgigi  mAma'tomoni  ke'kanetAma'su'gwa'igki';  wi'nA 
no'Hc1';  cedtei''megu  ni'nA  ne'te'cawi,  wi'nA  no'dtci!;  a'gvvi  ke'- 
10  'kanetA'manin  i'ni  wi'i'ca'wiyanni',  wi'nA  no^tc1'.  Inidtca/'  tA'tsw 
a'tA'ciwiyA'cketuna'moyanni',  wi'nA  no'W,  tca'g  anagome'nA- 
gowwe'.”  I'n  amA,kwetu'namudtci'. 

Ka'onami'ta'  na'kA/dtc  adtci'mo'edtci  mAmi'Vi'Agk1'.  Kigano'- 
nidtcin  ami'ta'  kAno'negudtci',  “  Na'i',  mAmi'cAma'gayAnne';  ma’A'n 
15  A''kAnAni  mawip a 'gi tAn n u '  / ’  'inedtci'.  Tci'!  NepAnadtcimu  nape'e\ 
Mene'tA'mrai',  “  MAtAgwApiV ina''  ma  A'gki'.  Ma'iia  keme'co'VnanA 


/'A' 


ki'nawAdtciku'-mo'tci-n6,swawwA'/’  a/'inedtc  a/mi'ta'i  mAmi'ci 
Ina'mi'ta'i  mAtAgwA/pinadtc1',  na'kA/dtci  naya'pi  mawA/gonadtci'; 
ami'ta'  a'Ago'dtcinidtci  mawi'A/gonadtci'.  Ka'ona'mi'ta'i  na''kA 
20mA'ni  na''kA  naya'p*',  “Ki'i'Viwetu  'A''ki  watenAmo'wAnanni', 
a'ci'tciga'wawedtci  wAnAtaga'  a'nemA'su'dtc  inA  nenu'so''a'A/’  ami¬ 
'ta''  inedtc‘'.  Ina'mi'ta'  i'n  A''ki  mawipA'gitAgi  watenAmugwan- 
i'megu  mawi''A'to's  i'n  A''kr.  A'sainawAniga/'megu  tA'gwi  awAta''- 
ena'A  wi'tA'gwipAginadtc  Ina'1'.  Ki'cipya't  aiyapAm  Ina'mi'ta'i 
25  na/'kA',  “  A''kAnAn  A'ne'ki'i  ki'A'kA''sA';  ki'nAtodtca/'swapenA  kidtci- 
'ckwe'e'nanAgkiV’  'ami'ta''  ine'Vc1'.  Ka'ona/mi'ta'1',  “  Ane'tanini 
me'tegu'mi'cigi  wadtcimo''kA'Ag  uta/'kwe  ki'udtcagwAt  Inin  A''kAn- 
Anni'/’  inedtci',  “  AnemoV'kAnAn111'.”  Ka'ona'mi'ta'i  na"kA  pya't6', 
“MaVgi  na'kA,dtc  Anemo'A'gi  ki'mawi'Ago'nawAg  Anemo'A'gki'. 
30  Nyawini'te  wiita'pAnigi  negu'ti  ki'ina'sAmA'pinawwA',  negu'ti  wiidtc- 
inawA ' ' kw anig ki ' ,  negu'ti  wadtcipAgi'ci'monigki',  negu'ti  wadtcike- 
'si'yanigki' ;  wi'i'pinAdtc1'.”  Ni'atotA'mAni  a'ciwapi  maA'g  Anemo''- 
a'Agki'.  Teagenwi'megu  pe'kwApi'tawap  a  ku'nawAni  maiya'wineg 
u/dtcine'ke  ka'5'n  upwami'gategi  maiyawi'negudtci',  ka'o'ni  nem- 
35a'  dtcinegu  dtci ' .  Wawitawi'megu  pe'kwApi'tawap  a'ku'nawAnni'. 

Ka'o'n  u'kwa'gAneg  anapi''ta'edtc  a'ku'nawAnni'.  Ka'ona'mi'ta'i 
wata'pAnig  ana'sAmA'pinetA  me'to'dtci  tatA'g  a'ciwapi  'i'ci''cimedtci 
me'to'dtc  a'cAno''kanedtci  tatA'g  I'nA  Anemo'a'A  me'to'dtci  mAnA''kA 
watApi'nidtcini  wadtcimo'kA''Anigi  manetowAni  wi'mawi'awAta- 
40  wadtcin  A'sa'mawAnni',  mAnigii''  wi''inAdtci  tatA'gki',  “  Na'i'  mA'n 
A'VamawA  nepyadtci'awAta'Vgopi  wi'pya'tonanni'.  MAnidtca/' 
a'ci'gi  wi''inenanni',  <ki'ketemina'wawAgidtca''ip  a/'citAmi  me'to- 
'saneniwe'nipi  ki'mi'nawAgki',  nakA/dtcip  a  cinAtota''sowadtci  ki'in- 
ane'mawAgki'.  MA'n  a'citA'mipi  negu'twapyagi  ki'awAtenAma'- 
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be  it,  these  smokers,  so  be  it,  will  be  kindly  blessed  by  those  who 
have  been  dedicated  the  (tobacco),  so  be  it.  And  then  they,  so  he  it, 
who  are  worshipped,  so  be  it,  in  turn  would  be  mindful  when  they 
lit  their  pipes,  so  be  it.  Oh  that  is  all  I  can  remember  in  the  speech, 
so  be  it,  (and)  that  when  there  is  eating  we  must  not  look  that  way. 
They,  those  who  formerly  were  engaged  in  speaking  for  (this)  religion 
for  a  little  while,  must  have  been  given  knowledge  of  (how  to  do  so), 
so  be  it;  but  I  just  do  so  (without  special  knowledge),  so  be  it; 
I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do.  That  is  as  much  as  I  shall  say  in 
making  my  badly  broken  speech,  so  be  it,  all  ye  to  whom  I  am  related.” 
That  is  as  far  as  he  would  speak. 

And  then  the  ceremonial  attendants  would  be  given  instructions 
again.  (One)  would  be  told  by  the  man  celebrating  the  gens  festival, 
‘‘Well,  you  who  are  acting  as  a  ceremonial  attendant,  go  and  throw 
these  bones  away,”  so  he  is  told.  Gad!  I  have  made  an  error  in 
telling  about  it.  First  of  all  the  ceremonial  attendant  would  be 
told,  “Cover  and  tie  up  these  (contents  of  the  sacred  pack).  You 
will  even  stop  to  fumigate  this  grandfather  of  ours  (i.  e.,  the  little 
stone  buffalo).”  Then  he  would  cover  and  tie  them  up,  and  even¬ 
tually  he  would  go  to  hang  them  up;  he  would  go  and  hang  them 
where  they  had  hung.  And  then  he  eventually  would  be  told  this, 
“You  will  carry  back  the  earth  which  was  used  in  making  the  ridge 
where  that  little  buffalo  stood  to  where  you  got  it  from.”  Then  he 
would  go  to  throw  away  the  earth  and  he  would  place  that  earth 
whence  he  got  it.  He  might  fetch  tobacco  with  (the  earth)  so  that 
he  would  throw  it  away  there  together  with  (the  earth).  After  he 
came  back  he  would  also  be  told,  “You  will  burn  a  few  bones;  we 
shall  burn  out  our  foes.”  And  then  he  would  be  told,  “You  will 
pile  up  some  of  the  bones  on  the  east  side  of  an  oak  tree,  dog  bones.” 
And  when  he  came  back  again  he  would  (be  told),  “You  will  go  and 
hang  up  these  puppies.  If  they  are  four  in  number,  you  will  hang 
one  facing  the  east,  one  the  south,  one  the  west,  one  the  north;  you 
will  tie  them  that  way.”  I  shall  tell  what  these  puppies  are  for. 
Always  they  tie  a  little  bundle  of  tobacco  on  the  right  fore  leg  and  on 
the  right  hind  leg,  and  then  on  the  left  side.  They  tie  little  bundles 
of  tobacco  on  both  sides.  And  then  tobacco  is  placed  around  his 
neck  like  a  necklace.  And  the  one  that  is  facing  the  east  in  a  way  is 
given  a  message,  for  that  puppy  is  in  a  way  employed  to  go  and 
fetch  tobacco  for  the  manitou  who  is  yonder  in  the  east,  and  this  is 
what  he  must  say  to  him,  “Well,  they  send  this  tobacco  by  me  to 
bring  to  you.  This  verily  is  what  I  was  told  to  say  to  you,  '  you 
in  turn  will  take  pity  on  them  and  give  them  life,  and,  it  is  said,  you 
will  grant  them  whatever  they  ask.  In  turn  you  will  turn  to  them 
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wawAgi  wl'ne''sawadtci  widtcf ckwe^wawa'1';  I'n  ayl'g  a'cinAto'ta- 
'se'ki  na'kA/dtc  ayl'g  A'pe'naweni  wi'pwawimaiya'cko''sowadtc1', 
'in  ayl'g  a'einAto'ta'se'k  a/'citAmmiV  ”  I'n  a/'inadtc  I'n  A'nemo'A'. 

Ca'cka'pe'e  tca/wlne'k  a'pitcig  Ane'mo'Ag  a'nl'mi'etlg  agwiga'ip 
5Tni'g  a’kl'ganug  Ane'mo'Ag  a'pedtcinepo'i'wadtcinni' :  nayapime'gupi 
pya'wA'gi  na/'lvA  kl'ciklga'nuginni'.  Ini'gi  na/'kA’  ca/'ck  a'Aetcig 
lya'me'gupi  kiwl'tawAgi  manetowa'  a'a'winidtcr.  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtc‘' 
I'n  ana'dtcimugki'.  Ana'dtcimedtc  Ini'gi'  ca/'ck  a/'setcig  Ane'mo- 
'Agki'.  Na'kA'dtc  ayl'gi  kegime'si'megu  tcagenwi'megu  pamike- 
10 'kinawatApi'nidtci'  Ink'i  pamipltigawa'wadtei'  inadtcima'p  Inig  Ane'- 
mo'Ag  A'sa'mawAn  a'klwiwe'nanawa dtc! ' ,  ina'dtcimap*'.  I'ni  wa'dtci' 
ca''ck  A'piwadtci  pltigedtca/'  A'pena'wi  wadtcimo’kA''Anig  ine’kwa'- 
'cinogki\  I'n  ana'dtcimedtc1\  Nl'n  a'cino'tawAgki'.  A'kl'ganugi 
na'kA/dtc  Ini'n  A''kAnAni'  clgwAtA'megin  i'ni  wa'dtci  plti'ge  pe'kwa'- 
15gwAtagi  ka'o'ni'  sagi'dtci  me'tegu'mi'clgi  wa'dtci  mawipe'kwa'gwA- 
togki'.  I'n  a'inato'tAmegki'. 


Na'kA'dtc  ayl'gi  neguti'megu'  ca/'cketo'A  nlganA'kA'sowA  'A''pena- 
dtci  wadtcim5'kA'Agi'megu.  Kago''  udtci'senwi  nlgani'migA'k*'. 
Aiyo''mAni  Me'ckwA'kk'inag  I'n  a/'cikegki\ 

20  Kao'n  aiyapA'mi  kl'!cipyadtci  mAmfcI'A  ka'o'ni  na''k  Adtca'- 
'megu  a'kAnakA'nawidtci  kl'ganutA\  MAniga'  anetu'namudtci  tca- 
genwi'megu  atA'ciklga'nuginni':  “Na'i',  tca'g  anagome'nAgowwe', 
a'cime'nwikeg  a'kl'citcagimenwitcagAtAma'wiyag  awAta'kunAma'- 
wAgedtci  ma'netowAgki';  neniAml'cl'e'nanAg  Apwawimlwe'kwa/'ta- 
25  wa gwe  'A'ne'sagki'.  I'nidtca'  inane 'tagwA'ki  nemAmatomo''enanni'. 
A"citAmi  klnwa'w  ayl'g  I'ni  wl'inanemenagwe  katemina'gudtci'i 
neke'te'sIme'nanAnni'.”  I'n  a  tA'cinanagetu'namudtci\  I'nidtca'' 
a'mi'ta'1',  “  NAta'winAgA''ciyagke',’’  a/'inedtci'. 

Inidtca/'mAn  a'kwato'tAmani  negu'ti  tatA'gki\  Ka'o'ni  na/'kA 
30  kutA'gi  na/'k  Ini'megonini  tatA'g  a'dtcimonni'.  MA'ni  a'gwi  pe’ki 
kwIye'nA  ke'kanetA'maninni'.  Na'nagAdtc  aca'wigwani  tA'swidtca'i 
nota/gayani  netatotA\  MA'ni  tatA'gi  kl'ci'totA  ma/nni'.  Na/'kAdtca 
kutA'gi  nI''atotA\ 
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one  slice  18  so  they  may  kill  their  foes ;  that  also  is  what  they  ask  of 
you,  and  that  they  also  may  not  meet  disease,  is  also  what  they  ask 
in  return  from  you.’  ”  That  is  what  that  puppy  says  to  him. 

Only  those  puppies  which  are  in  the  center  when  there  is  a  dance 
do  not  die  forever:  they  come  back  eventually  after  the  festivals  are 
completed.  And  those  who  are  merely  placed  there  dwell  yonder 
where  the  manitous  dwell.  That  is  what  happens  to  them,  so  it  is 
told.  That  is  what  is  told  of  the  puppies  that  are  merely  placed 
there.  And  it  is  by  these  puppies  that  all  (the  manitous)  who  always 
have  well-known  places  are  continuously  visited  when  they  go  around 
bringing  tobacco ;  such  is  the  report  concerning  them.  That  is  why 
they  are  merely  inside  (the  lodge)  and  why  they  always  lie  facing 
the  east.  That  is  what  is  reported  concerning  them.  It  is  as  I 
have  heard  regarding  them.  And  it  is  why  at  a  gens  festival  those 
bones  which  (people)  have  finished  eating  (the  flesh  on)  are  piled  up 
in  a  heap  within  (the  lodge)  and  they  are  thrown  in  a  pile  at  (the 
base  of)  an  oak  tree  outside.  That  is  what  is  told  of  them. 

And  one  kettle  is  also  placed  forward  19  always  on  the  east  (side). 
Anything  regarded  as  superior  is  placed  there.20  That  is  how  it  is 
here  in  the  Meskwakie  country. 

And  when  the  ceremonial  attendant  has  come  back  then  he  who 
is  celebrating  the  gens  festival  makes  a  speech.  Now  this  is  what 
he  says  every  time  a  gens  festival  is  held:  “  Now,  all  to  whom  I  am 
related,  it  is  well  that  we  all  have  properly  consumed  what  we  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  manitous,  and  that  you  have  not  refused  our  ceremonial 
attendants.  That  is  how  our  religion  is  supposed  to  be.  In  turn, 
those  who  blessed  our  forefathers  will  also  bless  you.”  That  is 
exactly  what  he  says  there.  Then  they  would  be  told,  “You  had 
better  leave  me.” 

That  is  as  far  as  I  have  to  tell  of  this  one.  And  (I  shall  tell) 
another  story  of  the  same  nature.  I  do  not  know  this  very  well. 
I  tell  it  exactly  as  I  have  heard  it  was.  I  have  perhaps  finished  this. 
And  I  shall  relate  another.  That  is  all. 

is  The  dog  symbolizes  the  foe.  See  also  pp.  513,  533. 

is  Translated  freely.  See  -A'kA-  in  the  list  of  stems. 

20  Rendered  rather  freely. 
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SOME  LINGUISTIC  NOTES  ON  THE  INDIAN  TEXT. 

The  Fox  text  in  this  paper  contains  scarcely  any  grammatical  nov¬ 
elties,  though  it  does  contain  some  of  the  peculiar  constructions  I 
have  treated  elsewhere.  So  I  confine  myself  to  a  few  of  the  more 
interesting  points. 

Obviatives  of  participials . — There  are  a  number  of  obviatives  of  par- 
ticipials  in  the  Indian  text:  mmi'nUtci'1',  514.2;  awikiDtcU',  518.23; 
ka'kinawatAphnUtci'i,  522.24;  pamike'tApi/nidtci'i,  524.40-41; 
pamike'kinawatApi'nUtci'O'),  536.9-10;  pamipltigawa/wadtci'(i'), 
536.10;  mamatoma 'wa dtci' 1  ’ ,  514.23. 

Participial  of  the  interrogative  mode. — As  I  have  stated  before,  these 
are  very  rare.  An  example  in  the  text  is  wlXnemimame'kwane- 
tAmugwanA,  508.8;  another  is  mmi'kA'mugwanA,  512.34-35. 

Obviative  of  the  conjunctive  of  the  interrogative  mode. — An  example  is 
a'ku'kanetAminigwan (i) ,  524.37.  Obviously  -Aminigwani  corresponds 
closely  in  formation  to  -Aminidtci  of  the  obviative  of  the  conjunctive 
mode. 

Participial  of  the  indefinite  passive. — The  apparent  participial  of  the 
indefinite  passive,  in  -atanA  discussed  by  me  above,  pages  284,  285, 
occurs  in  this  text:  anatanA,  512.38. 

Obviative  of  the  independent  mode. — Such  forms  are  apparently  rather 
rare.  An  example  of  the  animate  plural  is  wi'i'cita'a/niwa'i,  532.24. 

Independent  mode ,  third  person  animate  plural,  intransitive. — An  ap¬ 
parent  anomaly  is  ine'kwa/'cin6gki',  536.12-13.  The  fact  that  -wAgki' 
occurs  after  a  consonant  is  responsible  for  the  apparent  irregularity 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  quite  in  accord  with  what  we  should 
expect,  for  the  combination  -wa-  between  consonants  is  almost 
invariably  contracted  to  -o-  in  Fox. 

The  forms  a'nAto/ta'swadtci,  512.11,  and  a'cinAto'ta’se'ki,  536.3, 
etc.,  present  the  same  peculiarities  discussed  by  me  above,  page  495. 

The  word  ki'cikwa'ckwa'ckwina'siganite'e  “after  they  have  made 
(the  food)  boil,”  512.3-4,  is  peculiar  in  construction;  the  stems  kl'ci- 
and  kwa'ckwi-  are  clear  enough;  see  the  list  of  stems,  page  616  et  seq. 
The  words  kwa'ckwina'so'wA  it  (animate,  a  deer,  for  example)  boils, 
and  kwa'ckwinatawi  it  (inanimate)  boils,  are  certainly  passives  in 
-also-  (animate)  -ata-  inanimate.  Therefore  it  seems  clear  that  the 
auxiliary  -iga-  is  combined  with  kwa'ckwina'so-  making  kwa'ckwina- 
'siga-. 

The  word  ki'wldtcime'to'sanenimene  “I  shall  live  with  you”  is 
rather  singular  in  construction.  Clearly  the  word  me.'to'saneniwA 
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“mortal,  people”  has  been  stripped  of  its  termination  and  combined 
with  the  instrumental  particle  -m-,  which  requires  an  animate  object, 
and  with  the  stem  wl-  “with,”  which  has  postverbal  -t-  -dtci-.  See 
a  close  parallel  in  the  International  Journal  of  American  Linguistics, 
vol.  1,  page  50,  footnote  4,  and  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E.,  p.  68. 

The  word  keke'te'si'menanA  “ our  venerable  man”  (510.30)  is  most 
extraordinary  in  formation;  a  possessed  noun  has  been  made  from 
the  third  person  singular  animate  of  a  verb  ke'te'siwA  he  is  venerable. 
For  the  elimination  of  the  terminal  element  see  International  Journal 
of  American  Linguistics,  1.  c. 

At  536.17  niganA'kA'sowA  seems  to  force  the  conclusion  that  the 
combination  -'swo-  becomes  -'sb-.  See  the  stems  nlgani-  and  a'La- 
in  the  list  of  stems. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Indian  text  containing  the  traditional  origin  of  the  Fox  society 
known  as  “The  singing  around  rite”  [ K Iwa g  Am 6 ' \i we n n  1 ' ]  and  whose 
members  are  known  as  “They  who  go  about  singing”  [KlwAgA'mo- 
'Agkl<]  was  written  in  the  current  syllabary,  and  subsequently  restored 
according  to  the  phonetics  of  Harry  Lincoln,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  pages  which  were  restored  partly  according  to  the  phonetics  of 
Oliver  Lincoln  and  partly  according  to  those  of  Thomas  Scott.  The 
name  of  the  author  of  the  text  is  withheld  by  agreement.  The  author 
was  induced  to  furnish  the  information  through  the  efforts  of  Harry 
Lincoln,  and  I  hereby  express  my  thanks  to  both.  The  translation 
is  almost  entirely  my  own  and  is  based  on  a  grammatical  analysis  of 
the  Indian  text,  though  I  have  been  aided  by  an  English  paraphrase 
furnished  by  George  Young  Bear.  That  the  account  given  in  the 
Indian  text  is  deficient  in  some  respects,  I  am  fully  aware.  At  the 
same  time  it  contains  far  more  information  regarding  this  particular 
Fox  society  than  was  hitherto  known,  owing  to  the  extremely  con¬ 
servative  character  of  the  Fox  Indians,  and  is  well  worth  publishing. 
The  linguistic  student  will  notice,  besides  some  unusual  grammatical 
forms  that  the  Indian  text  contains,  an  enormous  number  of  verbal 
stems  in  proportion  to  its  length,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  Indian 
text  in  “Notes  on  the  Fox  society  known  as  those  who  worship  the 
Little  Spotted  Calf.” 

ETHNOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

The  Indian  text  contained  in  this  volume,  besides  being  the  tra¬ 
ditional  origin  of  the  Fox  society  known  as  “The  singing  around  rite,” 
contains  quite  a  little  information  on  general  Fox  ethnology,  and 
especially*  on  the  blessings  obtained  by  fasting  and  vigil  as  well  as 
on  scalp  dancing.  The  data  on  the  blessings  obtained  by  fasting 
and  vigil  may  be  compared  with  the  following  free  rendition  of  a 
portion  of  another  Fox  text: 

And  another  thing,  young  men  are  told  not  to  fear  ashes:  “By 
fasting  and  painting  your  face  with  ashes  you  may  get  a  blessing  from 
the  manitou.  If  you  do  the  right  thing,  you  will  surely  be  blessed. 
If  you  are  afraid,  the  manitou  will  know  it.  People  claim  that  fasting 
and  blackening  one’s  face  with  ashes  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  they 
can  do.  In  the  early  days  it  was  said  that  if  one  fasted  long  to  obtain 
a  blessing  from  the  manitou,  he  often  went  on  the  warpath  success¬ 
fully;  or  he  killed  people  by  fasting  so  long.  Such  was  the  blessing 
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the  person  obtained.  And  you  can  go  and  kill  game  easily.  You 
may  become  a  leader  in  anything.  If  there  is  a  war,  you  may  become 
a  leader.  And  you  will  always  bring  your  men  back  safe  and  sound. 
They  will  not  be  killed  by  the  enemy.  You  will  surely  be  blessed 
by  the  manitou  if  you  take  an  interest  in  fasting  and  are  not  afraid 
of  doing  so.  After  you  have  fasted  long  enough  if  you  desire  any¬ 
thing  you  will  obtain  it.  So  fasting  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  And  if 
you  do  this,  you  must  get  up  early,  before  our  grandfather,  the  Sun, 
rises.  If  anything  happens  to  the  people  where  you  are  after  a  few 
years,  nothing  will  happen  to  you;  you  will  not  be  destroyed.  This 
is  the  only  way  you  can  live  again.  All  the  people  will  be  benefited 
by  you.  This  is  the  best  life  there  is.”  And  this  is  why  children  are 
taught  to  fast.1 

For  additional  data  on  fasting  among  the  Fox  Indians  to  obtain 
blessings  see  Mary  Alicia  Owen,  Folk-lore  of  the  Musquakie  Indians, 
page  67 ;  W.  Jones,  Fox  Texts,  passim;  Michelson,  Bulletin  72,  B.  A.  E., 
passim,  and  this  volume,  passim.  For  data  on  the  Sauk  or  Fox  see  the 
letter  of  Cutting  Marsh  (1834)  in  Wisconsin  Hist.  Collections,  xv,  page 
129;  Isaac  Galland,  Indian  Tribes  of  the  West,  in  Annals  of  Iowa, 
1869,  page  355.  For  the  general  subject  see  the  articles  Fasting  and 
Religion,  in  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians  (Bulletin  30,  B.  A.  E.) . 
For  comparative  purposes  the  following  additional  references  are 
given  (which  references  are  not  intended  to  he  exhaustive) : 

For  the  Sauk: 

Harrington,  M.  R.  Sacred  bundles  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  Univ.  Pa., 
Anthrop.  Publ.  Univ.  Mus.,  vol.  iv,  no.  2,  1914. 

Patterson,  J.  B.  Autobiography  of  Black  Hawk.  Oquawka,  Ill.,  1882. 
Skinner,  Alanson.  Observations  on  the  ethnology  of  the  Sauk  Indians.  Bull. 
Pub.  Mus.  Milwaukee,  vol.  5,  no.  1,  1923.  pp.  32,  33. 

For  the  Menomini: 

Skinner,  A.  Social  life  and  ceremonial  bundles  of  the  Menomini.  Anthrop. 
Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xm,  1915.  pp.  42  et  seq.,  96  et  seq. 

-  Material  culture  of  the  Menomini.  Mus.  Amer.  Ind.,  Indian  Notes 

and  Monographs,  1921.  pp.  53,  54. 

For  the  Iowa: 

Skinner,  A.  Societies  of  the  Iowa.  Anthrop.  Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
vol.  xi,  1916.  p.  739. 

For  the  Kansas: 

Skinner,  A.  Kansa  organizations.  Ibid.  p.  769. 

For  the  Omaha: 

Dorsey,  J.  O.  Omaha  sociology.  Third  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Ethn.,  1884.  p.  266. 
Fletcher,  Alice  C.,  and  La  Flesche,  Francis.  The  Omaha  Tribe.  Twenty- 
seventh  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1911.  pp.  128  et  seq. 

For  the  Osage: 

Fletcher,  Alice  C.,  and  La  Flesche,  Francis.  Ibid.,  p.  132. 


1  Michelson,  How  Meskwaki  children  should  be  brought  up.  In  American  Indian  Life,  ed.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Parsons,  p.  82. 
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For  the  Assiniboin: 

Lowie,  Robert  H.  The  Assiniboine.  Anthrop.  Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
vol.  iv,  pt.  1,  1909.  p.  47. 

For  the  Natchez: 

Swanton,  John  R.  Indian  tribes  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  adjacent 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  Bull.  43,  1911.  p.  177. 
For  the  Chitimacha: 

Swanton,  John  R.  Ibid.,  p.  353. 

For  the  Ojibwa: 

Jones,  William.  Ojibwa  texts.  Truman  Michelson,  eel.  Pub.  Amer.  Ethn. 
Soc.,  vol.  vii,  pt.  ii,  1919.  Passim. 

Radin,  Paul.  Some  aspects  of  puberty  fasting  among  the  Ojibwa.  Geol.  Surv. 
Can.,  Dept,  of  Mines,  Mus.  Bull.  No.  2,  Ottawa,  1914.  pp.  69-78. 

These  references  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  not  only  has  the 
general  idea  of  obtaining  blessings  from  supernatural  powers  by  fast¬ 
ing  and  vigil  been  disseminated,  and  has  not  arisen  independently  in 
the  separate  tribes,  but  also  that  in  certain  cases  at  least  the  specific 
type  has  also  been  diffused. 

For  data  on  the  scalp  dance,  war  dance,  etc.,  of  the  Fox  Indians 
beyond  that  contained  in  the  present  volume  consult  A.  B.  Busby, 
Two  summers  among  the  Musquakies,  pages  42,  103,  104;  M.  A. 
Owen,  Folklore  of  Musquakie  Indians,  page  59  et  seq.  For  data  on 
the  Sauk  or  Fox  see  Major  Morrell  Marston,  Letter  to  Rev.  Jedidiah 
Morse,  1820  (in  E.  H.  Blair,  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  and  Region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  vol.  ii),  page  158  et  seep; 
Isaac  Galland,  Indian  Tribes  of  the  West,  in  Annals  of  Iowa,  1869, 
pages  274,  275.  For  the  general  subject  see  the  article  Scalping  in  the 
Handbook  of  American  Indians,  Bull.  30,  B.  A.  E.,  and  the  works 
of  Friedrici  cited  therein;  and  G.  B.  Grinnell,  Coup  and  Scalp 
among  the  Plains  Indians,  Amer.  Anthropologist,  n.  s.  vol.  12,  p. 
296  et  seq.  For  comparative  purposes  a  few  additional  references 
are  given: 

For  the  Sauk: 

Patterson,  J.  B.  Autobiography  of  Black  Hawk.  Oquawka,  Ill.,  1882.  pp. 
17,  60. 

Armstrong,  Perry  A.  The  Sauks  and  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Springfield, 
1887.  p.  18. 

Catlin,  George.  North  American  Indians.  Vol.  2.  Phila.,  1913.  p.  244. 
[See  figure  297.] 

For  the  Menomini: 

Skinner,  A.  War  customs  of  the  Menomini  Indians.  Amer.  Anthrop.,  n.  s. 
vol.  xiii,  1911.  p.  309  et  seq. 

■ -  Social  life  and  ceremonial  bundles  of  the  Menomini.  Anthrop.  Papers 

Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xiii,  1915.  p.  117  et  seq. 

- -  Material  culture  of  the  Menomini.  Mus.  Amer.  Ind.,  Indian  Notes 

and  Monographs,  1921.  p.  63. 

For  the  Plains  Cree: 

Skinner,  A.  Political  organization,  cults,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Plains-Cree. 
Anthrop.  Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xi,  1916.  p.  535. 
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For  the  Kansas: 

Skinner,  A.  Kansa  organizations.  Ibid.  pp.  757,  759. 

For  the  Ponca: 

Skinner,  A.  Ponca  societies  and  dances.  Ibid.  p.  791. 

For  the  Blackfoot: 

Wissler,  Clark.  Societies  and  dance  associations  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians. 
Ibid.  p.  45S. 

For  the  Assiniboin: 

Lowie,  Robert  H.  The  Assiniboine.  Anthrop.  Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
vol.  iv,  pt.  1,  1909.  p.  30. 

For  the  Dakota: 

Riggs,  Stephen  R.  Dakota  grammar,  texts,  and  ethnography.  Cont.  N.  Am. 
Ethn.,  vol.  ix,  1893.  p.  26  et  seq. 

For  the  Omaha: 

Dorsey,  J.  O.  Omaha  sociology.  Third  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1884.  p.  330. 
Fletcher,  Alice  C.,  and  La  Flesche,  Francis.  The  Omaha  tribe.  Twenty- 
seventh  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1911.  p.  432. 

Here  again  it  is  evident  that  these  ceremonies  have  not  arisen 
independently  but  have  spread  by  diffusion.  Since,  however,  we 
have  differences  in  details,  it  must  be  assumed  that  fusion  with  pre¬ 
existing  ceremonies  has  taken  place,  or  that  a  particular  bent  has 
subsequently  been  given  the  ceremonies  in  the  separate  tribes.  It 
may  he  noted  that  in  the  same  area  other  ethnological  phenomena 
have  spread  extensively,  e.  g.,  mortuary  customs  and  beliefs,  the 
Mide'wiwin.  A  rather  peculiar  transformation  is  the  Fox  tribal  dual 
division  (and  similarly  that  of  the  Sauk,  Kickapoo,  and  Prairie 
Potawatomi) :  obviously  in  function  it  corresponds  in  part  too  closely 
to  the  Iowa  Tukala  and  Mawatani  societies  (and  the  correspondents 
in  certain  other  Siouan  tribes)  to  be  of  independent  origin.  That  the 
Fox  To'kannA'  was  Siouan  in  origin  as  far  as  the  name  is  concerned 
was  suggested  to  me  by  Professor  Lowie,  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  For  borrowings  on  the  part  of  Siouan  peoples  from  Algon- 
quian  ones  and  vice  versa  see  also  Paul  Kadin,  Ritual  and  significance 
of  the  Winnebago  medicine  dance,  J.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  24,  page  149 
et  seq.;  in  the  article  Winnebago  apud  Handbook  of  American 
Indians,  Bull.  30,  B.  A.  E.;  pages  384,  385  in  American  Indian  Life, 
ed.  Dr.  E.  C.  Parsons;  Truman  Michelson  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  2,  page  297  et  seq.;  Robert  H.  Lowie 
in  Holmes  Anniversary  Volume,  page  293  et  seq.,  Culture  and 
Ethnology,  page  153. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  morality  enjoined  upon  the  youth  by 
his  grandfather  is  substantially  the  same  as  is  given  in  How  Meskwaki 
children  should  be  brought  up  (vide  supra) .  Going  to  war  without 
taking  a  sacred  pack  to  the  Fox  mind  is  an  incredible  piece  of  folly; 
cf.  the  story  of  ApaiyasA  given  by  William  Jones,  Fox  Texts,  page 
164  et  seq.  However,  the  story  is  not  pure  fiction:  the  Foxes  even 
now  remember  when  and  where  the  events  took  place. 
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The  general  ritual  of  the  society  is  given  in  the  course  of  the 
present  narrative.  The  society  is  relatively  recent  in  origin,  though 
the  exact  date  of  its  origin  is  unknown.  For  some  time  it  has  practi¬ 
cally  ceased  to  function.  The  last  time  it  functioned  at  a  funeral  was 
at  that  of  Jim  Peters  (1917) ;  and  at  an  adoption-feast,  in  the  summer 
of  1922.  By  good  fortune  I  witnessed  both  of  these  events.  For¬ 
merly  the  initiation  consisted  in  drumming,  etc.,  for  four  days.  The 
head  man  decided  who  was  to  be  admitted.  There  were  no  fees  to 
be  paid  by  the  candidate.  No  one  could  ask  to  be  taken  into  the 
society.  When  a  member  died  a  new  member  was  elected  when  the 
adoption-feast  took  place.  At  the  adoption-feast  any  member  of 
the  society  might  ask  an  outsider  to  dance  with  them.  A  person 
asked  would  be  morally  obligated  to  do  so.  Fie  then  would  be  fed 
at,  the  same  time  as  the  members  of  the  society,  not  with  the  out¬ 
siders.  This  happened  in  the  ceremonies  in  the  summer  of  1922. 
The  following  are  the  present  (1923)  members  of  the  society:  Jim 
Thompson,  Henry  Samasaw,  Joe  Peters,  Albert  Brown,  Bill  Wanatee, 
Isaac  Wanatee,  Willie  Johnson,  Manetowesie  (a  woman),  Mrs.  Jim 
Peters. 


KIWAGAM07'IWENNI\ 


KwT'ye'sa'A  negu7t‘'  11  Kegini7gwakepIwwA'  ”  a'i,'ci'sudtciVny9-nA- 
nwipe7ponwadtc  a'wapimA'kAta'wInedtci  neguta7-megu.  Meda'swi- 
kAnagi'i'nigin  a'A/'cAmedtci'.  Kutwa'ci'g  a'tA'swipe7ponwadtc  o7ni 
nawA'kwanigin  a'wl/'senidtc1'.  Ume'co'me'sAn  In  a’wapi’adtci'adtci- 
5mo/'egudtci':  “No'cI7'i,  nl'nA  kl!Anemi'adtcimo'  ana'pA'wai'yAnin 
uwIyaya/'A  kete7mind'ke'.  Ane7t  a/gwi  menwigl'wadtcini  mane'to- 
WAg  a’ketemina/gawadtci'.  Aya'pwawidtca'pe'kine7pwa'kagi  ke’kya- 
'Agi'megu  A’kawapAga7mowAgki'.  Me'to7dtci  wapAtAma'gawAg  ana- 
'pAVawedtc‘'.  Wl'Anemimegu'adtci/mo'edtc  ana/'pA'wagi  wi'pwawi- 
10  mya'cigi7nidtci'i  pe7'tciketemina/ganidtci'.  I7ni'  uSvIya'A  a'ketemi7- 
nagudtci  mya'cigi,nidtci'i',  ane7tA'  ca'cki'megu  ka/'sip  uwl'yawawi 
wI'cigipemate'siwAgki'.  Agwidtca'  wl'nani  nAtawanetA'mAgwini  ki- 
na/nnA'.  MAnidtca,'i  natawane7tAmAgkwe',  wiTciAnemime'to'sa'ne- 
niwA  wiAnemiTciA'semi'a7wAgwanni',  mAnA7'k  ai'ya'kowima'i  lAne- 
15  mime'to'sane'niwitA'.  I7nA  lAnemiketemagime'to'sane7niwitA\  Ini- 
dtca7'  inugki',  no'el7'1',  wa7dtci  mAni  to7tonanni\  MA'nima'  a'mamA- 
'kAtawI'nenan11*',  a/gwiga'kago'  i'cimya'citoto'nanin111'.  Inugidtca7' 
mAni  keteminawe'sI7'iyAnne',  wA7nim6dtci  kete'mino'ke  mane/towAg 
I'wa/wenetwi'.  Ka/tAdtca'1',  'neketema/gi'egwA  ne'me'c6'A<,  inane7- 
20mi'kAnni\  NlnAma7'  ayl'gi  wi'menwipemate'sI7'iyAni  ketena'ne- 
menne'.  I7ni  wa7dtci  mA'kAtawI'nenan1”'1',’’  a/'igudtc  ume7'co'Anni'. 

No'i7ga'tA'swipe7ponwadtcipe'kimego7n  a'wIgadtcimA'kAta7wInedtc 
a'kfcipe'kike'ka'netAg  a'pwawiwA7nI'kadtc  a'ci7medtcinni\  A'pena7- 
winig  a'pdnimA'kA'tawFtc1'.  'I7niga'  petegi'ci'megu  a'pena/winig 
25  aiya'pl'tcina'  a/mA'kA/tawidtci':  a'wawA7ne'cka'idtc  Ini'megu  a'mA- 
'kAta7wInedtci5,  na/'k  a'ne7'ekimedtci  neguta7'  wl'adtci  kl'kl'ki'meg 
a7'kimldtci7megku',  a'mA'kAta/wInedtci'.  Inina/'Ini  no'i7g  a'tA'swipe7- 
ponwadtc  I7n  a'p6ni'Ini7'cawidtci\  A'cimedtci7megu  a'i7'cawidtci'. 
Wapike'siyanigin  I7n  a/wapimA'kAta/winedtci\  Kl'ciwa/pi'Agoni'ki- 
30  winigin  I7n  a‘wapi'utenawadtc  a'negutu7gunldtci  na/'k  a'm'cu7gunldtci 
tcA'tcawI'*'. 

Nawipepo7nigin  a'nl'cu7gunldtc  a'a7'pA'wadtci',  “Na'i7,  no'ck'i, 
poniwawl'capena'tonu  kiya'wwi\  Kekete'minon116'.  Ca/'cki  wapA'ge 

Wi'nyanwapya'ge'sIwA  pegi7'ke’cwAte  wI'a 


ki7’wAdtca'  A7nemo"A. 
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When  a  boy  called  “Has-an-eye-and-is-sitting”  was  five  years  old, 
they  began  to  make  him  fast  somewhere.  He  was  fed  at  ten  o’clock. 
When  he  was  six  years  old,  he  then  ate  at  noon.  Then  he  began  to 
be  repeatedly  instructed  by  his  grandfather:  “My  grandchild,  you 
must  tell  me  in  the  future  of  what  you  dream,  if  anyone  blesses  you. 
Some  of  the  manitous  are  not  good  when  they  bestow  blessings. 
Before  (a  child)  is  really  very  intelligent  the  old  people  watch  out 
(for  them).  It  is  as  if  they  look  into  what  is  dreamed.  They  must 
continue  to  be  told  wdiat  is  dreamed  so  that  evil  (manitous)  do  not 
accidentally  bestow  a  blessing.  WTien  anyone  is  blessed  by  those  who 
are  evil,  some  (are)  merely  (blessed  as  regards)  their  bodies  only,  so 
that  they  will  be  strong  in  life.  That  verily  we  desire  not  at  all. 
This  verily  is  what  we  desire,  that  we  may  continue  to  help  the 
future  people,  those  who  shall  live  in  the  future  far  after  (us) .  They 
are  the  ones  who  will  live  in  wretchedness  in  the  future.  That  verily, 
my  grandchild,  is  why  I  do  this  to  you  to-day.  In  making  you  fast 
earnestly,  in  so  doing  I  do  not  in  any  way  ill-treat  you.  If  you  are 
truly  blessed  this  day,  if  by  chance  the  manitous  bless  you,  it  will 
be  wTell.  Do  not  think  of  me,  ‘my  grandfather  treats  me  harshly.’ 
I  also  surely  desire  you  to  live  a  good  life.  That  is  why  I  make  you 
fast,  my  grandchild,”  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather. 

When  he  was  seven  years  old  he  was  made  to  fast  very  carefully, 
as  he  already  thoroughly  understood  (and)  did  not  forget  what  he 
was  told.  In  summer  he  ceased  fasting.  Up  to  that  time  he  fasted 
once  in  a  while  in  summer;  when  he  was  naughty  he  was  made  to 
fast,  likewise  when  he  sneaked  off  though  forbidden  to  go  any  place, 
he  was  made  to  fast.  At  the  time  he  was  seven  years  old  he  ceased 
doing  so.  He  did  what  he  was  told.  Whenever  cold  (weather)  began 
then  he  began  to  be  made  to  fast.  After  snow  began  to  be  on  the 
ground  he  began  to  fast  regularly  for  a  day  and  sometimes  for 
two  days. 

In  the  middle  of  winter  when  he  (had  fasted)  two  days,  he  had  a 
dream:  “  Now,  my  grandchild,  cease  making  your  body  so  excessively 
hungry.  I  bestow  a  blessing  on  you.  Only  you  must  cook  a  dog  for 
me  to-morrow.  If  you  cut  him  up  so  as  to  be  divided  in  five  parts, 
you  will  feed  me.  This,  verily,  will  be  the  extent  to  which  you 
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'ta'wiyAnne',  a'ci'menan  i'ca'wiyAnne'.  Wap  Ami'  hia'iia,”  a/igudtc1'. 
Ite'p  a'i'napidtc  Ina'tcl  pA'cito''a'An  a’wape'ckitepapl'  inidtc1  .  “  I'ni 
ke'nawawwA',  kl'nAga'  !nni7’  a/'igudtc  Inini  katemina'gudtcinni'.v  » 

Na/'kanin  a'wa'pAmadtci  kanone'gudtcinni',  pe'kidtoi'megu  ii'nawa- 
5  nineni'a/'inidtci  me'to'saneniwAni'megu. 

“  Na/'kA  mA'ni  wI'i'ca'wiyAnpI'.  Me'ce'megu  na/'ina'i  kl'Ata'penA 
nata'windni  na'ina/'megu  nAtawane'tAmAne  wa/wene'k1'.  Me'cema/- 
'megu  kAbo'twe  kfiiAtawanetA  Anemi'giyAnne'.  Agwiga'  wi'wawA- 
naneme'nanini  na/'ina'  nAtawane'tAmAn116'.  Aiyo'ka''megu  wl'nA 
10  klwikege''siwAgi  kldtcime'to'sane'niwAgki'.  NlnanAga'  Ini  mlnAge- 
dtci  kateminawA'gedtcigki\  Nlnanani  tepanetAmagke'.  'O'  nepA- 
'kimape'nA  wlnA'megu  a’inaneti'wadtcini  wI'ke'kAAma'tiwa^tc1'. 
Cewa'n  a/gwi  nlnananig  'I'na'udtc  a'ne'kodtci  'u'dtciwapi  nene'ka- 
nemA'gedtcinni';  katominawAgetA'megonA  wTapA'mAgetA',”  a/'igudtci'. 
lo  “Klnaiy6''mAni  kekI'ci'adtcimo'ene  wI'A'pl'tci'giyAni  tapA^kwi  nAta- 
wa'netAmAnne'.  Inina/'Ini  na'I'  mA'riA  ke'kA'Amawi  iua'ila  'I'ni 
nata'winoni  wfina'nemAgi  ka’ka'netAgkA’;  Ini'megu  wi'ke'kA'A'mo- 
negki'.  Kl'wawananemawAgidtca'i  me'to'sa'nenlwA  na/'ina'  wP'ne- 
'sAdtc  I'n  aiyo'tenAte  nata'winonni'.  Me'cena''megu  peno'dtci  ki'u- 
20  dtcipAna'dtci’awWA'.  Teagi'megu  wl'kegyaplgwatega'  ina/neniAte 
kl'wawananemawA'megu  wi'tAna/'penadtci'.  Na/'kA  tepe''ki  kl'wa- 
'sayapi  'Ini  kege''ckAmAne  nata'winon111',”  a/'igudtc  Ini'ni  katemina/- 
gudtcinni'. 

A''to'kIdtc  Ini'megu  a'ciponiwI'gowidtc1'.  WapAnigl'ni  ne'ci''k 
25  a'a'wiwadtc  ume''co'An  a’adtci'mo'adtc  ana/'pA'wadtci'.  Kl'citcaga- 
dtci'mo'adtci',  “‘Wa'nA  'I'ni,  no'd''i,  Inu'gi  kl'nA  mA'n  a'kete'- 
mino'k  I'nA  neguti  ma'netowwA',  ‘pe'ki  ma'netowA’  kete'cita'epe- 
tu'gke'.  Pwawima’imAni'adtcimo'iyAne'e'  ca'eki'megu  wapyawl'- 
yAne'  a'ine'k  i'cawl'yAne'6',  pe'ki'megu  ketemagi'ene''sA'.  MAni- 
SOvuga'1',  ‘wAdtca'i/  a/'ine'k1',  A:I'nyanAnwapya/gi'awwA'/  a/'ine'k1', 


agwiga'  Ini  ke''ten  Ane'mo'Ani  kekA''ki'so'wimeg 


&kwA':  lya'ma/'  nlga'n 


Anemi'unIdtcane''siyAne  nyanAnwi'megu  kenAtawane'tAmagwA  kenl- 
dtea'ne'sa'i';  I'ni  Ia'sw  aminepo''iwadtci  kenIdtca'ne'sAgki'.  Na/'kA 

wa'wene'kinata'winon111',  a/'ine'ki  wrnane'semA^cime'to'sane'niwa'1' 

35agwima/'  Ini  wawe'ne'kinni'.  KutAgima'  wa/wene'k  u'wlya'  a'a- 
'kwAinAtAgi  na'sa'ckagwU'tc1',  I'nima'i  wa'wene'k1'.  Inidtca'  ka'ka/- 
netAgA  nata'winoni  nana'sa'ckagwiwadtc  I'nA  manwina'wa'atA  me- 
'to'sane'niwa'i  te'panegwA  me'toAane'niwa'1'.  Na'ina'  na'pegini 
kI'cagudtcika'twaneta'gu's!wwA'.  Iniga'  myane'twi':  maiyoinaiyo'- 

40 'awAgi  me'to'sane'niwa'  I'ni  ka'kane'tAgigki'.  MAdtcimaneto'Ama/' 
InA  ka/temino'kA',  no'cl''1'.  A'gwidtca'  wrnA'kunAma'wAdtcin 
a'ciketemino/'ki'.  KA'cidtca'  i'cina/gwi'towA  'u'wlyawwi',  no'cl''1', 


'l'nA  katemino'kA<?”  a/'igudtc  ume''co  Anni' 
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will  mature  if  you  do  that,  if  you  believe  me,  if  you  do  what  I  tell 
you.  Look  at  this  person,”  he  was  told.  As  he  looked  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  lo!  there  was  an  old  white-headed  man  seated.  “Well,  you 
see  him,  that  is  you,”  he  was  told  by  the  one  who  blessed  him. 

And  as  he  looked  at  the  one  by  whom  he  was  addressed,  lo!  it  was 
a  very  handsome  person  indeed. 

“At  any  time  you  desire  you  will  pick  up  fine  medicine.  At  some 
time  soon  as  you  continue  to  mature  you  will  desire  it.  I  shall  not 
fail  to  know  when  you  desire  it.  To  he  sure  your  fellow-people  go 
about  here  in  possession  of  it.  Yet  we  give  it  to  those  we  bless. 
We  own  it.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  we  may  give  them  permission  to  transfer 
it  to  each  other,  as  they  are  inclined.  But  we  do  not  think  of  those 
(who  have  it)  one  after  the  other  subsequently;  the  very  person  whom 
we  bless  is  the  one  we  look  after,”  he  was  told.  “I  have  now  told 
you  how  long  you  will  live  if  you  desire  it.  At  that  time  transfer 
that  medicine  to  this  one  1  so  I  shall  think  of  one  who  knows  it;  in 
the  same  way  it  will  be  transferred  to  you.  You  will  truly  have 
power  to  kill  the  people  when  you  use  that  medicine  against  them. 
You  will  destroy  them  even  from  afar.  If  you  desire  that  all  be 
blind,  you  will  have  power  over  them  so  they  will  be  so  afflicted. 
And  you  will  see  as  well  in  the  night  as  in  the  daytime  if  you  have  that 
medicine,”  he  was  told  by  the  one  by  whom  he  was  blessed. 


Then  he  awoke  and  at  once  ceased  to  be  sleepy.  The  next  day 
when  he  and  his  grandfather  were  alone  he  told  him  what  he  had 
dreamed.  After  he  had  told  him  all,  (he  was  told),  “Well  now,  my 
grandchild,  this  day  when  that  single  manitou  blessed  you,  you 
probably  thought,  ‘  (he  is)  a  true  manitou.’  If  you  had  not  told  me 
this,  and  if  you  merely  proceeded  to  do  as  he  told  you,  he  would  ruin 
you  terribly.  Now  when  he  said  this  to  you,  ‘cook  him/  when  he 
said  to  you,  ‘you  are  to  divide  him  into  five  parts/  he  did  not  really 
mean  that  he  demanded  (?)  a  dog  from  you :  yonder  in  the  future  he 
indeed  desires  of  you  five  of  your  children-to-be ;  exactly  such  is  the 
number  of  your  children  who  would  die.  And  the  good  medicine  of 
which  he  speaks  to  you  so  that  you  may  kill  people,  it  is  not  good  at 
all.  Another  (medicine)  is  really  good,  when  it  cures  any  one  that 
is  sick,  that  really  is  good.  The  one  who  truly  knows  the  medicine 
that  cures  each  and  every  one,  the  one  who  thereby  gladdens  the 
people,  is  beloved  by  them.  When  he  (she)  dies,  he  (she)  is  terribly 
lamented.  And  that  (other)  is  evil:  those  who  know  it  make  all  the 
people  cry.  It  is  surely  a  little  evil  spirit  who  has  blessed  you,  my 
grandchild.  Verily,  you  must  not  accept  the  blessing  as  he  has 
bestowed  it  upon  you.  Pray,  how  did  the  one  who  blessed  }mu  make 
his  body  appear?”  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather. 


1  That  is  the  manitou  bestowing  the  blessing. 
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Pe<kidtca/?megu  me'to'sa'neniwA  nawa'ninem'  a'iwwA  /  ai^tc1  . 
Tni  kudtc  a''cawidtc  InA  mAdtcima'netowwA'.  ManiiwA'ga1', 
wf i'cimegutapwa/'tagudtc  uwl'ya'An  i'cina/gwi  t5w  u'wTyawW1  .  Pe- 
'kiga'  wlnA'megu  ne'ciwAnadtcina'gu'siwwA  ;  o'sOwanAgwIwAga/'ip1  ; 

5 A'cati'e'gip  i'ci'genlwi  'a'kwAnA'kA'tenig  o’sowanAg1™1'.  Aiylgwa/- 
me'siwA  wl'ute/'tenadtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1'.  Fni  wa/dtci  ki'wi- 
'aiyigwa 'me' si dtci  wl'ketemi/nagadtci',  kudtcl'  ka'sipi'megu  ki'nA 
tapA^kwike'kya  kApA\  Cewa/  ketemage''si'kApA  ki'cinepowate- 
'ega'ni  kenIdtca/ne'sAgki'.  Na'kA'megu  anemiwi  dtcawi '  wa  tcigi 
10  nane'powa'sA';  Anemiga'uwI'wiyAne  nane'powa'sA'.  Klwiketemagi- 
klwI/ta'kApA'.  Medtci'wa/ga'  me'nwipeme'nene'sA  pwawitclnawa'- 
mAtcigi  ke^kyaiyAne.  I'ni,  wAm'katAnudtca/'megu  ana'pA'Vai- 
yAnni',  no'cP'i,”  a',inedtci. 

A'pwawi'Ini'inA'no'kyadtc  a'ci'megudtc  ini'ni  katemina/gudtcinni'. 
15  Meno'kAmlnigi  na/'kan  a'ponimamA'kA'taw^tc1'.  “  Wl'nawAdtci- 
na/'kA'adtcimo/'enanni',  no'cP'i,”  a/'igudtc  ume/'co'Anni'.  “Pe'ki'- 
megu  keta/pi'i  a'ci'menan  a'ica'wiyAnni'.  Ketapi'tu  klya'wW1'. 
Inidtca'  wadtci  me'to'dtc  Anemi'adtcimo''enannlV  AnetA'  mAni 
kwiye''sa'Ag  a'mA'kAta/winedtc  i'cita/'awAgi  wl'wapl'ka'wawadtc 
20  P'kwawa'1'.  A'gwidtca'  menwiweto'wadtcini  'I'ni  a'ca'witcig  uwl'- 
yawawwi\  TcA'kwapyayanlwi  ume'to'sanenPwenwawwi'.  MA'ni- 
dtca'  a'cime'nwikeg  a'nawAdtci/megunAna'I/'kAmeg  uwIyani'nawW1'. 
Pe'ki'meg  a '  wiga dtci p e ' cigwim a ' kA ' tawlg  awA^si  wa/wenetwi\  Me- 
'cena'  kl'ci'kati''sugin  upyani'meg  a'nawAdtciwa/pAmedtc  i'kwa/wA 
25  ma/nwawitA  wl'negutiwldtca'witigki\  Kudtci/megu  P'cigenwi  wi'nA 
pe''ki  wl'pecigwi'wetog  uwlyani'nawwi'.  Nlga'n  A'ta'wi  mawAdtca- 
'kowi'megu  mya'cita/'agAni  na/'ina'  a'mamedtcina/'igwani  wa'- 
'sayawwi\  A'gwi  ke'ka/netAgini  me'to'sa/nenrwA  man116'.  Ca'cki'- 
megu  mametaiyA  Inugi/megu  mA'n  a'pemate''siyAgwe  w&'pAtAmwA'. 
30Ku/dtci  tcagi'megu  adtcimo/'a'sowA'  cewa'nA  WAnl'katAmwA'megu; 
awA^s  a'ci'ta'adtc  a'ciwawAne'cka'igenigkl'.  MAniyu  ki'nanugi 
no'i'g  awA^sima'  In  a'tA'swipepo'nwayAn111',  kawAgi'megu  kekwlye'- 
'sa'1'.  Nlna'nA  mA'n  aiya'pl'tci'giyagke<:  maA'g  Inu'gi  pA'ci'to'Agi 
pa'ci'megu  katawine'swapitAge'sI'wadtcini  mA'kAta/wIwAgki\ 
35  Agwiga/'  i'ce'megu  i'cawl'wadtcini  ma'A'gki':  ane'tA*  na'imi'kedtci- 
'PwawAgki',  ane'tA£  na'a'piwAgki',  ane'tA5'  Aniwi''sawAgki':  klnagw 
inigi  peno'dtc  i'ci'Ano''kanapi  kago'  a'cike'nigin111'.  Kago'iyuga'- 
megu  mlna'p1':  me'sanetAmogi'megu  a'ciketeminawe'sl'wadtcmni'. 
I'ni  ku/dtci  wa/dtci  p  wawipawa 'nemug  a'peno'A  ‘mA'kAtawi'nnu.y 
40  a/'inedtci'.  Tcagi'megu  i'cina'i'genlwi  'uwi'yawawi  pe''ki  mane'towa'i 
katemina 'gu  d  tcigi  wi'nA  Ke/'tcima/netow  ano'ka'nadtci'i  wl'kekete- 
mina'wanidtci  ma'kAtawi'nPtci'1'.  Inugiga'mAni  ne''k  anemipwa- 
wine/'kike'kya,wAnani  'AnemimamA'kAtaViyAn116',  Anemi'adtcimo'- 
'iyAne  kl'ke'kanemene'megu  na^ikege  keteminawe^siyAn116',  no'- 
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“Hu  was  a  human  being  and  a  very  handsome  man,”  he  said, 
lhat  is  how  that  evil  manitou  is.  And  (his  forms)  are  many, 
he  changes  the  appearance  of  his  body  so  that  he  will  be  believed  in 
by  any  one.  Yet  his  appearance  is  really  very  ugly;  he  has  a  tail, 
it  is  said;  his  tail  is  like  a  spearhead  on  the  end,  it  is  said.2  He  does 
his  best  to  get  people.  That  is  why  he  goes  around  eagerly  to 
bestow  blessings,  yet  you  alone  would  reach  old  age.  But  you  would 
be  wretched  after  your  children  died.  And  those  you  marry  in  the 
future  would  die  one  by  one;  if  you  continued  to  marry,  they  would 
die  one  by  one.  You  would  go  about  living  in  wretchedness.  Nor 
would  those  who  are  not  related  to  you  take  good  care  of  you  when 
you  are  aged.  That  is  all,  forget  indeed  what  you  dreamed,  my 
grandchild,”  he  was  told. 

He  did  not  do  as  he  was  told  by  the  one  who  blessed  him.  In 
the  spring  he  again  ceased  fasting  earnestly.  “I  shall  stop  to  again 
give  you  instructions,”  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather.  “You 
please  me  very  much  by  doing  what  I  told  you.  You  do  a  good 
thing  for  yourself.  That  is  why  I  in  a  way  continue  to  instruct  you. 
Now  some  boys  when  they  are  made  to  fast  desire  to  begin  to  court 
women.  Those  who  do  that  truly  do  not  lead  a  good  life.  Their 
life  is  short.  This  verily  is  good,  when  they  stop  first  to  take  care 
of  their  lives.  When  one  fasts  carefully  and  uprightly  it  is  much 
better.  At  any  time  after  they  have  taken  care  of  themselves  they 
may  stop  to  slowly  look  at  a  well-behaved  woman  so  as  to  marry 
one.  For  it  is  a  rule  to  lead  an  upright  life.  There  is  ahead  of  us 
a  very  great  sorrow,  at  the  time  whenever  it  is  daylight  for  the  last 
time.  Many  people  do  not  know  it.  They  merely  consider  the  joy 
of  this  day  while  we  are  alive.  Yet  all  have  been  instructed  but 
forget  it;  they  think  more  of  what  is  evil.  Now  you  this  day,  when 
you  are  somewhat  more  than  seven  years  old,  are  still  a  boy.  This 
is  how  old  each  of  us  (others)  are:  to-day  these  old  men,  even  nearly 
thirty  years  old,  fast.  These  do  not  do  so  merely  for  nothing:  some 
have  knowledge  of  doctoring,  some  have  (supernatural)  power  of 
sight,  some  excel  in  running:  these  are  sent  even  far  off  when  any¬ 
thing  happens.  They  are  indeed  given  something  (as  a  reward) : 
they  derive  benefit  from  the  way  they  were  blessed.  And  that  is 
why  a  child  does  not  think  light  of  it  when  told  'fast.’  The  bodies 
of  those  blessed  very  much  by  manitous  are  (rewarded)  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  ways,  manitous  whom  the  Great  Manitou  himself  employs  to 
bestow  blessings  on  those  who  fast.  Now  this  day  as  long  as  you 
continue  not  to  be  old  (and)  if  you  continue  to  fast  earnestly,  if  you 
continue  to  tell  me  (your  dreams),  I  shall  make  you  know  if  you 
have  been  blessed  properly,  my  grandchild,”  he  was  told  by  (his 
grandfather).  “That  is  as  far  as  I  resign  myself,  as  I  cease  being 


2  Naturally  a  European  concept. 
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'ci'1' ”  a/'igudtci'.  “I'n  a'kwipAgi'sane'tAinani  niya/wW1',  ii  pdnikA- 
'cki'A'semi'I'wayani  ka/gd'a'1',  i'cedtca/'  kin  a'Anemipe  seta'wiyAn 
anadtcimo,'enanni',  a'pI'tcipwawimA'kAta/wiyAn111  .  Ne  t  Agwin^ta  V 
wanetA  wl'  tap  a  ' '  kwiyAHn  1 ' .  KatAdtea/'megu  na'  ina'  kl  ci'giyAne 
5  mii'si  xiAtawaneml'yagAn  P'kwawAgi  pwawike'kanetAma/'so'kAni 
wi'Anemi'ca'wiyAnni',  ki'pwawi'wa/nA  na/i  ki'cinutAmati'so'wAnani 
wi'Anemi'i'cimenwipemate'si'wAnan111',  tcagiga/’  o'n  unidtcane'  si- 
yAne  wi'menwipemate/'siwadtci'.  I'cike'kanetAmAne  wawe'nete'sA® 
ni'cwapitAgiga'  tA'swipepo'nwayAn  awA'sima'ka'  A'kwimA'kAta/wi- 
10  yAnne',  no'cP'i,”  a/'igudtc  ume/'co'Anni'. 

A'tapwa'tawadtci/megu  A,’penadtc  a'ci/megudtc  ini'megu  a'Ane- 
mi/cawidtci'.  Cwa'ci'gA  na/'k  a'tA'swipe/ponwadtci  na'kA'meg 
a'wapimamA'kAta'winedtci'.  “Na'i',  no'cP'i/’  a/'igudtci  na/'k 


ume  coAnM,  “miya  pi  na  iu  pe  ki  wi  mamigwa  soyAn 


15  KiA/'ci'tone  wi'ai'yoyAn  a'niA'kAta/wiyAn111':  ‘  mA'kAtawidtci- 
gAnni'’  i'cite/'katapi'.”  A'Aiategi  pA''cito'A  me'te'gwi  wi’ku'pimi'ci 
me'ce'megu  anegi'kvra'kwAto/'inigk1'.  A'wIgadtcipepenA/ge'cAgki'. 
Negute'nwi  'a'kor'sitag  a'A''ku'cAgki'.  A'ka/'ke'sAgki'.  Ki'ca'kAta/- 
nigin11*',  “Na'k,  no'ck'i,  niA'n  ini  m a' kAtawi dtcigAn  a'cite''katagkI'. 
20  TAgawi'megu  ki'VkA'sA  wi'i'ci'megumenwitapA'kwimA'kAtawigwa- 
noyAnni'.  Papye'tciga/'megu  mA'ni  wi'tcagA/'wayAnni'  P'cigenwi 
mA'n  inu'g  a/'pep6gki',”  ii/'igudtc  ume''co'Anni'.  “IviAgotuga- 
'megu'  mAni  ki'ci'aiyo'yAnin111'.  Mame  dtcina/'megu  na/'ina'  a  wa- 
'ci'o'wAnani  tcagA'VaiyAn  i'nina’i  wi'ke'kane'tAmAni  pe''k  a'eime'- 
25  nwikegi  wiga/'siyAn  a'mA'kAta/wiyAnni',  no'cP'i,”  a,  inedtci'. 

Inip  a/'A'tagi  ke temin awe ' ' siwen n  ‘ .  TcagA'Vagin  inina''ip  ii'ke- 
temina/gawadtci  manetowAgki'.  Ane't  A'cku'VawAg  A'ne'ki'  Inini 
mA'kAtawidtci/gAnAnni';  cema/'megu  unldtcane,'siwate  wi'umA'kAta- 
widtcigA/nindtci'.  A'na'i'se'towadtci';  ki'ci'unidteane'si'wadtein  ini 
30  ki'cikutwa'ci/gAtA'swipep5nwa/nidtcin  aAta'penA,mowadtci';  ag- 
wiga/'  ayigi  me'cemego'na’  A'toVadtcinni' :  mircameg  A''towAgki'. 
Ka'o'ni  na/'ina'i  wi'Ata'penAmoVadtcini  kiga'nowAgi  na/'ina'  na/'k 
a'na'i'se/towadtc  ini'megu  a'cikiga/nowadtci',  me'to/dtc  a'adteimo'- 
'awadtc  a'na'i'se'towadtc  iniye'  tatAg  a'pyadtcimamA'kAta'wiwadtci'. 


35  “O'n  inigi  mane'towAgi  ke'tenA'megu  a'nagAtawanetA/mowadtc 
inin  ami'tatAgi  katemina'watcig  i'ni  wamA'kAtawidtcigAni/nidtcinni'. 
‘O'n  inin  a'aiyo'wadtcini  ma'kAta/witcigi  me'cena/'megu  no'mAga' 
a'mA'kAta'wiwadtci'.  Cewa/nA  me'teno/'megu  pwawiwawAne'cka'- 
'itcig  ape'no'Agki'.  A/gwi  ku/dtc  a'pe'n  i'cawi'wadtein  apVno'Agki'. 

40  Iva'kAmi'meg  a'A'cki'apeno'a/'iwadtc  u/dtciwapi  nagAtawane'mawAg 
i'n  a'ciki'cane'mawadtci  wanidtcane/'sitcigki'.  Ke'ki'nawadtci  ki'ki'- 
twawAg  a'tcAge'ci/'iwadtci  na/'k  a'kwa'a''kwawAg  ini'gi  wi'pwawi'- 
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able  to  be  'of  aid  in  any  way,  as  long  as  you  continue  to  listen  to 
what  I  say  to  you,  as  long  as  you  do  not  cease  fasting.  I  also  desire 
you  to  reach  (your  allotted)  span  of  life.  Do  not  when  you  have 
grown  up  (?)  desire  women,  for  you  might  not  know  what  will  happen 
to  you  in  the  future;  do  not  desire  them  before  you  have  come  to 
an  understanding  of  yourself  and  know  that  you  will  live  well  in 
the  future,  and  that  if  you  have  children  they  will  all  live  well.3  If 
you  knoA\  (these  things)  it  would  be  fine  if  you  fast  until  you  are 
more  than  twenty  years  old,  my  grandchild,”  he  was  told'  by  his 
grandfather. 

He  believed  (his  grandfather)  and  always  continued  to  do  exactly 
what  he  was  told.  And  when  he  was  eight  years  old  he  again  began 
to  be  made  to  fast  earnestly.  “Now  my  grandchild,”  he  was  told 
by  his  grandfather,  “eventually  you  must  try  very  hard.  I  shall 
make  you  what  you  will  use  in  fasting:  it  is  called  a  Hasting  instru¬ 
ment.’  ”  The  old  man  fetched  a  stick  of  basswood,  of  no  particular 
size.  He  peeled  it  carefully.  He  cut  it  as  long  as  a  foot.  Then 
he  dried  it.  After  it  was  burned,  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather, 
“  Noav,  my  grandchild,  this  is  what  is  called  a  fasting-instrument. 
You  are  to  burn  a  very  little  of  it  so  you  will  have  enough  to  blacken 
your  face.  It  is  a  rule  that  you  must  use  this  up  this  winter.  You 
must  hang  this  up  when  you  are  finished  using  it.  At  the  time  when¬ 
ever  you  shall  paint  yourself  for  the  last  time  if  you  (have)  used  it 
all  up,  then  you  will  know  how  good  it  is  if  you  are  careful  when  you 
fast,  my  grandchild,”  he  was  told. 

“  That,  it  is  said,  is  wherein  the  blessing  lies.  When  (the  fasting 
instrument)  is  completely  used  up,  then,  it  is  said,  the  manitous 
bestow  blessings.  Some  save  a  little  of  those  fasting  instruments, 
merely  so  if  they  have  children  the  latter  will  have  fasting  instru¬ 
ments.  They  put  them  aside;  after  they  have  children  and  after 
these  are  six  years  old,  they  take  the  (fasting  instruments)  out;  and 
they  do  not  place  them  simply  any  place:  they  place  them  in  a 
sacred  pack.  And  at  the  time  when  they  are  to  take  them  up  they 
celebrate  the  gens  festival,  and  likewise  at  the  time  they  put  them 
away  they  celebrate  the  gens  festival  in  the  same  way,  as  if  telling 
that  they  put  them  away  and  fasted  previously. 

“Then  these  manitous  surely  watch  over  the  one  they  intend  to 
bless,  one  who  has  a  fasting  instrument.  And  when  those  who  fast 
use  these  they  fast  but  for  a  short  time.  But  (this  is)  only  in  the 
case  of  children  who  are  not  bad.  For  children  do  not  act  exactly 
alike.  Straightway  as  soon  as  they  have  children  the  parents  make 
plans  for  them  in  accordance  with  what  they  have  learned  regarding 
them.  It  is  a  sign  regarding  those  who  cry  and  are  always  angry 
when  they  are  little  that  they  will  be  persons  who  do  not  listen  to 


3  A  rather  free  rendition  of  a  very  difficult  passage. 
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megupe'seta'watcig  ume'sota/nwawa'*'.  Mo'tckmegu  a  a  ckinl'- 
giwadtci'.  Ke’ki/nawadtci  maiya/wi  tepe  tcA'gipo'kitepa'  iwAg  Ini'gi 
wl'pwawi/megupe'se/'cadtcigki'.  'O'  wfpe'se'cadtcigi'ga'i  niA'gipo- 
'kite'pawAg1*1'.  I'nipi  wa/dtci  plta'ckag  a'apeno''iyAgw  a'cimenA- 
5gwinni'.  O'n  Inigi  tcagipd'kitepa/'itcig  ApwawikeAcipIta/'ckanig 
anadtcimo/'edtcinn1'.  Na/'kA  mamaiyA'megu  kepu'cka'niwAnima' 
tcagi  pltigamigA'tenigwe  'anadtcimo'edtci'.  Magipo'kite'patcig  up- 
yankmegu  kl'citcagiwlgadtci'se'nigin  a'cikegye/'kimedtc  l'n  a'kepu'- 
'ckanigki'.  I'nigidtca'  menwi'aiyodtcin  Inin  a’niA’kAta/wIwadtc1', 
10  tcagA'wadtcimego/n  a’kl'cike'tciketeminawe/'siwadtci'.  A'kl'cipAgo- 
'cikI'ci'kA'mawudtci  wadtci'ca'wiwadtci'.  Iniga/'  ane'tA  mk'camegi 
wa/dtci  Vta'g  Inini  mA'kAtawFtci'gAiLAn111'.  Ane't  I'n  a’i'cipAgo- 
cikl'ci'se/tawudtc  unldtcane'siwate  tatAgi  kwaiya'ci  no'mAga' 
wl' m a ’ kAta ' wlni dtci ' .  Ane'tAAna'  unldtcane'siwagwe  a'ne'powadtc 
15ininidtca'  Inini  mk'cameg  a/'tagini  mA'kA.taw^tci'gAnA.n111'.  Ivudtci 
me'cemego'na’i  tepi'nowawi  tcinawa/matcig  Ata'penA'mowa'sA  wi- 
'raA'kAtawIdtcigA/niwadtci'. 


"  In  a/'cikegki',  no'ck'i.  Keke’kanemeneku/'megu  a'pe'seta'wi- 
yAnni'.  Ke'kinawadtci  ku/dtci  pwawipe'se''catcig  agwi'megu  mA- 
20'kwa/dtc  AplVadtcin  a'aiyadtci,mo'edtci',  a'utAmi'megunegu'ta'tA- 
'cita/'awadtci'.  A'wawAne'cka/'iwadtciga'  wa/dtc  i'ca/wiwadtci',” 
a/'igudtc  ume,'co,Anni'.  “Na/'kApi  pena/winigi'  ca'cki'megu  kago'' 
i'cimI'kedtca/wIyAnne',  A'se'mi'Ate  keme'so'tanAg  a'tci'gawa^tc*', 
tA'cl'kA'mawAte  me'seA/ni  na/'kA'  ca'cI''caiyAnne',  I'ni  wi'i'cipwa- 
25  winAna'cine'cki'menegki\  Na''kA  wAninawe'megu  kl'udtciwapAr- 
megogi  me'to'sane'niwAg  a'cime'nwikeg  i'ca'wiyAnne'.  Kwaiya'c 
Ina'ma'  nlga/ni  na/'ina'i  wapinAtawa/nemAt  i'kwa/wA  me'cemego'nA 
HAtawanema'wAtanA  kl'ute'tenawA'megu.  MaA'giyu  i'kwawAgi 
ke'kinawadtci'megu  wawA'ne'cka'Ag  Ini'gi  me'cemegonA  anemi'una- 


30pamitcigi  wawAne'ckaA'.  Na/'kA  nanlgk'to' 


’kagowadtcin  ume'sota'nwawa'*'. 


A'gwiga'  wlto- 


Ne'cki'megog111'.  Cewa/n  a  wa- 
wAne'cka/'iwadtci  wa/dtc  i'ca/wiwadtci'.  Ke'kknawadtci  pa'seta'- 
watcig  ume'sota/nwawa'i  mlkedtca'wIwAg  A/'penadtci'.  Na/’k  a/gwi 
kege'ni  'unapaml/wadtcinni'.  Inigidtca'  wadtcitawl''itcig  i''kwa- 
35  wAgki'.  WawA'ne'cka'Agi  kene'ekime'gopen  a'nenenl'wiyAgwe  wl- 
'uwi'wiyAgkwe';  uni dtcane ' ' siyAgwe  wl'pwawi'lni'ca/wiwadtci'.  Cag- 
wanemo'i'kAgoV  kudt-ci  wawAne'cka/'iwat6'.  Fni  wadtcine'ckk- 
menAgwe  wawA'ne'cka'Ag1*1'.,”  a/'igudtc  unie^coAn111'. 

“  Ce'megu  nlga/ni  kepA.go'ci'adtcimo'enne';  kAbo'twe  kago''  i'ca'- 
40  wi  ka  a  cita/  ayanni  .  Inama'  kl'ci'giyAne  wI'me'kwa'netAmAni 
niA'n  ana dtcimo ' 'emanni ' .  Ini  kudtci  niA'ni  pe"k  a'kI'ci/'tonani 

kemA'kAtawIdtcigAnniV’  a/'igudtc  ume/'co'Anni'. 
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their  parents.  (They  disobey)  even  when  they  are  first  born.  Those 
who  will  not  listen  may  be  recognized  by  having  a  very  small  hole 
in  their  heads.  Now  those  who  listen  have  large  holes  in  their  heads, 
lhat,  it  is  said,  is  how  what  they  tell  us  when  we  are  children  goes 
into  (us) .  And  not  a  great  deal  of  what  is  told  them  enters  those  who 
have  small  holes  in  their  heads.  And  these  (small  holes)  close  very 
early ,  before  all  that  is  told  them  goes  in  ( ?) .  (The  holes  of)  those  who 
have  large  holes  close  slowly,  after  everything  which  thay  have  been 
taught  (has  entered  and)  lies  carefully  (within  them).  These  verily 
use  those  (fasting  instruments)  properly  when  they  fast,  (and  by  the 
time)  they  have  used  them  up  they  already  have  been  greatly  blessed. 
Because  they  have  been  rewarded  in  advance  is  why  they  do  so. 
That  is  why  some  place  fasting  instruments  in  a  sacred  pack.  Some 
have  placed  them  (there)  in  advance,  so  that  if  they  have  children 
the  latter  by  chance  may  have  to  fast  (but)  a  short  time.  And  these 
fasting  instruments  which  are  in  a  sacred  pack  (are  placed  there  by) 
some  who  died  before  having  children.  Of  course  any  of  those  who 
are  close  relatives  to  them  might  take  out  the  fasting  instruments  to 
have  them  for  their  own.4 

“  That  is  how  it  is,  my  grandchild.  I  know  that  you  surely  listen 
to  me.  For  those  who  do  not  listen  may  be  recognized  as  they  do 
not  sit  quietly  when  they  are  instructed  from  time  to  time,  for  they 
think  their  time  is  wasted  there,  wherever  it  may  be.  Because  they 
are  bad  is  why  they  are  that  way,”  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather. 
"And,  it  is  said,  in  summer  if  you  merely  work  at  something,  if  you 
help  your  parents  where  they  have  planted  (crops),  if  yoq  attend  to 
(fire-)  wood  for  them,  and  if  you  hunt  from  time  to  time,  then  you 
will  be  never  scolded.  Moreover,  the  people  will  see  from  all  sides 
how  well  you  are  doing.  At  the  time  in  the  future  if  by  chance  you 
desire  a  woman  you  will  get  the  very  one  whom  you  may  desire. 
Now  these  bad  women  may  be  recognized  as  being  those  who  con¬ 
tinually  marry  anyone,  a  worthless  man.  And  they  are  lazy.  Nor 
are  given  permission  their  parents.  They  are  scolded.  But  the 
reason  they  act  that  way  is  because  they  are  bad.  Those  who  listen 
to  their  parents  may  be  recognized  by  their  incessant  work.  And 
they  do  not  take  husbands  in  a  hurry.  These  indeed  are  the  women 
who  are  good.  We  men  are  forbidden  to  take  bad  (women)  as  our 
wives,  lest  if  we  have  children  they  should  act  the  same  way.  For 
we  would  be  unwilling  for  our  children  to  be  bad.  That  is  why  we 
are  forbidden  bad  (women),”  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather. 

hi  merely  tell  you  in  advance,  as  I  fear  something  may  happen  to 
you  soon.  At  the  time  when  you  are  full-grown  you  must  remember 
this  which  I  tell  you.  For  I  have  now  really  made  this  fasting  instru¬ 
ment  for  you,”  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather. 


4  The  last  half  of  this  entire  paragraph  is  very  difficult  and  impossible  to  translate  closely,  owing  to  the 
different  idiomatic  usages  of  Fox  and  English. 
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I'nin  a'wapaiyodtci  m a ’ k a ta  wi ' d  tci  g  An  n  1  ’ .  'O'ni  pe'  k  a  wapi  ute- 
<ute/nawadtci'.  TcA'tcaw  a'ne'su'gun^tc1'.  Ki'cine'  sugunipwawi- 
wi'se'nidtcin  a'wAdtca''egudtc  ume/'co'An  Ata/mina'1',  A'ne'kl  i  tcA'- 
tcawi  tA'gwA'anni',  a'ko'wape’  A'ckA/dtci  pape'k  u'wiya's  a  wA/dtea- 
S'e'kc1'.  Kageya/'megu  nyawugunagA'tenigin  a'tapl,'iwadtc  a  pwa- 
wl/'senidtci'.  Ne'kAni  peponwe'megu  i'n  a'i'ci'ute'ute/nawadtc1'. 
Ivwly enA 'm  egu  meno'kAmi'nigin  a'tca,gA'wadtc1'.  Mamedtcina'- 
'megu  a'wa/'ci'udtci<;  “O'niyapi  nya/wugun  agwi  na/'lvA  wfwi'seni'- 
yAninni';”  a/’igudtc  ume/'co'Anni'.  Ne''suguni  kl’ cipwawiwi '  'sen  i  dtci 
10  pe'ku'tanig  a'kwi'ckawA'g  Inig  a'pya/tonedtc  Ar'k  ume,'co'Ann1’. 
‘‘O'niyapi  wi'wa'ci''enanniY’  a/’igudtci'.  Me' so tawi dtca ' ' inegu  ane- 
gineg  a,A'ci'ckiwe'negudtci'.  “Nepanona'i”  a/'inedtc‘'. 

A'ckAdtci/meg  a'kA<cki/nepadtci'.  MAni'meg  a'ci'nepadtc 
a'kAno'negudtci  negu'tF,  “Na'i',  no'ck'i,  wi'se'ni'kAnni\  Kekete- 
15min5nne'.  MA/nidtca'  wi'i'ca'wiyAn11*'.  Inu'gi  mA'n  a’tA'ciwawi- 
'capena/'toyAni  kiya'w  agwidtca'  nAna/'ci  wi'kwinAtawi'ute'nAdtcini 
midtcipa'  ane'tA\  Kl'wawananemawAknegu  wi'i'cina/nAdtcinn1'.  In 
a'cawi'yAninni'.  Ni'nani  mi'dtcipa'  a'ci'gki',  me'cema/'megon 
a^cigitA  mi/dtcipa'A'.  Agwiga/'megu  wi'wawAnaneme'nanini  nAta- 
20  wane'miyAnne'.  A'gwi  kudtc  a'pe'dtci  ne'se'tigin  a'ne''setigki'. 
Na'kA'megu  a'dtcigipi  ki'cine'se'tiginni',  icedtca/'mcgu'  cagwa'- 
nemupi  'u'wiya'  f  pawine/<ciwadtci'.  A'kwiya/'  ane'tA  ne’cki'nawapi 
wi'ne'ci'wawa  dtci ' .  Inigidtca'  pwawina'ikA'ck5/'penA/nadtcigki', 

uwiya/'a'a'i  na'ekina/gutcigi  wi'ne/,sawadtci'.  Ice'  kudtc  in  a'eigi- 
25  'i'nAmegiki\  KP'ci'totA  kago''1',  '  Cewa/nan  AcipA'kimi'nAmegki' : 
ketemi'nawagwe  u/wiya'A  ki'yawawi  ki'pAgi'senA  'rnawap  wa’  .  I'ce 
ku'dtc  in  a'cipAgi'sene'nAgowe  wi  Amu'A'munagkweY  nete'g6pennA'/’ 
a/'igudtci'. 


30  Wa/pAnig  ume^coAn  a'wAdtca''egudtci  tA'gwA'an111'.  Ki'ciwi- 
'senidtcin  a'wapadtci/mo'adtc  ana/'pA'wadtci'.  “Onima'  ki'nA, 
no'ci'i,”  a/'igudtci',  “negu't  in  a'cime'nwikeg  a'ki'ci'ci'ute'tenAma/- 
'soyAnni'.  Agwiga/'  i'nA  katemino/'kA  kago''  nAtawanetA'mo'kinni'. 
Pe''ki  ma'netowAn  ano'ka'negutA,”  a/'igudtci'.  “I'ni  negu't 
35  a'cAga'wAtAgi  me'to'sa/neniwWA',  wi'n6'ki'todtci  midtcipa'1'.  Tca- 
tcawi'mAn  a'gwi  tAgo'migA'kini  kago''1'.  Inina'tca'  a'sAnA/gi'todtci 
me'to'sa'neniw  a'wi'ca'penaktc1'.  In  a'ciketemina'gudtcig  agwi'- 
megu  kA'cki'anawe'si'wadtcin  a'ci''cawadtci  wi'wawAnanemegogi 
'wa'nA  a'nAtawan e 'mawa dtcr. ” 

40  Inina' 'yatu'gani'  cwa'ci'g  atA'swipe'ponwadtc  a'ciketemina'we- 

'sidtci'.  Ke'tenA'megu  Inina'u'dtciwapi'  ci''eadtcin  A'penadtci'megu 
a'pya'tA'cPtc1'.  Pe'kimego'n  a'tepa'negudtc  ume'sota'na'  a'pwawi- 
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Then  he  began  to  use  the  fasting  instrument.  Then  he  began  to 
fast  very  much  indeed.  Sometimes  he  (fasted)  for  three  days.  When 
he  had  not  eaten  for  three  days,  his  grandfather  cooked  corn  for  him, 
sometimes  a  little  corn  meal,  and  then  later  meat  would  be  cooked 
for  him.  At  last  he  went  through  four  days  without  eating.  All 
winter  long  he  kept  on  fasting  in  this  manner.  It  was  exactly  spring 
when  he  used  up  the  (fasting  instrument) .  When  he  painted  himself 
for  the  last  time  then  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather,  "Now  you  will 
not  eat  again  for  four  days.”'  After  he  had  not  eaten  for  three  days 
at  night  his  grandfather  brought  some  mud  (?)  for  him.  "Now  I 
am  going  to  paint  you,”  he  was  told.  Lo,  he  was  painted  all  over  his 
body  with  mud.  "  Now  go  to  sleep,”  he  was  told. 

Later  on  he  was  able  to  sleep.  Now  this  is  what  he  was  told  by 
(some)  one  as  he  thus  slept,  "Now  my  grandchild,  you  may  eat.  I 
bless  you.  This  is  what  is  going  to  happen  to  you.  As  you  have 
to-day  made  your  body  very  hungry,  you  will  truly  never  be  in  want 
of  what  are  called  game  animals.  You  will  have  power  to  obtain 
them.  That  is  how  I  am.  For  I  am  called  a  game  animal,  any  kind 
of  a  game  animal.  I  shall  not  fail  to  know  when  you  desire  me. 
When  one  of  us  is  killed,  he  is  not  killed  definitely.  Whenever  he 
has  been  killed,  he  lives  again,  but  it  is  merely  because  we  are  unwilling 
for  any  one  to  make  a  killing  without  thought.  We  dislike  some  more 
than  (others)  to  make  a  killing.  These  are  they  who  are  not  able  to 
get  them,  they  who  are  forbidden  by  any  (of  the  game  animals)  to 
slay  them.  It  has  been  arranged  (for  us)  to  be  merely  (game  ani¬ 
mals)  .  'But  this  is  what  is  permitted :  If  you  bless  any  one  you  must 
throw  away  your  life  for  him.  .  For  that  is  merely  what  I  permit  you, 
that  they  always  eat  you,’  we  were  told  by  the  one  who  made  every¬ 
thing,”  he  was  told.5 

The  next  day  he  was  cooked  corn  meal  by  his  grandfather.  After 
he  had  eaten  he  began  to  relate  to  him  what  he  had  dreamed.  "Now 
my  grandchild,”  he  was  told,  "you  have  gotten  one  good  thing  for 
yourself.  And  he  who  blessed  you  does  not  desire  anything  from  you. 
He  is  surely  one  employed  by  the  manitou,”  he  was  told.  "  I  hat  is 
one  thing  mortals  desire,  namely,  to  easily  kill  game  animals.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  nothing.  Then,  verily,  mortals  have  a  hard  time  with 
hunger.  Now  (the  game  animals)  will  not  fail  to  know  what  they 
desire  of  them  when  hunting.6 

Now  it  seems  he  was  eight  years  old  when  he  was  thus  blessed. 
Surelv  from  that  time  on  whenever  he  went  hunting  he  always 
brought  back  game.  Fie  was  much  loved  by  his  parents  as  they  did 

s  The  second  half  of  this  paragraph  is  beset  with  difficulties,  owing  to  a  number  of  morphological  and 
syntactical  anomalies.  The  translation  given  above  does  not  claim  to  be  close;  it  is  hardly  more  than  a 

paraphrase.  ,  , ,  T  , .  .  .  .  ._ 

s  The  syntax  of  this  sentence  is  peculiar.  The  translation,  however,  is  close  to  the  Indian  original  m 

meaning. 
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wTnwawApyapye'tcineguta/'i'ci'a/rmwadtc  ma/'megu  a'wawiidtci'cl- 
<cadtci'.  TcA'tcawf  a'pyadtei'Ano''kanedtei  wI'cfcanutA'magadtci 
kago'a/'megu  a/'minedtc  AnigwA'AgA'kon  a'klklwipi,pemwadtc1  . 

'O'ni'  ca'g  a'tA'swipe'ponwadtci  tagwaginigi  na/'k  a'A'ci'tagudtci/1 
5megu  na/’kA  mA'kAtawI'dtcigAn  ume/'co'An  awA'sima/'megu  ii'Aku- 
'ca'tanigki'.  A'wapina/'kaniwa/'ci'udtci  mA'kAtawI/dtcigAnni'.  Oni 
na/'k  a'ute'ute/nawadtci'.  A'nane'su'gunidtci',  tcA'tcawi  nya'w*1'. 
Na'kAni  peponwe'megu  a'ke'tcimamA'kA'tawI'Hc1'.  Ini'megu 
a'i'citA/'ciwAdtca/'egudtc  ume/'co'Anni'.  Meno'kAml'nigini  na/’kan 
10  a'tca/gA'wadtci  mA'kAtawi'dtcigAnni\  Mamedtcina/'meg6n  a'wa'- 
'cl'udtc  Ini'megu  na''k  a'i'ci'A'ci'ckl'wedtca/negudtc  ume''co'Ann1'. 
Pe'ku'tanig  a/'nepadtc  o'ni  na/'k  ana/'pA'wadtci':  “Na'i',  no'cP'i, 
wI'se'ni'kAn11*'.  Keketeminonne'.  MA'ni  wi’i'ca'wiyAnni'.  WapA- 
minu'/’  a/'igudtci'.  Ite'p  a’i'napidtci  pe'kidtci,megu  a'kl'cagudtcine- 
15  'cI'winagwA'tenigki'.  A'ke'si'ya,nigki'.  ApinA'megu  a'upa/'cinidtc 
A'gonAn  a'mananidtciga/'megu.  WanAto'kA'megu  a'me'ta'kwi/'cini- 
dtc‘'.  A'klyukpyu''sanidtc  a'me'tAnA'si'tanidtci'.  “Inini  wI'A'pI- 
' tcip wawikago '  ane ' tAm Ani  ke^s^Hg^',”  a/'igudtc1'.  ApinAga''megu 
me'ce  tA''sw  a'Aginidtci'megu  tatA'g  A'gonAn  a'nege'sonidtci'.  “  Nl'- 
20  nani  ‘  CawAta/'sIwWA' ’  a'ci'gki',”  a'igudtci'.  To'k^tc1',  “Na/'kA'  cl' 
pe''ki  ni'kA'megu  tapwawA  ne'me'co'A,  tcagA'aginip  I'n  a'ketemina'- 
we'sigkiV’  a’i'dtc  a'ci/ta'adtci'. 


Wa/pAnig  a'wAdtca/'egudtc  ume/'co'Ani  tA'gwA'an111'.  Kl'ci'seni- 
dtc  Ini  a'wapadtci'mo'adtc  ana'pA'wadtci'.  Pe'ki'meg  a'ml'cata/- 
25 nemudtc1’.  “Onima/'  klnnA',  no'cP'i,  a'ckAmi'megu  kepenu  wina'igi 
wI,Anemi'cimenwipemate,'siyAnIli'.  TcAtcawi'  mAni  manawA  'Ago'- 
nnA',  ke''siyawW1'.  Inina''  kenwa/'c  in  a'i'cike'sl'yanigi  wl'cape'- 
nawAgi  me'to'sane'niwAgki'.  Na'kA  na'i'megu  neguta'  tA'ci'sIgA'- 
dtciwAgi‘  cl'catcigki'.  Kl'nA  wlnA  kinagwi'megu  wi'pwawiku''tA- 
30mAni  ke''siyagki',”  a/'igudtc  ume''co'Anni'.  “Ke'tcitiipi'megon 
a  i'cawI''iyAnni';  aiyigwamlnudtca/'megu.  MamaiyA'megu  ki’ki'ci'- 
'kati'su  kwIye'nA  kl'ci'giyAnne'.  MAniyonugi'  ca/gani  awA''sima 
a'tA'swipepo'nwayAn111'/’  a/'igudtc  ume''co'Anni'. 

Ka'o'ni  nlpeno'winig  a  And''kanedtci  kuto'ckA'ca'a'i  wi'na'taga- 
35  dtci<.  A'pAno'megwidtc  a'po'kwipI'ga'cigki\  Pe’ki'meg  a'ka'twane'- 
megudtci'  ca'ci'canutAma'wadtci'i'.  ApinA'megu  a’mai'yonidtc 
ane'tA’,  na/'k  a’papya'tawudtci  wi'mi,<ciwadtci  mAma/tomut  uwl'- 
yaAni  wl'ml'kedtci'egudtc1'.  A'a'pedtcima'nanidtci  pyiidtciwa- 
pAmegudtci'1  .  Ume'co'Aniga/'  pe'ki'megu  a’ka'twanemegudtc  a'tap- 
40  wa/'tawadtc  a'ci'megudtci\  Pe'ki'megu  naaplA.  aWma'tomedtc 
atapapAmadtc  agwidtca'  uwl'ya'Ani  myananeme'gudtcinni'.  I'ce'- 
megu  pAno'mcgowWA’.  “  Wl’na’sawA  wlnA'megu,  cewa'nA  kenwa'ci'- 
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not  (have  to)  move  for  hunting  and  he  went  hunting  from  there. 
Sometimes  when  he  was  sent  out  hunting  for  them  he  was  given  a 
present  for  going  around  shooting  squirrels. 

Now  when  he  was  nine  years  old  in  the  fall  when  a  fasting  instru¬ 
ment  was  again  made  for  him  by  his  grandfather,  it  was  cut  off 
larger.  And  he  again  began  painting  himself  with  that  fasting  in¬ 
strument.  And  he  again  fasted  continually.  He  frequently  (fasted) 
three  days,  sometimes  four.  All  winter  long  he  fasted  earnestly. 
(His  food)  was  cooked  for  him  exactly  (as  before)  by  his  grandfather. 
In  the  spring  he  again  used  up  that  fasting  instrument.  When 
he  painted  himself  for  the  last  time  in  the  same  way,  his  grand¬ 
father  used  mud  on  his  body.  At  night  when  he  slept  he  again 
dreamed  thus:  “Well,  my  grandchild,  you  may  eat.  I  bless  you. 
This  is  how  you  will  be.  Look  at  me,”  he  was  told.  As  he  looked 
that  way,  it  looked  very  terrible.  It  was  cold.  And  there  was 
much  snow  driven  by  the  wind.  Unconcernedly  (the  one  who 
blessed  him)  lay  down  on  the  bare  ground.  When  he  walked  around 
and  around  he  was  barefooted.  “That  is  the  extent  you  will  not 
know  if  it  is  cold,”  he  was  told.  And  as  much  snow  as  there  was 
had  melted.  “Now  I  am  called  'South-Wind’,”  he  was  told.  He 
woke  up  and  said  what  he  thought.  “Lo,  my  grandfather  again 
said  a  great  truth,  when  he  said  when  (my  fasting  instrument)  was 
used  up  I  should  be  blessed.” 

The  next  day  his  grandfather  cooked  corn  meal  for  him.  After  he 
had  eaten  he  began  to  inform  him  what  he  himself  dreamed.  He 
was  indeed  very  proud.  “Now,  my  grandchild,  you  have  gone 
even  further  toward  living  well  in  the  future.  Sometimes  there  is 
much  snow,  it  is  cold.  When  it  is  cold  that  way  for  a  long  time  the 
people  are  hungry.  And  hunters  freeze  (far  off)  somewhere.  But 
you,  being  full  of  confidence,  will  not  be  afraid  when  it  is  cold,”  he 
was  told  by  his  grandfather.  “It  is  great  indeed  what  has  happened 
to  you;  verily  you  must  do  your  best.  Soon  indeed  you  will  win 
(all)  for  yourself,  exactly  when  you  are  full-grown.  This  day  you 
are  more  than  nine  years  old,”  lie  was  told  by  his  grandfather. 

And  in  the  harvest  time  he  was  sent  to  fetch  horses.  He  slipped 
off  his  horse  and  broke  a  rib  on  alighting.  Those  for  whom  he 
always  hunted  lamented  him  very  much.  Some  even  wept  and 
brought  (presents)  so  he  might  give  them  away  if  he  wished  to  be 
doctored  by  anyone.  There  were  always  many  who  came  to  see 
him.  His  grandfather  felt  very  sorry  for  him  as  he  believed  what 
he  had  been  told  by  him.  A  person  especially  endowed  with  super¬ 
natural  sight  saw  that  he  was  not  hated  by  any  one  (and  injured  by 
magical  practices).  He  merely  slipped  off  his  horse.  “He  will 
indeed  get  well,  but  he  will  be  sick  a  long  time,”  he  said.  They 
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megu  wI'a'kwA'mAtAm^V’  a/'inPtc1'.  A'mf  catane/mowadtc1'. 
“KA'cidtca'Vltowi  kenwa/'c  a'kwA'mAtAg156'/’  a'I'yowadtc1', 
“kago^mAtA  i/'cawite',  kl'cagute'sP'kage'e  a'A'pane'moyag  a'ca/'cl- 
'cadtciV’  a'I'yowadtc1'.  Pe'ki'megu  kenwa/'c  a'a'kwA/niAtAgkl'. 

5  KAtawi/megu  neguta'wa'Ine  kl'ci'na'sadtc1'.  Na/’kani  nyawa'wa- 
'Ine/megu  a'pwawimA,kA/tawIdtci'.  Ca'cki/megu  a'ca'd'canutA'- 
magadtc1'.  Ininiga'  ume/'co'Ani  kawAgi'megu  a'pemate/'sinidtc1\ 
Wl'pwawiga'a'kwA'mAtAgi  mA'kA/tawite  wadtciponiniA’kAta/- 
wlnedtci'.  Inina/'ini  nyawawa'i'me  kl'ci'na'sadtci  tagwa/ginigkl', 
10“Na'I',  no'cP'i,  Iniya/pi  na/'kA  wI'nAtawiwapinAna'I/'kAmAni  klya'- 
wwi';  kl'ca/wiyAnne',”  a/'igudtc1',  “awi'tani  kl'ci'citA'cikutAgP'to- 
'kApA'.  EawAgi  ku/dtci  mA'ni  kekwi'ye'sa'1',  I'ni  mA'ni  nyawi'ne'siw 
a'tA'swipepo'nwayAn111',”  a/'igudtc  ume'^D'An1*'. 

A'A'ci/'tawudtci  na''kA  mA'kAtawI'dtcigAnni'.  AwA'sima''megu 
15tAga/w  a'A'kunigki'.  A'wapina'kAmamA'kA'taw^tc1'.  A'nyanya- 
wu'gunldtc1'.  Aiya'pP'tcina'  a'ne'su'gunldtci'.  A'ate'ciga''megu'A- 
'ci/!tagudtci  na/'ina'  a'nl'penigi  me'sa'ko'a'  a'pApAgapinA/magudtc 
a'ka'ke/'swanidtc1',  ututenawawi'a'  a'A,ci/'tagudtci'.  ’O'n  Ini'i  'a'wA- 
dtca/'egudtc  utenawadtcinni'.  Meno'kA'minigi  na/'kan  a'tca/gA- 
20  'wadtc  Ini  mA'  kAtawi'  dtcigAnn  1 ' .  Na'kA'megu  a'na/tenidtc  A''ci'cklw 
ume/'co,An  a'A'ci'ckIwedtca/negudtc  a'nyawugunldtciyu'ga'i\ 
A''nepadtc  a'a/'pA'wadtci  na''kA',  Na'I',  wl''seninnu',  no'cP'i.  Keke- 
te'minonne'.  Inu'gi  mA'n  agwi  WAnA'kya/yagwin  a’nane'se'tlyagw 
a'mamo'kI'ta'tIyagkwe'.  MAnidtca/'  wI'i'ca'wiyAnni'.  WapAmi'nnu', 
25  aa/’igudtci'.  Ite'p  a'i'napidtc  a'pwawinawa  dtc* ' .  "Kena'wi?” 
a/'igu^c1'.  “A'gwi,”  a/'inadtc1'.  “W&pAminu'  na/'kA,”  a/'igudtci'. 
Na'kA'megu  a'pwawinawadtc1'.  “Mo'tci'megu  pe'mwiyAne  awi'tA* 
nAna/'ci.  me''cwi'kApA',”  a/'igudtc1'.  “  Inidtca'  wI'i'eaViyAnni'. 
A'gwi  wl'me'cu'negini  nAna/'ci,”  a/'igu^c1'.  “KatAdtca/ 'nAna/'ci 
30  ‘wi'nAtawime'cwi'gkiy  i'cita/'a'kAnni'.  NlnAku''  Ini  ‘no'ganawWA';’ 
a/'i'cigk1',”  a/'igudtci'. 

A/'to'k^tc1'.  A'wAdtca/'egudtci  na/'k  ume''co'Anni'.  Kl'ci'megu- 
wl/'senl/'senidtci  na/'kan  a'adtci'mo'adtc  ana/ 'pA' wadtc1'.  “Iniku'', 
no'cl'd.  Pe'kimego'n  a'ci'sA'nAgA'k  a'kl'cinutatP'soyAn111'.  Me- 
35 'cena^megoni  kP'kanAgki'  ‘  kete'panenne'  ’  wl'wa'pim^dtc1'.  Klna/- 
gwi  nAtawanetAmowate  kago/'i'cimya'ke/'sowate',  ‘“Nl'ka/ne  kete'- 
panen116',”  kete'ca'pe'6';  pyadtcina'cinuV  'ine/'ke',  kl'nagwA'megu, 
kl'pemiwa/pu'se  wi'na'tomAdtc1'.  Kl'tapP'awAgi  tcinawa/matcigi 
na/'sanit6'.  'I'nln  a'wutA'monani  niga/n  Anemi 'a ' se 'ini' A  te  wa'- 
40  nimodtci  keteminawe '  'siyAn  a'i'nenan”1',  no'cP'i,”  a/'igudtc  ume''co- 
'Anni'.  “MA'niyn  a''cimedtci  kwIye''sa'Agi  mlga'tlwen  a'nene'kutA'- 
mawu'Ac1'.  Ka/tA  kl'ka/nA  pyapye'tci  ‘kete'panen116',’  i'cl'yagAn111'. 

KAbo  'tweku'  i  wl'  pya '  dtci'sawi 
,  na/'ina'  nWci- 


Me'ce'megu  kl'tA'cite'panawWA 

na^ina'i  wI'kutAgwawa/ge'sidtci  me'to'sa'nenIwWA',  na''ina'  me'' 

45  gwAtwi  pyanutagwi dtcinni ' .  Inina^Ini  wawl'ka/nidtcigi  tcAtcawi 
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were  glad.  What,  pray,  does  it  matter  if  he  is  sick  a  long  time,” 
they  said  among  themselves,  “if  something  really  happened  to  him, 
we  should  be  as  badly  off  as  possible,  for  we  depend  on  him  to  always 
hunt,  they  said  among  themselves.  He  was  very  sick  for  a  long 
time.  It  was  nearly  a  year  when  he  was  well.  And  he  was  not 
made  to  fast  for  four  years.  He  merely  always  hunted  for  (others). 
That  grandfather  of  his  was  still  alive.  That  he  himself  might  not 
be  sick  in  case  he  fasted,  was  why  he  no  longer  was  made  to  fast. 
Now  when  he  was  cured  at  the  end  of  four  years,  in  the  fall  he  was 
told,  “Well,  my  grandchild,  eventually  you  must  again  begin  to  look 
after  }rourself,  ii  you  had  finished  you  would  not  have  suffered  as 
you  did.  For  you  are  now  still  a  boy;  now  you  are  fourteen  years 
old,”  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather. 

A  fasting  instrument  was  again  made  for  him.  It  was  a  little 
longer.  Then  he  again  began  to  fast  earnestly.  He  often  fasted 
four  days.  Sometimes  he  fasted  three  days.  In  the  harvest  time 
they  raised  corn  for  his  exclusive  use,  braided  and  dried  it  for  him, 
and  raised  the  proper  foods  for  him  to  use  in  fasting  (?)  And  they 
cooked  for  him  while  he  fasted.  And  in  the  spring  he  again  used  up 
the  fasting  instrument.  And  his  grandfather  again  fetched  mud 
and  painted  his  body  with  it  when  he  had  fasted  four  days.  As  he 
slept  he  again  dreamed,  “Now,  my  grandchild,  eat.  I  bless  you. 
This  day  you  are  not  safe  killing  each  other  when  you  rush  out 
at  each  other.  Look  at  me,”  he  was  told.  As  he  looked  that  way 
he  did  not  see  him.  “Do  you  see  me?”  he  was  told.  “No,”  he 
said  to  him.  “Look  at  me  again,”  he  was  told.  And  again  he  did 
not  see  him.  “Even  if  you  shot  at  me  you  would  not  hit  me,”  he 
was  told.  “That  is  the  way  you  will  be.  You  will  never  be  shot,” 
he  was  told.  “Do  not  ever  think,  'I  may  be  shot.’  7  Verily,  I  am 
called  'shadow’,”  he  was  told. 

Then  he  woke  up.  His  grandfather  again  cooked  for  him.  After 
he  had  eaten  he  again  told  him  what  he  had  dreamed.  “That  is 
fine,  my  grandchild.  You  have  gotten  for  yourself  what  is  very 
difficult.  Now  you  may  begin  to  say  to  any  of  your  friends,  'I  am 
fond  of  you.’  If  in  confidence  they  desire  it  (?),  if  they  are  in  any 
way  crippled,  if  they  say  to  you,  'you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
saying  to  me,  “My  friend,  I  am  fond  of  you;”  come  and  get  me,’ 
you  will  depart,  you  will  start  to  walk  so  as  to  bring  him  on  your 
back.  You  will  please  those  related  to  him  if  he  is  saved.  That  is 
(why)  I  warn  (?)  you  in  advance,  in  case  you  help  (any  one)  in  the 
future,  if  by  chance  you  are  blessed,  my  grandchild,”  he  was  told 
by  his  grandfather.  “This  is  what  boys  are  told  when  fighting  is 
off  their  minds  (?).  Do  not  say  to  your  friend,  'I  am  fond  of  you.’ 
You  will  be  fond  of  any  one  then.  Verily  a  time  will  soon  come 


7  A  trifle  free. 
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tcawme'ki'megu  a'tA'cimya'ke'  sonidtc1'.  XJwi  ka'nwawa  inina 
a '  t  a'  cikut  Agane  t  A  'mini  dtc  a'kwago'ome'gowadtci' :  'm'ka/nne'J  pya- 
dtcina’cinu/.  “ Kete'panenne'/ ’  kete'cikudtcape'6'.  Agwiku  p.a'ta- 
'so'yaninni',  na'sa  ka'A'megu/  ai'gowadtci  ka  kimegupa'pe'6'. 

5 1'eitA'ciketemagowa'niwa'1'.  _  KAnagwAyuga/'megu  na'nawate'. 
Ina/mi'ta'  A'sipi/pemudtc1'.  Ane'tA  wl'nApape'e  nAtawadtci'megu 
Ite'p  P'awAg  uwfka/nwawAn  a'tAnwawage/'sinidtci'.  Iya/'  pyaya'- 
wadtcin  a-A'sipipemudtci'.  Pceyuga'pa/pe'e  u'wIyaA  i'ni  mya'  ke- 
'sudtci'.  A'gwi  ne''k  a  tAnene'tInidtci  na/'sadtcinn1',  wl  pyadtcima- 
10dtcipi'.  Uwk'kana'i  ki'cimegupiponanetI/nidtcin  a/ ne'sedtc1 
no'ck'i.  Pe'kidtca/'megu  klnagwi'megu  mA'n  P'eikeg  Inina/  Ini  wl- 
,A,pa/nemudtci  klya'wi  me'to'sa'nenlw^V’  a/'igudtc  ume''co'Anni'. 


Oni  na/'kA'  ca'cki'megu'  ca/'cl'cadtci  ne'kAna'wa'Imrae'.  A'pena- 
dtciga/'megu  ume^coAn  a'tA'ciwitA/magudtc  wI'Anemi,'cawidtc1’ 
15  a'tapwa'tawadtci/megu.  Pe'kiga/'megu  a'wawana/nemadtci  mldtci'- 
pa'a'1'.  UwPya'Ani  wI'klgano'nidtc  a'pyatawudtci  u'ce'kl'tagAn 
a'pyadtci'Ano''kanedtci  wl/'ci'cadtci'.  A'nAnatu'ca/dtcipape'  a'cigi- 
nigwani  mldtcipa"i  wl'ne''sagwanni'.  Ka'kA'Amawudtci'i/megu  a- 
'ne'sadtci'.  Pe'cege/'siwa'  a/nedtcini'  ca'cki'megu  a'mawine'tA'- 
20magadtc  a'pwawikA'ckenadtci'.  Nenu'so'g  onipa'pe'  ca’ck  a'adtci'- 
mo'adtc  ano'kanegudtci'  a'tA'ci/'adtcin  a'na'nanidtci'.  Agwiyuga'' 
penodtci  pa'pya'tcitA'ci/'adtcinni' 


Ini'niga'  ume''co'Ani  pe'ki'megu  a'po'simegupA'cito'a'inidtci'. 
Tagwagi'nigin  a'  anawi ' '  toni  dtci  wI'A'ci''tagudtci  mA'kAtawi'dtcigAnni' 
25“  Ca/'ck  In  A'ci'ta'ti'sonnu',  no'ck'i.  Aiylgwamlnu'megu;  a'ci'menan 
i/'cawinnuV,  a/'igudtci'.  I'ni  ku/dtci  mA'ni  pe''k  a'kwipwawimegu- 
WA'nl'kag  u'wlya'  anadtci'mudtcin  a'kI'ci'A'pi'tci'giyAnni'.  Kekl'ci- 
kudtcike/'kanetA  pyadtcito'tonan  a'pyadtcimamA,kAta/wiyAnDi'. 
Pnidtca'i  wI'i'ca'wiyAnni',  no'ck'i.  Iniyu'  mAni  nyanAnwine'sI'w 
30  a'tA'swipepo'nwayAn11’',  a'kl'citapA/'kwike'kane/menan  a'pl'tcike'ka- 
netAmati/’soyAni  klya'wi;  tepidtca/'megu  kete''cawi,”  a''igudtc  ume'- 
'co'Anni'.  Wl'nAmegon  a'mawikfckA'Ag  umA'kAtawi/dtcigAn  a'A/!ci- 
'todtc  a'ka/'ke'sAgki'.  Kl'cika'ke'sAgin  a'wapina/'kAmamA'kA'tawi- 
dtc'\  Wl'nAmego'n  ute'nawadtc  a'wAdtca'e'ti'sudtc1'.  Ca/'ck  a'na'- 
35  enA/magudtc  ume''co'Ani  tA''swi  wi'po/ta'kwadtc  Ata'mina'i  na/'kA 
tA'gwA'an111'.  “  Wlgadtcike'kinaw&'pAmin  aiyo''  tA'swi  kl'cenA'mo- 
nani  tAr'swi  wl'pota/'kwayAnni',  no'ck'i.  Iniya'pi  magwa/'  a'kAta- 
winAgA'nenan1"'/’ 


a/'igudtc  ume/'co'Anni\ 


“Agwi  wi'nA  mA'n  inu'g 
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when  the  people  will  wail  in  anguish,  at  the  time  when  war  comes  to 
them.  At  that  time  sometimes  one’s  friends  stand  in  the  midst 
(of  the  battle)  and  are  crippled  (from  wounds).  At  that  time 
people  are  shouted  to  when  their  friends  are  there  in  agony:  'my 
friend,  come  and  get  me.  "I  am  fond  of  you,”  you  used  to  say  to 
me.  I  am  not  (fatally)  wounded,  I  might  get  well,’  they  are  told 
ordinarily.  (Their  friends)  there  speak  piteously  in  such  a  fashion. 
^  et  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  get  them.  They  would  be 
shot  at  from  all  sides.  Some  usually,  indeed,  decide  to  go  where 
their  friends  are  wailing.  When  they  arrive  there  they  are  shot  at 
from  all  directions.  Some  one  then  is  ordinarily  crippled  just  for 
nothing.  And  he  does  not  live  throughout  battle  (i.  e.,  till  it  is  over), 
so  they  can  come  and  move  him.  After  his  friends  cease  to  think  of 
each  other,  he  is  slain,  my  grandchild.  If  this  (blessing  which  you 
have  received)  is  really  so,  then  the  people  will  depend  upon  you,” 
he  was  told  by  his  grandfather. 

And  again  he  merely  kept  on  hunting  for  a  whole  year.  And  he 
was  ever  instructed  by  his  grandfather  what  he  should  do  in  the 
future,  and  he  believed  him.  He  surely  had  mastery  over  the  game 
animals.  When  anyone  wished  to  celebrate  a  gens  festival  they 
brought  clothing  and  employed  him  to  hunt.  He  would  ask  what 
kind  of  game  animals  he  should  slay.  He  slew  those  which  were 
designated  for  him  (to  furnish).  When  deer  were  named,  he  merely 
went  and  did  the  killing,  as  he  could  not  bring  it  in.  And  in  the  case 
of  buffaloes,  he  would  merely  tell  those  who  employed  him  where  he 
killed  them,  and  they  fetched  them.  And  he  never  had  to  go  far 
off  (to  get  the  game) . 

And  his  grandfather  was  getting  to  be  a  very  old  man.  In  the  fall 
he  was  unable  to  make  him  a  fasting  instrument.  "Simply  make  it 
for  yourself,  my  grandchild.  Do  your  best;  do  what  I  tell  you,”  he 
was  told.  "For  now  you  are  old  enough  not  to  forget  what  you  have 
been  told.8  You  already  know  what  I  formerly  did  to  you  when  you 
were  fasting.  You  must  do  precisely  so,  my  grandchild.  And  now 
when  you  are  fifteen  years  old  you  have  obtained  knowledge  of  your¬ 
self  as  you  sought;  more  shall  happen  to  you,”  he  was  told  by  his 
grandfather.  Then  he  went  and  cut  off  his  fasting  instrument,  made 
and  dried  it.  After  he  dried  it  he  again  began  fasting  earnestly. 
And  he  himself  cooked  his  own  meals  while  he  fasted.  Only  he  was 
handed  by  his  grandfather  the  proper  amount  of  corn  and  corn  meal 
to  boil.  "Watch  me  carefully  and  catch  on  to  the  exact  amount  I 
have  handed  you  here,  my  grandchild.  Eventually  perhaps  I  am  on 
the  point  of  leaving  you,”  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather.  "It  will 

*  This  sentence  is  rendered  rather  freely,  as  in  this  particular  case  Fox  and  English  idiomatic  usages 
differ  widely.  The  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Fox  sentence  presents  no  difficulties. 
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a/'pepogi  wi'nAgAne'nanin11*',  mAnlmAtA  pe7nawigke  .  A7gwi  ke  ka- 
netA'manini'  eagwane'moyAne  po'si'anawi7’toyanne'.  Kl  nAgA7nenne  , 
no'cP'i,  kl'adtcimo'ene7  kudtci  wlnA'megu  na7  ina'  wl' nAgAneno/wA^- 


nan 


ni'  >>  x/'i 


a/'i°;udtc  ume7'co'Anni'. 


5  Wknaiyuga'  pe'ki'megu  a'Ane7'kawadtc  ume/'co,An111'.  Peki'meug 
a'tA'cimamA'kA7tawIdtci  ne'kA'ni  pepo'nwe'.  Meno'kAminig  In  a'tca7- 
gA'wadtc1'.  Marne  dtcina'megon  a'wa/'cl'udtci  nya/wuguni  kl  cipwa- 
wl/'senidtci<.  Pe'kuta/nigin  a'na7tawadtc  ume''co'An  A7'ci'ckrw  a'A'ci- 
'ckiwedtca'negudtci'.  A7'nepadtci  kAbo'twe  a'kAno'negudtci  negu't1' : 
10  “  Na'i7,  wl7'seninnu\  Keketeminon116'.  MA7nidtca’  wi’i'ca'wiyAn111': 
wapAminu7,”  a/'igudtci'.  Ite'p  a'i7napidtc  a'Apa'se'tanigi  'i'nan 
a'tA'ka'kwanigki'.  A'wa'pAtAg  a'pemiwapipa'o'tanigima/'megu. 
Ute'tapA'tAmugw  a'kl'ci'Anemine'ka7'ckanigki'.  KAbo'twe  na/’k 
a'pyadteiketa7'ckanigki'.  “  Pni  wI'i'ca'wiyAnni'.  MA7ni  Inu'gi  kena7- 
15  wi  nomAga/'megu  a'Apine7'kIyanni\  MAnA7'kA  a'kwikegi  mA'n  A7’ki 
neta'pi'a.  Awi'tA®  u'wiya'A  kA'ckina/wA,swi'sA'.  A'gwi  kago'  pedtci- 
'egwl7yaninni'.  Kudtcl7  A'pe'ma'egi  ne7klw!tA',  cewa/mAni  wl'ai7- 
yoyan  a'tA'ka'ku/'ckAmanni'.  A'gwi  mo'tci  pigwa'ge  pemi'ci7'saiyane 
ke'tcipe7noyanne',  a'gwi  nAgi'dtcinaninDi'.  Me't6dtci/megu  wP'ta- 
20  wawi  wl'pemi'ci7'saiyann1'.  A'gwi  Vl'nAtawimAtA'cPtc1'/  wP'i'cita- 
'a'yAnin111',  uwIya'A  pemi7ne'ko'ke';  keke'kanetA7  kudtci  ma'A'ni 
mena7'kwAton  ApemitA'ka'ku'ckAmo'migA'k1'.  Inidtca7'  Ini  wl'i'ca7- 
wiyAnni',  no'cP'i.  Ni'nAku'i  mawAdtcike'tcime'na'kwAtwi  'a'ci7gki 
a/'igudtci'.  A7'to'kldtci'. 

25  Wa'pAnig  In  a'wapiwA/dtca'udtci'.  Kl'ciwAdtca7'udtc  In  a'wP'seni- 
dtci'.  Kl'ciwi7'senidtc  ume/'co'An  a'cegi'cegi7'cinidtc1',  a'mawinAna7- 
'Apidtci'.  “MA'ni  na/'k  anapA'waiyan111',  neme'cu',”  a/'inadtci'. 
A'wapi'adtci7mo'adtc  ana/'pAwadtci'.  Krcadtci,mo'adtci',  “Iniku7' 
no'ck'i.  A'penadtci7megu  kckl'ki  a'nAna'I7'kAmAni  klya7wwi'.  Aiyi- 
30  gwamlnu'megu.  Pni  kudtci  kii'kyatA  pe'se'tawAte  kl'na'iwetu7 
klyawwi'.  Wa7dtcinedtc  aiyadtcimo'a7'sutcigki\  Nlnaiyu7' mAn  a'ta- 
pwa'taViyAn  Ini7  mAni  wa7dtc  a'ckAmi'awA'sI'ma'i'Anemi'A'pI'tcike- 
'kanetAm57'iyAni  wl '  An  em  i  'c  awi  yAn  n  ‘ ' .  Ca7'cki  mA7ni  wawAne'cka7- 
'iyan  awi'tan  i'ciketemi'none'sA  manetowAg  Inugi  mA7n  a'ciketemi- 
35nawe7'siyAnni'.  Pe'ki'megu  na7'kA  kl'A'semP'awAgi  me'to'sane'ni- 
wAgki',  na/'kA  kl'me'sanetA'megu.  TcA7tcawI  niAn  ano7'kanetA 
kuto'ckA7'ca'Ani  ml'napi  ml'cate7'siweni  peno7dtc  a'cAno7'kanedtci'. 
Agwiyugil'  aiyl'kwl7wadtcin  in  a'eiketeminawe7'sitcigi  wI'AniwP'sawa- 
dtc'\  Pe'kidtca7'megu  nemi'cata/nemu,  no'cP'i,”  a7'igudtc  ume7- 
40  'co'Anni<. 

Ca'ckimegu  na/'kani  ponimamA'kA7tawIdtc  a'wapi'ca7'cl'cadtci'; 
a'ml'kedtcawl'i7dtci  pwawi'cl7'cadtcinni'.  Pe'ki'megu  a'menwikwl- 
ye7'sa'idtci'.  KwIyenAmego'ni  nl'penig  ume7'co'Ani  me'cena'  ne7- 
gutenwi  a'ne'sA/piwadtci'.  aNo'ei7'i,  aiyo7'  pyadtcitcI7tApinnu' ’ 
45  a7’igudtci'.  A'cegi7'cinidtc  Ina'  a'mawinAna/'Apidtci'.  “  Na'i7,  no'cl7- 
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not  be  this  winter  that  I  shall  leave  you,  but  this  summer.  I  do  not 
know  if  you  are  unwilling  (for  me  to  leave  you),  as  I  am  very  feeble. 
I  shall  leave  you,  my  grandchild,  yet  I  shall  tell  you  the  time  when  I 
leave  you,”  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather. 

He  became  very  fond  of  his  grandfather.  He  fasted  there  very 
earnestly  the  entire  winter.  In  the  spring  he  used  it  (the  fasting 
instrument)  up.  The  very  last  time  he  painted  himself  he  had  not 
eaten  for  four  days.  At  night  he  fetched  mud  for  his  grandfather  to 
paint  his  body.  As  he  slept  he  soon  was  addressed  by  one  person: 
“Well,  eat.  I  bless  you.  This  is  what  will  happen  to  you:  Look  at 
me,”  he  was  told.  As  he  looked  that  way,  (the  other)  was  sunshine 
and  shade  ( ?) .  As  he  looked  at  it,  it  started  to  begin  to  move. 
Before  he  saw  it  sufficiently  long  to  recognize  it,  it  already  was  going 
out  of  sight,  and  soon  it  again  came  into  view.  “That  is  what  you 
will  do.  This  day  you  saw  I  went  out  of  sight,  but  for  a  moment. 
And  I  went  as  far  as  this  earth  extends.  No  one  would  be  able  to 
overtake  me.  Nothing  hinders  me.  Though  I  dwell  a  little  above 
yet  I  shall  use  this  shadow  (?)•  If  I  run,  not  even  if  there  is  a  forest, 
if  I  go  at  full  speed,  do  I  halt  in  my  flight.  It  seems  as  if  it  will  be 
clear  so  that  I  may  run  through.  You  must  not  think  'he  desires  to 
overtake  me,’  if  anyone  starts  in  pursuit  of  you;  for  you  know  how 
these  clouds  start  to  cast  their  shadows.  That  is  how  you  will  be, 
my  grandchild.  Verily  I  am  called  the  greatest  cloud,”  he  was  told. 
Then  he  awoke. 

The  next  day  he  began  to  cook  for  himself.  After  he  cooked  for 
himself  he  ate.  After  he  had  eaten  he  went  and  sat  down  where  his 
grandfather  was  lying  down.  “  This  is  what  I  have  dreamed  again, 
grandfather,”  he  said  to  him.  Then  he  began  to  tell  him  what  he 
dreamed.  After  he  told  him  (he  was  told),  “  That  is  really  fine,  my 
grandchild.  You  always  make  an  advance  in  preparing  your  body. 
Do  your  best.  For  if  you  listen  to  an  elder  person  you  will  lead  your 
life  rightly.  That  is  why  those  instructed  from  time  to  time  are  told 
(to  do  so).  Now  you  have  obeyed  me,  and  this  is  why  you  continue 
to  know  more  and  more  what  will  happen  to  you.  Now  if  you  had 
been  merely  bad  the  manitous  would  not  have  thus  blessed  you  as 
you  are  blessed  this  day.  And  you  will  greatly  aid  the  people  and 
you  will  derive  benefit  from  it.  Sometimes  one  employed  is  given  a 
horse  or  finery  when  sent  far  off.  Nor  do  those  who  have  been 
blessed  to  be  swift  runners  become  tired.  I  am  very  proud  indeed, 
my  grandchild,”  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather. 

He  again  merely  ceased  fasting  earnestly  and  began  hunting;  he 
was  working  when  not  hunting.  He  was  a  very  good  boy.  Exactly 
at  harvest  time  once  he  and  his  grandfather  were  sitting  alone.  “  My 
grandchild,  come  and  sit  down  here,”  he  was  told.  Fie  went  and  sat 
down  comfortably  where  the  other  was  lying  down.  “Well,  my 
3599°— 25t - 37 
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'i,  mamedtcina'  Ini  wi’aiyadtcimo/  enan111  .  Tapikudtci  mA  n  ini  ken- 
wa,lc  a'pemi'adteimo/'enan111',  I'ni  mA'n  a  kAtawikl  ci'giyAiU11  . 
TAgwagi'gini  kutwa'cigAne'siwe  wl'tA'swipepo'nwayAn111  .  Awiya- 
tugedtca/'megu  kenAtawa/nemene  wi'mA'kAta/wIyAn111',  kAna/  ke 
5  mame/dtcina'  nice'nwi  nxA'kAtaVlyAnne\  KatAga/'megu  Kkwa- 
wAgima'  A'ci/dtci  kIwktakAnni\  A'cki'giAgi  ne'ciwAnadtciVnAgi- 
dtce  myano'tawat6':  wl'cigimkmegu  wI'pwawiwapI/’kawAdtc  i/-kwa- 
wAgki'.  Kl'pwawi'wa/nApe/'ki-kl'cigiyAne-wapl'ka/wawAgkl  .  ‘  Ma 

nA  magwa/'e  aminic'nwawi t A’ , ’  a ’ in anern a  Va tanAga '  megonA,  amitA- 
10  'cI/'kawAtA'.  Ka/tA  wl'nA  me'ce'megona'i.  Keki'cikudtciyowe’a- 
dtci/mo'en  A/!cawaiy  a'ca/wiwadtci  wawAne^cka  Agi  wadtcipwawiV- 


wiwig 


ki' 


Naina/'  na/'kA  kl'ci'uwkwiyAne  ka/tA  kutAgA'gi  klwitA- 
'cI'kawI'yagAnni'.  A'gwi  menwawl'wa dtcin  i'n  a'caVitcigki'.  Na/'k 
anetA  nanomAga'  pe'mi'uwkwiwAg  k'kwawa'1'.  Agwidtca’  kenwa/'ci 
15  me'to'sanenI'wiwadtcinni'.  Na/'kA  kAbo'twe  neguta'  kenwa/'c 
a'tA'ci'uwI'wiwadtc  k'kwawa'  a'kowi  a'unldtcane/'siwadtc  a'kowi'- 
megu  ncpo’i/niwa  irna’i  mAgeginenigkwe'.  Mana'wA  mAdtcinata/- 
winoni  ka'ka/netAgkA';  i'kwii/w  a'ckigk'  l'ni  mene''tA  pyadtcinano/- 
niAgaw  uwi/wiwadtc  i'ni  nane'tAma/gowadtc1'7  a ’ pwawi  irwrwe ' - 
2oniawadtc  a'ne'ckinawa/'awadtc1'.  Na/'kani  mine  sego/wadtci’1';  wa/- 
dtcipwawikenwa/'cipemate/'siwadtc1’.  In  a'ca'witcigi  na/  ina  na/'kA 
ki'cinepo/wadtcini  niAdtcimanetowAni,megu  Ata'penegogi  na/'kA  ma- 
wAdtca'kowi/megu  na/'ina'  a'adtci'A'd/'togani  Arki  waVene'k1', 
agw  Ini  na/'kA  wI'adtcinAna'igapawi/'edtcin  In  a'ca'witcigki\ 

25  “Na/'kA  niAni  negikti  pe/;ki  ne'ckimenAgkwe',  kago'  wikemo'te- 


yAg 


kwe' 


Kago'  na'ike/moteg  u'wIya'A  ne'ki'megu  anemipema/te- 
'sidtci',  agwi  kago'  riAna/'ci  mana/'todtcinni';  aiyanlwe'megii  anemi- 
'A'pI'tciketema/ge'sIwwA'.  A'gwi  kudtci  ne'guta'  A^tagini  klmote'- 
'siwenni'.  KAnagwA'megu  lANk/sug^',  ‘a'gwi  ku/dtc  u/wIya'A 
30  naVidtcinniV  i'ci'ta'at6',  ubvIya’A  kenawugunanAkik'megu  tca/gi 
kago'  kk'ci'totA  kI'ci/'enAgkwA'.  A'gwiga/'  Ini  wI'i'ca'wiyAgw  iniine- 
me'nAgwin111'.  Adtcimo'agwani  ma/mene'tA£  a'ci/'adtci'i  wl'i'ca'- 
winidtci  wknA  manwawinidtci'i  na/'ina'  a'adtci'ta/wagwani  klwlta- 
nutAmi/nidtci’i  wI'adtcimegume'to'saneniwinidtci'7  pa'cigwiwlga- 
35  dtcime'to'saneniwi/nidtci'i  'i'ci'magwan111'.  'Oni  pwawikwiye'nA- 
'Anemi'cawi/nidtci'i  mAdtcima/neto'ani'i  wl'wawana/nemadtci',  wl- 
’ku tAgi / ' a wAg k  1 ' .  A'wawAne'cka/'inidtci  wa/dtci  me'to/dtci  wlnani'i 
wawana'nema^e1'.  I'nini  myane'twi  kemo'tewen111'.  Wa/dtcigi 
pwawi  n  a’ikern  6  tegAku/  '  Anemi/meguwaiyadtci'ute/'tenAmwA  wI'a- 
40  nemi '  ci'utawi ' ’  emi  dtci ' . 

“'O'ni  na/’kA  ka/tA  wl'tatA'cimkyagAn  n.Vlya'A'.  Mo'tci'megu 
kk'kame'ke  katA'megu  kago'  i'ckyagAn111'.  Medtci'we  kl'wI'sA'gA- 
mAtA',  itlp1'.  Na''k  ayl'g  Ini  pemate'siweni'ku'i  kk'mlnegwA  pwa- 
wi'a/'citAmi'inA/t  u'wlya’^'.  A'gwiku’  wawAnanemenAgwini  kl'ci'- 
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grandchild,  I  shall  give  instructions  to  you  for  the  last  time.  For 
now  for  a  long  time  I  have  kept  on  telling  you  enough,  and  now  you 
are  nearly  grown.  In  the  fall  you  will  be  sixteen  years  old.  I  desire 
that  you  keep  on  fasting  until  you  fast  two  (years)  for  the  last  time. 
Do  not  get  too  near  women.  Young  women  might  spoil  you  if  they 
are  menstruating:  try  hard  to  keep  away  from  women.  You  must 
not  begin  to  go  after  them  till  you  are  full-grown  ( ?) .  The  (woman) 
of  whom  you  may  think,  ‘  this  one  perhaps  is  well-behaved/  is  the  one 
you  should  go  with.  Do  not  (go)  with  merely  any  women.  For  I 
have  long  ago  instructed  you  as  to  what  bad  (women)  do  and  why 
we  are  not  to  marry  them.  And  at  the  time  you  have  married  do 
not  go  about  bothering  with  other  (women).  Those  who  do  so,  do 
not  do  what  is  right.  And  some  keep  on  marrying  women  for  a  very 
short  time.  (These)  do  not  live  long.  And  soon  when  they  marry 
women  somewhere  for  a  long  time  when  they  have  children  these  die 
before  they  are  grown  up.9  There  are  many  who  know  the  evil 
medicine,  mostly  young  women.  And  when  (men)  marry  for  a  short 
time  these  women  are  killed  by  (those  who  know  the  evil  medicine), 
as  they  hate  them  because  they  did  not  marry  them.  And  (these 
women)  are  the  ones  by  whom  (the  men)  are  slain  one  by  one;  that 
is  why  they  do  not  live  long.  Those  who  do  this  are  taken  by  the 
evil  manitou  when  they  die,  and  later  on  when  a  fine  earth  is  remade 
those  who  do  this  will  not  be  made  to  stand  (i.  e.,  live  again). 

“  And  they  especially  warn  us  about  this  one  thing,  not  to  steal 
anything.  When  one  is  in  the  habit  of  stealing  anything,  he  will 
never  have  much  of  anything  as  long  as  he  lives;  in  one  spot  he  con¬ 
tinues  during  this  time  to  be  in  want.  For  there  is  no  privacy  any¬ 
where.  No  matter  if  he  hides,  thinking,  ‘no  one  sees  me/  yet  some 
one  really  sees  us,  the  one  who  made  everything,  the  one  who  made 
us.  He  does  not  intend  us  to  do  so  (i.  e.,  steal).  Fie  must  have 
told  those  he  first  created  what  was  going  to  happen  to  them,  namely, 
that  those  who  behaved  well  will  live  again  at  the  time  he  remakes 
(the  earth)  for  those  who  live  on  it,  so  he  must  have  told  those  who 
lived  uprightly  and  carefully.  And  (he  must  have  told)  those  who 
continued  not  doing  rightly  that  the  evil  manitou  would  control 
them,  and  that  he  would  make  them  suffer.  Because  they  were 
wicked  is  why  he,  it  seems,  controls  them.  So  stealing  is  a  bad 
thing.  One  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  stealing  easily  continues  to 
get  (property)  so  that  it  will  be  his  own. 

“And,  furthermore,  do  not  go  around  mocking  any  one.  Even  if 
he  (she)  blackguards  you,  do  not  anything  of  the  sort  to  him  (her). 
It  will  not  hurt  you,  so  we  are  told.  And  he  (who  made  us)  will 
also  give  you  life  if  you  do  not  say  anything  in  response  to  any  one. 


9  Translated  rather  freely. 
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'enAgkwA'.  Ane'kl''  InA  kl'udtcipA'kwa/nAmagwA  'inini  kago'  a'ne- 
'kin  upemate''siweni  kl'nA  nawitAgwi'  setogi  kepemate'sl'wenegkl'. 
I'ni  na/'k  a'iti'gki'. 

“Na/'kA  pwawimegutepatAmAne  kagd'i’  ca'caku''siyAnne',  pape- 
5gwA'  u'wIya'A  wl'nAta'we'site  kmAdtca’  A,-toyAne  mlnAte'megu, 
kl'ute'tenA'megu.  I'n  a/'cikegki'.  Wl'nAga'  manetowA  ki  pAgi  se- 
nAma'gwA  kudtci'.  A'gwi  wi'ke'kane'mAdtcinn1',  cewa/nani  wl'u- 
dtci'ute'te,nAmAnni'.  Ml'dtciweni,  pape'gwA  u'wIya'A  pya'yadtc- 
inui',  ‘  A'cAmi/  kl''inawA  u'wIya'A  wIdtca'wiwAte',  i tip 1 ' .  Na/'kA 

10  agwidtca'  kiigo'  wl'kwInAtawe'sl'yAnin  I'n  i'ca'wiyAnne',  i'ci'wawi'g 
a'uke'kyamigki',  no'cI'!i/’  a/'igudtc  unie,'co'AnIli'. 


“Na'ina/'  na'k  uwI'wiyAn116',  kl'menwitotAma’ka/'megu.  Kl'ta- 
pk’awAgi  wate'kwaiyo'mitcigi  wawIwiwA'na'inni'.  Na/'kA  wA'nimo- 
dtc  unIdtcane''siyAn  a'pi'tcipApIwe'cI''iwadtc  uwl'ya'Ani  wIdtcano'- 
15mawat  ape'no'a'i  maiyo'e'gowat6',  ka/t  a/'kwa'kAnni'.  A'gwiku' 
ke'kanetAmo'wadtcin  ape'no’Agki'.  Ceku''megu  a'pl'tcimaiyo'wa- 
dtcinni'.  Kl'ciponwawage'sI'wadtcin  Ini'megu  papegwA  na/'k  a'wiipi- 
wIdtcano'gawadtci'.  I'ni'  ca/'cki  wadtciwawlgimedtc  ape'no'Agki'. 
Ane'tA  wanldt,cane'sitcig  a/'kwawAg  a'mai'yomedtci'.  Agwidtca' 
20  menwawl'wadtcin  Inig  In  a'ca'witcigki\  I'n '  a''cikegki',  no'cl''1/ 
a',igudtci'. 

“  A'kl'citcagi'adtcimo''enanni'.  Inidtca''megu  wI'i'ca'wiyAni  kete- 
nanemen  ana'inadtcimo''enanni'.  Na'kA'  niAni:  kawAgi'megu  a'cikl- 
'ci'menani  kA'nA  nl'cwawa’Ine  mamedtcina'  wl'mA'kAta/wiyAnni'. 
25A'i'nenani  ‘tanina*  tapwa/'tawite  no''ci'semmA'/  nete'cita'e'megu. 
Nl'nA  wl'nan  a'cagwane'moyan  a'me'to'sanenl'wiyan111',  A'sa'm  Ini 
mA'sadtci'megu  a'kA'cki''toyan  a'sagi'dtciyanni'.  Inugi'megu  mA'ni 
na/'ina'  a'ponina'awi'nugwani  wi'nAgA'nenan111',  no'cA'i,”  a/'igudtc 
ume''co'Anni'. 

30  “  Iniga/'megu  wI'inadtcimo'Adtci  wAnimo'dtc  unIdtcane''siyAnne', 

na/'kA  kl'mA'kAtawl'nawAgi'megu.  Keke'ka'netA  kudtci  mA'n  a'ci- 
ke'te'na'igi  mA'kAta/wIwenni/’  a/'igudtc‘'. 

A'penadtci'megu  ne'ci''k  awl'wadtcin  a'aiyadtcimo/'egudtci\  Ke- 
'tenA'megu  tagwa'ginig  ume''co'Ani  kAbo'tw  a' aiy inegwa 'men i d tc ‘ . 
35  WlnAga'  pe'ki'megu  a'ka'twa'nemadtci'.  'O'ni  po'si'megu  wapi'tatA- 
gikake'sl'yanig  a'ami'a'mlnidtc  anetA  neno'tawa'1'.  'O'n  ume'so'- 
tana'*',  “KA'ciyu''  a'tagi  klna'n  a'pwawina'i'a'miyAgkwe' ”  a/'ina- 
dtci'.  “ SAnAgA'twima'  A'te''tc!'.  Ane'tAma'  Anemi'ne'sap  a'ml- 
tcigki\  Medtci'wa'ka'  klna/nA  kekwInAtawimI'dtcipennA'.  A'pena- 
40  dtcima/'  mAni'  cl'cai'yAnini  kepyatAV'/’  a/'inidtci'.  “  NinAdtca'  ayl'gi 
wI'ke'ka'netAman  a'miweni  nete'ci'ta'e',”  a'inadtci'megu.  “'O'  kA- 
cina'  napi'we  kl'a'mipennA'.  I'ce  kudtci  modtci  yowe  keme'co'  aVsa- 
mi'ana'wi'todtci  wadtcipwawi'amIyAgkwe'/’  a/'inedtci'. 
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He  who  made  ns  will  not  fail  to  know  about  us.  He  will  break  off 
a  little  of  the  life  of  he  who  said  anything  to  you  and  will  place  it  in 
the  midst  of  your  life.  That  is  another  thing  which  we  are  told. 

And  if  you  are  not  fond  of  anything,  if  you  are  generous  (?),  if 
someone  suddenly  shall  want  it,  if  you  have  it  and  give  it  to  him, 
you  will  get  it  back.  That  is  how  it  is.  For  the  manitou  will 
replace  it  for  you.  You  will  not  realize  it  but  that  is  how  you  will 
get  it  back.  (And  similarly  with  regard  to)  food,  when  any  one 
suddenly  arrives,  if  you  are  married  to  anyone,  you  must  say  to  her, 
‘ feed  him,’  so  we  are  told.  And  if  you  do  so,  you  will  never  lack 
anything,  so  say  our  elders,  my  grandchild,”  he  was  told  by  his 
grandfather. 

“And  when  you  marry,  you  must  treat  (your  wife)  kindly.  (By 
so  doing)  you  will  please  the  relatives  of  whomever  you  marry.  And 
if  by  chance  you  have  children,  as  long  as  they  are  very  small,  if 
they  are  playing  with  anyone,  if  they  are  made  to  cry  by  (other) 
children,  do  not  be  angry.  For  children  do  not  know  any  better. 
It  is  only  while  they  cry.  After  they  stop  crying  right  away  they 
again  begin  to  play.  That  is  why  children  are  only  caressed.  Some 
who  have  children  get  angry  when  these  are  made  to  cry.  Those 
who  do  so  do  not  do  well.  That  is  how  it  is,  my  grandchild,”  he 
was  told. 

“I  have  now  told  you  everything.  I  desire  you  to  do  as  I  have 
told  you  from  time  to  time.  And  this:  You  must  fast  still  two 
years  as  I  have  told  you.  I  indeed  think,  ‘I  hope  my  grandchild 
will  obey  me,’  with  reference  to  what  I  say  to  you.  As  for  me,  I 
do  not  care  to  live  as  it  is  with  too  great  difficulty  that  I  can  mingere 
et  cacare.  I  shall  leave  you,  my  grandchild,  the  day  when  this 
warm  weather  ceases,”  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather. 

“If  by  chance  you  have  children  you  must  tell  them  the  same 
things  and  you  must  make  them  fast.  For  you  know  how  this 
fasting  is,”  he  was  told. 

Whenever  they  were  alone  he  was  always  told  (these  things). 
Sure  enough  in  the  fall  soon  his  grandfather  remained  asleep.  He 
was  much  grieved  over  him.  And  when  it  began,  in  a  way,  to  be 
colder  and  colder,  some  Indians  moved.  And  he  said  to  his  parents, 
“Why,  pray,  is  it  that  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  moving?”  “It  is 
very  hard  far  off.  Some  who  move  continue  to  be  killed.  And  we 
are  not  in  want.  Always  when  you  hunt  you  bring  in  game,”  they 
said.  “I  also  should  like  the  experience  of  moving,”  he  said  to 
them.  “Oh,  well,  we  shall  move.  It  was  just  because  your  grand¬ 
father  was  too  feeble  that  we  did  not  move,”  he  was  told. 
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Pe'kiyuga''megu  wl'n  A/'peniidtc  a’me’kwa'nemadtc  ume'  coin111  . 
ApinA'megu  a ' p wawim a ’ kA ' tawi dtc  a'wlta/mawadtc  ami'ni^ci  . 
A'penadtci'megu  a'ku'ta'dtcinidtc1'.  Kageya'  megu  ke'tcina'  megu- 
pa'pe'  a'nawAdtcitA/'ci'adtc  uwi'ya'a'1'.  Onipa/pe  a  tetepi'pa  udtc 
5  a'uwl,giwadtci'.  Penodtci/megu  a  'a  '  kwiwa  'p  a  t  Agi  wl  nawadtci  tatA'g 
uwi'ya'Anni'.  AiyapAmipya'yadtcin  a'nawAdtcitA'.cidtci  pe  ki'megu 
a'ku'ta'dtcinidtci'.  WlnAga'  wanAto'kA'megu  a  pwawiku''tadtcidtei 
M'ciyuga'penodtci'A'kwiwa'pAtAgi  kImo'dtc1'.  A'pwawiyuga  a'dtci- 
mudtc  agwiyuga'  ke'kaneme'gudtcin  Ini’  a ' ci  ’ i '  cike tem i  na '  we'si d  tc1 ' . 
10  Me'teno''megu  Iniyan  ume''co'Ani  ke'kaneme'gudtcinn1'. 

Me'ce'megu  a'k!wipapo/nIwadtci'.  WlnAga'  ini 'megu  a'P'cawi- 
dtc'' :  A'penadtci'megu  penodtci'megu  a'A'kwike'ka'netAgkl'.  Me- 
'cena'  ne'gutenwi  ke'te'n  a'mawa/'scnig  A'ca'i'ganAn  a/’natAgi  peno- 
dtciga'.  WlnA'megu  negut  In  a'na/wugudtc  A''ca'Ani'  cl'ca'nidtcinni'. 
15  A’nA/gi’sadtc  i'ce'megu  wI'wa/pAtAg  a'ciketemina'we'sidtci'.  Aya- 
'cipeme'kadtci'megua'pe'mugudtca'pwawi'megume''cugudtci'.  A'nA- 
nodtci/megutcagA/'wanidtc  ayo'nidtcinni’.  Wl'nA  kena’egA'megu 
a’pe'me’kadtc  a'wapa'monidtci'.  Penodtci'megu  anema'monidtc  a'ma- 
wi/nAnadtci.  NomAga/'megu  a'mA'tAnadtc  a,'ne'sadtci';  d'ni  ml'ci- 
20’kwaiy  a  ma'me’cAg111'.  Pyaiya'ki'dtc  In  a’Anemi'ciwa'pAtAgi  wl'na- 
wadtci'-tatAgi-na/'kA-negu/ta'-uwI/ginite'.  lya/'tci  penodtci'megu 
na/'k  a'uwl'ginidtc  Ane'kl'megu.  Ape’ kin  wa '  p  A  t  A  gi  wlgl'yapyanni'. 
A  ’  in  a  wa '  p  a  t  a  g  k  * ' ,  kA'ciya/'tci  wa'dtciwadtci  wat6'tanidtci'.  Ite'p 
a'adtc  a'kl'cagudtci'sa/gi'adtc  a'pya'sapA'meguAc1'.  A'cidtci'megu 


25pyayadtc  a  ne'nagu'Hc1', 


-/ 


kwe' ”  a''inedtcima'tca''megu. 
‘tc1'.  Ka' 
ni'”  a/'inedtci'. 


a'uwi,giwadtci'.  Ka’ci  penodtcI'megu. 


a  A/'cAmedtci'.  “TanAdtca'  a  uwi  giya- 
“Ke'tci'nne'/’  a'i' dtci'.  A'ke''kA'Ag 

U  ' 


noyAn1 

A'ca'ima'wagan  A'ta/w 


U 


wr 


Tanina/'tca'  pyadtcipe'- 
a’i^tc1',  “na’k  ayl'g 
Negu'ti'  el'ca'tA  netA'cipl'pemugwA. 


to 

Inu'gi’  ce'paiyA,” 


30Ka'geya’i  nene'ckina'wa'egkwA';  A'sami'  tA'senwi  ne'pemugkwA' 


Agwi  kago'  tota'wAgini  plne'ci'megu  newapipi'pemugkwA'.  Nl’cenwi 
wl'nA  pe'mwite  awi'tA5  ne'ckina'wa'i’sA'.  A'mawi'nAnAg  a'papA'gA- 
mAgki'.  A  ’  ci  wap  e ' '  s  igwani  wa'pamowA  kl'citca'gA'wadtc  a'yo- 
dtcinni'/’  a'P'Hc1'.  MAni'ga'  uwl''ce'kwamm1',”  a'i'Ac1',  a'wapA'to- 
35'kyadtc‘'.  Ka'c  Inime'gupi  a  wapinAna'a'wiwadtc  a'wapa'monidtci', 
a’adtcimo'adtciyuga'  uta/'kw  Ini''  A'ca'a'  a'a'winidtci'.  WlnA'ga' 
a'nagwadtci'.  lya'-'  pyayadtci  nanawA'tomadtci  nawA/dtcine/’sa- 
dtcini  pe'cege''siwanni\  Kf ci 'meguwi'  'seni dtci ' ,  “Mawa'se'towAg 

A'ca'i'gAnAni  wawl'gitcigki7’  a'i'Ac1',  negu'ti  ne'nawaw'wA1.  Nepi'- 
40  pemugwA  plne'cima/’megu,  a'gwiga''  kago'  tota'wAgin111',”  a'i^tc1'. 
“NenawawAga''  InnA',  mAni'ga'  uwl/'cekwanimi')”  a'i/dtc!'.  Ka'c 
ini 'megu  na^kani'1',  “KA'cina'gwA  kl'na'gwapennAV’  a/'inidtci\ 
“Ci',  kawA'g  iya'p  agwi'ma'  tcag  adtcimo'yaninni'J”  a''inadtci'. 
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He  always  remembered  his  grandfather.  As  he  was  not  fasting 
he  accompanied  those  who  moved.  They  were  always  afraid. 
Finally  he  began  to  kill  various  game  close  by.  And  then  he  would 
run  in  a  circle  where  they  lived.  Far  off  indeed  was  the  distance  he 
had  explored  so  that  lie  might  peradventure  see  some  (game  animal). 
When  he  returned  bringing  game  ( ?)  they  were  much  afraid.  And 
he  himself  was  unconcerned  and  not  afraid  for  he  had  secretly  explored 
far  off.  As  he  did  not  of  course  tell  of  it,  they  naturally  did  not 
know  how  he  had  been  blessed  that  way.  Ilis  former  grandfather 
(now  dead)  only  knew  of  it. 

( I  he  people)  camped  here  and  there.  And  he  did  exactly  the  same 
(as  he  had  done) ;  he  always  knew  (the  country)  far  off.  Well,  once 
he  surely  saw  a  Sioux  village  located  far  off.  Now  he  himself  was 
seen  by  a  single  Sioux  who  was  hunting.  He  halted  in  his  running 
simply  to  see  how  (greatly)  he  was  blessed.  While  he  was  walking 
along  the  other  shot  at  him  but  did  not  hit  him.  Finally  the  other 
used  up  all  (his  ammunition) .  As  he  walked  along  very  slowly  the 
other  began  to  run.  When  the  other  continued  far  off  in  flight  then 
he  went  to  attack  him.  In  a  short  time  he  overtook  him  and  killed 
him;  then  he  took  a  scalp.  Then  he  continued  to  look  in  a  different 
direction  so  that  he  might  perchance  see  where  others  lived  some¬ 
where.  Lo,  others  lived  far  off  yonder,  though  few  in  numbers. 
Then  he  looked  at  wigwams  (which  seemed)  different.  When  he 
went  to  look  at  them,  lo,  they  were  the  villagers  from  whom  they 
themselves  came.  When  he  went  thither  he  greatly  frightened  them 
when  they  caught  sight  of  him.  When  he  arrived  close  they  recog¬ 
nized  him  and  fed  him.  “  Where  do  you  live?”  he  was  indeed  asked. 
“  Near  by,”  he  said.  Then  he  specified  (the  exact  location  of)  where 
they  lived.  Lo,  it  was  far  off  indeed.  “  When  did  you  start  to  come 
(here)?”  he  was  told.  “  To-day,  very  early  in  the  morning,”  he 
said,  “  and  there  is  a  Sioux  village.  One  hunter  shot  at  me  there. 
Finally  he  made  me  angry;  he  shot  at  me  too  many  times.  I  did 
nothing  to  him  (yet)  he  began  shooting  repeatedly  at  me.  If  he  had 
shot  at  me,  say  a  couple  of  times,  he  would  not  have  made  me  angry. 
Then  I  went  to  attack  him  and  clubbed  him  to  death.  He  began  to 
flee  after  he  used  up  all  (his  ammunition),  such  was  the  way  he 
acted(?),”  he  said.  “And  this  is  his  scalp,”  he  said,  displaying  it. 
Well,  it  is  said  that  they  made  preparations  right  away  and  began  to 
flee,  for  of  course  he  had  told  them  the  direction  those  Sioux  were. 
And  he  himself  departed.  When  he  arrived  yonder,  he  took  with 
him  (?)  a  deer  which  he  stopped  to  kill.  After  he  had  eaten  he  said, 
“There  the  Sioux  live  in  a  village.  I  saw  one.  He  started  things 
by  shooting  at  me  repeatedly;  I  did  nothing  to  him,”  he  said.  “I 
saw  that  fellow,  and  this  is  his  scalp,”  he  said.  And  lo,  these  also 
said,  “Let  us  depart.”  “Hey,  I  have  not  yet  told  all,”  he  said  to 
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i '  ciwap  a  'mowA  g  k  * ' 
A/'ca'Agki' 


r<  IniyagAga''  ayigi  nena '  wawAg  ki ' . ’ ’  A'ke/'kA'wadtc  a  ci/'sonidtc1  . 
“  Ina,'ma'  uwPgiwAgki',”  ai^tc1',  “magwiP'ega  niP'  Inig  InPmegu, 

AgwigiP'  Inigi  ke'kaneme'nagwin  a'uwPgiyagw 
Napiwa'  wapAg  upya/ni  kl'a/mIpennAY’  a/'inaPtc1', 
5  “mama/'Inig  a'uwPgiwaPtc*'/’  a'P'Hc1'. 

A'ke'pA'Agi  kwiye'n  a'uwPginPtc1'.  KA'ci  penodtci_dtcPmegu; 
a'anwa'ta\\nidtcPmegu;  ke'teine'megu  a'kitAnanemedtc1'.  O'ni  negu't 
ka'tcigi/nidtcin  a'mmawinAnatu/'tagudtci  ka'kanetAmPnidtcin  lya/' 
a'cinagwA'tenigkl\  A'a/dtcimudtc  a’na’ina'kPwinigkl'.  Ke'tenAdtcP- 
lOmegu  kwiye'n  a'ina/dtcimudtci'.  'O'ni  na'Pani'  uwl dtcineno ta 'wawa' 
a'adtci'mo'adtc  a  'uwPginidtcP.  “  CPiwP!  Tanidtea'  a'ca'wiyAn  Ite'p 
a/'aiyAnni'”  a/'igudtci'.  “  Neke'tcipenudtca'  aiya'pi'tcinaV’  a'i'dtc*'. 

Pe'kimego'n  In  a'tepa/negudtci'.  KutAga''  Ini'i  pe'kimegu  Api'n 
a'pwawimenwine/panidtci  mamaiyA'megu  a'kakl'ciwAdtca/'onidtci', 
15wmAga'  wanAto'kA'megu  a'klwi,'cawidtci',  a'wawIyawagenAg  ame'- 
ne'todtc  umP'ce'kwammi'.  “  Clna/ !  wanAto'kA  kin  a'pe/dtc‘'.  Kege'- 
nni'!  Kl'kegenina/gwapennAy’  a/'inedtc1'.  “Agwiku'  ke’kaneme'nA- 
gwinni',”  a'i'dtc*'.  A'a'mlwaPtc*'.  Manenwiyuga/’megu  a'poni- 
wenPwinig  a'peno'dtcanigki'.  A'anemita/'awadtci  wfme'ponigi  no'tA 
20  wi’pwawi/-tatAgi-'A'kawi'e/gowate-nAgAne/gowadtc  a'cita/'awadtci'. 

Mamedtcina/‘megu  lya''  wl'udtcitapi/pyawadtc  a'po'n!wadtci  wa'- 
pAnigigil'  kP'ceyiipA  negu'ti  ne'niwAn  a/'pyanidtci  kl'ckAtA'ugndtci', 
“ A'co'nAmegki',”  a/’igudtci'.  PapegwAdtcP  na/'kA  ku'tAgAn  a'pya- 
dtcikfckAtA''ugudtci'  “  Nl'co'iiAmeg15*',”  a/'igudtci'.  Na'kA'megu 
25ku/tAgAn  a'kI'ckAtA,'ugudtci',  “  Ne'so'nAmegkiy  ’  a,’igudtci'.  “Ka- 
'cidtca/'  ma'Ag  i'ca'wiwAgki'/’  a/'inadtc  ume'sota'na'*'.  “Winwa- 
WAma,'1  ayigi  wl ' wa t  a '  s  a ' wiwAg k  ‘ .  A'kfckA'tA'u'k  a’wata'sa'wi- 
yAnniV’  ii/'inedtci'.  “ Ke'tcinanetagwAtwima''  In  a'wata/'sawidtc 
u'wlya'a,”  a/'inedtci'.  “Ka'cI  me'cedtca/'  kepyadtciwapa'mopenna' ? 
30  Ite'p  lyaPyAgo'A  mawinane'sA'go'  Ini'gi  mawa'se'totcigki',  ke'tcin- 
anetagu'si/'kAgo'AV’  a'i^tc*'.  “Klnwa'wA  wl'n  a'  ca'cki'megu  keta- 
ne'me'sipwA  wfpyadtcipema/moyagkwe'.  Aiyo''megu  niA'n  aiya- 
pAmi  kfci'pyaiyAgw  Ini'  ma'Ag  a'wapikl'ckAtA/'wiwadtciV’  a/-inadtc 
ume'so'tana'1'.  “Ka'cI  ne'ciwawima'  Ini  me''cigAtw  a/tAmegkI\ 
35  Pni  wa'dtci  ku''tAmegkiy  ’  a/'inedtc1'.  “lya'ka/'  niAn  A'ci/dtci 
pyaiyAgwe  negu'ti  nlga'ni  wI'mawipAgo'ca'dtcimowwa'.  Kl'nlmA'- 
'ckA'A  me'te'gumi'cita/'tApAgkwi'.  Kl'nanl'mipenAma'.  KlnAga' 
kfnlganinanlmmi'.  O'ni  me'cemego'nA  telnawa'niAtA  negu'ta'  P'ek- 
wa'sa'A  wl'nA/toniAdtci'.  Me'te'gumi’ci  teaga'kwA'to'igi  wl'ki VPa 
40'AmAnni'.  Wl’kegipya'semviga''  Inni'.  A'kwA'nA'kA'ki  wfpepe- 
'ckwige,'catawwi'.  'O'ni  wl'me'ckwige'natag1^1'.  Pnini  wl'ke/gegadtc 
Pn  i/’clvwa'sa'  ananemawAtannA'.  Wl’me'sanemowAga'megon  In 
a'caVigwannA'.  KcmP'camwag  a'ta'gi  pP'simigi  a'cowanAgo/'ata'i' : 
Pni  wI'a'cowanAgo-Agki';  na'dna'i  poninanlmiwatani  wl'utawP'emidtc 
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them.  "I  also  saw  those  (fellow- tribesmen)  who  are  no  longer  with 
us.”  He  specified  their  names.  “They  really  live  there,”  he  said, 
“perhaps  they  also  are  getting  ready  to  flee.  Those  Sioux  do  not 
know  where  you  live.  Suppose  we  move  slowly  to-morrow,”  he  said 
to  them,  “where  they  live,”  he  said. 

Then  he  specified  exactly  where  they  lived.  Lo,  how  far  off  it  was; 
so  they  did  not  believe  him,  for  they  thought  they  were  near  by. 
Then  he  was  carefully  interrogated  by  one  old  man  who  knew  how 
(the  country)  looked  yonder.  He  told  how  the  land  was.  Lo,  he 
told  exactly  how  it  was.  And  he  told  them  where  their  fellow 
Indians  lived.  “Gee  whiz!  how  did  you  manage  to  get  there?”  he 
was  asked.  “I  ran  at  full  speed  once  in  a  while,”  he  said. 

He  was  liked  even  more  then.  Though  these  others  did  not  sleep 
well  and  were  finished  with  cooking  early  in  the  morning,  he  loafed 
unconcernedly,  and  unconcernedly  got  a  stick  and  bent  it  and  sewed 
(the  Sioux’s)  scalp  there  to  dry(?).  “Hey!  you  are  always  uncon¬ 
cerned.  Hurry!  We  shall  move  quickly,”  he  was  told.  “They  do 
not  know  where  we  are,”  he  said.  Of  course  there  were  many  camp¬ 
ings,  as  it  was  far  off.  They  were  overpowered  with  fear  that  it 
would  snow  too  soon  so  that  they  would  be  found  if  pursued.10 

When  they  camped  for  the  last  time  on  their  journey11  the  next 
day  after  daybreak,  one  man  came  and  whipped  him,  saying,  "The 
first.”  Suddenly  another  also  came  and  whipped  him,  saying,  "The 
second.”  Another  also  whipped  him,  saying,  "The  third.”  "What, 
pray,  are  these  men  doing  ?”  he  said  to  his  parents.  “They  also  wish 
to  become  warriors.  They  whipped  you  because  you  are  a  warrior,” 
he  was  told.  “When  anyone  is  a  warrior  it  is  thought  to  be  a  great 
thing,”  he  was  told.  “Why  did  we  simply  come  here  in  our 
flight?  Had  we  gone  thither  and  slain  those  villagers  we  might 
have  been  thought  great,”  he  said.  “Now  you  were  merely  in 
misery  to  begin  your  flight  here.  After  we  had  come  back  here  then 
these  (men)  began  whipping  me,”  he  said  to  his  parents.  "Why, 
what  is  called  ‘war’  is  terrible.  That  is  why  it  is  feared,”  he  was  told. 
"Now  when  we  come  near  one  (man)  must  go  and  toll  the  news  in 
advance.  You  must  fasten  an  oak  leaf  in  your  hair.  We  shall  have 
a  great  time  dancing.  And  you  will  be  a  leader  in  the  great  dance. 
Now  you  must  summon  any  relative  who  is  a  girl,  somewhere.  You 
must  cut  off  a  little  stick  from  an  oak.  It  must  have  branches  ( ?) 
on  it.  It  must  be  peeled  at  the  end.  And  it  must  be  painted  red. 
Whatever  girl  you  select  will  he  the  one  to  dance  with  it.  Whoever 
does  so  will  have  a  reward.  In  your  sacred  pack  there  is  a  string  of 
wampum-beads  to  be  worn  across  the  shoulder;  she  must  wear  it 
across  her  shoulder  ;  whenever  they  stop  dancing  that  girl  will  have 


10  Such  is  the  sense  of  the  passage;  a  literal  rendition  is  “so  they  would  not  be  left  if  pursued.” 
n  Rendered  rather  freely.  A  close  translation  would  cause  redundant  words  in  English 
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Ini  pl'sl'mlga'  PnA  P'ckwa'sa'4',”  ane/dtc1'.  “Pe''ki  nP  kA  ka/ kAm 
In  i'cike'kanetAma'ne'e  awitAga'  PnA  ne'cPyaga'A'.  Wa'na'i  pegP- 
'ckyagwan111',”  a'i/dtc1’.  ‘‘Pegi'ckyawi  ya/pi  kPnA!  Marneta^tciP- 
'iwAgi  ma  a'nanl/miwadtci',”  a/'inedtc1'. 

5  A'wapu,tawadtc.1'.  Iya  ke'tcine  pya/yawadtc1  ,  “NaV,  kPnA/’ 
a'Pnemedtci  negu't1',  a'pAg6'cimawAdtci'monidtc1'.  InPmegu  wP- 
nanigi  mawA'gatcig  a A  si/pimawinA/towadtci  wl  tatAne/gawadtc1'. 
A'A'cP'towadtci  tcawine'kPmegu  a'mawA,se/towadtc1'.  Iya’  pya'- 
yawadtc  ApinA'megu  a'py  a  dtci  nAgP ' ckagu d tci  pA'ei'to  a  1  .  “  Iya- 

10  <ma/'ku'iV’  a/'igudtci'.  Iya'  pya/negudtci',  “  Na'i  mawikI/'ckA'A/nu 
me'ekwa'ku'nigAn11^,”  a/'igudtci'.  A'pwawike'ka/netAgi  'Pni  me'ck- 
wa'ku'nigAn  a'mawinanAtu/'tawadtc  mne'so'tana'1'.  “  Inima'  Inini 
me'te'gumi'cime'ckwa'ku'nigAn  a/tAmegki' ;  wI’me'ckwige/natawW1', 
kudtc  Inini  i'ckwa/'sa'Ag  a  m a  '  kA  ta  Viwa d tci  natug\vA'mowadtcinni',” 
15  a/'ine^c1'.  A'mawikl'ckA’Agki\  Iya'  a/'pyatodtc  on  Ini'i  pA'cPto'a' 
a'tA,ci'adtcimo/’kagudtci  wl'P'ci'tcPtc1'.  Kl'ci'to/dtci  kutAgina/'  Ina' 
a'nemA/t5wedtci',  ne'sawI'geno/’inigi  tea  'wine'  kiga/’megu  wI'tatAne'- 
gawadtc  a'nemA/towedtci'.  “Na'i,  Ina’i  na'A'gotonu  pya'toyAn111',” 
a/'ine'Hc1'.  Kl'ci'AgwAgwApitddtein  Ina'  me''tegug  Ini  mP'ce'kwaiy 
20ina'Pn  a'mawi'adtcP'kAtodtci  ne'sa'wa'a'eg1"'.  “  MawInAkl'cimi  wl- 
'kege'gagwanA  Pni  me'ckwa'ku/nigAnni'/’  a/'inedtci'.  Na/'k  ume- 
'sota'na'  a'mawinAnatu/'tawadtc1'.  “AgwPmAni  na/'kA  ke'kane- 
mAgin  ami'inina'wAgan^',  medtci'wiPnInani  neke'kiPnet  a'cike'nug- 
wanni',”  a/'inadte  nme'sota/na'1'.  “Me'ce/na'  ke'ceml'A'ni  negu'ti 
25  pwawimane'cPta'at  Ini  kP'inawwA',”  a/'inedtci'.  U'ce'mi'An  ama- 
wPnaPtc1';  cPn  a'nawAdtciwI'se/niwadtci'. 


Iniga/'megu  a'kAtawipe'ku/tanigki\  ’O'ni  wlnwaw  a'niganinPmi- 
wadtc’’.  Ini'ni  me'ckwa'ku'nigAni  kegega'nidtcinni'.  NomAga'  tepe- 
kwe'megu  a'nPmiwaPtc1'.  Wa'pAnigi  negu't.  In  a'pApa/mwa'tAgki', 
30  “Kl'cinawA'kwagi'megu  wI'wape/gaiyAgkwe'.  ' Anagwi ' ' igwani  wl- 

tp5ne/gaiyAgkwe'Y  a'klwPnwa'tAgki'.  Kl'cmawA^kwanigimegon 
a'wapinl/miwadtci'.  A’ke'siyani'giga'  cewa'nA  kl'kA'megu  me'cena'- 
'ina'  a'pe'ta'wawa^tc1'.  A'nanawAdtci'awA/'sowadtci  napA/dtcitcigki'. 

KAbOAwan111',  u  Tanina'wa/nA  wfponinanPmiyAgkwe'?”  a/'inadtc 
SStune'sota/na'1'.  “IvA'ci  me'cedtca/'megu  na'itapanemuginniY’  a/'ine- 
dtci'.  “NinAdtca'  wPnA  ne'ca/gwanemu  a'nanl'miyan111'/’  a'P'MxP. 
“Neguta'  kudtc  Ini  me'ckwaku'nigAni  me'tegu/mi'cigi  kfmawi'a'- 
dtci'kA/tu',  cewa/n  aya'cinlmiyagwe'megu  kl'pemiwa/puVk  Inani' 
so'genAgA  ‘pya/'conniY  wI/'inAdtc  Ini  m  e '  ckwa '  kip  nig  An  n  1 '.  ‘InigiP- 
40  'ini  wI'utawi'e'miyAni  pi’simlg  a'cowanAgo/'ata'iV  wI/’inAdtci'.  InP- 
megu  wI'pone/gawadtciY;  a/'inedtci'.  “  A'ckAdtcima'ma'i£  Inugi  wPn 
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that  wampum  string  for  her  own,”  he  was  told.  '‘Gad!  if  I  had 
known  that  to  be  the  case  in  the  first  place,  I  should  not  have  killed 
that  fellow.  My,  it’s  tiresome,”  he  said.  “Tiresome  yourself! 
They  surely  have  a  joyous  time  when  they  are  dancing  heartily,”  he 
was  told. 

Then  they  began  to  move.  When  they  arrived  near  there,  one 
was  told,  Hoy,  you,  and  he  went  to  tell  the  news  in  advance. 
Precisely  then  those  villagers  came  in  a  group  asking  where  they 
were  to  have  a  fine  dance.  They  made  (a  place)  in  the  middle  of 
where  they  had  the  village.  Now  when  they  arrived  there,  he  was 
met  by  old  men.  “Yonder  verily  (is  where  you  are  to  go),”  he  was 
told.  When  he  was  led  yonder  he  was  told,  “Well,  go  and  cut  off 
an  (oak) -red-paint-tool.’ ’12  As  he  did  not  know  what  that  (oak)-red- 
paint-tool  was,  he  went  and  asked  his  parents.  “  That,  indeed,  is 
what  is  called  an  (oak) -red-paint- tool;  it  must  be  painted  red,  for 
girls  desire  that  when  fasting,”  he  was  told.  Then  he  went  to  cut 
it  off.  When  he  brought  it  yonder  then  he  was  told  by  those  old 
men  how  he  should  make  it.  After  he  made  it  another  (stick  of 
wood)  was  erected  there,  a  little  crotch  ( ?)  was  erected  in  the  middle 
of  where  they  were  to  dance.  “Well,  you  must  hang  there  what 
you  have  brought,”  he  was  told.  After  he  tied  the  scalp  to  the 
stick  he  went  and  leaned  it  on  the  little  crotch.  “  Go  and  notify  the 
person  whoever  is  to  dance  with  that  red-paint-tool,”  he  was  told. 
He  again  went  and  asked  his  parents.  “Now  I  also  do  not  know 
whom  I  should  call,  and  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,”  he  said  to  his 
parents.  “You  may  call  any  niece  (sister’s  daughter)  who  is  not 
bashful,”  he  was  told.  Then  he  went  to  call  his  niece;  and  they 
stopped  to  eat. 

It  was  then  nearly  night.  And  they  (the  one  blessed  and  his 
niece)  led  the  dance.  She  danced  with  the  red-paint-tool.  They 
danced  a  little  while  in  (the  real)  night.  The  next  day  one  man 
went  around  crying  out,  “We  are  to  begin  dancing  in  the  afternoon. 
We  are  to  stop  dancing  in  the  evening,”  so  he  cried  as  he  went  about. 
In  the  afternoon  they  indeed  began  dancing.  It  was  cold,  but  they 
had  kindled  fires  here  and  there.  Those  who  were  cold  now  and 
then  stopped  to  warm  themselves. 

Soon  he  said  to  his  parents,  “When  shall  we  stop  having  a  fine 
time  dancing?”  “Why,  any-  time  you  have  had  enough  of  it,”  he 
was  told.  “For  my  part  I  don’t  care  to  have  a  fine  time  dancing,” 
he  said.  “You  must  go  and  lean  that  red-paint-tool  against  an  oak 
tree  somewhere,  but  you  must  start  off  walking  while  you  are  dancing. 
You  must  say  to  the  one  holding  that  red-paint-tool,  ‘hand  it  to  me. 
You  will  have  that  string  of  wampum  beads  as  your  own,’  you  must 
say  to  her.  Theyr  will  stop  dancing  at  once,”  he  was  told.  “Later 


12  A  technical  name. 
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a'gwi,”  a/'inedtci'.  “ Adtca/'meguma'  mAni  kewapinanirmipwAV’ 
a/'inedtci'.  “KAnA'megu  na'tA'suguni  ki'nani'mipwA7’  a/'inedtci'. 
Pe'ki'megu  a'cagwa/nemudtc  a'pwawiyuga’-kago’-ana'kiwi,‘t6ni- 
dtcini-me'to'sane/niwa'-ite/pi-tA/ne'sidtc  a'pwawidtca''meguniAtag- 
5wa/netAg  i'ce'megu  ki'kk'k  itep  a'adtca/pe'e'. 

Na'tA'sugunagAte'nigin  ana/gwinig  ayanegadtci/megu,  “Pya'co'- 
nni'/’  a/'inadtc  u'ce'mi'Anni',  “iniga/*  ini  wi'utawi'e'miyAn  a'cowa- 
nAgc/'AniAn111',”  a/'inadtc  a'wapiwet5dtc  Pni  me'ckwa'ku'nigAn11*'. 
Me'ce'lovaiy  ina'megu  a'A'nemi'A'gotag1"'.  A'adtci/'kAtodtci  me- 
10  tegu'mi'cigk1'.  Pe'ki'rnegu  a'ka/'twi'adtci  nanirni/nidtci’i  metapane'- 
monigkwe'.  WPn  a'cagwa/nemudtc  a'na/nimPtc1'. 

A'me'kwa/nemadtc  ume''co'Anni'.  “WanAto'kA'  mAn  a’poni'ume- 
'cc/'iyan  a'wapinanl'miyan111'/’  a'ci,ta'adtci'.  “  NemyAcitd'tawaw 
a'pwawitapwa'tawAgki';  ‘  ki'mamA'kAtawi'megu/  a‘i'ci/dtciyowwe'/’ 
15  a'ci/ta'adtci'.  “Pcewanugi  mA'n  A'sam  in  a'A'ckAdtci''iwigki'. 
A'cawaiye  ku/dtcipi  na''ina'  wapimamA'kAtaViyan  aya/'na'sadtciV’ 
a'i'ci/ta'adtci'.  “  Iniga/'winA  wadtci  kiwi'caViyan11'',  inu'gi  mAn 
anemi'caViyanni'.  Mame'cP'kA  kudtci  ki'ci'ne'ci's  in  A'ca/'A 
pwawina'imA'kAta'wiyanne'.  Ke'tenAdtca/'megu  tapwawA  ne'me- 
20  'co‘A',  ‘mA'kAtawi'n1111' :  niga/ni  ki'nAna'i'kA  kiya'wwi'/  a/'i'cPtc1'. 
‘‘  NAtawadtcidtca'  na/'kA  pepo'g  i'n  a/'cimidtci  wi'i'ca'wiyan111',  wi- 
' m a ' k a ta / wiy an n  1 ' ,  ”  a'i'ci/ta'adtci'. 

Ca/'ck  in  a'tA'ci'ca'ci'cadtci'.  Iniye4  a/’nawadtc  uwidtcinenota- 
wawA  a'api’a/miwadtci'.  Adtca/'megu  a'po'nini'kc'.  “Ki'cipva- 
25wagwani  kinwa/wwAY’  a'i'nemedtc  apitamadtci'i'.  “  A'cawaiyedtca/- 
'megu/’  a/'inedtci'.  '‘KA'ci  nina/nAma'  ini'megu  a'pi'tcP'saiyag 
a'pyatu'tayagke',”  a/'inidtci'.  "Taniya/pi  kinwa/wA  wadtcipyadtci- 
wapa'moyagkwe'?”  a'i/nemedtc  Pn  a'ko'wi  pya/yanPtc1'.  A'ke'kA- 
A/minidtci  kwiye'nA  na/’ina'*'.  KA'ci  penodtcidtci'megu  ke'tcAni'- 
SOgatep1'.  “  KA'ci  pe'ki'wa/megu  AniwP'satug  PnA  kwi'ye'sa'A',  ” 
a'i'yowadtci'.  “  Awitaiyuga/'megu  nAna/'ci  na'tA'suguni  A/'ceno'sA' 
a/'inedtc  apita/matcigki'.  “  Agwidtca/'megu,”  a'i/yowadtci'.  Adtca- 
'mego'n  a'ke'kaneta/gu'sidtc  a'Ani,wi'sadtc  PnA  kwi'ye'sa  -A\  Oni- 
dtca'  na/'k  i'n  a'wapi'ci'Ano/'kanedtci  papeno/dtci  kag5'  wi'mawina/- 
35  dtcimudtci',  uwiya'Ani'ga'i  nape,nidtcinDi'.  Me'cena/'megu  peno/dtc 
awi'nidtci'  a'mawi'adtci/mo'adtci'.  Ke’tenA'megu  a'pwawikwinA- 
tawe'sidtci  kago''1'.  KAto'ckA'ca'a'iga'  a/'minedtci':  tcA'tcaw  a'ma'- 
na'adtc  u'taiya'. 

InPmegu  a'i'cinene'ka/nemadtc  ume"co'An  A,'penadtci' :  “I'm 
40  wadtci'ca/wiyanni'.  Ke'tenA'megu  mA'n  a’wutAmawiteyatuge  ne'- 
me'co'A\  Inugi  nn'n  agwi  nAna/'ci  kwinAtawipe'se'kA'manin 
a'Ano'Ano''ka'cigi  wi'ci'canutAma'gayan1"';  a'Anemimi'cigi  kago''1',” 
a'i'ci/ta'adtci'. 
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on,  but  not  now,”  he  was  told.  “  You  have  barely  started  dancing,” 
he  was  told.  ‘‘You  will  at  least  dance  several  days,”  he  was  told. 
He  was  very  unwilling,  for  he  of  course  was  not  present  when  the 
people  had  festivities  as  he  did  not  enjoy  it  and  merely  went  there 
in  spite  of  it. 

After  several  days  in  the  evening  while  he  was  dancing  he  said  to 
his  niece,  “Hand  that  to  me;  you  are  to  have  as  your  own  (the 
wampum  string)  which  you  wear  across  your  shoulder,”  and  he 
started  to  take  away  that  red-paint-tool.  The  scalp  continued 
hanging  there.  Then  he  leaned  (the  red-paint-tool)  against  an  oak 
tree.  He  made  the  dancers  very  sorry,  for  they  had  not  had  enough 
of  it.13  He  himself  did  not  care  to  dance. 

He  remembered  his  grandfather.  “Now  that  I  have  no  grand¬ 
father  I  have  begun  to  dance  without  heed,”  he  thought.  “I  have 
done  wrong  to  him  by  not  obeying  him  when  he  said,  'you  must 
fast  earnestly,’”  he  thought.  “But  now  it  is  too  late.  For  it  was 
long  before  this  when  I  began  to  fast  earnestly  while  he  was  alive,” 
he  thought.  “That  is  why  I  have  gone  about  doing  what  I  have 
done,  and  this  day  I  continue  to  do  things.  Surely  that  Sioux  would 
have  killed  me  if  I  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  fasting.  Of  a  verity 
my  grandfather  told  the  truth  when  he  said  to  me,  'fast:  you  will 
prepare  yourself  for  the  future.’  I  shall  again  do  what  he  told  me 
in  the  winter,  I  shall  fast,”  he  thought. 

Then  he  merely  kept  hunting.  He  saw  his  fellow  Indians,  those 
who  had  been  with  him  but  were  no  longer,14  moving.  They  had 
just  camped.  “Why,  you  have  come,”  those  with  whom  they 
camped  were  told.  “A  long  time  ago,”  they  were  told.  “Why 
that  is  as  long  as  we  were  when  moving  here,”  they  said.  “Where 
did  you  begin  your  flight  toward  here?”  those  who  arrived  last  were 
asked.  They  specified  exactly  when.  My,  it  was  far  off  and  a 
great  distance  to  there.  “Why,  that  boy  must  be  a  very  fast  run¬ 
ner,”  they  said  among  themselves.  “He  could  not  have  been 
absent  several  days,”  those  who  camped  with  him  were  told.  “Not 
a  bit  of  it,”  they  said  among  themselves.  Then  for  the  first  time 
that  boy  was  known  to  be  a  good  runner.  And  then  he  began  to 
be  employed  in  going  very  far  off  and  telling  the  news,  (for  example) 
when  anyone  died.  He  went  and  told  (people)  even  those  who 
lived  far  off.  Surely  he  never  lacked  anything.  He  was  given 
horses.  Sometimes  he  had  many  of  them. 

Right  away  he  always  thought  (this)  of  his  grandfather:  “That  is 
why  I  am  (what  I  am) .  My  grandfather  really  told  me  about  this. 
This  day  I  am  never  in  need  of  clothing  when  I  am  sent  to  hunt  for 
(any  one);  I  am  continually  given  something,”  he  thought. 


13  Free  rendition. 

The  force  of  the  Fox  demonstrative  pronoun  employed. 
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IVAbo'twe  na/'kA  pena'winig  P'kwawAn  a  pyanuta'wanidtc 
ugya'nni'.  “MA'ni  wadtci'pyaiyanni',”  a/'inidtc1'.  “  Ma'A'gi  kenl- 
dtcane'se'nanAgi  wl'wldtcawi'tlwadtc  a'cita/'ayagke',”  a/'imdtc1' 
“  Agwima'  mAnAma'  kl'ci,gidtcin111';  tAgwa'ginigi  cwa  cigAna'sIwe 
5 wI'pe/ponwadtciV’  a'i/nemedtci'.  “ Ki'cigiwa'te'wa'nA,’’  a'inidtci'- 
megu.  “KA'cinapi  'wa'nA  wI'Apwi'etl'gwa'igi  pe''ki  wl  kl'ci'giwa- 
dtci'.  Wi'Apwi'e'tIwAgki'.  MAnaiyo'  wa'nA  agwi'megu  pA'ciwatawi 
kl'cigiwita/'adtcinni',”  a'i'nemedtcr. 

WlnAga'  wanAto'kA'megu  ne'kAni  pena'w  a’ca'cI'canutA/magadtc1'. 
10  'O'ni  tagwa'ginigki',  “Na'I'niyape  neme'co'  a’cimi'dtci  wl’i’ca'wi- 
yanni7’  a'i'ci'ta'a'kc1'.  A'kI'ciga/'megu'A''ci'adtci  wl'ututenawl'- 
'idtci'i  me'sa'kwa''1'.  'O'ni  wapike'si'yanig  a'A''ci'todtc  umA- 
'kAtawI/dtcigAnni\  Cwa'cigAna'si'w  a'tA'swipe'ponwadtc1'.  Kl'ca- 
'kAtanigin  a'wapimA'kA/tawIdtci'.  Pe'ki'megu  aute’ute'nawadtc 
15u'wlyawwi'.  WlnA'megu  a'nAna’I'ka'ti'sudtci'.  A'ke'tcimA'kAta/- 
w!todtc  u'wlyawwi'.  A'penadtci'megu  utena'wadtcini  nyanAnugu'n 
a'pwawiwl''senidtci  ne’kAni  peponwe'megu.  Meno'kA'minig  Ini 
mamedtcina/'megu  a'wa/'cl’udtc  a'tca'gA'wadtci' ;  nya'wuguni  kl'cip- 
wawl''senidtci'7  pe’ku'tanig  a'nateg  A''ci'cklwi  wlnAmego'n  aA'ci- 
20  'ckl'wenudtc1',  a'nAna''i'cigki'.  A/!nepadtc  a'a'pA'wadtci',  “Na'i', 
no'ci'A  keketeminonne'.  Wl'se'ni'kAn11*'.  MAnidtca'i  wl'i'ca'wiyAn111'. 
Me'cemegonA  ma'A'gi  ke'taiyagi  neguta'  mawikA'kitawinnu',”  a/'igu- 
dtcl\  Negu't  In'a'me,'cenadtci'.  Kl  ’ cine' ki'wena dtci  paiya'kidtci'- 
megu  a'mawi'sAgA'pinadtci  nawipe'kwa'kwawwi'.  Paiya'kidtci'- 
25megu  na/'k  a'udtci'kedtcldtc1'.  Ina''  pyaya^tc1',  “'O'ni  nAtawfi/- 
pAmAgki';”  a''igudtci'.  Cl'clgwa''  a'klwi's5genA/minidtci',  a'nAna'A'- 
pinidtci'.  A'niAtAgu'kwa'pinidtci'.  Pe'ki'wa'megu  ii'AgwAna''onidtc 
a'Anwawa'se't5nidtc  Ini'  cl  'cigwa'  a'wapina'ganidtci'.  MA'n  a'cina'- 
ganidtci': 

30  “NetcagiwapAtAe,  netcagiwapAtA£,  netcagiwapAtA5, 

MA'ni  mene'V',  mA'ni  mene''s*'.” 

A'cina'ganidtci'.  NomAga/'megu  a'pakinawldtci'.  “WP'nanAgi 
ka'kita'wiyAnnAY’  a,'igudtci'.  Ke'tenA'megu  a'pya'nanidtci'.  “I'ni 
wI'i'ca'wiyAn1”',  no'cP'i.  A'gwi  wl'wawAnanetAmAnini  kago''  nAta- 
35 wa'netAmAne  'a'A''taginni'/’  a/'igudtci'.  “Kl'A'ci'tudtca'  cl''clgwa' 
I'ni  wI'inA'penA'toyAnni'.  A'gwi  wI'wawAnaneme'nanini  kago'  nAta- 
wa'netAmAne  wi'ke'ka'netAmAn111'.  In  a'ciketemi'nonani  wi'i'ca'wi- 
yAnni',  no'cI'A”  a',igudtci'. 


A^tS'k^tc1'.  Pe'ki'megu  a'tA'cimamInawita/'a'cigki'.  “K  a  Vi 

4Qpe''ki  nl'kA'megu  tapwawA  ne'me'co'  a'ci/'i'cidtc1',  'ki’ke'kanetA'- 


masu  wlAnemi'ca'wiyAni  mamA'kAta'wIyAn1 
ta'adtci'. 


a''i'cidtc*V'  ai  ci'- 
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rAnd  soon  in  the  spring— summer— a  woman  came  to  his  mother. 
“ This  is  why  I  have  come,”  she  said.  “We  desire  your  child  and 
my  child  to  marry  each  other,”  she  said.  “  This  (son,  of  mine)  is  not 
full-grown;  in  the  fall  he  will  be  eighteen  years  old,”  (the  woman) 
was  told.  “Well,  after  they  have  grown  up,”  she  persisted.  “Well 
(if  they  choose)  they  may  wait  for  each  other  to  be  fully  grown. 
They  must  wait  for  each  other.  Why,  this  (son  of  mine)  does  not 
even  think  he  is  grown  up,”  (the  woman)  was  told. 

And  he  himself  hunted  for  (others)  unconcernedly  all  summer. 
And  in  the  fall  he  thought,  “Well,  eventually  I  shall  do  what  my 
grandfather  told  me.”  And  he  had  raised  corn  so  that  ho  might  fast.15 
Now  when  it  began  to  be  cold  he  made  his  fasting  instrument.  He 
was  eighteen  years  old.  After  it  was  dry  he  began  fasting.  He 
fasted  earnestly  for  several  days  at  a  time.  He  prepared  (everything) 
for  himself.  He  made  his  body  fast  greatly.  Always  did  he  fast  for 
five  days  without  eating,  all  winter.  In  the  spring  when  he  painted 
himself  for  the  last  time  he  had  used  up  (the  fasting  instrument) ; 
when  he  had  not  eaten  for  four  days  at  night  he  fetched  mud  and 
painted  himself  and  lay  down.  As  he  slept  he  dreamed,  “Well,  my 
grandchild,  I  bless  you.  You  may  eat.  This  is  how  you  will  be. 
Go  and  hide  your  stock  from  me  any  place,”  he  was  told.  He  caught 
one.  After  he  led  it  out  of  sight  in  a  different  direction  he  went  and 
tied  it  in  the  middle  of  a  forest.  He  came  again  into  view  from 
another  direction.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  was  told,  “Now  I 
shall  look  for  him.”  He  went  about  holding  a  rattle;  then  he  sat 
down  comfortably.  Then  he  covered  his  head.  He  covered  himself 
thoroughly,  made  the  gourd  (rattle)  resound,  and  began  to  sing. 
This  is  how  he  sang: 

“I  see  it  all,  I  see  it  all,  I  see  it  all, 

This  island,  this  island.”  16 

So  he  sang.  In  a  little  while  he  uncovered  himself.  “I  shall 
fetch  what  you  hid  from  me,”  (the  one  blessed)  was  told.  Sure 
enough  the  other  brought  (the  horse).  “That  is  the  way  you  will 
be,  my  grandchild.  You  will  not  fail  to  know  where  anything  is  if 
you  desire  to  know  it,”  he  was  told.  “You  must  make  a  gourd 
rattle  so  that  you  may  use  it  for  that  purpose.  I  shall  not  fail  to 
know  if  you  desire  to  know  (anything).  That  is  how  I  bless  you, 
namely,  so  you  will  be  that  way,  my  grandchild,”  he  was  told. 

Then  he  awoke.  He  lay  there  thinking  very  attentively.  “Why 
my  grandfather  spoke  very  truly  when  lie  said  to  me,  ‘you  will  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  you  if  you  fast  earnestly,’”  he  thought. 


I!  The  syntactical  construction  of  the  Fox  sentence  can  not  be  reproduced  without  violence  to  English 
idiomatic  usage. 

18  The  conception  of  the  earth  as  an  island  is  a  common  Algonquian  and  Siouan  idea. 
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W&'pAnig  a'wAdtcaVti'sudtci'.  Ina'  udtciwapi  na/'k  a'cimegute'e'- 
megu  ume/'co'An  a'i/'cawidtci<.  A ' p  wa  wi 'megup  A ' cinene ’ ka 'nema dt c 
i'!kwawaT.  Iniyanega'  pyadtciki'cowawedtcini  wfu'wlwidtc  a'pwa- 
wi'megu'ApinAw&'pAmadtci  na'wadtcinni\  Ca'cki'megu  a'cl/'cadtci 
5  ne'kAnawa'I/mme'.  Ni'penig  a'kiga'nowedtc  a'Ano/’kanedtci  wi’AtA- 
ma'nidtci  wl'kiwinA/tomadtc1'.  A/'nagwadtci'.  A'kI'winA'tomadtc 
a'klwipl'tigadtci  wigi'yapyanni'.  Neguta''  a'pi'tigadtci  pe'kidtca'- 
'megu  a'mana/'tomdtci  negu'ti  pA'cito''a'Ani'  ci'cI'gwAnAn  adtcipA- 
nAgidtci'megu  a'aiyanegi/'kwanigki'.  “ILAcidtca'A'ni  kfinA^penA- 
10  tu>?”  a/'inadtci'.  “I'cedtca,'megu  ma'iye  kutAga'wa'Ine  ne'tA'tcigke', 
i'ni  wa/dtcimana''t5yanni'.  Nepepyadtcidtca’apenAnatu'tA/mag5gi 
pwawA/'totciga'A'ci'tati/'sowadtciV’  a/'igudtci'.  “Kinai'yunugi  nAta- 
wane'tAmAne  me'ce'megu  w&wapA'tAgApA  wI'u'cfcigwA'niyAn111',” 
a/'igudtci'.  “NenAtawanetAdtca/'megu/;  a/'inadtci'.  “WawapA- 
15  tA/nnu';”  a/'igudtci'.  Menwinegi'kwa'eno''inigi  meg5n  a'menwa/netAg 
a'a'wAto^c1'.  lya/'  pyayadtc  a'natA/magudtc  u‘ci/'sa’Anni'.  “ Ka- 
'cidtea/'  Ini  •wi'to'tAmAnni'  ?  Agwiyu  wi'nA  ke'kaneme'nanini  wl'na- 
'ikiga'noyAn111'/’  a/'igu'Ac1'.  “Pepyadtciyapi  ki'nA  kiga'nugin  Anwa- 
wa/'setopi  ma'A/nni'.  KinA'megu  In  a'i'ca'wiyAni  wadtci'cita/'ayAnni' 
20  'kigano'yAnini  me''teno'  a'ai'yoyAnniV  A'cimAke'kanetA'mAgwini 
ketAnemi'ca/wipennA'/;  a/'inadtc  u'ci''sa'AnnI\  “  Kwaiya'cima/' 
kago'  wAni^toyAno  kl'mA'matomi  wi'nAtaw&pAtA'monanni'  ” 
a/'inadtc  u'ek'sa'An  a'anwa'tagudtci'megu. 

Upyani'megu  a'tA'ci’A'ci'A/'ci’todtcr.  Ki'ci't5/dtcin  a'kl'cane'me- 
25  gudtci  wi'to'tagudtc  inin  u'ci''sa'Anni'.  KAbo'twe  negu't  u'taiyan 
ina'  A'te'tei'megu  a'kIwi'sAgA,sAgA/pinadtci'.  A'kwinAtuna/'wadtc 
a'inadtcimudtci'.  Nane'kAni  ki'eegwe'megu  a’nAtuna/'kanudtc  a'ki- 
wiga'winAki<ki'ki'sAgA/pinadtci'.  Na'sugunagA'tenig  mina'iniyap1', 
“Pe'k  a'wA'ni'Agi  netaiyA  kwTyen Aga ' ’ megu  pe’ki  ta'panAgkA'.  Me- 
30  'kAma/wiyAne  mA'ni  ki'ik'kuna'i  tapa/tAmani  nenu'swai/yi,”  a/'igu- 
dtc  u'ci''sa'Anni'.  Pcega/'megu  a'anwa/'tagudtci  wa'dtci  to'tagudtci'. 
U'cP'cIgwAn  a/Ata/periAg  a’nAna/'Apidtc1'.  “MAtAgwawi'nnu'/'a'- 
'inadtc  ini'n  u'ci'sa'Anni'.  A’wapwawa/'setodtc  u'ci"tcigwAnn1', 
a'nA/gAmudtci' : 

35  “  NetcagiwdpAtA,  netcagiwapAtA,  netcagiw&pAtA, 

MA'ni  mene''si,  mA'ni  meneMsi.” 


A'ci'nagaAtc1'.  KA'ci pe'ki'megu me'to'dtc a  ki''eagudtcimAgegineg 
a'tcagi'megume'ta'pAtAgi  kago''1'.  A'nawadtci'megu  kiwi'cawi'nite' 
u'ci''sa'Anni',  a'kiwi'yatugeki'ki'ki'sAgApina'nite'  u'taiyan111'.  No- 
40  mAga/'megu  a'pa'kinawidtci'.  “Agwidtca'  WAni''Adtcinni'.  Ini'megu 
a'sAgA'pinAdtc  ai'ya'kow  ini'megu  a'sAgA'pi'sudtci\  KinAga/'megu 
iya''  kekiwi'sAgA'pinawwAV’  a''inadtc  Ini'n  u'cP'sa  Anni'.  Adtca'- 
'megon  a'tapwa/'tagudtc1\ 
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The  next  day  he  cooked  for  himself.  From  that  time  onward  he 
again  did  as  he  had  been  told  by  his  grandfather.  He  did  not  even 
think  about  women.  When  he  saw  the  (girl)  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed  he  did  not  even  look  at  her.  He  merely  hunted  for  an 
entire  year.  In  the  harvest  time  when  a  gens  festival  was  held  he 
was  sent  to  go  about  summoning  (men)  to  smoke.  He  departed. 
He  went  about  summoning  them  and  entering  wigwams.  Where  he 
entered  some  place  one  old  man  had  many  gourds  (rattles)  of  all 
sorts  of  sizes.  “What,  pray,  are  you  going  to  do  with  these?”  he 
s^id  to  him.  “I  merely  planted  these  last  year,  that  is  why  I  have 
many  of  them.  Those  who  do  not  have  any  usually  come  and  ask 
me  for  some  and  then  make  (rattles)  for  themselves,”  he  was  told. 
“If  you  desire  (one)  to-day  you  may  look  them  all  over  (and  select) 
any  so  that  you  may  have  a  rattle,”  he  was  told.  “I  really  desire 
one,”  he  said  to  him.  “Look  at  them  all,”  he  was  told.  He  liked 
one  of  proper  size  and  took  it  away  (with  him).  When  he  arrived 
yonder  he  was  seen  with  it  by  his  uncle  (mother’s  brother).  “What, 
pray,  are  you  doing  with  that?  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  in 
the  habit  of  holding  gens  festivals,”  he  was  told.  “  You  have  sounded 
these  (only)  at  gens  festivals.  Because  you  do  so  is  why  you  think, 
‘you  use  (them)  only  whenever  you  hold  a  gens  festival.’  (But)  we 
continue  to  do  as  however  we  know  (to  be  beneficial),”  he  said  to 
his  uncle.  “If  by  chance  you  lose  anything,  you  may  ask  me  to  look 
for  it  for  you,”  he  said  to  his  uncle,  and  he  was  not  believed  in. 

He  was  there  slowly  making  (his  rattle) .  As  soon  as  he  had  made 
it,  his  uncle  had  made  up  his  mind  what  he  was  going  to  do  with 
him.  Soon  he  tied  one  of  his  horses  far  off,  tying  him  from  place  to 
place.  He  reported  the  distance  he  had  sought  him.  Fie  pretended 
he  had  been  looking  for  him  all  day  though  in  reality  he  himself  had 
gone  around  tying  him  (in  different  places).  The  third  day  (the 
one  blessed)  was  told  by  his  uncle,  “I  have  really  lost  my  horse, 
and  it  is  one  that  I  prize  highly.  If  you  find  it  for  me,  you  may 
have  a  buffalo  robe  which  I  prize  for  a  blanket.”  Just  because  he 
did  not  believe  him  was  why  he  treated  him  so.  (The  one  blessed) 
took  up  his  rattle  and  sat  down  comfortably.  “  Cover  me,”  he  said 
to  his  uncle.  Then  he  began  ‘to  sound  his  rattle,  and  sang: 

“I  see  it  all,  I  see  it  all,  I  see  it  all, 

“This  island,  this  island.” 

So  lie  sang.  Why,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  of  enormous  size  and 
saw  everything  plainly.  He  saw  what  his  uncle  had  gone  around 
and  done,  that  in  reality  he  had  gone  around  tying  his  horse  from 
place  to  place.  In  a  short  time  he  uncovered  himself.  “You  really 
did  not  lose  him.  He  is  tied  exactly  where  you  tied  him.  You  went 
around  and  tied  him  yonder,”  he  said  to  that  uncle  of  his.  Then 
for  the  first  tilne  (his  uncle)  believed  in  him. 
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'O'n  InA  uwP'kanAn  a'adtci'mo’adte  anwa'tawataiyow  une'gwa- 
'Anni'.  “Pe'ki'megu  ke'tenA  nanagAdtci'megu  nete'cike  ka'nemegwA 
klwi'i'ca'wiyan111',”  a/’inadtc  uwI'kanAn111'.  Na'kA'megu  aa'nwa- 
<cadtc1'.  KAbo'tw  a/'cl'cadtc  InA  anwa'tawatA\  Na/  k  a'se'pa'An 
5  a/'me'cwadtci  tcl'gepyagi  tA'c  a’tcApogi/'sanidtc1  .  KwiyenA'megu 
agwe  'Ano'kl'klg  a'pAgi/'cinidtc1'.  A'me'kwa'nemadtc  anwa  ta'wa- 
dtcinni<.  Inimegon  Inin  a'se'pa'An  a'po'sikutawepya’wa^tc1'.  lya'- 
pyayadtci  'ai'yapAm  uwP'kanAn  a'a'winidtc  a'a/dtcimudtc1' :  “Pe'ki 
nP'kA  ne'menaniwA'ni'aw  a/'sepa'A'.  Pe'kiga'  wlnA'megu  ne'me- 
10'cwawwA';  a'tcAp6'gi'sadtcimego'n  a'tAnA'g?Agki'.  Pe'kiga''megu 
nekwInAtu'na'wawwAy’  a/'inadtc  uwi''kanAnni'.  “I'nA  'Ano''kanAte' 
wlVapAmAdtc1'.  Ke'kanem  a'sA'megu  avcawi'nigwanIliy,  a/'igu- 
dtci'.  Ite'p  a/'awadtci'.  On  InA  wane'gwa'igkA',  “Na?,  Ata/’penAnu 
ke'cI''cIgwAnni'.  JVLPnApi  uta'sepa'emAni  WAni'awwA'.  Ki'nAta- 
15  wapAtAmawa/wAdtca'ipi.  Kl'cine'sawA  winApi'megu,”  a/'inadtci'. 
A'Ata/'penAg  u'cI/'cigwAnIli'.  A'nAna/,Apidtci',  a’mAtA'gwA'udtc1', 
a'wapwawa/'setodtc  u'cI''cigwAnni',  a'wapi'nagadtci' : 

“NetcagiwapAtA,  netcagiwapAtA,  netcagiwapAtA, 

MA'ni  mene''si,  mA'ni  mene''si.” 


20  A'ci'nagadtci'.  NomAga/'megu  a'pa'kinawldtc1'.  “Pe'ki  nl'kA'- 
megu  kewawAne'cka'ipwA'.  Tapike'kii'  wlnA  keke'tcigi'i'pwA',”  a'P- 
gowadtc‘',  “MA'naiyonug  agwiga/'  Inini  wAnP'adtcin  uta'sepA'- 
nemAnni'.  WlnA'megu  a'tcApogi''sanidtc  agwe  Ano''klklg  a'pAgi'- 
'einidtci',  kutawepya'wawwA'.  Iniga/'megu  a'Api'dtc  Inugki',  cewa- 
25  nanugi  mA'kwa/'ka'An  Amwa/niwAn11*',’’  a/'inidtci'.  “A'anwa'ta'- 
wiyagwe  yatu'ge  wawudtciwAni'miyagkwe'.  Kago'  me''teno'  'i'cike- 
gye/'tenamiwAni/'toyagwe  pyanuta'wiyagwe  menwawP'kago'W 
MA'ni  wl'nanugi  me'todtci'megu  kewapA'sa'nemipw  a'tA'cimamai- 
yAkltAne'goyagkweV’  a/'inedtc  I'niyagkA'.  Ke'tenA 'megu  a'sagime'- 
30gowadtci'.  “Agwima'  mAni  nl'n  i'ce'megu  u'dtci'Anemi'cawI'- 
yanin11*'.  A'tapwa''tawAgi  ne'me'eo'  aya/'na'sadtci',  ‘mA'kA'ta- 
wlnnu”  a/'i'cidtc  I'ni  wa'dtc  Anemi'ca'wiyann1',’’  a/'inedtc  I'niyagA 
ne'niwAgki'.  A'nAgAnAgApe'kwa'piwadtci'.  KwIye''sa'An  a'ke'tci- 
kAnone'gowadtc  Inidtca'  a'poni'anwa'ta'wawadtc1'.  Aniwawi'megu 
35  a'ku'seta'wawadtc  Ina1  u^tciwap1'. 

KatawitAgwa/ginig  Iniya'nan  a'unapa'minidtci  ki'ci'medtcini  wl- 
,u'wlwidtci'.  WlnAga/'  a'pwawi,meguml'keme/'kwawadtc1'.  “Inai'- 
yatuge  negu'ti  wawA'ne'cka',”  a'ci'ta'adtci'.  “  TAgwa'ginigi  pe'ki- 
ma/'In  mame'dtcina'i  wl'tapwa'tawAgi  ne'me’eo'A',”  a'ci'ta'adtci'. 
40  Ke'cagAne'sIw  a'tA',swipep5nwadtci'.  Pe'kimegbni  wI'mamA'kAta'- 
wlyanni'/’  a'ci'ta'adtci'.  A'mawikf ckA'Agi  wI'umA'kAtawIdtei'gAni- 
dtci'.  Pe'ki'megu  kutwa'cigA'megu  aVkwitA'sugunAtc1'.  A'ca'cl- 

A'pwawi'megume- 


'cadteiga/'megu  Alpena  dtcina'  a'ke'sl'yanigki'. 
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Then  he  who  formerly  did  not  believe  in  his  nephew  told  his 
friend.  “He  really  knew  exactly  what  I  went  around  doing/’  he 
said  to  his  friend.  And  he  likewise  was  skeptical.  Soon  the  one 
who  did  not  believe  in  (the  one  blessed)  went  hunting.  And  he  shot 
and  hit  a  raccoon  which  fell  in  the  edge  of  the  water  there.  (The 
raccoon)  lit  exactly  on  brushes.  Then  (the  hunter)  remembered  the 
one  in  whom  he  did  not  believe.  Then  he  pushed  the  (raccoon) 
deeper  in  the  brushes  (?).  He  came  back  yonder  where  his  friend 
was  and  related:  “By  gad,  I  have  strangely  lost  a  raccoon.  I  shot 
and  hit  him,  all  right;  I  lost  him  where  he  fell  into  the  water.  I 
have  surely  searched  him,”  he  said  to  his  friend.  “If  you  employ 
that  fellow,  you  will  see  (the  raccoon).  He  might  know  what  has 
become  of  (the  raccoon),”  he  was  told.  Then  they  went  thither. 
Then  he  whose  nephew  (the  one  blessed)  was,  said  to  him,  “  Now 
take  up  your  rattle.  It  is  said  that  this  person  has  lost  his  raccoon. 
You  must  look  for  it  for  him.  It  is  said  that  he  already  killed  it.” 
He  picked  up  his  rattle.  Then  he  sat  down  comfortably,  covered 
himself,  and  caused  his  rattle  to  sound,  and  began  to  sing: 

“I  see  it  all,  I  see  it  all,  I  see  it  all, 

“This  island,  this  island.” 

So  he  sang.  In  a  little  while  he  uncovered  himself.  “Gad,  you 
are  very  bad.  And  you  are  (both)  fully  grown,”  they  were  told, 
“  this  fellow  did  not  lose  his  raccoon  to-day.  When  it  fell  in  the 
water  it  alit  on  brushes,  he  pushed  it  in  deeper.  It  is  there  now, 
but  a  tortoise  is  eating  it,”  he  said.  “Very  likely  you  fooled  me 
because  you  did  not  believe  in  me.  You  would  have  done  rightly 
only  if  you  had  really  lost  something  and  had  come  to  me.  Now 
to-day  it  seems  as  if  you  were  making  sport  of  me  fooling  around 
here  early  in  the  morning,”  they  were  told.  Surely  they  were 
frightened  by  what  he  said.  “It  is  not  because  of  myself  that  I  am 
like  this.  Because  I  obeyed  my  grandfather  while  he  was  alive 
when  he  said  to  me,  Hast,’  is  why  I  am  what  I  am,”  those  men  were 
told.  They  bowed  their  heads.  They  were  fully  instructed  by  the 
boy  and  then  they  ceased  their  unbelief  in  him.  From  that  time  on 
they  feared  him. 

When  it  was  nearly  fall  the  one  betrothed  to  him  took  unto  herself 
a  husband.  He  himself  did  not  court  anyone.  “She  probably  was 
one  of  those  bad  ones,”  he  thought.  “In  the  fall  I  will  sincerely 
obey  my  grandfather  for  the  last  time,”  he  thought.  He  was  then 
nineteen  years  old.  “I  must  fast  all  the  harder,  ’  he  thought.  Ihen 
he  went  and  cut  off  (a  piece  of  wood)  so  that  he  would  have  a  fasting 
instrument.  (He  fasted)  earnestly  for  six  days.  Then  he  kept  on 
hunting  all  the  while  even  when  it  was  cold.  He  did  not  even 
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Vena'kI'cowI'tadtci'.  “Kl'c6wi'unnu'Y  a/'ine^c1'.  “  Agwima'  mAni 
ke'si'yagin111',”  a'i/dtci5.  Pe'ki'megu  ml'cka'we'sUtc1'.  A'nanA- 
tupA/ninidtcineniwa'  a'  pwawiwlto '  '  kawu  dtci  wl'wl'  d  tcaw  a  dtc1 ' .  “Ka- 
wAgima'  kemA/'kAtawwiV’  a/'ine^c1'.  Ne'kAnipeponwe'megu  amA- 
5  'kA'tawUtc1'.  Meno'kAminig  In  a'tca'gA'wadtc  uniA'kAtawI'dtc- 
igAnni'.  Mamedtcina/'megu  a'wa/'cl'udtci  no'i'gA  tA'’sugun  a  pwa- 
wiwl/'senidtci',  pe'ku'tanig  a/'nateg  A/<ci'ckiww*',  a'wapi  a  ci'cki- 
wene/ti'sudtci'.  A'nana/'i'cigkl',  a'a/’pA'waktc1',  “Na'i',  no  cl' i, 
keketeminonne' .  Wl'se'ni'kAnni'.  MAnidtca'  wi'i'ca'wiyAn11*'.  W4- 
lOpAminuV’  a/'igudtci'.  A'peme'g  a'tAnwa'tA/minidtci'.  Ite'p  a'i'- 
napidtcr,  I'na'tcl'i  a'neniA/'sonidtci  ne'niwAn  A'pema  egi  tawa'i'- 
gaAn  a'soge/nanidtci'.  A'unigwA/ninidtci'.  "MA'nA  kekinaw&pAmi 
a/'cigidtciV’  a^igu^c1'.  “MA'ni  wi'i'ci'Adtci  wI'pe'menAtA';  ca'cki'- 
megu  mA'nA  kiwi'soge'na'sutA\  Ka'd'ni  na/'kA  mA'n1*',’’  a/'ini- 
15 'ku1'.  Ck'cigwAni  tcaga'ino/'inig  ayl'g  a'wapAto'negudtci'.  “Ini'- 
megu  a'inegk’kwa'igi  wl'nAtawe''siyAni'megu.  Mlguni'Agi  na''kA 
kl'uta'pe'ka'nawAgi  me'cemego'na'  a'ci'gitcigki'.  Me'todtci  tatA'gi 
ma'A'g  Ina'  wI'A'piwAgkiY’  a/'inUtc1',  “unegwi'gAnAn  InA  nemwwA'. 
Inidtca'i  niAni  wadtci'nenan  Inu'gki',  no'ck'i,”  a/'igudtci'.  “A''cigA- 
20  nignvA  mA'nA  netawa/'igAnnA\  Agwiga/'  kag5'  i'ciml'cadtci'a''su- 
dtcinni'.  Ini'megu  nanagA/dtci  w!'i/'ci'Adtci'.  Kl'cP'Atani  wi'nA- 
tawe''siyAni  wl '  p  Aga ' ' toyAn n  1 ' .  Kewawanane'mawA  kudtci  ml'dtei- 
pa'A\  Kl'cipyanAtani  me'cemegonA  neni'wA  nk'cwiga',  'na'i', 
A'semi'nnu';  mAnA  kl ' ' w  a d  tea’  op  en  n  A '/  wI/,inAdtci'.  Kl'ce'sa/'kwa- 
25yAnne',  ‘meda/'swi  ne'niwAgi  nAto'mmiY  wi''inAdtc  ano'kana'wA- 
tannA',  ‘na/’k  P'kwawAgi  nyanA'nwi/  wI/'inAdtci'.  Ka'o'ni  tawa'- 
'igAnA  kl'pAgp'ci'megu'Anwa'wa'wawwA'.  Kl'citcagipya'watani  wi- 
'adtci'mo’Adtci',  ‘ aiyo’ku''  niAni  netAnwa/wa'igke'.  Ne'ki  wI'tAne'- 
'siyagw  anwawa/'wAgini  mAnnA'.  Wa/dtci  nAto'menage  nenlti'gke', 
30klnwa'w  i'kwaweti'gkeY  wi/'inAdtci'.  Na''kA  wI'ml'cate'siwAgi'- 
megu.  Pe''ki  kl'mi'ca'te'sipwA  ke'gime's1'.  Ka'tAga'  nenawane- 
tAgagu  kekago ' ' emwawi  na/'ina'  In  anwawa ' '  wiigwin  ni ' .  Mo'tci'- 

megu  ke'tcike'miyagke',  agwi'megu  wI'Ama'yagwinni\  Na/'kA  ne- 
guta'  inwawa'i'gayagwe  katA'megu  nAgi'kagu'  slpowiga'  maiya'ckA- 
35  magkwe'.  Kl'penupwA'megu  aya'wagwanni'.  Ka'tAga'  wito'kawi'- 
yagagu  'uwI'ya'Ani  nlga/ni  wI'klpApa'me'kadtci'. 

“  Nya/wi  ne'niwAg  Ini  kl'i'ci'Ano'ka'nawAgki'.  ‘  Nanawi''towAgkiY 
wI'i'cite'ka/'sowAgki'.  A'pl'tci'Anwawa'iga'yagwini  papye'tci'megu 
A/-penadtci  wi'klwitAne''siwAgki'.  Neguta''ka  inwawa'i'gayagwe 
40 nlganiwa'megu  wI'AnemitAnu''sawAgki'.  UwI'ya'Ani  klwikepiklwl'- 
tanite  wl  kl’ckAtA'’wawAgki’.  Agwi'megu  wl'nenawanema'wadtcin 
uwi'ya'An111'.  MAniga'  wI'I'yowadtc  uwI'ya'Ani  kl'ckAtA'wawate'. 
‘Wl'a'aV  wk'iwAgki'.  AnemoAniga''  nlgani  klwikepe'cka'gowate 
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clothe  himself  warmly.  “  Clothe  yourself  warmly,”  he  was  told. 
“This  is  not  cold,”  he  said.  He  was  indeed  very  much  endowed 
with  mystic  power.  When  the  men  went  on  the  war-path  he  was 
denied  permission  to  go  with  them.  “You  are  still  fasting,”  he  was 
told.  He  fasted  all  winter.  In  the  spring  he  had  used  up  his  fasting 
instrument.  When  he  painted  himself  for  the  last  time  he  had  not 
eaten  for  seven  days,  and  at  night  he  fetched  mud  and  began  to 
paint  himself.  When  he  laid  down  comfortably  he  dreamed,  “Well, 
my  grandchild,  I  bless  you.  You  may  eat.  This  verily  is  how  you 
will  be.  Look  at  me,”  he  was  told.  The  other  was  sounding  (a 
drum)  up  above.  As  he  looked  in  that  direction,  lo,  there  was  a 
man  standing  there  holding  a  drum  in  his  hand.  (This)  had  wings. 
“Learn  by  observation  how  this  (drum)  is,”  he  was  told.  “This  is 
how  you  will  make  the  one  you  will  keep;  this  (drum)  is  only  to  be 
taken  around  while  held  in  the  hand.  And  this,”  (the  man)  said. 
He  was  also  shown  a  small  gourd  (rattle).  “You  must  seek  one 
exactly  that  size.  Moreover,  you  will  tie  feathers  of  any  kind 
lightly  (?)  to  it.  It  will  be  as  if  these  (feathers)  will  be  there,”  he 
said,  “as  the  wings  of  that  man.17  That  is  why  I  tell  you  this  to-day, 
my  grandchild,”  he  was  told.  “This  drum  has  (but)  one  side.  It 
is  not  adorned  in  any  way.  You  will  make  one  exactly  like  it. 
After  you  have  made  it,  you  will  seek  (something)  to  cook.  For  you 
have  control  of  the  game.  After  you  have  brought  any  (game)  you 
will  say  to  a  man,  two  (men)  in  fact,  'well,  help  me;  we  shall  cook 
this  (game).’  After  you  are  through  cooking  you  will  say  to  whom¬ 
ever  you  employ,  'summon  ten  men,  and  five  women,’  you  will  say 
to  him.  Then  you  shall  make  the  drum  resound  in  advance.  After 
all  shall  have  come  you  will  say  to  them,  'I  have  beaten  this  (drum) 
here.  You  must  be  present  as  long  as  I  make  this  (drum)  resound. 
That  is  why  I  summon  you,  men,  and  you  women,’  you  will  say  to 
them.  And  they  must  be  clad  in  fine  apparel.  You  must  all  be 
clad  in  very  fine  apparel.  Do  not  be  careful  with  anything  you  have 
whenever  you  make  that  drum  resound.  Even  if  it  is  raining  hard, 
you  must  not  go  away  in  fear  (?).  And  if  you  are  sounding  (the 
drum)  somewhere  do  not  halt  if  you  meet  a  river.  P  ou  must  keep 
on  where  you  were  going.  And  do  not  permit  anyone  to  walk  around 
in  front  of  you. 

“You  must  employ  four  men.  They  will  be  called  'Camp  Police.’ 
They  shall  always  he  about  whenever  you  make  (the  drum)  resound. 
And  if  you  are  making  (the  drum)  resound  anywhere  they  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  walk  in  front.  If  anyone  is  about  obstructing  (the  way), 
they  must  whip  him.  Nor  will  they  be  careful  regarding  anyone. 
And  this  is  what  they  shall  say  among  themselves  if  they  whip  anyone, 
‘WiaaV  they  shall  say.  And  if  they  are  obstructed  by  a  dog  in 
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wi'ne'sawAgi'megu.  I'ce'megu  In  a/'cikegkI'.  Kl'nAgAmupwAga' 
MA'n  Inug  a'ciketemi'nonanni'.  Ki'A'se'mi’awA  meAo'sa/nepIWA 
ne'ki'megu  aneminene'kanetAmo'nugwan111'.  Ini  kudtci/megu  wlAne- 
mi'cawidtc  aiya'kowi  wf Anemime’to'sane'niwitA  ne'ki  pwawiwAni- 
5  'kane'nugwan111',”  a/'igudtci'. 

“A'penadtciga/'megu  negu'ti  na/'ina'  wlVapi'senya'yagwin11* 
‘kwag6'o'tAnnuy  kirinawwA\  ‘  MA'ni  wI''iyAnniy  kI/'inawwA 
'au',  'au',  'auk”  Ini  wl'wapi'se'nyayagw  I'n  anAno'kyayagwin 
a/'igudtci'.  “Ini  penA  tA^swi  klwi'tAmon110'.  Na'kA/dtci  kl'pya/nu- 
10  tonne<;”  a/'igudtcik 

A''to'kidtc  a'kAtawidtca'wa/pAnigki'.  Kl'ciwa'sa/yanig  a'wA/dtca- 
'udtc  tA'gwA'an111'.  A'pwawi/megukutAgi'i'ci/ta'adtci' ;  a'klwimegu- 
'a'pedtcinene'ka/netAg  ana/<pA,wadtc1'.  A'note'lcwa'pA!wadtci'. 
“Na/'ina'  na/’kA  wi'a’pA'wawananni' ”  a'ci'ta'adtci  ne'kAniklcegwe'- 
15megu.  Pe’ku'tanigi  mamaiyA'megu  a'nAna/'i'cigki'.  MAni'megu 
a'ci/nepadtci',  “A'pyaiyani  na/’kA,  no'cl'1',”  a/'igudtci'.  A'pema'egi'- 
megu  a'udtcikAno,negudtci'.  “Keke'kanet  akwadtcimo/'enanni'. 
Kl'nlmipwAga/'megu  In  a'ci'Anwawa'igawinni'.  Negu'ta'  na/'k  inwa- 
wa'i'gayagwe  kl'AneminlmipwA'megu/’  a/'igudtcik  “MAnidtca'  wl'i- 
20  'cina'gayagwe  na/'ina'  kl’cawI'wAnan11*',  na/’ina'  kl’ci’a/wAtani  'I'nA 
'Anwawa/'igAnnA',”  a/'igudtci'.  “  KinAga/'megu  kl'wawa/nanetA  na/- 
'ina’  Ini  wI'wapi'Ano'kya'wAnan111'.  A'gwi  nl'nA  'niAnlnina'  Ini  wapi- 
'ca'wiyAnni' ’  wl'ine'naninni'.  Ca/'cki  keke'teminone  mA'ni  wi'i'ca/- 
wiyAnni'.  Ke'te'nA  klnA'megonA  u/dtc  Ini  wI'wawanane'tAmAn11''. 
25  MA'ni  mene'tA  nA'gAmon11*': 


Wl  'e'  'e  ya'  'a'  'e  ya'  we'. 
WT 


e  ya  Ave  wr  ye 


30 


"  Ya'  wo'  ya  wo  'o  wl  ye'  *e' 
Wi  'e'  'e'  ya'  'a'  'e  ya'  we'. 


WT 


’e'  'e'  'e'  ya'  we'  wi  ye  *e' 


“  Wi  ye  ye  'e  ya  iyA  'e  ya  we. 

Wi  ya  wi  ya  ya  'a  'iyA. 

We  wi  ya  wi  ya  ya  'i. 

35  Ya  Ave  wi  ya  wi  ya  ya  'i  ya  we  wi  ya  T  ya  ya  iya  we. 

”Iya''i  ka'  wi'  midtcino'. 
lya'i  ka'  wi'  midtcino'. 

'lya'i  wi  ya'i  wi  ya'i. 

'Iya'i  ya  'e  ya  Ave. 

“  Ya  AA’i  ya  Avi  ye  ye  'e. 

Ya  avi  ya  wi  ye  ye  'e. 

Ya  wi  ya  wi  ye  ye  'e. 

Ya  Avi  ya  wi  ye  ye  'e  'e  ya  we. 


40 
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front  (of  them)  they  must  indeed  kill  it.  It  is  simply  like  that. 
And  you  must  sing.  This  is  how  I  bless  you  to-day.  You  must  help 
the  people  as  long  as  they  continue  to  remember  it.  For  (this)  will 
happen  to  the  future  generation  as  long  as  they  do  not  forget  you,” 
he  was  told. 

“Whenever  any  one  of  you  is  about  to  begin  eating,  you  must  say 
to  him,  'call  out  at  the  top  of  your  voice.’  'This  is  what  you  must 
say,’  you  must  say  to  him,  ''au',  'au',  'au',  'auk’  You  may  begin 
eating  whenever  you  have  done  that,”  he  was  told.  "  Now  that  is  as 
much  as  I  shall  tell  you.  I  shall  come  to  you  again,”  he  was  told. 

When  he  woke  up  it  was  almost  morning.  As  soon  as  there  was  day¬ 
light  he  cooked  corn  meal  for  himself.  He  did  not  think  of  anything 
else ;  he  went  about  always  recalling  what  he  had  dreamed.  His  dream 
was  incomplete.  “I  wonder  when  I  shall  dream  again,”  he  thought 
all  day.  At  night  he  lay  down  early  (in  the  evening).  This  is  what 
he  was  told  as  he  thus  slept,  “I  come  again,  my  grandchild.”  He  was 
addressed  from  above.  “You  know  thoroughly  as  far  as  I  have  told 
you.  And  you  must  dance  whenever  you  shall  make  (the  drum) 
resound.  And  if  you  make  (the  drum)  resound  somewhere  you  must 
dance  on  the  way,”  he  was  told.  “This  is  how  you  (pi.)  are  to  sing 
whenever  you  have  completed  your  (sing.)  plans,  whenever  you  (sing.) 
have  completed  that  drum,”  he  was  told.  “And  you  will  have  full 
control  of  when  you  will  begin  to  do  that.  I  shall  not  say  to  you, 
'begin  doing  this  now.’  From  there  on  you  are  surely  the  one  who 
will  have  control  of  it.  This  is  the  first  song: 

(Merely  syllables.) 


(Merely  syllables;  a  repetition  of  the  above.) 


(Merely  syllables.) 


(Merely  syllables  for  the  most  part;  ‘eat  thou’  occurs  a  couple  of  times; 
‘yonder’  and  variants  of  this  occur  a  number  of  times.) 


(Merely  syllables.) 
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“  Wa  ki  tel  ta  wa  nl  dtce  ya  we. 
Wi  ya  wl  ya  ya  'I  ya  we. 

Wl  ya  wl  ya  ya  'I  ya  we. 

W!  ya  wl  ya  ya  'i  ya  we  ya. 


5  "  Wi  ya  *e  ye  'a  wa  T  ya. 

Wi  ya  *e]  ye  'a  wa  'I  ya. 

Wl  ya  'e  ye  'a  wa  T  ya. 

Wl  ya  'I  yi  'a'  'e'  'a/  wl'  'e'  ya'we. 

“  Wl'  T'  ya'  'a'  'a'  wl'  ya'  'a'  'o'  'o'. 

IQ  Wi'  T'  ya'  'a'  'a'  wi'  ya'  'a'  'o'  '5'. 

Wl'  ya'  'a'  '5'  wi'  ya'  5'  '5'  'o'. 

"  Wi'  ye'  ye'  'e'  *e'  wi  ye'  'e'  'e'  'a'. 

Wi'  ye'  ye'  'e'  'e'  wi  ye'  'e'  'e'  'a. 

Wi'  ye'  ye'  'e'  'e'  wi  ye'  'e'  'e'  'a'  'a'  'e  ya  we.” 


15  “'Ini'ni  nAgA'm5nAnni\  Ma'iii  mawA,dtc  a’ko'wi  nA'gAmon111'. 
Negu'ta'i  nepd'i'yagwini  tA''sw  In  a'cawi'wagwani  wi’ai'yoyagkwe\ 
Wapiwene'tiyagwe  mawinAna'i'ci'tlyagwe  na/'kA  mawi'tiyagw  l'ni 
wi'nAgA'moyagkwe\  A'gwi  wawAnane'mAgin111'.  'I'ni  u'wiya' 
aiyd'te  nA'gAmute  mA'kA'tawite  nl'ke'kanet  a’ cinAtawanetA 'mug- 
20  wanniV’  a/'igudtc  ume/'co’Anni'.  “Na''kA  ma'A'gi  tA''sw  ata'pena'- 
WAtani  ne'niwAgi  wl'nAgAmowAgi'megu  kegime's1',  wfwl'ci'gina/- 
gawAgki',  na/'k  k'kwawAgi  wl'nAgAmowAgi'megu.  Ne'ki'megu 
pemina'gayagwe  kegime'si'megu  ki''nimipWA'.  A'penadtci'megu 
wlnA'megu  kiA/'ci'topwA'  ei'ci'gwa'Ani  wi’kegegai'yagwinni'.  Cewa' 
25 miguna'Agi'megu  Ina'  kf  A'gonapwA'.  A'peniidtci  ki’i'nawAgi  tA^swi 
wi'Ata'pena'wAtanni',  no'ck'i,  ‘mA'ni  tcA'tcawi'i  A'penawena'A  kekl- 
wi'ka'gowawwA'.  Tcagi'megu  kekiwi'i'cikugwa'kA'pena'e/gowawwA'. 


MAmane'megu  'a'wAnawA  me'to'sane'niwa'iV  Ini  mAni  wa/dtci 
pAgi'senA'monani  mA'nA  Anwawii '  'igAnnA< ,  me'to'dtc  a'tA'cikutA- 
30  kutAgA'pena/'toyAni  kiya'wwi'.  Ini  kudtc  a'cAno'ka'ci'nAmegi  mane'- 
megu  wl'kaketemi'nonage  ma'kAtawi'yagwin111'.  Inidtca'  wadtci 
na'i'giyage  wi'kaketemi'nonagke'.  Ini'megu  ke'te'n  a/'cawidtc 
uwiya/'  a'ciketeminawAgedtcinniV’  a,'igudtci'.  “  Agwiga'  i'cim- 
yane'tenigi  wi'i'ciketeminawA'gedtcin  a'cipA'kimI'nAmegkiV’  a''igu- 
35  dtci<.  “Ma'm  yonug  a'eiketemi'nonani  pe'ki'megu  me'nwikegki\ 
KinwawA'megu  a'neni'wiyagwe'  ca/'cki  kI'u'cI'ci'gwAnipwA'  i''kwa- 
wAg  agwiga'  wlnwaw  ayi'gi  wI'Anwawa'iga/wadtcinni' :  ca'eki'megu 
wi'nA'ku/gawadtci'.  Ki'i'ci'mawAgki\  Kl'A'panemupwA  nla'  niAni 
pe'ki'megu  A'penawene''kaiyagkwe\  Inu'g  a'eiketemi'nonani  ki'ca'- 
40 wiyAne  ka'kAmi'megu,  ‘magwa/'e  A'penawene''kawAgkiV  i'cita'- 
'ayAnne':l  ‘nidtcime'to'sane'niwAgki'/  ini'megu  kago'  wI'wAdtea'- 
'oyAnni'.  I'cega/'megu  wi'mawAdtciyagwe  tatA'gi  wi'udtcipAga'- 
'toyagwe  kagd''1'.  Keki'cikudtci'adtcimo'enne'.  Ka'o'ni  wl'kiwi- 
piti'gayagwe  wigi'yapyan  atA'segi'megu.  Ki'kiwiga''megutAnwa- 
45  wa/'igapwA'.  Kl'wi'ciginagapwA'megu.  Ba  citcagipitiga'yagwani 
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(Merely  syllables.) 


(Merely  syllables.) 


(Merely  syllables.) 


(Merely  syllables.) 


“  Those  are  the  songs.  This  is  the  last  song.  Whenever  those  of 
you  who  belong  to  the  society  dies  any  place,  you  are  to  use  it.  When 
you  begin  to  carry  each  other  and  go  lay  each  other  down  in  rest, 
you  must  sing.  I  shall  not  fail  to  know  if  anyone  uses  the  song  while 
fasting.  I  shall  let  him  know  whatever  he  wishes,”  he  was  told  by  his 
grandfather.  “And  as  many  men  as  you  may  have  selected  shall 
all  sing;  they  must  sing  loudly,  and  the  women  must  sing.  As  long 
as  you  sing  you  must  all  dance.  You  must  always  make  rattles  to 
dance  with.  But  you  will  hang  feathers  on  them.  You  must  always 
say  to  as  many  as  you  may  have  selected,  my  grandchild,  '  sometimes 
disease  goes  about  among  you.  It  goes  around  among  you  all, 
changing  its  form.  It  takes  away  very  many  people.’  That  is  why 
I  give  you  this  drum,  because  you  have  made  your  body  suffer  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  For  that  is  how  many  of  us  are  empowered  to  do, 
namely,  confer  blessings  on  you  whenever  you  fast.  That  is  why 
we  can  bless  each  one  of  you.  When  anyone  does  exactly  that,  we 
bless  him  in  that  manner,”  he  was  told.  “  There  is  no  evil  in  the  way 
it  is  permitted  us  to  bless  one,”  he  was  told.  “Now  the  way  I  bless 
you  this  day  is  extremely  good.  Only  you  men  are  to  have  rattles, 
and  the  women  likewise  are  not  to  make  them  resound;  they  shall 
merely  hum.  You  will  tell  them.  You  must  depend  upon  this  if 
you  are  troubled  badly  with  disease.  After  you  have  completed 
your  plans  in  accordance  with  the  way  I  bless  you,  you  must  at  once 
cook  something  if  you  think,  'perhaps  my  fellow-people  are  troubled 
with  disease.’  You  must  cook  something  by  boiling  simply,  so  that 
you  may  gather.  For  I  have  already  instructed  you.  And  you  must 
go  around,  entering  as  many  wigwams  as  there  are.  You  will  go 
about  making  (the  drum)  resound.  You  will  sing  loudly.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  you  have  entered  all  (the  wigwams)  then  you  will  like¬ 
wise  walk  in  a  circle  as  large  as  the  town  may  be.  You  will  begin 
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Vni  na^kA  wftetepu,'sayagw  ota/weneg  anegi'kwi'se'nugwan111'. 
Wadtcipe'mi’adtci  wa'sayawi tonAgw  in  uta'kwe  wiudtciwapite- 
tepe^ckAmagw  o'tawen111'.  Aiya/pAmi  na7'kA  kf  ci'pyaiyagwe  me- 
'cena''  Ini  wl '  wa  wan  an  e / 1  Am  agwe  na’ina'  wl'pone'gawagwan111'. 

5  Iniga/'megu  wl'wa/pamudtc  l'nA  Vpena'wenaA'.  Agwi  nAna/'kA 
kA/gadtcidtci  'u'wIya'A  wI'A'penawene''kadtcinni'.  Neku'segwA  pe''ki 
nl'nA.  Ini'megu  wl'kl‘cikn'ka/nemidtc  Pni  klwi'cipItPgayagwe  na''kA 
klwitetepwawa'i'gayag^6'.  Ka  nagw  a  'megu  wl'kl'kl/'ke'sidtcr. 
Na/'kA  me'cemegona'InA  Anwadtcin6'lvA/tAmag^v  aiya'pf  tcina'In 
10  i'cawP'kago'A'.  Awi'tA  na'i'A'penawene'ka/'kago'A'. 

“  Me'eega/'megonA  aiya/ne'kawi  pe''ki  kl'ca/wiyAne  na/'ina'  kl'a- 
dtcimo/‘awAgi  ida'ii  a'i'nenan11*'.  Ne'ki'megu  pe'kkmegu  anemitap- 
wa'to'nugwan  ini'megu  wI'A'pi'tcagki'.  Wi’Anemi'gitcig  ai'ya'kowi 
wi'Anemi'adtcimo'e/tIwadtci  mA'n  a'ciketemi'nonanni'.  Ini'megu 
15  wlAnemiVpftcanig  uwl'yawawi  ta/pwa'to'ke'.  Ini  wI/'inAdtci 
wI'wi'cigitepatA/mowadtci'.  KiTcimawAgki'.  Ne'ki'megu  pwawi- 
wAnk'kawat  a'ea'wiyAni  wfA'pane'mowAgki\  TcA'tcaw  A'pena- 
wena'  aiyA'gwAmenwi  penawe  kl'yu'sawwA'.  Inina'In  a'kutAga/- 
netAgi  me'to'sa'nenIwwA'.  Inidtca'  a'ciketemi'nonan111',  no'ck'i. 

20  “PltigAnetlyagwini'megu  ki'tcagi'adtcimo'etIpwA  niA'n  a'i'nena- 
nni'.  MAniga'na',  katA'megu  nenawanetAgagu  keto ’ ckf ta 'gAnwawi 
mo'tciga'  ke'miyagke\  Na/'kA  neguta'  Anwawa'i'gayagwe  nar'k 
u'wIya'A  kepikl'wltate',  wi'kl'ckAtA'wapi'megu.  Nanawi'to'Agi'megu 
wI'kI'ckAtA''wawAgki'.  A'i'nenan  I'n  a'ca'wiyan111'.  Wa'dtci  ku'ci'- 
25  dtc  I'nA  A'penawenaA'.  A'gwi  kiigo'  nenawanetA'manin111'.  Ma'- 
niga'  i'cite'ka'tAmagkwe'.  <KlwAgAm5/'iwenni'/  kl'i'pwA\  In  a'ki- 
tci'adtcimo,'enann1',  no'ck'i,  wl'na'gwaiyanniV’  a/'igudtci'.  A'nagA- 
'sawil'pAmadtc  A^pemeg  a'Aneme/’kanidtci'.  lya'  negwanA'kwA'- 
tenig  a'klpe'kwa/'senig  Ina'  a'Anemine'’kinidtci'. 


30  A''td'kldtci  kwIyenA'megu  a'wa'pAnigki'.  “I'ni  magwa''  a'kl'ci- 
pe'ki'a'cimenwikegi'i'ca'wiyan111' ;  ana'i'inadtci'mo'idtci  ne'me'co1 
aya'pema'te'sidtcu',,  ‘  ai'ya'kowi  wi  Anemime'to'sane'niwitA  wI'A'se'- 
mi'AdtciV  a'cidtcape'e'.  Magwa'edtca'megoni  netu'te'tennA'/;  a'ci'ta- 
'adtci\  Me'ce'megu'  ca'Ak  In  a'kiwitA'cike'ka'netAg  a'kl'ciponimA- 
35  'kA/tawIdtci'.  Iniga/'megu  mamedtcina'  a’ kf  cim a ' tawl dtci  kAta'wi- 
mego'ni  nl'cwa'pitAg  a'tA'swipe'pdnwadtci'.  TAgwa/ginige  pe'ki'- 
megu  a'A'pane'monidtci  me'to'sane'niwa'  u'wlyawwi'.  Pape'gwA 
uwi'ya'Ani  wl'capena/nidtein  a'An5''kanedtci  wi'ci'canutA/magadtci'. 
Na''kA  me'cena''megu  pen5/dtc  a'i'ci'Ano''kanedtc  a'AnI'wi'sadtci'. 
40  A'pwawi/megukago'kwInAta/we'sidtci\  A'pe'ponigi  yuga'  me'todtci'- 
meg  a'pena'winig  a'pI'ta'netAgki'.  WAninawe'meg  ii'tA'cAgawa'negu- 
dtci  wate'ckwa'sa'emi'nidtci’i  wI'unegwAne'megu^c1',  cewa'n  a'pwa- 
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to  circle  the  town,  starting  from  the  direction  where  sunlight  first 
strikes.  As  soon  as  you  have  come  back  again  at  any  time  you  have 
full  control  as  whenever  you  shall  cease  dancing.  The  disease  will 
at  once  begin  to  take  flight.  Never  again  will  anyone  be  afflicted 
with  disease  to  his  detriment.  (Disease)  greatly  fears  me.  It  will 
have  known  me  as  soon  as  you  go  about  entering  (wigwams)  and 
when  you  go  about  in  a  circle  drumming.  It  is  useless  for  it  to  be 
contrary.  And  if  you  wish  to  do  that  at  any  time,  you  might  do  it 
once  in  a  while.  T  ou  would  not  (then)  be  in  the  habit  of  being 
afflicted  with  disease. 

“After  you  have  completely  made  your  plans  you  may  tell  anyone 
in  succession  what  I  tell  you.  For  as  long  as  they  continue  to 
believe  earnestly  in  you,  for  so  long  will  (their  life)  be  like  (your 
life).  Those  who  continue  to  mature  in  the  future  after  us  shall 
tell  each  other  how  I  blessed  you.  Their  lives  will  continue  to  be 
the  same  as  (yours)  if  they  believe  in  you.  And  you  must  tell  them 
to  cherish  (this  religion)  firmly.  You  will  tell  them  so.  As  long  as 
they  do  not  forget  what  you  are  they  may  depend  upon  it.  Some¬ 
times  the  disease  walks  abroad  every  summer.  At  that  time  the 
people  suffer.  That  verily  is  how  I  bless  you,  my  grandchild. 

“Whenever  you  initiate  each  other,  you  must  tell  each  other  this 
which  I  say  to  you.  And  this  also,  do  not  be  careful  with  your 
clothing,  even  if  it  rains.  And  if  you  are  making  (the  drum)  resound, 
if  anyone  obstructs  the  way  in  front,  he  must  be  whipped.  The 
‘Camp  Police’  ( ?)  will  whip  him.  I  do  what  I  say.  That  is  why  that 
disease  fears  me.  I  am  not  careful  with  anything.  This  is  what 
you  shall  name  (the  society).  ‘The  singing  around  rite’  you  will 
call  it.  Now  I  have  finished  my  instructions  to  you,  my  grandchild, 
and  I  must  depart,”  he  was  told.  He  watched  him  as  the  other 
continued  upward.  He  vanished  out  of  sight  where  there  was  a 
cloud  yonder. 

(The  one  blessed)  awoke  exactly  at  dawn.  “Now  perhaps  what 
I  have  obtained  is  very  fine;  (it  is)  as  my  grandfather  instructed  me 
from  time  to  time  while  he  was  yet  alive,  when  he  used  to  say  to  me, 
‘you  must  help  the  future  generation  after  us.’  Perhaps  I  have 
obtained  that  very  thing,”  he  thought.  Well,  he  merely  went  about 
knowing  that  and  he  had  ceased  fasting.  When  he  had  finished 
fasting  for  the  last  time  he  was  nearly  twenty  years  old.  In  the  fall 
the  people  depended  tremendously  upon  him.  Suddenly  whenever 
anyone  was  hungry  he  was  sent  to  hunt  for  them.  And  he  was 
sent  (on  errands)  far  off  as  he  was  a  swift  runner.  He  was  not  in 
need  of  anything.  Though  it  was  winter  it  seemed  to  him  the  same 
as  summer.  On  all  sides  those  who  had  girls  desired  him  to  be 
their  son-in-law,  but  he  courted  no  one.  He  did  what  probably  he 
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wi'meguml'keme''kwawadtci'.  Ume'co'Ani'megu  tatA'g  a'cime'gute' 
a'i/'cawidtci'.  Ne'kAnipenawi'megu'  ea'cki'megu  mA'kwa'dtc  a'klwi- 
tadtci'.  Iniyega/'  a'ciketemina'we'sidtc  a'medteima'nemudtci  wl’wa- 
plni'/'cawidtci'.  “‘Me'cemego'na'i/  netegopi  kudtcl/,”  a'i'ci'ta'a- 
5  dtci'.  Me'cena''megu  na/'k  a'pe'ponigki'.  Inidtca'  mano'kA'minigi 
ne'nu'soni  ku'pi'dtci'An  a'tA'ci'adtci'megu,  a'tA'cime'ne'todtci  ne'nu- 
'swaiyi'.  Ca''ek  a'mamaw&'pAtAgki'.  Kl'ca’kA'tanig  In  a'pe''ckwA'Ag 
a'wIgadtcI'kAgi'megu.  Kl'ciwIgadtci'todtcin  iya/'  A/'cidtci  ne'guta' 
a/'A'todtci'.  'O'ni  na/’kA  me'te'gw  a'A/'ci'todtci'.  AnapAtAmawa- 
10  dtci/megu  katemina'gudtcin  utAnwawa'i'gAnAn  a'i''ci'adtci'.  Kl'ci'- 
'adtcini'  cl'clgwAn  na/'k  a'A/'ci'todtci'.  Ki''ci'todtci  me'cewa  mu'na- 
'Animl'guna'  a'pApA''kdnadtc  u'cl'ci'gwAneg  a'A'gona^tc1'.  Kl'ciwl- 
gadtci'todtci  wa/pAnig  I'ni  pe'cege''siwAn  a'mawi/pemwadtci'.  Kfci- 
pyato'madtcini  ne'niwa'i  ni''ew  a'nA/tomadtci'.  “Na'i',  niA  'nA 
15  pe'cege''sIwA  kl'wAdtca/'opennAY’  a/'inadtci<. 

A'pwawi'megu'Inigike'kanetA'mowa/dtc  a'ciwapiwAdtca'u'gwa- 


ki' 


NAnd'ckwe'megu  a'tA'ciwAdtca/'owadtci'.  “Na'i'niyap  a'ki'- 
,ce'sudtci'/’  a'i,yowadtci'.  “Na'i',  nA'tome'ku  ne'niwAgi  meda/'swi 
na/'k  i''kwawAgi  nyanA/nwi',  'a'i^tc1'.  A'nAto/memedtci'.  Kl'ci'- 
20  megutcagipyanidtci',  Na'i',  Ana/gAni  kl's!ga''igapwAY’  a'i^tc1'.  Kl'ci- 
'sigA'A  ma'wudtcinni',  “I'nn1',”  a/'inidtci'.  'O'ni  na/'kA  negu/ti 
neniwAn11*',  “Na'i',  kwago'otA'nnu'.  MAniga'  wI''iyAnni'Y  a/'ina- 
dtc1',  '“'au',  'au',  'au',  'au'/  kl'T,”  a/'ina^tc1'.  'O'nlna'ln  a'i^tc1', 
“'Ah',  'au',  'au',  'au'/’  a'i^tc1'.  'Onidtca'  Adtca/'megu  a'wapi'se'- 
25 nyawa^tc1'.  Kl'ci'senl'wadtcin  a'adtci/mo’adtci',  “I'cemegu'  mAn 
A'ckidtca'  kepe'kina'wipennA'.  Na/'ina'  wlnA'megu  ka'cke'ta'wii- 
gwini  mA'nA  Anwawii ' ' igAnnA' ,  kl'na'se''tawapwA',  pwawike'kanetci- 
ga/yagwin  anetape.  A'gwi  tca'gadtcimo'a'wadtcin  a'cagwane'mowa- 
dtci  \\^'klyu''sawadtc1'.  Inidtca'  wf i ' ca '  wiy  ag k we ' .  Na'ina'ka''megu 
30  wape'sa''kwaginni',  Inina''  wl'wapwawa'i  'gayagwe  wi'tapane'moyA- 
gwe  wI'ni,miyAgkweY’  a/'inadtci'.  “Na/'kA  klnwa/w  a'nenl'wiyagwe 
me'cena/'megu  kl'A'ci'to'pwA'  cl'cl'gwAnAni  wl'Anwawa'seto'yagwi- 
nni'.  Cewa/nA  mlgu'na'Agi  ki'A'gonapw  Ina'  cl'cl'gwa'egki',  paplwa- 
'ino''igin'megu  kl'A''ci'topwA',”  a/'inadtci'.  “Ma  A'gi  keto'kwayo- 
35  me'nanAg  Ini'megu  ne/'ki  wl'peminAgAmoWAgwani  wi'peminAgA'- 
mowadtci',  wI'nA'ku/gawadtc1'.  A'gwi  ku'dtci  win  a'  mAn  i'ce'megu 
inAno'kya'yanin111'.  Ma'iye  kutA'g  a/'pepog  a'mA'kAta/wIyani'  cwa- 
'ci'g  a'tA'sugu'niyanni'.  I'ni  mA'n  a'ke'kane'tAmani  wi'ca'wiyanni\ 
Agwidtca'  nl'nA  ka'sipi'  nlya'wi  'i'ni  wi'i'ca'wiyanni',  i'cike'kanetA'- 
40  maninni',  kegime'si'megu.  a'tA''ciyAgwe  ke'gi'kwawe  kegA'peno'e'. 
KlA'pane'mupenA  ke'tena'igke'.  A'pe'nawen  a'gwi  wftA'cI'kagwI'- 
yAgwini  kA'cki''toyAgwe  'Ini  wl'i'oa'wiyAgw  aiya'pl/'tcina'i'.  Klnwa'- 
WAga'  i'cita/'ayagwe  me'ce'megu  pyato''kago'A  kago'a/'i  wI'wAdtca'- 
’oyAgk"-e'.  TA'swi  mA'n  Inng  ata'pene'nAgow  aiyo'  wI'tA'gwiyagw 
45  Anwiiwa'i'gAnegi  na''ina!  A'pe'naweni  pyanutagwiwAgwanni\  Kl’kl- 
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had  been  told  by  bis  grandfather.  All  summer  he  simply  lived 
quietly.  He  hesitated  to  begin  acting  in  accordance  with  his  recent 
blessing.  “Yet  I  was  told  'any  time,’  he  thought.  Finally  it  was 
winter  again.  Then  in  the  spring  he  killed  a  buffalo  and  set  out 
the  buffalo-liide  where  he  had  killed  the  buffalo.  Fie  merely  went 
to  view  it  repeatedly.  After  it  was  dry  he  tanned  it  the  best  he 
could.  After  he  had  prepared  it  he  placed  it  yonder,  somewhere 
near  by.  And  then  he  prepared  a  stick.  He  made  a  drum  like  the 
drum  of  the  one  who  had  blessed  him  in  his  dream.  As  soon  as  he 
had  made  it,  he  likewise  made  a  rattle.  After  he  made  it  he  plucked 
the  feathers  off  a  brown  woodpecker  and  hung  them  on  his  rattle. 
After  he  had  prepared  it,  the  next  day  he  went  and  shot  a  deer. 
After  he  brought  it  carrying  it  on  his  back  he  summoned  two  men. 
“Well,  we  shall  cook  this  deer,”  he  said  to  them. 

They  did  not  know  why  they  should  begin  cooking  it.  They 
cooked  it  there  in  ignorance.  “Well,  eventually  it  is  cooked,”  they 
said  among  themselves.  “Well,  summon  ten  men  and  five  women,” 
he  said.  They  were  summoned.  After  they  had  all  come  he  said, 
“Well,  you  may  serve  (food)  on  a  plate.”  After  it  had  been  served 
to  each  one  of  them,  they  said,  “That  is  all.”  Then  he  also  said 
to  one  man,  “Now  cry  out  at  the  top  of  your  voice.  And  this  is 
what  you  are  to  say,”  he  said  to  him,  '“'au',  'au',  'au’,  'au’,’  you 
will  say,”  he  said  to  him.  Thereupon  (the  man)  said,  “'Au’,  'au’, 
'au',  'au’,”  so  he  said.  Thereupon  they  began  to  eat.  As  soon  as 
they  had  finished  eating,  (the  one  blessed)  said  to  them,  “We  have 
done  an  entirely  different  thing  for  the  first  time.  Whenever  you 
hear  this  drum,  you  must  go  to  it;  (I  tell  you)  in  case  some  of  you 
did  not  know  it.  They  do  not  tell  all  as  they  are  unwilling  to  walk 
around.  That  verily  is  what  you  are  to  do.  Whenever  they  begin 
cooking  we  are  to  begin  beating  the  drum  so  we  shall  have  enough 
dancing,”  he  said  to  them.  “And  those  of  you  who  are  men  must 
make  rattles  to  shake.  But  you  must  hang  feathers  to  the  rattles, 
and  you  must  make  the  rattles  small,”  he  said  to  them.  “These, 
our  women,  must  continue  to  sing  as  long  as  we  shall  continue  to 
sing,  they  must  hum.  I  am  not  doing  this  for  no  reason.  Last 
winter  I  fasted  going  eight  days  (without  food).  That  is  why  I 
know  what  to  do.  Verily  I  do  not  have  knowledge  to  do  it  for 
myself  alone,  (but)  for  all  of  us,  including  women  and  children.  We 
shall  depend  upon  it  if  it  is  so.  We  shall  not  be  afflicted  with  dis¬ 
ease  if  we  are  able  to  do  it  once  in  a  while.  And  if  any  of  you  desire, 
you  may  bring  anything  for  us  to  cook.  As  many  of  you  as  I  have 
selected  this  day  must  gather  here,  at  the  drum,  whenever  disease 
shall  come  among  us.  We  shall  go  around  entering  the  middle  of 
the  wigwams  of  all,  and  we  shall  go  in  a  circle  beating  the  drum,”  he 
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witcagipIti'gapenA  nawiwigl'yapyan111',  na''kA  ki'tepwawa  i 'gajic- 
nnAV’  a'’inadtc1'.  “'O'  maAgiga  nya'wi  ' Nanawi''towAgki< ’  ki'i- 
'cite'ka'napennA'.  Me'cena/'megu  wl'kl'ckAtA/'wawAg  uwi'ya'Ani 
klwikepiga'panite',  Anemo''a'Aniga'i  me'cena'megu  wl  ne'’sawAgkl'. 

5l'ce'meg6n  a/'cimidtci  katemi'nawitA'.  Ki'mf  cate'sipenA'megu  na/- 
'ina/'In  a'cl'tai'yAgwin111'.  Ka/tA  nenawane'tAgagu  keto'ckitagA- 
nwawwi\  Mo'tci'megu  neguta'  inwawa'i'gayAgkwe',  slpowi'megu  me- 
'ku'ckAinAgwe  'a'cl'taiyAgwe'megu  kl’i'cipAgaiyaco'wipennA\  In 
a/'cimigki'.  A'gwi  nl'n  ute'cita'agAnl'yanin111',  mA'ni  a'tA'cinetuna/- 
10moyanni',”  a/'inadtci'.  “  Me'cega/'megu  aiya'ne'kaw  lyama'  a'kow 
Anemipe'cigwinagAtA'mowate  wi'Anemigitcig  Ini'megu  wI'Anemi'A'pi- 
'tcanigki'.  Iniga/'megu  wI'Aneminadtcimo'e'tiyagkwe'.  Me'cena'- 
'megu  klnwa'w  inanemagw  u'wIya'A',  kl'pIti'gAnapwA’ .  'I'ni  ku/dtc 
a''cimigki'.  Agwi  nl'n  a.  Ka/'sipi  na'ina'ka'  ninA  kago'  a'cawI'wA.- 
15  nani  pwawi'megupemI''kAmagkwe'  ?  A'panemo/'kago'  A'pena'weneg 
tOtc1',”  a/'inadtci'.  “ Kl'nAgA/mopennA';”  a/'inadtci'.  A'nAna'iga/- 
pawadtci  tAtA'gwAnugki'.  A'wapwawa/'igadtc  a'wapi/nagadtci'.  Wi- 
naiyuga'  a'pwawiwAni'kadtci'megu  nAgA'monAn111'.  On  Ini  kakenwa- 
'ci'megu  negu'ti  nA'gAmon  a'tA’ciwawawAnina,ganidtci'.  On  Ina' 
20u'dtciwap  aiya'pl'tcina''megu  I'n  a'inAno/'kyawadtci'.  A'ckAdtcime- 
go'n  a'tcagine'ina/ganidtc  Inini  nAgA'monAn111'.  Ini'megu  mame' 
nwina'  In  a'i'ci/'.tawadtci'.  A'penadtciga/'megu  a'aiyadtci'mo'adtc1'. 

Ini  kAbo'twe  natupAni'nidtci’i  wl'na'gwanPtc1'.  Mayawu'sa'ni- 
dtcin  a'nawA'se''kagudtc1'.  “  Wl'krwi'A'pane'moyage  wI'i'ci'Anemi- 
25  wl'se'niyage  maA'gi  kwIye''sa'Agkiy’  a/'igudtci'.  “A'gwi  win  a 
ne'guta'  Ane'ka'wAgin  u'ckina'wa'Agk1',”  a/'inadtc1'.  “EA'cime'ce- 
ma/'megonA  'u'wiya'A  kiwi'uwI'ka/ni'kApa'pe'V  ’  a,'igudtc1'.  “'O' 
kfwItamenepwA  kudtci  winA'megu,”  a/'inadtci'.  A'adtci'mo’adtc 
ume'sdta'na'1'.  “A'gwi  wi'naiyo'we  'I'n  inaneme'nanini  wl'i'ca'- 
30wiyAnni';  kekl'ciyuga'wa/ta'sawwl';  na/'kA  ma'A'gi  me'to'sane'niwAg 
A'pane'mowAgi  klya'wwi',”  a/'ine'Hc1'.  “KlnA'megu  wl'i'cawi'- 
wAnanni'.  KAna'tca'  keml'ca/menani  kl'klwl'wet"',”  a/'igudtc  o'sa'- 
nnl'.  “Papye'tcl'yatuge  kiwinI'ckl'weto’ka'A'/’ a/'ina^tc1'.  “'O  'o'! 
Ke'tenAku''  wlnA  keki'cipy  a  dtcimam  a  '  'kA  tawwl a/'igudtci'. 

35  A'wl'dtcawadtci'.  Ca/'ck  Ini  mene''tanl'ye  'u'cI''cigwAn  a'a'wAto- 
dtci'.  Ka'A!  kegime'sidtea''megu  kAta'w  a'uml'ca'minidtci'.  Ana- 
gwi'niginni';  “Anigane  wI'mawine'paiyAgkwe',”  a/'inidtei'.  “NawA'- 
dtc  Ina'  Anemi'ci'ano';  wl'pAgo'ci-ma'Agi-pe'ta'wawAg  lya/'  pyai- 


yagke',” 


a''igudtc  Ini'ni  mayawu'sa'nidtcinnl\  “Papye'tci'yatugke\ 


40  Napiwa'nA  lya''  pyaiyAgw  a'pl'tcipe'ta'wawadtc  nI'cI'cAV’  a'  Tna- 
dtci[.  “'Au',”  a'i'dtc  InnA'.  A'anemita'adtci'megu  wl'pwawine'- 
'tonidtei  kago'1'.  lya''  pyayawadtc  upyani'megu  a'klwi/'eawidtc1'. 
'O'n  a',nagwadtci',  a/'Gj'ca'kc1',  nomAga/'megu  a/'ne'kidtc1',  mA- 
'kwA'n  a'pyadtciketa/'6nadtc1'.  “InAga/'  negut  ApI'wA  kl'ci'ne- 
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said  to  them.  Oh,  we  shall  call  these  four  ‘  Camp  Police.’  They  are 
to  whip  anyone  who  stands  about  obstructing  (us),  and  they  are  to 
kill  a  dog.  It  is  exactly  what  the  one  who  bestowed  a  blessing  upon 
me  said  to  me.  And  we  are  to  attire  ourselves  in  regalia  whenever 
we  perform  our  ceremony.  Do  not  be  careful  of  your  clothing. 
Even  if  we  are  drumming  around  somewhere,  if  we  come  to  a  river 
we  must  wade  across  clothed  as  we  are.  That  is  what  I  was  told. 
This  which  I  say  is  not  my  own  idea,”  he  said  to  them.  “If  those 
who  will  live  in  the  future  after  us  and  in  direct  succession  continue 
uprightly  to  follow  (our  practices,  their  lives)  will  continue  to  be 
the  same  as  (ours).  That  is  what  you  must  continue  to  tell  each 
other.  If  you  desire  you  may  initiate  anyone.  For  that  is  what  I 
was  told.  It  is  not  my  own  (idea).  What  in  the  world  would  I  do 
by  myself  at  the  time  if  you  did  not  continue  to  take  care  of  (this 
religion)  ?  You  might  depend  upon  the  disease,”  he  said  to  them. 
“We  must  sing,”  he  said  to  them.  They  made  firm  their  foothold 
on  the  lawn.  Then  he  began  to  beat  the  drum  and  sing.  Of  course 
he  did  not  forget  the  songs.  And  for  a  long  time  they  kept  forgetting 
and  sung  one  song.  And  from  then  onward  they  did  that  once  in 
a  while.  Later  on  they  knew  how  to  sing  all  the  songs.  And 
occasionally  they  dressed  up  that  way.  He  always  repeatedly  gave 
them  instructions. 

Now  soon  those  on  the  warpath  were  to  depart.  (The  one  blessed) 
was  asked  by  the  leader  to  accompany  them.  “I  and  these  boys 
wish  to  go  about,  depending  upon  (you)  for  our  food,”  he  was 
told.  “I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  young  men  any  place,”  he 
said  to  him.  “Why,  you  may  be  friends  with  anyone,”  he  was 
told.  “At  any  rate  I  shall  accompany  you,”  he  said  to  him.  Then 
he  informed  his  parents.  “I  had  not  thought  of  you  doing  so;  you 
of  course  are  already  a  warrior,  and  these  people  depend  upon  you,” 
he  was  told.  “You  may  do  whatever  you  please.  (But)  you  will 
at  least  carry  about  our  sacred  pack  (with  you),”  he  was  told  by  his 
father.  “It  is  unnecessary;  I  might  be  bothered  with  it  if  I  took  it 
along,”  he  said  to  him.  “Well,  well!  You  surely  have  been  fasting 
earnestly,”  he  was  told.  He  went  along  with  them.  He  merely 
took  that  first  rattle  (with  him).  Why,  nearly  all  had  sacred  packs. 
In  the  evening  (the  leader)  said,  “We  are  going  to  sleep  yonder;  and 
do  you  stop  to  hunt  on  the  way;  these  (others)  are  to  kindle  a  fire 
in  advance  until  we  arrive  there,”  he  was  told  by  the  leader.  “It 
will  not  be  necessary.  When  we  come  yonder  I  shall  hunt  while 
they  are  kindling  a  fire,”  he  said  to  him.  “All  right,”  the  (leader) 
said.  He  was  oppressed  in  his  mind,  fearing  that  (the  one  blessed) 
might  not  kill  anything.  When  they  arrived  yonder  (the  one  blessed) 
went  about  taking  his  ease.  Then  he  departed,  hunted,  disappeared 
for  a  short  time,  and  came  dragging  into  vieAV  (?)  a  bear.  “There  is 
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'sAgkA',”  a/'inadtci'.  “Na'ne'ku,”  a^ina^c1'.  Ana'nemc^c'1. 
“A'sami  tA''swi;  negu'ti  ne'sA'te  kwlye'n  I'ni  wi'menwitcagA'- 
mAgo<A'/’  a/'inedtci\ 

Neguti'megu  a'kiwi'uwl/'kanidtci  tcawA'pi'tci'gidtcinni'.  Pe'ki'- 
5megu  a'A'pane'monidtc  u'wlyaw  Ini'ni  mayawu'sa'nidtcinn1'.  Ini'- 
megu  a'i''cawidtci  ponIwadtcini'megu.  A'Agawi'ne'kIdtc  adtcipl'ci'- 
megu  a'cigi'nidtci'i  midtci'pa'a'  a/'ne'sadtci'. 

Kutwa'cigenw  a,Anemine/pawadtci'.  No'iga'nAmeg  a'ne'pawa- 
dtc*',  “Aiyo''  Ini  wI'tA'ci'agwA'piyAgkwe'.  MAni'megu  a/'aiyAgwe 
lOme'cena'Ana'1',”  a/'inidtci'.  A’ke'kA'A/minidtci  na/ina'i  a'a'winidtci 
mawinawa/wadtci'i'.  “'O'  nI'wapAmawAgki',”  a''inadtc  u'cI''cigwAn 
a'Ata/'penAgki'.  “  AgwA'nA'wigu  kagd''i,”  a/'inadtci'.  Kl'ci'AgwA'- 
nA'tOtc1',  a'wapwawa/'setodtc  u'cI,'cigwAnni')  a'wapi'nagadtci< : 


15 


“NetcagiwapAtA,  netcagiwapAtA,  netcagiwapAtA, 
MAni  mene''si.” 


A'ci/nagadtci'.  NomAga/’megu  a’pa'ki'naw^tc1'.  “A'gw  Ina' 
awl'wadtcinn1' :  niAtepo'n  Ina'  A''tawAnima'tca'.  A'wiwAgki'/’  a'i'- 
dtci',  “paiya'kidtci  menwina''megu,”  a/'inadtc  Ini'nni'.  “NyanAn- 
wigAmige''siwAgkiV;  a/'inadtci'.  “  Ini'megu  nl'n  a'kl'ci'agwikAna- 
20gwa''iyannI':  ayaiya'ne'  a'A'ce'nowadtci',  kwlye'sa/'etigke',”  a'i'- 
gowadtci'.  “NewAnl'ka/naweV',”  a/'inidtci'.  “Kepyadtcikl'sadtci- 
we'nenepwA'/’  a'<inidtci',  a'mai'yonidtci'.  “KAnagwA'megu  HAna''kA 
ne'guta'  wi'i'ciki'giyanni',  kl'kl'ke''siyanne'.  NAno'ckwAtu'na- 
'wAgke',  me''kawAgkwe',  me'cena''megu  tcagi'e'nAgu'sA5.  I'n 
25  a/'cikegki\  Me'teno''megu  aya'ge  ke'ten  Ina'  a'a'wiwadtci'7  I'n 
.  a'cimenwi'aiyapAmi'pyanedtc  awA'nedtcigki'/’  a'i'gowadtc  Inini  ma- 
yawu'sa'nidtcinni\  “ A'anawe'AiyAgwe  mane'ciga/'megu  i/'cigenwi'< 
I'n  a'i'canawe''siwadtci  natupA'nitcigki',,”  a/'inidtci'.  “KA'cima- 
kudtc  a'wiwAgki',”  a/'inadtc1'.  “KAnagwAku'megu  nI'nnA'.  Ini'- 
30 megu  a''kwiyanni',”  a^ig^tc1'.  “'O'  kA'cina''  Itepi  kl'apennA',  Ina- 
'tca'  A'tanA'kA  wl'kwaya/'kiwiwi;  I'niwI'tAnApwI''iyagkweV’  a/'ina' 
dtc1'.  “ Nl'nA  ne'cir'k  Ite'p  Ini  nI'anuta'wawAgki',”  a/'inadtci'.  “'O' 
I'ni  kl'i'ca'wipenA  klnA'megu  aneminowa'yAnin111',’’  a,’igudtci'. 

Itep  In  a/'awadtci'.  Ke'tenA'megu  a'cike'ka''igadtc  a'inakl'- 
35  winigki'.  “Aiyo''i,”  a^ina^c1'.  “Wa'pAgani  mamai'yA  wl'na- 
nAgki',  wl'na'teyani  mI'ce''kwaiyAnni'.”  A/'nagwadtci'.  NdmAga'- 
'megu  lya'  a  kl  cipAgA,ma'ckadtci'.  Ca'cki'megu  a'klwipapA". 
gAmadtc  a'tA'ciwadtci'megu  tA'Wi.  Kudtci  pe'ki'megu  apl'pemu- 
dtci')  cewa'nA  wanAto'kA'megu  a'klwitA'eikl'cklgwa/'cigadtci',  up- 
40  yani'megu  a'Anemineik^tc1'.  Ki'cine'kldtcin  a  wapi'pa'udtci  nomA- 
ga/'megu  pen5dtciga  wlnA'megu  I'n  uwP'kana'  a  a'winidtc1'.  'Wa'nA 
kwlyenA 'megu  wAsa'yanig  ai'yapAm  a  pya'dtc  uwP'kana'  a'a'wini- 
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one  I  have  killed,”  he  said  to  them.  “ Fetch  him,”  he  said  to  them. 
He  was  fetched.  ‘‘It  is  too  much;  if  you  had  killed  exactly  one, 
we  should  have  eaten  it  all  up  with  pleasure,”  ho  was  told. 

He  was  particularly  friendly  with  one  fellow  who  was  the  same 
age  as  he.  The  leader  (of  the  war  party)  depended  very  much  upon 
him.  Whenever  they  camped  he  did  the  same.  He  barely  dis¬ 
appeared  when  he  killed  all  sorts  of  game  animals. 

Six  times  they  continued  to  sleep  (on  their  journey).  When  they 
slept  for  the  seventh  time  (the  leader)  said,  “We  shall  rest  here. 
This  is  only  a  little  way  from  our  destination  (?),”  (the  leader)  said. 
He  specified  where  they  whom  they  came  to  see  lodged.  “Oh,  I  shall 
see  them  to-morrow,”  (the  one  blessed)  said  to  them,  taking  up  his 
rattle.  “  Cover  me  with  something,”  he  said  to  them.  As  soon  as 
he  had  been  covered  he  began  to  shake  his  rattle  and  sing; 

“I  see  it  all,  I  see  it  all,  I  see  it  all, 

“This  island.” 

So  he  sang.  In  a  short  time  he  uncovered  himself.  “They  are 
not  there;  the  frames  of  the  wigwams  are  there.  They  are,”  he  said, 
“in  a  different  place,  not  far  from  here,”  he  said  to  the  (leader). 
“  They  live  in  (clusters)  of  five  families  each,”  he  said  to  him.  “Now 
I  have  become  nothing;  they  have  disappeared  where  I  was  going, 
boys,”  they  were  told  by  (the  leader).  “By  forgetting  I  am  use¬ 
less  (?),”  he  said.  “I  have  brought  you  for  nothing,”  he  said  and 
wept.  “It  will  never  again  be  possible  for  me  to  go  anywhere  if  I 
insist  on  it.  If  I  sought  them  blindly  and  found  them  they  might 
possibly  kill  us  all.  That  is  how  it  is.  Only  if  (our  foes)  are  where 
we  are  going,  are  those  taken  (in  the  party)  brought  back  safely,” 
they  were  told  by  that  leader.  “  It  is  a  shame  that  we  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  so  it  is  when  those  on  the  warpath  are  unsuccessful,”  he  said. 
“Why,  there  they  are,”  (the  one  blessed)  said  to  him.  “It  is  indeed 
hopeless  for  me.  That  is  the  end  for  me,”  he  was  told  by  (the 
leader).  “Why  we  shall  go  there;  there  is  a  valley  on  this  side  of  the 
spot;  you  will  wait  for  me  there,”  he  said  to  them.  “I  shall  go  to 
them  yonder  alone,”  he  said  to  them.  “Oh,  we  shall  do  anything 
you  say,”  he  was  told. 

Then  they  went  thither.  Surely  the  land  was  precisely  as  he  had 
stated.  “Here,”  he  said  to  them.  “  Tomorrow  early  in  the  morning 
I  shall  fetch  them,  I  shall  fetch  some  scalps.”  Then  he  departed. 
In  a  short  time  he  already  had  arrived  yonder.  He  merely  went 
around  clubbing  to  death  as  many  as  there  were.  Although  he  was 
shot  at  in  a  lively  fashion,  he  unconcernedly  went  about  cutting  off 
heads  there,  and  very  slowly  went  out  of  sight.  As  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  sight  he  began  to  run  for  a  short  time,  though  where  his  friends 
were  was  far  off.  Behold,  it  was  exactly  daylight  when  he  came  back 
3593°— 25 1 - 39 
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dtci'.  Uwi'cA'n  a'klwA'sipe/dtcanAgki',  “Ma'Aniya/p1'/’  a'  inadtc‘  ‘ 
Na/negut  a'pemipAgitA'mawadtc  a’tA/'cinidtc1'.  I'niyane  mSyawu- 
'sa'nidtcini  yo'we  nl''cwi  'I'nA  a'pAgitA/mawadtc1'.  Wi'n  a'pwawi- 
'awidtc!'.  “KA'cina/'  kegeni  wi'nA  me'cA'kwa'cAmugku';  kfkegeni- 
5na'gwapennAY’  a/'inidtci'.  “  NawAnuna'u'nAgAgkweY’  a/’inidtci\ 
“A'gwima'  inigi  ke'kaneme'nAgwin  a'a'wiyAgkweY’  a,'inadtci'.  “'O 
klnA'megoni  wl' An  emi'a '  wAgwani  wl' wawanane ' tAmAn Dl\”  a/'igu- 
dtci'. 

I'ni  na/'k  a'nawAdtcitapa'pAtAgi  wi'Anemi''awadtc1'.  WinA'megu 
10  a'AneminAna'kwetodtc  uwi'yawawi  wl ’ rn I d  tci  wa d tc i yoga ’ .  WinA'- 

megu  lya/'  a'tapA'kwimenwi'pyanadtci  mayawu’sa'nidtcinni'.  Pe¬ 
'ki'megu  a'mI'catane'monidtci  me'to'sane'niwAni  ke'gime’s  a'men- 
wi/pyawadtc1'.  “MAnaga'  wa'dtci  kepe'tawipyaiyagkeY’  a/'igudtc 
Inini  mayawu'sa'nidtcini  tatA'giyowwe\  “WinA'megu  netcagineni- 
15  wi'e'gunannA\  Pe'ki'megu  nekIwipemene'gunanllA',  “a/'inedtc1'. 

“Aiyo''  mane  tA'cikwinAtawi'ca'wiwAgi  pwawine'tonidtciga'  kago' 
utenenl'mwawa'1'/’  a/'inedtci'.  WapAnigimegoni  na''kA  wa'nAto'k 
AcI'canutA/magadtci'.  Ini'i  wlnA  kutAga'  apltamadtci'i  pe'ki'megu 
a'wapinani/minidtci'.  Wl'nAga'  a'cagwa'nemudtci  kago'i  wl'i'cimai- 
20  yAgitA 'negate1'.  “A'gwi  ni'nnA',  i'ce'  kudtci  keta'piwita'menepwAY’ 
a,'inadtci'.  WinAga'  wlnA  po''ki  a'maiyawiwata''sawidtci'  cewa/nA* 
cagwa'nenuOtc1'.  “A'gwi  kudtc  i'ciwawmwatAma'widtcini  yowe 


ne  me  co 


:A<  V 


a'ci/ta'adtci'. 


Me'cena''kAbo'tw  T'niga'  wlnA  yatu'gke',  “Me'cena'  ami'ta'  nA- 
25  tawi'uwl'wiyanni'/’  a'ei'ta'adtci'.  'O'n  a 'wapinAtawa 'nema dtci  ma- 
nwawini'gwa'in111'.  Kenwa'ei'megu  na/'k  a'peminagAtawa'nemadtc 
P'kwawa'1'.  Pe'kiga'  wlnA'megu  a'Agawa'negudtc  P'kwawa’1',  cewa/n 
a'pwawi'megutAcI,'kawadtci\  Me'cena''megu  neguta'wa'In  a'pemi- 
nagAtawa'nemadtci'.  Neguti'megu  me''teno'  a'mA'kwate/'sinidtc1'. 
30  Ca'cki'megu  A'penadtc  a'A'ci''tonidtc  Ana/'kAnAnni';  mA'ckimu'ta- 
Anni<,  a'mAne''sanidtci',  mamamaiy  a'ki'ciwAdtca/'onidtci'7  mane'- 
megu  kag5'  mldtciwen  a'kl'cigi''tonidtci'.  A'pwawi'megunAna/'cina- 
wadtci'  ca''cki  negu'ta'  wi'kiwl'tanidtci'.  A '  p  wawi 'meguke ' ka 'nem a- 
dtc  uwl'ya'Ani  wi'kAkAnone'tmiHc1'.  Onminnl'7  “MA.nai'yatugkeY’ 
35  a'i'ci/ta'adtci',  “kudtc  pe'ki'megu  mya'ne'siwWAY’  a'ci'ta'adtci';  “ce¬ 
wa'nA  neme'co'A<  ‘agwi'kago'I'wadtcin  P'kwawAgi  a'wawene'Aiwa- 
dtci<,  a'wawAne'cka/'iwadtci' ;  mA'kwadtcidtca/'megu  klwitatanA  wa- 
dtcitaVi'itAY  netena''inadtcimo'e'gwAp  kya'na'sa^tcY”  a'ci'ta'a- 
dtci'.  On  inin  a'wapl/'kawadtci'.  Ke''tenanA  kAbo'twe  a'wapikA- 
40  kAn5neti/'egudtci\  A'ckAdtcimegon  a'kA''ckimadtc  a'u'wlwidtc  Ini'- 
nDi\  Pe'ki'megu  a'myananetA'minidtci  kutA'ga'  i'kwa'wa'.  A'kaki- 
'katA'mawudtc  u'wIwAn  a  myane''sinidtci<.  Ke’tenA'megu  niA'kwa'- 
dtc  a'tA'ci'u'wiwidtc  ini'nni'. 
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where  his  friends  were.  He  had  skulls  in  a  cluster  around  his  belly. 
"Here  these  are,”  he  said  to  them.  He  began  to  distribute  one 
apiece  to  as  many  as  there  were.  He  distributed  two  to  the  former 
leader.  He  himself  had  none.  "Why  you  must  hurry  cutting  off 
the  scalps;  we  shall  depart  soon,”  said  (the  former  leader).  "They 
might  follow  us,”  he  said.  "  They  do  not  know  where  we  are,”  (the 
one  blessed)  said  to  him.  "Oh,  you  indeed  will  have  full  control 
as  to  whenever  we  go  on  our  way,”  he  was  told  by  (the  former  leader) . 

Then  he  again  stopped  to  see  from  afar  where  they  were  to  go  on 
their  way.  He  took  charge  of  their  bodies  on  the  way  and  saw  to  it 
that  they  had  wherewith  to  eat.  He  brought  back  the  leader  in 
safety.  The  people  rejoiced  greatly  that  all  came  in  safety.  "This 
fellow  is  why  we  all  (?)  come  (back),”  (the  people)  were  told  by  the 
one  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  leader.  "He  made  us  all  men,” 
they  were  told.  "He  took  very  good  care  of  us,”  they  were  told. 

"Many  here  are  in  want,  as  their  men  have  not  killed  anything,” 
he  was  told.  The  very  next  day  he  again  unconcernedly  went  hunt¬ 
ing  for  them.  The  others  whom  he  had  accompanied  began  to  have 
a  great  time  dancing.  He  himself  was  unwilling  for  any  strange 
performance  (i.  e.,  ceremony)  to  take  place.18  "I  shall  not  (partici¬ 
pate);  for  I  simply  went  with  you,”  he  said  to  them.  He  himself, 
to  be  sure,  was  the  leading  warrior,  but  he  was  unwilling.  "For  my 
grandfather  did  not  urge  me  to  do  so,”  he  thought. 

Now  it  seems  he  soon  thought,  "Well,  now  I  should  desire  to 
marry.”  He  began  to  think  over  who  might  be  well-behaved.  And 
for  a  long  time  he  kept  on  watching  women.  He  himself  was  greatly 
desired  by  women,  but  he  did  not  court  them.  Well,  he  kept  on 
watching  them  for  one  year.  Only  one  was  quiet.  She  merely  made 
mattings  all  the  time,  and  bags,  gathered  firewood,  had  already  done 
the  cooking  early  in  the  morning,  and  had  raised  an  abundance  of 
things  to  eat.  He  never  saw  her  merely  idling  any  place.  And  he 
knew  of  no  one  who  spoke  to  her  (as  if  to  court  her).  Then  he 
thought,  “This  is  probabW  (the  right  one),  though  she  is  very  unat¬ 
tractive,  but  my  grandfather  used  to  say  to  me  again  and  again  while 
he  was  still  alive,  ‘  pretty  women  are  of  no  account,  they  are  immoral ; 
the  woman  who  stays  around  quietly  is  a  good  one,’  ”  so  he  thought. 
Then  he  began  to  court  her.  Sure  enough  soon  she  began  to  speak 
to  him  in  response.  Later  on,  when  he  won  her  by  persuasion,  he 
married  her.  The  other  women  were  very  angry.  He  was  rebuked 
severely  because  his  wife  was  unattractive.  He  really  had  married 
a  very  good  woman. 


i®  Free  rendition. 
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Iniyag  A,penadtci/megu  aiya'pP'tcina’  a'kiwAgAmo/'iwadtc1'. 


Ne'swawa’Pne  kl'ci'u'widtc  a'pwawi/megu'unldtcane/'siwadtc1',  o'n 
In  i'kwa/w  a'Agawa/negudtci  wl'umdtca/ne'sidtci',  a'mena/'egudtci 
nata'winoni  tcInawa/maAtci'*'.  Ive^tenan  a'A,dtci'kwidtc1'.  Kwl- 
5yenA'inegu  wapi'A'tcigawenPwinig  a'a'kwA/rnAtAgki'.  A’anwino'ca- 
dtc  a/'nepegki'.  On  InA  ne'nlw  a'clgawidtci'.  Pe'ki'megu  a'ki'cagu- 
dtci,ta'adtci'.  Mo'tci'megu  na'ina'  a'kl'cipa/ni'edtc  a'pwawi'me- 
guponi/ta'adtci'.  ApinA'megu  a'ponikiwAgAmo/'iwadtci'.  'On  a'a/- 
'pA'wadtc*',  “Poni'ta'an1111'.  KawAgiku^megu  kew^tca'wiwaw1"4'. 

10  MamA,kadtci,megu  kl''nawawWA'.  Na/'k  iPwIya'  uwPwiyAn116',  a/gwi 
kiigo'i  wl'i'ne'kini  niP'ina'  pyiinutawAte'.  WlnA  kudtc  iiyPgi  me'nwa- 
\vIwWA',  klnA  na/'k'A.  KfnawHtIpwAdtea/'megu,”  a/'igudtci'.  T5'ki- 
dtci  napPmegu  a'ci'ta'aAtc1'.  “InPmegu  nP'i'caww1',”  a'cPta'a^tc1'. 


Na/'ina'  a'kakl'clnagwadtci'igawadtci  me'to'sane'niwAg  a'a'miwa- 
15  dtci  nane'so''katcigki\  InPyatug  Oma'a'  lya'  a’na'wawat6'.  OnP- 
yatug  u'wiya's  a'AtA'Atamegowat  u'ce'kPtagAn  a'mIne,gowadtci'. 
Keya'ApAga'  wlnA  kl'ci'a'kwAmAtA'minit6'.  On  Inin  a'me'ciVgwi- 
wadtci'.  IvAbo'tw  a'wapi'a'kwAmAtA/mowadtci'.  Iniga/'megu  kl- 
'kl'k  a'pe/nowadtci  notA'megu  ane't  a'AnemitA'pe'nawa^c1'.  lya/'i 
20  a,-pyawadtc  aiyapA'mi  na'tA'swigiP'megu  a'ki'cine/powadtci'.  InP- 
mogu  na/'k  a'pAgAmu'sa/wadtcin  a'wapime'ce,'siwadtc  Inigki'.  “Pya- 
dtcipi'A'penawene/-kawAg  api  nenu'so/'katcigki',”  a'Pyowadtc1'.  Pa- 
pegwA'megu  nota'tepe'kwe  na'tA'swPmegu  a'kl'cine/penidtci'. 

On  InA  ne'nlwA  wa/pAnigi  mamaiyA'megu  a/'to'kldtcima,'megu 
25wI/'senigw  a'wape/'ci'Agki'.  N5mAga"inegu  a'kl'cipya'tA'cidtci  kwi- 
ye'nA  tato'kInidtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1'.  InPmegu'  sa'sa/'si  nenlw  uwP-- 
'kana'  a’Ano/'kanidtci  wl'wape/'swanidtci  pyanadtci'.  OnPmegu  a'wa- 
pwawa'Pgawa dtc‘ ' .  “MA/n  In  a'wutA/mawidtci  katemPnawit/'/’ 


a'inetu'namudtci'.  “In  Inugi  wI'ke'kane'tAniAgwe  wl'i'cike'nugwa- 
30  nni'.  KatAdtca/'megu  ku'tAgagku'/’  a/'inaPtc1'.  Ki'citcagPpyanidtc 
a'pl’te'se/'kwawadtc  a'nl/miwadtci'.  KwIyenA'megu  A'pe'ma'egi  kl- 
'cA'pin^tci  kP'ce'son  a’ki'ce'si/gawadtci'.  NanagAdtcPmegu  a'ci'- 
megudtci  katemina/gudtcin  a'ca/wiwadtci'.  Kl'ci'seniwadtcln  a'wii- 
pwawa'i/gawadtci'.  'O'n  a'wa/pu'sadtc  a'k!wipItPgawadtci  wigpya- 
35pyanni'.  “  Medtci'wa/nA  i'ce'megu  kl'i'ca/wipennA'.  Wl'i'cPkudtci- 
ponime'ce'sPgwa'ig  a'cita/'ayAgwe  me'to'sane'niwAgi  wadtci'ca'wi- 
yAgkwe'/’  a/'inadtc  uwl dtciklwAgA 'mo'a'1'.  Kegime'sPmegu  a'pena- 
wene'ka/nidtci'iga'  aylgPmegu  kl'citcagiplti/gawadtci',  na/'k  a'tete- 
pina/gawadtc  o'tawen111'.  Ive'tenA'megu  tepikl'ck  a'poni'a'kwAmA- 
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The  ones  mentioned  above  always  went  about  sinking  once  in  a 
while. 

After  he  was  married  for  three  years,  they  (still)  had  no  children, 
and  as  it  was  desired  that  that  woman  should  have  a  child  she  was 
given  a  medicine  to  drink  by  her  relatives.  Sure  enough  she  then 
became  pregnant.  She  fell  ill  exactly  in  the  planting  season.  As 
she  could  not  be  delivered  she  died.  Then  the  man  became  a  widower 
unreleased  from  death-ceremonies.  He  felt  very  badly.  Even 
when  he  had  been  made  a  widower  free  from  death-ceremonies,  he 
did  not  cease  thinking  of  it.  They  even  ceased  singing  around. 
And  he  dreamed,  “  Cease  thinking  of  it.  You  are  really  still  united 
to  her.  Surely  you  will  see  her.  And  if  you  marry  another  she 
will  not  say  anything  to  you  when  you  come  to  her.  For  she  also 
was  well-behaved,  and  you  too.  Verily,  you  will  see  each  other,” 
he  was  told.  As  soon  as  he  woke  up  he  felt  better.  “  I  shall  do  that 
very  thing,”  he  thought. 

After  the  people  had  all  finished  cultivating  their  crops  the  buffalo- 
hunters  moved  camp.  Then  it  seems  they  saw  the  Omaha  yonder. 
Then  it  appears  they  traded  (their)  meat  and  were  given  clothing  in 
exchange.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  (the  Omaha)  had  had  an  epidemic. 
And  they  (the  Meskwaki)  got  the  disease  from  those  clothes.  Soon 
they  began  to  be  sick.  And  then  in  spite  of  it  they  went  home  and 
some  died  on  their  way  before  (they  arrived  there).  When  they 
came  back  yonder  several  had  already  died.  And  as  soon  as  (any  of) 
them  arrived  they  began  to  be  taken  (with  the  disease).  “Those 
who  went  on  the  buffalo-hunt  brought  the  disease,”  they  said  among 
themselves.  And  before  the  night  was  over  several  had  died. 

And  that  man  woke  up  early  the  next  morning  and  began  to  hunt 
(animals)  before  eating.  In  a  little  while  he  had  brought  game 
there  exactly  when  the  people  were  waking  up  one  by  one.  Imme¬ 
diately  he  summoned  his  friends  to  cook  what  he  had  brought. 
And  they  began  beating  the  drum.  “  This  is  what  the  one  who 
blessed  me  cautioned  me  about,”  he  said.  “  To-day  we  shall  know 
how  (my  blessing)  is.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  (the  disease),”  he  said  to 
them.  As  soon  as  all  had  come  they  danced  while  cooking.  Exactly 
when  the  sun  was  up  high  they  finished  cooking.  They  did  pre¬ 
cisely  what  he  had  been  told  by  the  one  who  blessed  him.  As  soon 
as  they  had  eaten  they  began  beating  the  drum.  Then  they  began 
to  walk,  entering  the  wigwams  as  they  went  about.  “We  are  not 
merely  doing  this.  The  reason  we  do  this  is  because  we  think  the 
people  will  in  this  way  cease  catching  (the  disease),”  he  said  to  his 
fellow  members  of  They  who  go  about  singing.  As  soon  as  they 
had  gone  around  entering  the  wigwams  of  all,  including  those  afflicted 
with  the  disease,  they  also  circled  the  town  singing.  Sure  enough 
they  straightway  ceased  being  sick,  and  those  who  by  chance  already 
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tA/minidtci',  Ini'iga'  kwaya'cikl'cime'ce'si'nidtci  a'nana/'sanPtc1'. 
A'poni'A'penawene/'kawadtci'.  A'kI'cike'ka'netAgi  ke'tenA'megu  ii'i- 
'ei'genig  uketeminawe/'siwenn1'.  Pe'ki'megu  a' tapwamigA '  ten ig k  1 ' . 

A'ckAdtcima/'megu  na/'k  a'kIWAgAmo/'iwa<Hc1'.  Inina'tea'  pe'ki- 
5mego'n  a'ku'setagAnI/wiwadtci'.  WlnAga'  I'ni  pe'ki'megu  a'aiya- 
dtci'mo'adtc  uwi  dtciklwAgAmo'  a’ 1  ' .  “Na'P'  Inu'gi  mA'n  a'ciA’pane'- 
moyAgwe  mAM  Anwawa/'igAnnA'.  Ke'tenA'megu  i'cikenugwan1"'. 
MA'n  a'wawi'cape'natog  uwlyani'nawi,  a'mamA'kA'tawIgkl'.  Nl'- 
naiyu  mA'n  a'kl'cike'kane'miyagw  a ' ci ' a ' semi' e 'nAgo wwe ' .  Neme- 
10'eo'me'sA  netapwa/'tawaw  anadtci'mo'idtci<;  tcagi'megu  nete'citap- 
wa/'tawawwA'  ‘mA'kwa/dtci  mamA'kA'tawInnu<;  ka'tA  na'ikemote- 
'kAni  kago''  A'kwiya'ku  kl'ketemage'si  kakem5'teyAnne';  na/'kA 
ka'tA  me'to'sane'nlwA  kitatA'cimI'yagAnni';  i'kwawA  ka'tA  ma'si 
wapI'kawI'yagAnni';  nawA ' dtcipwapA 'm  P'kwawAgki';  mA'kwadtci 
15  kiwi'tagwanA  na''ina'  pe''ki  kl'cigl'wAnani  kl'!uwlwwi';  ka'tA  no'tA 
nAtawanemI'yagAnni';  nawAdtci'megukl' ca'wl'tonu  klya'wi  wi'i'ci'A- 
'semi'a'wAtani  me'to'sa'nenIwwA'/  a'i'ei'i'cidtci'.  A'penadtci  neta- 
dtcimo'egwA.  Netapwa'tawawA'megu.  Ive’tenA  na'ike'nugwan 
a'ta'pwa'cagi  nete'cita'edtcape'  Inugki\  MA'kAta'wIweni  pe'ki'megu 
20  na''igenwi.  Tcagi'megu  mA'n  Ini  nlnanugi  pyadtci'cike'kane'mi- 
yagwe  pyadtci'ea'wiyanni',  I'ni  wate'nAmani  mA'kAtawIwenegki'. 
A iylgwam Igu d tea ’  ketapeno'e'mwawAgi  wl 'main  a ’  kA  ta 'win ag kwe '  / ’ 
a/'inadtc  uwi  dtcikIWAgA 'mo ' a' 1 ' .  “Ninaiyu''  niAni  aya'pwawi'megu 
ke'kane'tAmani  keya  ApA  wapimamA'kAtawi'ciganni';  a'nyanAnwipe- 
25po'nwayan  u^tciwap*',  ‘  kl'wapina'imA'kAtawwi'  ’  netegwa'pe'e  yo'we 
ne'me'co'A'.  Agw  Ini  nl'nA  ke'kanetA'manini,  mo'tci'megu  ku'twa- 
'cig  a'tA'swipepo'nwayan  aiyawA's1',  a/gwi  ke'kanetA'maninni\  Ma- 
wA/dtci  mene't  a'A'ckiketeminawe''siyani  neme'co'A  nene''ckimegw 
I'ni  wi'i'ca'wiyan  a'ciketeminawe''siyanni'.  KlnwawA'megu  aiyo'' 
30  wawananemenA'gawa'i  na'ina'  wi'ne'peyagwe  nA'ku'nAmanne',  a'ci- 
keteminawe''siyanni'.  Pwawi'adtci'mo'Age  pe'ki'megu  pai'ya'kidtci 
we'to'ka  a  nlya'wwi',  nete'cita'a'pe'e'.  Inu'gi  no'i'gAdtca'  tA"swi 
peponwawat  ape'no'Agi  mA'kAtawInet  amA'kwime'nwikegki',  na/'kA 
neguti'megu  Anemi'adtcimo''awate  klmodtci  ka'tcigi'nidtcini  wfwa- 
35  pAtAma'go\vadtc  a'eiketeminawe''siwadtci'.  Nl'naiyd'  In  a'ca'wi- 
yanni',  A''penadtci  netadtcimo'awA  ne'me'co'A',”  a''inadtc*'. 

Pe  ki'megon  a'mamIgwa/'sonidtc  Ina'  udtciwa'pi'.  Aiya'pl'tcina'- 
'megu  kago''  a'pya/tonidtci  wi'pAga''towadtci'.  KAbo'twe  negu't 
a'  a'  kwAmAtA  'mini  dtc  uwi  dtcikIwAgAmo ' '  wawAnni ' .  KAbo '  twan 

40  a  ne'penidtcu',  a'pyanu'tawudtci'.  “Tanidtca'  mA'ni  wfi'ca'wi- 
yAgkwo  ?”  a'  inedtcl  .  “  O'  kago  a  to'  iVate  napo'katcigi  wI'pAga'- 

'towAgki'.  'O'ni  wI'mawAdtciyAgkwe/’  a'i^tc1'.  “  Kl’adtcimo'apwA7’ 
a/'inadtc  Ini'ni  pyadtci'l'ninadtcimo'e'gudtcinni\  Na/'kan  a/'pyani- 
dtci',  “  0  wI'pAga'TowAgi  pe'ki'ku'i,”  a/'inOtc1'.  I'tep  In  a'ci'- 
45  wenadtc  Ini'ni  utAnwawai'gAnAnni',  a'wapwa'wa  'wa^tc1'.  A'mawA'- 
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had  caught  (the  disease)  became  well  one  by  one.  Then  they  ceased 
having  the  plague.  Then  he  knew  that  his  blessing  was  really  true. 
It  was  very  true. 

And  later  on  they  went  around  singing.  At  that  time  they 
were  very  much  feared  and  respected.  And  (the  one  blessed) 
himself  kept  on  giving  full  instruction  to  his  fellow-members  of 
Those  who  go  about  singing.  “Now  this  day  we  depend  upon 
this  drum.  It  surely  must  be  so.  This  is  what  comes  of  mak¬ 
ing  one’s  body  terribly  hungry,  and  fasting.  You  already  know 
how  I  helped  you.  I  obeyed  what  my  grandfather  told  me;  I 
obeyed  him  in  everything  when  he  told  me,  ‘  fast  earnestly  in  good 
faith;  do  not  be  in  the  habit  of  stealing  anything;  if  you  keep  on 
stealing  you  will  make  yourself  much  poorer;  and  do  not  go  around 
saying  things  against  the  people;  do  not  go  after  women  too  soon; 
stop  to  notice  women;  whenever  you  are  full-grown  you  may  marry 
one  who  shall  have  lived  quietly;  do  not  desire  to  have  one  too  soon; 
stop  first  to  prepare  yourself  to  help  the  people,’  so  he  used  to  say 
to  me.  He  always  gave  me  instructions;  I  indeed  obeyed  him. 
Surely  obeying  must  be  right,  I  have  been  thinking  this  day.  Fast¬ 
ing  is  very  proper.  And  all  that  you  know  I  have  been  doing  at 
this  time,  I  obtained  from  fasting.  Verily,  be  zealous  in  making 
your  children  fast  earnestly,”  he  said  to  his  fellow-members  of 
Those  who  go  about  singing.  “Now  it  is  a  fact  that  I  must  have 
been  made  to  fast  before  I  knew  anything;  from  the  time  I  was  five 
years  old  my  grandfather  used  to  say  to  me,  ‘  you  must  begin  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  fasting.’  I  did  not  know  anything  then,  even  when 
I  was  more  than  six  years  old  I  did  not  know  anything.  When  I 
was  first  blessed  my  grandfather  especially  forbade  me  to  do  as  I 
had  been  blessed.  If  I  had  accepted  it,  I  should  have  had  power 
over  you  in  such  a  way  that  you  would  die,  so  I  was  blessed.  If  I 
had  not  told  him,  I  should  have  led  myself  in  a  very  wrong  way,  I 
used  to  think.  Now  if  children  were  made  to  fast  when  they  are 
seven  years  old  it  would  be  right,  and  (it  would  be  right)  if  they 
continued  to  tell  one  aged  person  secretly  so  that  the  manner  of  their 
blessing  might  be  looked  into  by  him.  That  is  how  I  did,  I  always 
told  my  grandfather,”  he  said  to  them. 

They  tried  very  hard  from  then  on.  Occasionally  (someone) 
brought  something  for  them  to  cook.  Soon  one  of  their  fellow- 
members  of  They  who  go  about  singing  fell  sick.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  died  and  was  brought  to  (the  one  blessed).  “Oh,  what  are  we 
now  to  do?”  he  was  told.  “Oh,  if  those  who  are  bereaved  by  the 
death  have  anything  they  must  cook  it.  Then  we  shall  gather,  he 
said.  “You  must  tell  them,”  he  said  to  the  one  who  came  to  tell 
him  at  the  time.  When  he  came  again  he  said,  “  Oh,  they  will  surely 
cook  (something).”  The  (one  blessed)  brought  his  drum  there  and 
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dtcinidtc  u wl d tciklwA gA'mo'a'1'.  Na/'ina'  wapiwe/nemedtc  mini 

nape'nidtcin  a'mawipita'omedtci  winwawAga/'  a’ko'wima'  a’Anemit- 
Anwawa'i'gawadtci  ne'ki'megu  pwawikI'ciw!gadtcipIta/'omedtc  a'tA- 
'cina/gawa^tc1'.  Kl'ciwIgadteimAtAgwame’ka'’omedtc  a'ponina/^a- 
5wadtc*'.  Me'to'dtci  tatAg  a'pyadtcino'cka/wawadtci'.  I'ni  wadtci- 
'ca'wiwadtci'.  Na'kA'  me'todtc  a'adtcimo/'awadtci  kateminago'wa- 
dtcinni'.  Ca'ckiga/'megu  negu'ti  nA'gAmon  a'yanlwe  a'ai'yowaAtc1'. 
On  ini'i  na'po'ka/nPtci'1',  “  Na'i,  wi'adtcimo'e'nAgowe  wa/dtc  i'ca'- 
wiyagke';  mA'n  Inugi  wa/nAto'k  a'kIwitA'cina'gayagke'.  A 'gw  i'ce'- 
10  megu  klwitA'ci'upinaga'yaginni',  mayowi'segin  mini  nina/n  a'klwA- 
gAmo''iyagke',  mAnAdtca'  tcInawarnagkwA'.  Ka'tu/'siyagkwe',  'wa- 
guna/'yatuge  wa'dtci  nepe'gklY  i'cita/'ayagkwe',  ki'mA'kA'tawIpwA'. 
Mai'yoyagwe  Inini  wI'nAgA'moyagkwe'.  Kl'ke'kanemapwA'megu  wa'- 
dtci  ne'pugwan111',”  a/'ina^tc1'. 


15  Negu't  in  i'kwa/wA  watawa/mawitanini  nape'nidtein  a'mA'kA'ta- 
wI'Hc1'.  Ini'ni  a'ci'nagadtc  a/'maiy6dtci': 

“Wi  ye  ye  'e  'e  wl  ye  'e  'e  'a 
Wl  ye  ye  'e  'e  wl  ye  'e  'e  'a 
Wl  ye  ye  *e  'e  wl  ye  'e  'e  'a 
20  ’A  'e  ya  we.” 

A'ci'nagadtc1'.  Ke'tenA'megu  kAb5'tw  a'a''pA'wadtcinepo''ini- 
dtci'.  A'adtcimo/'egudtci  negu'ti.  "Ke'tenA'megu  i'cige'no'ApA,” 
a'i'dtc  I'n  i'kwa'wwA'.  Pe'ki'megu  a'ke'tcina'nemadtci  kiWAgA'mo'a' 
I'n  i'kwa'wwA'.  Wate'tenAginiga/'  a/'mlnadtci  wI'pAga/'tonidtci'. 
25  "Kl'Anwawa/'igapwAY’  a'inadtcipa/pe'6'.  Kegaya”ipi  InA'  neniw 
Inini  kl  w  AgAm  o  'i '  kwa  wi '  aw  A  a'A'sami'segi'kanetA'minidtc1'.  Agwi- 
dtca'me/gupi  nAna/'c  A'ce'nudtcini  mo'tcipi'megu  kiigo'  a'cike'tci- 
'utA/me'sidtci<:  itepime'gup  P'awA  ka'cke'ta'wadtcin  utAnwawa'igA'- 
nwawAnni\ 

30  Me'cena'  na/'kA  kAbo'tw  a/mlnidtc  a'wl'tamadtc1'.  Uwlya'  si 
tatAg  a'nAtawe/'sinidtc  A'saiya'1'.  "Na'i”  mA'n  Inina'ape'  pe”ki 
wawene''siwadtc  A''saiyAgki'/’  a/'in^tc1'.  A'wl'dtcawadtc  InA  neniw  A 
watAnwawai'gAnitA'.  Managa'wawadtc  A”saiya'  a'na/gwawadtc1'. 
lya'  pya/yawadtc  a'nAgi'cka'gowadtci  negu't1'.  “Pe'kimegoni  ma'n 
35  a'ne'powadtc1',  manega''megu  Aga/ma'eg  ina/mowAgk1'.  Cewa'n 
i'ce'megu  na/'kanigi  wapinepogki\  Ata'kwapi”sowAgki'.  NanomA- 
ga/'megu  a'kwAmA'tAmog1"',  Ini'megu  a'ne/powadtci',”  a/'inedtci'. 
lya'megu  pyayadtci'  sa'sa/'s  a'wa'pe'sa'kwadtc  I'nA  watAuwawa'i'- 
gAnitA'.  A'A'semi'edtci'megu  wl'i'cikegeniwapwawa/'igadtc1'.  No- 
40  mAga/'megu  a'kl'citcagipyanidtc  a'mami'cate/'sinidtc  a'klwina'kA- 
plti'gawadtci  wlgl'yapyan111'.  Na”k  Aga/ma'eg  a”awadtci',  a'a'co'- 
wlwadtciku'  kegiml'cate/'siwenni'.  A'klwipiti'gawadtc  I'n  Aga'ma'eg 
anamo'nPtci'1'.  A'tetepwawa'i'gawadtc  anegi'kwi’se'tonidtci'.  A'kl- 
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began  beating  it.  Then  his  fellow-members  of  They  who  go  about 
singing  gatheied.  At  the  time  when  the  dead  began  to  be  led  to  be 
buried  they  themselves  (  They  who  go  about  singing)  beat  the  drum 
on  their  way  in  the  rear  and  sang  there  as  long  as  he  was  not  carefully 
buried.  As  soon  as  he  had  been  carefully  covered  with  earth  they 
ceased  singing.  In  a  way  it  was  as  if  they  came  to  say  farewell  (to  the 
dead).  That  is  why  they  did  that.  And  it  was  as  if  telling  the  one 
by  whom  they  had  been  blessed.  They  used  only  one  song  in  the 
same  spot.  Then  (the  one  blessed)  said  to  those  bereaved  by  the 
death,  Well,  I  shall  tell  you  why  we  do  this,  why  we  go  about 
singing  unconcernedly  this  day.  We  do  not  simply  go  about  singing 
joyous  songs  there;  these  are  the  wailing  songs  for  us  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  They  who  go  around  singing  and  for  this,  your  relative.  If 
you  are  grieved  and  think,  'why,  pray,  did  he  die,’  you  must  fast. 
If  you  weep  you  must  sing  those  (songs).  Then  you  will  know  why 
lie  died.” 

Then  one  woman,  whose  brother  was  the  dead,  fasted.  She  wept 
as  she  sang  those  songs: 

(Merely  syllables.) 


So  she  sang.  Sure  enough  she  soon  dreamed  why  he  died.  She 
was  told  by  one  (person).  "I  guess  that  must  be  real,”  that  woman 
thought.  That  woman  thought  mightily  of  Those  who  go  about 
singing.  Whenever  she  had  anything  she  gave  it  to  them  to  cook. 
"You  must  beat  the  drum,”  she  would  say  to  them.  It  is  said  that 
that  man  (the  one  blessed)  made  her  a  member  of  They  who  go 
about  singing,  as  she  was  in  too  good  faith  with  them  (?).  It  is  said 
that  she  never  was  absent,  even  if  she  were  greatly  impeded  by  any¬ 
thing;  whenever  she  heard  their  drum  she  went  thither,  it  is  said. 

Well,  when  they  soon  moved  again  (the  one  blessed)  accompanied 
them.  They  desired  meat  and  hides,  it  appears.  "Well,  at  this 
time  hides  are  usually  very  fine,”  they  said.  The  man  who  owned 
the  drum  went  with  them.  They  obtained  many  hides  and  departed. 
When  they  arrived  yonder  they  were  met  by  one.  "Very  many  are 
dead,  many  have  fled  across  the  river.  But  these  also  are  beginning 
to  die.  They  have  fits.  They  are  sick  (but)  for  a  very  short  time 
and  then  die,”  they  were  told.  As  soon  as  the  one  who  owned  the 
drum  arrived  yonder  he  began  to  cook.  He  was  helped  to  beat  the 
drum  very  quickly.  In  a  short  time  (the  members  of  his  society 
had  all  come,  each  and  every  one  being  attired  in  regalia,  and  they 
again  went  around  entering  the  wigwams.  They  also  went  across 
the  river,  wading  with  their  finery  on  them.  Then  they  went  about 
entering  (the  wigwams)  of  those  who  had  fled  across  the  river.  Then 
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'ca/wlwadtci  'ini'megu  na''k  a'p6ni'a'kwAmAtA/mowadtc1'.  O'ni 
na/'k  a'adtci'mo'adtc  uwTdtcikiwigA/mo'a' ‘ ' ,  “Na'i7,  mug  A'ce'noyane 
ki'wapyawipwA'megu  kago'1',  i'cikA'cki'agw  u'wiya’  A’penawe/n.e- 
'kate'.  Agwi'  mAni  ni'iiA  wiAnemikagiganeniwI'yanin1”'.  JNlV'ki 
5  kudtci'megu  anemipeAigwAno'kyatAmowagwani'megu  wi'Anemi'A'pI- 
'teagki'.  Ki'A'pa'nemupwAga'.  WiAnemime'to'saneni'witcig  aiya- 
ne'kawi'megu  ki'Anemi'inApItigA'netlp^V’  a/'inadtci<. 


Neguta/!megu'  cegk'kAnawe  a'tA'swipe'ponwa^c  a'ne/p5'idtci'. 
I'cega/'megu  a'wkto'kAg1"'. 

10  Agwiga/'  mAni  ke'kanetA'manin  i’cike'nugwan111'.  Anadtcimugi' 
ca/'ck1'. 
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they  circled  the  size  of  the  village,  heating  the  drum.  When  they 
were  finished,  then  they  again  ceased  being  sick.  Then  he  again  gave 
instructions  to  his  fellow-members  of  They  who  go  about  singing, 
“  Now,  (the  next  time)  when  I  am  not  here,  you  must  begin  to  form 
some  plan  of  your  own,  if  you  can  help  ( ?)  anyone  if  he  is  stricken 
with  disease.  For  I  shall  not  continue  to  exist  as  a  man  forever. 
As  long  as  you  continue  to  conduct  (this  ceremony)  uprightly,  so  long 
will  it  be  the  same.  You  must  depend  upon  it.  You  must  continue 
to  initiate  those  who  shall  continue  to  exist  as  mortals  in  the  future 
as  your  successors,”  he  said  to  them. 

When  he  was  about  fifty  years  old  (the  one  blessed)  died.  It  was 
because  he  permitted  it. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  is  so.  It  is  merely  what  has  been  told. 


LINGUISTIC  NOTES  ON  THE  INDIAN  TEXT. 

1 

Elaborate  linguistic  notes  on  the  Indian  text  contained  in  this 
paper  are  uncalled  for  since  a  grammatical  sketch  of  Fox  has  been 
published  in  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages  (Bull.  40, 
B.  A.  E.),  and  from  time  to  time  I  have  supplemented  this  in  easily 
accessible  periodicals  and  publications  of  the  Bureau.  See  also  this 
volume,  p.  282  et  seq.,  p.  345  et  seq.,  p.  493  et  seq.,  p.  538  et  seq. 
Moreover,  it  has  become  abundantly  clear  that  the  above-mentioned 
sketch  needs  a  thorough  overhauling  and  that  sooner  or  later  a  new 
and  (let  us  hope)  a  more  accurate  grammar  of  Fox  must  be  published. 
Nevertheless  the  following  notes  are  added  as  an  aid  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  Indian  text.  When  paragraph  numbers  are  given,  they 
refer  to  the  above-mentioned  sketch. 

§  21.  Double  instrumental  particles  are  very  uncommon ;  an  exam¬ 
ple  may  be  seen  in  a'wapikAkAnoneti,'egudtci'  (602.40). 

§  28.  At  572.12  there  is  an  anomalous  form  of  the  future  of  the 
independent  mode.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  purely  an  error  or 
whether  it  is  induced  by  the  particle  ma'1'. 

§  29.  The  following  remarks  apply  not  only  to  the  Indian  texts 
contained  in  this  volume  but  others  as  well:  (a)  when  a'-  or  wi'-  is 
not  used  and  there  is  no  “change”  the  conjunctive  syntactically  is 
equivalent  to  the  present  subjunctive;  (b)  when  a'-  or  wi'-  is  not 
used  and  there  is  “change”  a  “when”  clause  of  actual  or  immediate 
past  occurrence  is  meant  (pyaya-  appearing  for  pya-) ;  (c)  when  a 
negative  is  not  used  but  final  -ni  is  added,  a  “whenever”  clause  is 
the  meaning.  [This  note  is  a  slight  modification  of  rules  kindly 
furnished  by  Prof.  Leonard  Bloomfield.] 

§  30.  The  termination  -'kAni  (prohibitive)  is  used  with  the  force 
of  a  potential  at  582.21  and  a  few  other  times.  Similarly,  Kickapoo. 

§  32.  Note  the  peculiar  syntactical  use  of  the  future  conjunctive 
of  the  interrogative  mode  in  wf Apwi'etl'gwa'igi  (5S2.6)  why,  they 
may  wait  for  each  other.  A  rare  obviative  of  a  participial  of  the 
interrogative  mode  is  to  be  seen  in  wawiwiwA'na'in111'  (572.13)  whom¬ 
ever  you  may  marry.  Note  the  obviative  pi.  -nigwani  at  566.18. 

§  35.3.  It  may  be  noted  that  kAnagwA  (short  for  agwi  kAnagwA) 
is  construed  with  the  conjunctive  but  without  the  expected  addition 
of  -ni.  See  594.8,  600.22. 

§  35.4.  Present  subjunctive  with  a-,  having  the  force  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  mode,  instead  of  a-  and  the  past  subjunctive.  A  couple  of 
examples  are  to  be  found  at  604.15,  604.16. 

§  35.4.  Present  subjunctive  (without  a-  or  wi-)  construed  with 
keya'ApA,  instead  of  past  subjunctive  (with  a-  [?],  wi-).  An  example 
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is  to  be  found  at  604.17:  keya'ApAga' wlnA  ki'ci'a'kwAmAtA'minit6' 
now  it  is  a  fact  that  they  had  been  sick. 

§  41.  There  are  a  number  of  passive  formations  that  may  be  noted. 

(a)  -gu'si-  -gwAt-:  576.28,  576.31,  580.33. 

(b)  -gAniwi-:  606.5. 

(c)  Negative  of  conjunctive  mode  of  the  indefinite  passive.  That 
such  forms  should  occur,  of  course,  is  not  unexpected;  an  example  of 
the  second  person  singular  (-negini)  is  to  be  found  at  564.29. 

(d)  -InAinegi:  560.25. 

(e)  -Igiini:  606.24. 

(f)  -wedtci:  a'nemA,towedtci',  578.17  (showing  that  the  explanation 
given  by  me  formerly  [Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E.,  p.  71]  is  incorrect). 

(g)  Extremely  indefinite  passive;  -pi  in  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  independent  mode,  and  -gi  correspondingly  in  conjunctive 
mode.  Owing  to  the  extremely  few  forms  I  have  collected  of  this 
formation  (see  also  above,  p.  347),  the  exact  relation  of  this  series  to 
that  in  -api  remains  dubious;  in  some  cases  French  on  with  the  imper¬ 
sonal  construction  closely  approximates  the  meaning.  Examples  are 
to  be  found  at  560.20,  560.21,  560.22,  570.43,  572.3,  584.19.  men  a 
“whenever”  clause  is  used,  -ni  is  added  to  -gi  as  in  the  ordinary  con¬ 
junctive.  See  560.21.  Apparently  no  nominal  subject  or  agent  can 
be  used  with  this  construction. 

§  45.  The  indefinite  possessive  pronoun  u — -ninawi  (for  the  inani¬ 
mate  singular),  which  I  have  noted  above  (pp.  347,348),  occurs  a 
couple  of  times  in  the  Indian  text,  namely,  uwlyani'nawwi'  (554.22) 
and  uwiyani'nawi  (606.8). 

§  50.  The  novel  cardinal  number  ke'cagAne'siwe  nineteen,  is  to  be 
found  at  586.40. 

§  51.  The  novel  ordinal  a  co'nAmeg^'  the  first  time,  occurs  at  576.23. 

Modernization. — Throughout  the  Indian  text  a  number  of  verbal 
forms  with  x-  instead  of  ancient  wi'-  will  be  found. 

Anticipatory  sentences  involving  realization. — The  Indian  text  in  this 
volume  contains  a  number  of  anticipatory  sentences  involving  realiza¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately  the  forms  met  are  confined  to  the  third  person 
singular  and  plural.  These  are  -gwe  and  -wagwe,  respectively.  The 
obviative  is  -nigwe.  Obviously  the  wa  of  the  last  is  the  same  as 
in  -wate,  -wa  sa,  etc.  Examples  are:  pitigamigAtenigkwe'  before 
it  goes  in  (558.7),  mAgeginenigwe  before  they  are  grown  up  (570.17), 
metapane 'monig kwe '  before  they  were  completely  satisfied  in  their 
mind  (580.10-11) ,  wfisenigw(e)  before  he  ate  (604.25),  unUtcane'si- 
wagwe  before  they  had  children  (558.14).  An  isolated  transitive  form 
clearly  belongs  here,  namely,  ute'tapA'tAmugw(e)  before  he  saw  it 
sufficiently  to  recognize  it  (568.13). 

Conditional  sentences. — There  are  a  number  of  novel  constructions 
that  occur  in  the  Indian  text  contained  in  this  papei  that  aie  not 
treated  in  the  Algonquian  sketch  of  the  Handbook  of  American 
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Indian  Languages  (Bull.  40,  B.  A.  E.) ;  and  we  must  further  note  that 
in  some  cases  either  novel  constructions  must  be  assumed  or  that  the 
table  containing  the  pronominal  terminations  of  the  potential  sub¬ 
junctive  (§  30)  is  faulty.  On  a  couple  of  other  occasions  I  have 
pointed  out  that  this  table  needs  to  be  corrected  or  supplemented: 
see  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E.,  pp.  68,  69,  and  above,  pp.  284,  345,  346. 
Furthermore,  in  some  forms  the  potential  and  potential  subjunctive 
coincide.  For  the  purposes  of  discussion  it  will  be  assumed  that 
the  pronominal  forms  in  the  table  are  correct  and  that  the  syntactic 
points  are  the  novelties.  Paragraph  35  of  the  above-mentioned 
sketch  should  be  consulted. 

(a)  Condition  contrary  to  fact,  past  time:  present  subjunctive  [not 
past]  in  protasis,  and  potential  subjunctive  in  the  apodosis. 

Examples:  ni'cenwi  wi'nA  pe'mite  awi'tA2  ne'ckina'wa'i'sA'  (574.- 
31-32)  now  if  he  had  shot  at  me  twice,  he  would  not  have  angered 
me;  ki'ci'ne'ci's  In  A'ca/'A  pwawina'imA'kAta'wiyan11®'  (580.18-19) 
that  Sioux  would  have  killed  me  if  I  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
fasting;  wawananemenA'gawa'i  ....  nA'ku'nAman116'  (606.30)  I 
should  have  had  power  over  you  ....  if  I  had  accepted  it; 
pwawi'adtci/mo'Age  pe'ki'megu  pai'ya'kidtci  we'to'ka'A  nlya'wwi' 
(606.31-32)  if  I  had  not  told  him,  I  should  have  led  myself  in  a 
very  wrong  way. 

(b)  Condition  contrary  to  fact,  past  time:  present  subjunctive  [not 
past]  in  the  protasis,  and  potential  [not  potential  subjunctive]  in  the 
apodosis. 

Examples:  kl'ca/w!yAnne'  ....  awitani  ki'ci'citA'cikutAgP'to- 
kApA'  (564.11)  if  you  had  finished  ....  you  would  have  suffered; 
kago'  me^teno'  i’eikegye,'tenamiwAni/'toyagwe  pyanuta'wiyagwe 
menwawi 7 ' kago ' A '  (586.26-27)  you  would  have  done  rightly  only  if 
you  had  really  lost  something  and  had  come  to  me. 

(c)  Condition  contrary  to  fact,  past  time:  present  subjunctive  in 
protasis  [not  past  subjunctive],  and  wi-  with  the  past  subjunctive 
[not  potential  subjunctive]  in  the  apodosis. 

Example:  negu'ti  ne'sA'te  kwlye'n  Fni  wi'menwitcagA'mAgo^' 
(600.2-3)  if  you  had  killed  exactly  one,  we  should  have  eaten  him 
all  up  with  pleasure. 

(d)  Condition  contrary  to  fact,  indefinite  time:  present  subjunc¬ 
tive  in  the  protasis  (negative  agwi,  not  pwawi-),  conjunctive  in 
apodosis  (negative  agwi  and  -ni,  not  pwawi-) . 

Example:  a'gwi  mfd'tci  pigwa'ge  pemi'cF'saiyane  ke'tcipe'no- 
yanne',  a'gwi  nAgi/dtcinaninni'  (568.18-19)  if  I  run,  not  even  if 
there  is  a  forest,  if  I  go  at  full  speed,  do  I  halt  in  my  flight. 

(e)  Simple  condition,  indefinite  time,  permissive  potentiality: 
present  subjunctive  in  protasis,  and  potential  in  apodosis. 

Example:  i'cita/'ayagwe  ....  pyato''kagoA  (596.43)  if  you 
desire,  you  may  bring  it. 
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(f)  Simple  condition,  future  tense  in  both  clauses:  present  sub¬ 
junctive  with  wl-  in  the  protasis,  and  independent  future  in  apodosis. 

Example:  wi'nAta'we'site  ....  kl'ute'tenA'megu  (572.5,  6)  if  he 
shall  desire  it  ...  .  you  will  get  it  back. 

(g)  “Less  vivid  future”  condition  of  Greek  grammarians:  present 
subjunctive  in  the  protasis,  potential  subjunctive  in  the  apodosis. 

Example:  pehnwiyAne  awi'tA£  nAna/'ci  me/'cwi’kApA'  (564.27-28) 
if  you  should  shoot  at  me  you  would  never  hit  me.  Notice  that 
from  the  Fox  point  of  view  this  kind  of  a  conditional  sentence  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  condition  contrary  to  fact,  past  time, 
treated  under  (a) . 

Clauses  with  “as  soon  as”  and  the  future  perfect  of  the  independent 
mode. — There  are  a  few  sentences  in  the  Indian  text  contained  in 
this  volume  which  from  the  English  point  of  view  should  be  translated 
“as  soon  as”  with  the  future  perfect  indicative.  In  Fox  the  case  is 
naturally  different.  The  Fox  terminations  of  the  entire  series  is  not 
known,  though  it  is  likely  such  a  series  must  have  existed.  The  ter¬ 
mination  for  the  third  person  intransitive  animate  plural  is  -watani ; 
that  for  thou  .  .  .  him,  her,  them  (an.)  in  the  transitive  forms  is 
-Atani.  Clearly  these  forms  approach  the  present  subjunctive  in 
formation,  but  also  the  conjunctive  of  the  interrogative  mode.  An 
entirely  satisfactory  solution  can  not  be  given  on  the  basis  of  the 
forms  available.  Examples  will  be  found  at  576.44,  588.21,  588.23, 
588.28. 

The  word  a  kl’ce'si/gawadtci'  (604.32)  they  finished  cooking,  is  pecu¬ 
liar  though  the  formation  is  clear;  the  stem  is  ki'ci-  “completion;” 
-'s-  an  instrumental  particle  meaning  done  by  heat;  -iga-  is  naturally 
the  animate  auxiliary.  This  explanation,  though  no  doubt  correct, 
has  some  anomalies. 

A  pair  of  peculiar  compounds  are  ke'gi’kwawe  and  kegA'peno'*3 
(both  at  596.40),  meaning  “including  women”  and  “including 
children,”  respectively.  Obviously  kegi-  is  the  same  as  the  verbal 
stem  kegi-  “have  with  one.”  The  terminal  e  is  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  adverbs  and  is  attached  to  the  nominal  stems. 

The  word  a  uke'kyamigki'  (572.11)  “our  elders”  apparently  is 
anomalous  in  formation,  but  in  reality  it  is  not;  the  u  and  m  are  as 
in  ordinary  possessives;  i  is  the  animate  auxiliary;  a  gi  as  in  indefi¬ 
nite  third  persons  in  the  conjunctive. 

A  wholly  anomalous  third  person  inanimate  singular  with  poten¬ 
tial  or  probable  force  is  to  be  seen  in  i'cige'no'ApA  (608.22)  it  must 
be  so,  I  guess.  There  are  formations  in  Kickapoo  and  other  Al- 
gonquian  languages  which  are  evidently  related  to  this  type,  but 
the  form  is  too  isolated  at  present  to  be  definitely  solved. 

If  the  text  is  correct,  we  have  morphological  and  syntactical  pecu¬ 
liarities  at  580.23-24. 

A  breach  of  concordance  apparently  is  to  be  seen  at  606.42—43 
unless  one  plural  is  the  plural  of  majestatis. 
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The  following  is  a  practically  exhaustive  list  of  all  verbal  stems 
which  occur  in  the  preceding  texts.  As  a  matter  of  course  I  have 
included  what  must  be  regarded  as  verbal  stems  from  the  Fox  point 
of  view,  whether  or  not  they  are  from  the  English  standpoint.  A 
few  nominal  stems  are  included  for  convenience.  The  reader  should 
be  familiar  with  Fox  phonetic  shifts  before  attempting  to  use  this 
list  for  a  stem  is  ordinarily  only  given  in  its  original  form  so  far  as 
this  can  be  determined.* 1 

In  some  cases  the  material  contained  in  the  Indian  texts  of  this 
volume  is  not  sufficient  to  do  this.  In  such  cases  I  have  relied  on 
my  general  knowledge  of  Fox,  some  grammatical  notes  on  the  texts 
obtained  almost  exclusively  from  Harry  Lincoln  (see  pp.  27,  295, 

1  I  herewith  give  succinctly  (not  in  detail)  the  most  important  phonetic  shifts  which  are  not  in  the  gram¬ 
matical  sketch  of  Fox  contained  in  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages  (Bull.  40,  B.  A.  E.). 
Among  the  following  are  some  important  additions  to  those  given  by  me,  p.  72  of  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E.,  as  well 
as  some  modifications  of  those  rules:  the  initial  a  of  A'ckutdwi  “fire”  becomes  6  when  combined  with  the 
possessive  pronouns;  the  same  is  true  of  a  few  other  words:  in  the  case  of  A'ki  “earth,  land,”  when  the  pos¬ 
sessive  pronouns  are  used  forms  with  both  a  and  5  occur  but  with  a  slightly  different  meaning;  the  forms 
with  o  refer  to  a  bigger  plot  of  ground;  i  becomes  e  if  the  preceding  syllable  of  a  different  morphological  unit 
contains  e;  it  becomes  e  if  the  following  syllable  of  a  different  morphological  unit  contains  a;  it  becomes  e  if 
the  preceding  or  following  syllable  of  a  different  morphological  unit  contains  a;  it  becomes  e  when  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  the  instrumental  particles  -n-  “by  the  hand,”  -'ekaw-  -'dc-  “by  the  foot,”  -'at’- -'c- “with 
something  sharp,”  -'sw-  -'s-  “by  heat,”  even  when  they  are  conventional  in  meaning;  as  well  as  when  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  copula  -'si-;  i  becomes  l  when  accented  and  immediately  followed  by  y  or  w  as  well  as 
on  the  penult  when  followed  by  w ;  it  also  becomes  i  when  immediately  followed  by  the  instrumental  par¬ 
ticle  -'kaw-  -’It-;  it  seems  to  become  e  before  the  instrumental  particle  -'taw-  -'t-\ the  combination  -iwa-,  where 
the  a  is  not  in  the  same  unit  as  the  i,  and  where  the  w  and  a  are  in  the  same  unit,  becomes  -owd-;  the  combi¬ 
nation  -wi-  between  consonants  becomes  -u-  (6-  also)  under  the  conditions  whereby  i  normally  becomes  e; 

i  apparently  becomes  a  as  the  effect  of  vocalic  harmony  in  some  cases,  though  the  exact  conditions  can  not 
at  present  be  definitely  stated;  it  becomes  a  before  the  instrumental  particle  -'w-  it  also  becomes  a 
apparently  by  dissimilation  in  a  few  cases;  before  the  inanimate  copula  -a-,  -gi-  becomes  -gy-;  -pi-  -py-; -'si- 
'siy-,  while  -dtci-  loses  its  i;  e  becomes  u  before  -gw-  if  the  e  is  not  on  the  penult;  o  becomes  u  before 
an  immediately  following  -pw-,  -gw-,  -dlc<',  -td',  -U';  o  becomes  6  before  -wa  or  -'.4;  the  u  of  ugimawA 
“chief”  appears  as  5  when  possessive  pronouns  are  used;  before  -to-  of  the  possessives,  -w-  and  -y- 
disappear;  u  becomes  o  before  -m-  under  ill-defined  conditions;  -wa-  between  consonants  becomes  6  for 
the  most  part;  -ewV-  becomes  -V-;  -w-  after  consonants  and  immediately  followed  by  u  or  5  is  lost;  the 
numerals  ni'cwi  “two,”  ne'swi  “three,”  nyanAnwi  “five,”  and  tA'swi  “number”  in  iteratives  (that  is 
combined  with  -en-),  and  when  they  are  made  into  animate  intransitive  verbs;  moreover,  in  the  last 
case  tA'swi  appears  as  tA’ci\  the  combination  -ate-  becomes  -5-  before  an  immediately  following  n,  y,  w, 
dtc,  t  (in  final  syllables),  -a-  before  immediately  following  g  and  t  (normally),  terminally  -u';  in  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  stems  -a  a-  becomes  -a-;  similarly  -d  5-  becomes  - dyo -;  -a  a-  under  these  conditions  becomes  -a-; 
-a  e-  under  like  conditions  apparently  becomes  -e-;  -yA-  between  consonants  becomes  -yd-;  n  becomes  'c 
before  i,  which  is  a  new  morphological  unit;  under  like  conditions  t  and  s  become  dtc  and  'c,  respectively; 
the  combination  ny  when  not  in  the  same  unit  becomes  n;  nouns  lose  part  of  their  word-forming  elements 
before  the  suffixes  of  the  locative  (singular  and  plural) ,  and  vocative  plural;  this  applies  to  possessed  nouns 
as  well.  There  is  at  present  evidence  that  many  of  the  shifts  given  above  likewise  occur  in  several  Algon- 
quian  languages;  and  in  some  cases  are  undoubtedly  proto- Algonquian.  See  also  below,  pp.  617,  618. 
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378,  501),  though  also  from  Oliver  Lincoln  and  Thomas  Scott,  the  evi¬ 
dence  contained  in  the  Fox  text  previously  published  by  me  (Bulletin 
72  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology)  and  grammatical  notes  on 
them,  as  well  as  the  evidence  contained  in  Jones’  Fox  Texts,  and  the 
published  Cree,  Ojibwa,  and  Algonkin  material.  In  a  few  instances  I 
have  used  the  facts  shown  by  my  unpublished  Sauk,  Shawnee,  Cree, 
Ottawa,  Potawatomi,  etc.,  texts  and  grammatical  notes.  In  one  or 
two  cases  the  Kickapoo  tales  collected  by  William  Jones  and  trans¬ 
lated  with  comments  by  myself  (Vol.  ix,  Publications  of  the  American 
Ethnological  Society)  have  been  of  value,  but  the  rather  inadequate 
phonetics  have  prevented  me  from  using  them  systematically.  As 
a  whole,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  number  of  uncertain  stems  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  every  case  where  possible  a  few 
references  are  given  to  the  texts  by  page  and  line  to  further  facilitate 
its  study.  Where  no  such  references  are  given,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  such  stems  were  abstracted  from  the  grammatical  notes  on  them 
(vide  supra)  or  from  my  unpublished  Fox  texts. 

Stems  which  can  not  occur  in  initial  positions  are  given  with  a 
hyphen  before  and  after  them.  The  list  shows  how  much  more 
numerous  the  stems  which  occur  in  initial  positions  are  than  those 
which  can  not.  A  word  may  be  here  said  about  certain  stems  which 
are  given  with  an  alternate  terminal  a  a,  e.  g.,  nepa-,  nepa-.  This 
means  that  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  of  the  independent 
mode  end  in  -A',  that  a  is  used  in  all  persons  of  all  subordinate  modes, 
changing  to  ai  when  immediately  followed  by  such  suffixed  pronouns 
as  begin  with  y  (not  taking  into  account  cases  where  an  auxiliary  occurs 
between  the  stem  and  suffixed  pronoun),  that  a  is  used  in  the  first 
person  plural  exclusive  and  inclusive  as  well  as  second  person  plural — 
all  of  the  independent  mode;  but  that  a  is  used  in  the  third  person 
animate  and  inanimate  (where  this  occurs),  singular  and  plural,  of 
the  independent  mode.  Stems  given  with  terminal  a  change  this 
to  -e'  when  the  a  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word,  but  retain  the  a  other¬ 
wise  throughout  save  in  the  third  person  animate  singular  and 
plural  of  the  participial  mode,  in  which  cases  a  is  substituted  for  it; 
also  this  a  appears  as  a  before  g.  Broadly  speaking,  stems  with  a 
are  noninitial,  while  those  with  a  a  are  initial.  There  are,  however, 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  e.  g.,  klwa-,  return.  There  is  evidence 
to  show  that  this  dual  classification  is  not  confined  to  Fox  but  likewise 
occurs  in  a  number  of  Algonquian  languages  (for  example,  Shawnee 
and  Peoria). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  auxiliaries  and  copulas  are  given  with 
final  t  or  n,  but  variants  without  these  are  also  given.  L  p  to  the 
present  time  it  has  not  been  possible  to  formulate  laws  governing  this 
3599°— 25t - (40 
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usage.  I  therefore  give  the  rules  known  to  me,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  apply  in  the  vast  majority  of  eases,  even  if  not  absolutely 
exhaustive:  (1)  Final  t  of  -At-,  -gAt-,  -migAt-  is  retained  before  -ni-, 
-wi,  -'sa,  e  being  inserted  in  eases  where  consonantic  clusters  would 
ensue  which  are  foreign  to  Fox;  (2)  final  t  of  -At-,  -gAt-,  -migAt-  'is 
lost  before  -gi,  -ge,  -ge'e  and  negatives  in  -gini  (such  are  the  true 
forms),  and  these  then  are  converted  into  -'ki,  etc.;  (3)  -et-  appar¬ 
ently  behaves  the  same  in  retaining  final  t  under  the  conditions  given 
above,  but  also  before  -gi,  etc.,  e  being  inserted  to  prevent  the  com¬ 
bination  -tg- ;  (4)  the  final  n  of  -An-,  -gen-,  -'cin-,  -'sen-  is  retained 
terminally  (-e  being  added),  before  -y-  (which  then  disappears),  -wa, 
-wAgi  (which  then  appears  as  -ogi),  -wadtci  (o  inserted),  -wi,  -wAni 
(which  then  appears  as  -oni),  -gwiini  (u  inserted),  and  the  obscure 
-o'ApA;  naturally  all  these  combinations  can  not  occur  with  all  the 
stems  listed;  (5)  the  final  n  of  -An-,  -gen-,  -'cin-,  -'sen-  disappears 
in  case  the  stems  occur  before  -gA,  -gi,  -ge,  -ge'e  (and  the  g  in  all  cases 
is  retained,  in  sharp  contrast  with  rule  2),  -'sa  (in  contrast  with 
rule  1),  -tl-,  -ni-,  -n-,  -m-;  (6)  -An-  in  the  combination  wigAn-  retains 
the  n  before  the  negative  suffix  -gini,  e  being  inserted  to  prevent  the 
cluster  -ng-  which  is  foreign  to  Fox.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  same  or  similar  rules  obtain  in  several  other  Algonquian 
languages. 

Copulas  (auxiliaries)  can  not  be  used  indifferently  with  any  given 
verbal  stem,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  restricted  in  use.  I  have 
therefore  indicated  under  the  main  stem  what  copula  or  copulas 
goes  with  it  wTien  it  or  they  are  known.  Similarly,  it  is  important 
to  know  what  instrumental  particle  or  particles  are  used  with  any 
given  verbal  stem,  for  in  Fox  every  transitive,  middle,  or  passive 
verb  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  requires  an  instrumental  particle, 
whether  these  have  retained  their  original  meanings  or  have  become 
purely  conventional  in  use.  Accordingly,  where  possible  with  the 
present  means  at  my  disposal,  I  have  indicated  the  instrumental 
particle  or  particles  that  are  combined  with  verbal  stems.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  matter  of  convention 
as  to  which  particle(s)  go(es)  with  any  given  verbal  stem;  and  there 
is  good  evidence  to  show  that  phonetic  correspondents  to  the  same 
instrumental  particles  occur  in  many  other  Central  Algonquian  lan¬ 
guages,  and  that  in  these  other  languages  the  correspondents  are 
attached  to  the  same  verbal  stems.  So  that  this  list  should  be  of 
considerable  use  to  the  student  of  Algonquian  languages  in  general 
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and  not  only  to  those  of  Fox.2  Similarly,  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
know  what  postverbal  extensions  (see  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E.,  p.  74)  go 
with  any  given  verb  stem,  even  if  the  precise  use  and  significance 
of  them  is  not  yet  known.  These  extensions  run  in  sets:  -t-,  -dtci- ; 
"  t-,  -'tci-;  -n-,  -'ci-.  Apparently  these  extensions  are  elided  before 
secondary  stems  beginning  with  p  or 's;  in  such  cases  p  becomes  'p. 
It  may  be  noted  that  these  extensions  seem  only  to  occur  with  stems 
which  can  occur  in  the  initial  position.  Where  I  have  been  able, 
I  have  indicated  what  set  goes  with  each  verbal  stem.  In  so  far 
as  it  appears  that  phonetic  correspondents  to  these  occur  in  several 

2  For  convenience  I  give  hero  the  principal  Fox  instrumental  particles;  the  meanings  are  indicated 
when  the  particles  have  not  become  conventional  in  use: 


With  logical  animate  object. 

m  with  the  mouth 
m 
w 
'w 

'pw  with  the  teeth 
n  with  the  hand 
n 
n 

'cw  with  something  sharp 

’sw  by  heat 

'ckaw  with  the  foot 

'ekaw 

naw 

taw 

'taw 

'kaw 

gaw 


With  logical  inanimate  object 

'to 

t 

t 

t 

•pu 

n 

t 

to 

c 

's 

'ek 

'ck 

n 

t 

't 

'k 

'g 

't 

'to 


The  inanimate  instrumentals  to  and  'to  do  not  take  the  ordinary  transitive  construction  but  are  com¬ 
bined  with  the  simple  intransitive  pronouns.  There  is  a  clear  parallelism  between  kcpyatawipwA  you 
(pi.)  bring  to  me,  kepyStonepenA  you  (pi.)  bring  to  us,  nepyatagogi  they  bring  it  to  me,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  pyatowA  he,  she  brings  it,  pyatote  if  he,  she  brings  it;  etc.  [Not  to  obscure  the  issue  with  complex 
symbols,  the  above  words  have  all  been  given  with  full  sounding  terminal  vowels:  see  p.  44.]  It  may  be 
suggested  that  taw  'taw  may  be  rather  parallel  to  Amaw  (see  Michelson,  International  Journal  of  American 
Linguistics,  1 :301) .  N ow  this  last  is  a  clear  compound  of  Am  (which  occurs  so  frequently  as  the  inanimate 
objective  pronoun)  and  aw;  so  taw  and  'taw  are  probably  compounds  of  t  and 't  and  aw.  Yet  there  are 
some  cases  where  6  in  to  and  'to  is  not  strictly  comparable  in  use  to  aw  of  Amaw,  e.  g.,  ne  'tow  a  uwlyawi 
he  kills  himself  (literally,  he  kills  his  body) .  At  the  same  time  this  very  example  is  additional  proof  of  the 
compounded  character  of  'to.  For  the  stem  ne-  (kill)  takes  the  instrumental 's  with  animate  objects,  e.  g., 
ne'sSwA  he,  she  kills,  him,  her.  Now  the  instrumental  "s  (with  animate  objects)  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
replaced  by 't  (with  transitive  construction)  when  the  object(s)  is  (are)  inanimate,  thus,  ku'sflwA  he,  she 
fears  him,  her,  but  ku'tAmwA  he,  she  fears  it.  Similarly,  the  pair  n  t  tends  to  show  the  to  in  the  pair  n  to 
is  a  compound;  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience  they  are  given  as  to  and  'to. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  instrumentals  t 't  and  the  postverbal  exten¬ 
sions  t 't,  respectively  (on  these  latter,  see  p.  619) .  So  it  can  be  predicted  with  certainty  that  if  a  given  stem 
has  a  postverbal  extension,  if  it  has  a  t-like  instrumental  with  inanimate  object,  it  will  be  t,  not 't,  and 
vice  versa.  In  a  like  manner  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  instrumental  gaw  and  the  auxiliary  ga. 

Whether  the  instrumental  particles  'cw,  'sw,  'pw  should  be  given  rather  as  'cu,  'su,  'pu,  respectively, 
is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  with  absolute  certainty. 
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Algonquian  languages,  and  that  in  these  other  languages  they  occur 
united  with  precisely  the  same  corresponding  stems  and.  are  used  in 
an  analogous  manner,  it  is  felt  their  citation  will  be  of  value  not  only 
to  the  Fox  specialist  but  also  to  the  general  student  of  Algonquian 


languages. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  assign  the  meanings  given  the 
stems  on  account  of  their  weak,  almost  colorless  meanings  by  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  only  when  stems  are  combined  with  each  other  or 
instrumental  particles  and  according  to  the  context  of  the  sentence 
that  very  definite  senses  can  be  assigned  to  whole  combinations.  A 
few  homonyms  occur. 

A  few  stems  given  wrongly  by  me  previously  have  been  corrected. 

The  following  alphabet  order  has  been  adopted:  a,  a,  A,  k,  a,  e, 
i,  I,  o,  o,  u,  ai,  A',  e',  **,  u',  £,  ',  k,  'k,  g,  gk,  y,  *,  c,  *c,  tc,  'tc,  dtc,  t, 
't,  d,  s,  's,  n,  n,  p,  'p,  b,  m,  m,  w,  w.  For  a  tabular  view  of  the  phonetic 
elements  of  Fox  as  I  conceive  them,  see  page  44. 


-a'o-  drag  (-n-  -to-  instr.) ;  ride  (passive 
construction).1  398.19,  598.44. 

-a'o-  (-n-  instr.).  Exact  meaning  ? 

Combined  with  mya-,  make  sorrow¬ 
ful;  obtain  mercy  from.  510.37. 
-awa'i-  year.  408.16,  410.37-38,  442.1. 
aw  A-  carry,  carry  off,  take  (-n-  -to- 
instr.).  48.14,  48.21,  78.1,  122.5, 
314.8,  314.15,  314.21,  318.9-10, 

382.34,  392.31,  394.44,  396.2  (twice), 
398.39, 416.44, 418.21  (twice) ,  418.26, 

418.38, 466.13, 508.26,  534.23,  534.41, 
584.16,  592.28,  600.26. 
aw  a-  hand  (with  postverbal  -t-;  -n-  “by 
the  hand”  instr.);  combined  with 
-a'ku-  dedicate,  consecrate.2  390.11, 
400.24,  506.16,  510.12,  510.40,  524.41. 
awA-  warm  one’s  self  (middle  voice 
[-'so-];  initial  or  secondarjr  stem  ?). 
578.33. 


-awa-  be  related  to  (with  -m-  instr.). 

392.26. 

awi-  be  (not  the  copula);  behave;  with 
-'-  instr.  lend;  combined  with  sagi- 
menstruate  (idiomatically) ;  com¬ 
bined  with  wi-  “with,”  dwell  with, 
be  married  to  (-w-  instr.  when  tran¬ 
sitive,  but  absent  in  certain  forms). 

54.17,  56.16,  64.38,  78.38,  96.8, 

98.32,  114.21,  114.22,  252.40,  302.16, 

302.17,  310.37,  310.37-38,  312.16, 
320.3,  388.12,  388.13,  388.30,  404.31, 

414.27,  422.10,  440.28,  454.22,  456.18, 
506.29,  508.3,  510.8,  518.23,  552.25, 
554.9,  554.25  (twice),  572.9,  572.20, 
574.35,  602.4. 

awo-  curse,  imprecate  evil  upon. 
180.38. 

a- use  (with -w--t- instr.).  90.15,  90.16, 
398.20. 


1  This  list  was  revised  in  the  field.  I  express  my  thanks  to  Harry  Lincoln  and  George  Young  Bear  for 
their  assistance.  Where  stems  in  this  list  differ  from  those  in  the  texts  the  former  are  to  be  preferred. 
August,  1925. 

2  On  page  619  I  have  explained  that  the  postverbal  extensions  run  in  the  three  sets  -t-  -dtei-,  -'t-  -'tci-, 
-n-  -'ci-,  and  that  precise  rules  governing  their  usage  are  not  known.  However,  it  may  be  stated  that  -t- 
-'t-  -n-  do  not  occur  before  consonants  save  before  such  stems  as  reject  a  preceding  i:  see  -wSgi-,  -wawa- 
-wawagi-.  Before  vowels  both  sets  occur,  but  in  such  cases  -dtci-  -'tci-  -'ci-  lose  their  i  exactly  as  the  ter¬ 
minal  i  of  stems  normally  disappears  in  composition  before  vowels.  Such  rules  as  can  be  given  are:  -t- 
-'t-  -n-  occur  before  a,  a,  &,  e,  o;  -,dtci-  -'tci-  -'ci-  before  a,  i,  u.  This  suggests  that  -dtci-  -'tci-  -'ci-  really  stand 
for  earlier  -t — | — i-,  -'t — 1 — i-,  -n— (— i-  (which  would  be  in  conformity  with  phonetic  law:  see  p.  616).  See  also 
under  -wa-  and  -wagi-.  Note  especially  that  where  i  phonetically  shifts  to  e  (or  o)  t 't  n  occur;  in  short, 
we  start  with  -t-+-i-  -*t — 1 — i-  -n— | — i-,  and  these  combinations  alter  subsequently.  Before  the  instrumentals 
-'kaw-  -'k-  i  appears  as  I  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  final  i  of  verbal  stems.  It  may  be  added  that  the  above 
line  of  reasoning  applies  to  the  postverbal  extensions  in  several  other  Algonquian  languages.  Allied  to  this 
is  the  problem  as  to  whether  the  final  i  of  so  many  stems  may  not  be  really  a  morphological  element:  see  p. 
7C4  of  Bulletin  40  of  the  Bureau,  Parti.  If  we  assume  it  is,  it  would  nicely  account  for  such  doublets  as 
ne's-  ne'ci-;  we  should  then  start  out  with  such  forms  as  ne's-+-i-  which  would  then  subsequently  alter  in 
conformity  to  phonetic  law.  Unfortunately  a  residuum  exists  which  can  not  be  accounted  for  in  the 
manner  suggested. 


pi  pi 
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a-  imitate  (with  -naw-  -n-  instr.). 

382.6,  468.19. 

-a-  blow,  be  blown  (of  wind;  with  -'cin- 
-'sen-  and  their  derivatives) .  186.40, 

188.3,  188.4,  188.7,  1S8.8,  188.33, 
194.5,  562.15,  594.29. 

-a-  flee  (always  middle  voice).  58.40, 

62.15,  398.45,  574.33,  574.35,  594.5, 
608.35. 

-a-  boil;  with  -'sw-  -'s-  instr.;  -tit- 
copula;  stem  perhaps  na-.  248.8, 
248.9  (twice),  254.17,  254.25. 

-a-  an  inanimate  copula;  corresponds 
to  animate  -'si-.  64.8,  70.26,  74.20, 

82.16,  84.37,  118.40,  296.38,  300.12, 

302.39,  380.23,  386.27,  392.29,  408.29, 

412.34,  412.35,  484.31,  4S6.27,  508.22, 

528.27,  554.21,  562.15,  562.27  (twice), 

588.16,  594.2,  594.15. 

a-,  a-  go;  combined  with  wit-  (see  wl- 
with)  and  -m-  instr.,  accompany; 
with  inan.  copula  -migAt-.  48.8, 
48.12,  48.17,  50.1,  52.43,  54.30,  56.10, 
56.15,  56.19,  56.21,  60.10,  116.28, 
178.1,  296.30,  306.24,  310.16,  314.4, 
330.29,  384.28,  404.33,  448.36,  474.14, 
486.38,  522.5,  522.7,  568.16,  600.30, 
600.32. 

-a'kA-  (middle  voice,  -'so-  -ta-)  dry, 
burn.  268.19,  556.18,  582.13-14, 

596.7. 

-S'kA-  throw  at  (-'w-  instr.) ;  phonetic 
(?)  modification  of  a  stem  -a'ka- 
throw.  168.25,  428.39. 

'ka-  throw.  220.36,  268.34,  272.33. 
'ki-  land,  earth.  576.9,  600.31, 

600.34. 

-a'ko-  shut.  326.25. 

a'kowi-  rear  (of  space),  ago  (of  time). 

146.28,  258.14,  328.10,  330.40,  330.41, 
550.14,  554.26-27,  560.4,  570.23. 

a'ku-  plainly,  clearly;  stem  probably 
really  a'kwi-;  -'taw-  -'t-  instr.  72.30, 
72.31,  72.33,  72.34. 

-a'ku-  determine,  regulate  (-n-  -n- 
instr.);  combined  with  aw  a-  hand, 
dedicate,  consecrate.  74.18,  80.12, 
236.21,  244.14,  408.23-24,  464.9, 

510.19,  510.40,  524.41,  524.42. 

-a'ku-  paint;  derived  from  wa'ku-. 

224.3,  224.3-4. 

-a'ku-  meaning  ?  62.37. 

a'kw-  more,  most.  52.36. 


-a'kwa-  wood  (correctly  analyzed  ?). 
48.17. 

a'kwAmA-  be  sick;  in  Fox  a  transitive 
verb  with  inanimate  object;  -t- 
instr.  Evidently  a  compound  in 
origin:  see  -aiiia-,  and  cf.  Ojibwa 
a'ku-si-  be  sick.  46.11,  50.12,  70.24, 

316.39.  416.37,  506.7-8,  506.10, 

552.35-36,  564.1. 

a'kwAma-  watch  closely.  48.7. 

a'kwa-  be  angry.  58.35,  90.31,  320.18, 
556.42,  572.19. 

a'kwi-  dangerous;  often,  a  weapon. 
454.22. 

a'kwi-  exact  meaning  ?  used  in  combi¬ 
nation  ivith  co'cki-  straight.  234.12, 
234.26. 

-a'kwi-  hard  matter  at  rest;  often 
means  wood,  tree,  forest;  combined 
with  me't-  (see  me-),  bare  ground, 
nothing  at  all;  combined  with  this 
and  followed  by  nAtuna-  (see  nAtu-, 
-na-),  search  the  bare  ground  for 
food;  copulas  -'si-  -At-;  also  -a-; 
rarely  -'cka-  -'cka-  and  -dtcin-. 
318.31,  318.32,  318.39,  330.44,  556.17, 

576.39. 

a'kwipogw-  sour.  306.5. 

-aga-  fly;  a  rare,  sacrosanct  stem. 
466.12. 

-agi-  exact  meaning  ?  (with  -'-  -  'to-  in¬ 
str.)  used  in  combination  with  ketemi- 
piteous;  and  similarly  in  Sauk,  Kicka- 
poo,  Cree,  Montagnais,  Ojibwa,  and 
Algonkin,  and  hence  probably  also  in 
other  Central  Algonquian  languages, 
48.24,  56.25,  300.28,  300.32,  390.32, 

390.40. 

-ago-  be  related  to  (with  -m-  -t-  instr.) . 
94.11,  158.37,  184.29,  380.30,  396.20, 

510.29,  522.12,  536.22. 

-ago-  appraise  a  person’s  ways;  with 
menwi-  to  like  a  person’s  ways; 
with  mya-  to  dislike  a  person’s 
ways.  302.35-36,  328.25,  32S.37. 

agwA-  pile  (-n-  -to-  instrumentals; 
-'so-  -ta-  middle);  combined  with 
kiwi-,  be  stretched  out  (often  of  a 
dead  person) ;  with  -pi-,  sit  in  a 
clump,  rest.  46.40,  58.34,  58.37, 
86.4,  118.2,  304.16,  410.17,  436.4, 
460.1,  534.27,  536.14-15,  536.15, 
600.9. 
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agwikAnagwa'i-  become  nothing  (ani¬ 
mate)  ;  derived  from  agwikAnagwA 
and  the  auxiliary  -i-.  600.19-20. 

a'ci-  teach,  advise,  permit  (secondarily) 
(with  -m-  instr.) ;  get  a  person  to  be 
as  they  themselves  are  (-'-  instr.). 
270.18, 312.19,  312.21,  322.22,  412.30, 
416.9. 

a'ci'cimo-  have  a  stillborn  child  (with 
-'ka-  auxiliary’).  462.22,  488.32, 

490.3. 

a'citAmi-  in  turn,  in  return.  570.44. 

a'cowi-  cross  (of  space),  the  next  page 
(of  paper).  46.29,  180.19,  180.22, 
180.33, 196.26,  388.16,  514.15,  522.35, 

598.8. 

a'cka,  a'cka-  fall,  go  rapidly.  46.34, 

54.8,  70.12,  74.36,  114.43,  148.39- 
40,  406.9-10,  468.22,  476.15,  558.5, 
568.13,  56S.14. 

adtci-  tell,  tell  of  (with  -m-  instr.); 
middle  voice  when  intransitive; 
quasi-root  adtcimo-.  46.5,  4S.24, 

52.29,  60.33,  68.44,  300.5,  302.24, 
308.7,  314.31,  324.44,  390.36,  392.19, 
508.15,  512.8,  550.4,  558.20. 

adtci-  afresh,  anew;  with  -'-  -'to-  instr. 
The  evidence  of  Cree  and  Ojibwa 
shows  the  true  stem  is  a-  with  post¬ 
verbal  -t-  -dtci-.  At  present  I  have 
not  positive  evidence  from  Fox 
itself  to  prove  that  this  is  the  case. 
154.20,  236.12,  390.40,  430.22,  468.11, 
508.2,  560.21. 

adtci'kA-  lean  against  (-to-  instr.)  A 
compound  in  origin:  see  adtclpi- 
and  -'kA-  leave.  578.20,  578.37- 
38,  580.9. 

adtcipAnAgidtci-  all  sorts  of  ways. 
64.13-14,  304.44,  382.41-42. 

adteltwa-  speak  convincingly;  fossil¬ 
ized  compound:  see  -wa-.  90.26. 

adtclpi-  lean  against;  obviously  a  com¬ 
pound  in  origin:  see  adki'kA-  and 
-pi-,  sit.  230.4. 

at-  de  novo,  again  ?  If  so,  cf.  adtci- 
afresh,  anew.  474.39,  474.40, 

474.43. 

atawi-  anew,  afresh.  Perhaps  a  com¬ 
pound  in  origin:  see  adtci,  afresh, 
anew;  and  awi-;  yet  this  violates  the 
ordinary  Fox  rules  of  phonetic  com¬ 
binations.  208.32. 


atA'kya-  plant  (-'w'-  -'-  instr.);  com¬ 
bined  with  -'se-,  place  another 
foundation.  506.39. 
atAge-  power;  probably  for  atAgi-  4in 
accordance  with  phonetic  law. 

64.42,  154.37. 

atApi-  move  to  a  new  location;  per¬ 
haps  a  compound  in  origin:  see 
atawd-  etc.,  and  Api-.  146.22,  174.5, 

182.42,  184.1. 

-ate-  live  (-with  copula  -'si-).  46.11, 

52.1,  318.27,  380.31,  386.1,  550.12. 
ate'ci- exclusive.  564.16. 
ate's-  separately;  goes  with  ate'ci-. 

212.33. 

ato-  relate,  tell  of,  call  (with  -t-  instr. 
forinan.  object).  66.42,  74.17,  296.1, 
382.2,  512.15. 

atowa-,  atowa-  speak  a  (different)  lan¬ 
guage;  speak  to.  126.41,  312.33. 
a'te-  blame  (-n-  instr.).  448.34. 
-a'sAmi-  facing.  70.16,  72.22,  74.10, 
126.38. 

-a'se-  a  subsidiary  form  of  -a'sen-. 
408.6. 

-a'sen-  blow  (of  wdnd) ;  a  compound  in 
origin:  see  -a-  blow. 

-a 'si- climb.  118.40,476.1. 

-a'si-  sh,ine.  408.35,  416.25. 
a'siyana-  use  like  a  breechcloth;  de¬ 
rived  from  a'siyanni'  breechcloth. 
306.41. 

anawi-  sneak  upon  (-n-  -t-  instr.). 
382.13. 

anawi-  unable  (with  -m-  instr.,  fail  to 
coax;  with  -'to-  [inan.],  be  unable; 
with  copula  -'si-,  unable  to  obtain  it). 

46.33,  318.7,  406.14,  448.11. 
ana'kwa-  place  on  knitting  sticks. 

302.8. 

-ana'kwi'sA-  string  a  bow  (-'-  instr.). 

382.27. 

-anA'kw-  sky;  combined  with  negwi- 
cloudy  (-At-  copula) ;  the  evidence  of 
Ojibwa  show's  this  historically  is  an 
initial  stem  in  Fox,  but  I  have  not 
material  at  hand  to  actually  estab¬ 
lish  it  as  such.  62.29,  62.32,  380.27, 

392.43,  594.28. 

-anAgi-  cavity;  combined  with  -Igwa- 
eye.  134.2,  316.6,  474.28,  474.29. 
anAgi-  customary.  162.23  (?),  272.4, 

276.27. 
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-ane-  meaning  ?  328.42. 

-ane-  hole;  derived  from  wan(e)-. 

172.30. 

ane'ko-  in  order,  succession.  126.1, 

138.8. 

ane'ko- lengthen.  166.10. 
ane'kwi-  futurity,  succession;  related  to 
ane'ko-.  316.21. 

anem-  be  windy;  when  used  without  a 
preceding  initial  stem,  anemanem- 
(not  anem-)  alone  occurs;  with  inan. 
copula  -At-  and  its  derivative  -a-; 
probably  unrelated  to  -a-  blow. 
120.3,  122.1  (twice),  138.5,  186.39. 
anemi-  overpower  (-'-  instr.),  endanger; 
with  copula  -'si-  be  in  adversity,  be 
sicker  (secondary  meaning).  160.1, 

160.9,  328.40,  576.19,  598.41. 

anowii-  fail  to  obtain  permission;  prob¬ 
ably  a  fossilized  compound  of  anwi- 
and  -wa-.  414.36,  414.37. 

-anowa-  tail  (so  when  incorporated  in 
verbs).  58.27-28,  58.28,  60.11-12. 
ano-  be  unable  (-m-  instr.) .  Related  in 
some  way  to  anwi-  94.6,  142.21  (if 
-6-  -o-  contract  to  -6-) ,  148.32, 322.32. 
anwa-  disbelieve,  refuse  [secondarily] 
(with  -'taw-  -'t-  instr.).  56.8,  56.27, 

60.37,  280.16,  298.37,  400.37,  576.7. 
anwi-  fail,  be  unable  (-'kaw-  instr.); 

combined  with  -ane-  reproach,  dis¬ 
believe.  82.37, 126.4, 194.25,  322.44, 
604.5. 

-apA-  (with  -m-  -t-  instr.)  see,  look  at; 
derived  from  wapA-.  118.32, 118.39, 

190.37,  298.31,  316.5,  380.23,  508.5. 
-apA-  dawn;  derived  from  -wap  a-. 

330.42-43,  524.24. 

-ape'ki-  anything  hard,  of  stone,  metal; 

-At-  copula.  136.43,  204.37. 
ape-  come  back  to  life;  -'si-  copula; 
hence  the  stem  presumably  is  api-. 
400.2. 

ape'tawi-  half.  138.44-140.1,  210.19. 
api-  untie;  for  api'cku-  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  api'ckwi-,  see  Bull.  72, 
B.  A.  E.,p.  78.  156.13,518.3,518.4, 

518.15. 

api-  precise  meaning  ?  immediate  past 
time  and  motion  are  implied.  54.19, 
156.18,  170.18,  266.33. 

-api-  look,  see;  in  some  way  related  to 
-apA-,  etc.;  goes  with  wapi-.  46.27, 
46.28,  304.8,  316.7,  408.34. 


apiwlta-  make  up  a  party  ?  the  exact 
dillerence  in  the  meaning  between 
this  compound  and  wita-  (see  wi- 
with;  a-,  a-)  is  unknown  to  me. 
unless  to  express  past  time:  see 
api-.  602.20. 

aplta-  a  shortened  form  of  apiwlta-. 
602.18. 

-apo-  fluid;  combined  with  tAgwi-  and 
the  instrumental  -'kaw-,  mix  with 
soup.  236.33,  248.27,  532.26. 

-apo-  boil  (possibly  an  initial  stem; 

-'s- instr.).  156.35,  156.36,  158.9. 
apot-  upside  down;  with  -n-  -n-  instr., 
hold  upside  down.  194.19  (?), 

512.17. 

-apya-  extend;  with  -a-  copula;  with 
pemi-  flow  (of  water).  58.42,  66.34, 

144.26,  296.23,  400.15,  528.27. 
-apyagi-  piece,  division,  slice;  usually 

in  symbolic  language.  514.10  (twice), 

550.34. 

a'pA'wa-,  a'pA'wa-  dream.  48.14,  70.1, 

330.26,  404.10,  550.5. 

a'pe-  (with  -t-,  -dtci-)  forever,  always. 
148.1,  152.21,  296.23,  310.43,  384.2, 

390.35. 

a'pe'se'ka-  strangle  to  death.  156.34. 
a'pena-  take  vengeance  on.  94.1. 
a'penA-  not  take  care  of,  starve  (-to- 
instr.  for  inan.  obj.).  438.9,  440.32- 
33. 

-a'pena-  be  afflicted  with  disease  (no 
auxiliary) ;  obviously  related  to 
A'pena-  be  afflicted  with  a  disease 
(-'ka-  auxiliary) ;  Cree  has  an  exact 
phonetic  equivalent.  Correct  the 
previously  given  stem  to  -a'pena- 
and  A'pena-.  552.21. 
a'penawi-  alike;  related  to  a'pene  alike. 

230.9. 

-a'po- boil  (medicine).  318.12. 
amAnowi-  lustful;  exact  form  of  the 
posterior  portion  uncertain.  222.17, 
248.29. 

-ame'ka-,  -ame'kA-,  phonetic  transfor¬ 
mations  of  -arne'ki-.  410.16,  410.18, 
410.23,  608.4. 

ama-  know;  combined  with  -nagwi-  pay 
attention.  306.13. 

-arne'ki-  earth;  an  apparent  doublet  of 
-ame'kwi-:  see  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E., 
p.  74,  under  -arne'ki-.  204.43, 
254.42. 
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-ame'kwi-  earth;  solid  body,  and  so, 
sky.  144.16  (twice),  144.21,  380.24, 
392.42,  532.36,  532.39. 
ami-  contrive  to.  50.34,  304.36,  386.19, 
512.5,  552.33. 

Smi-  move  (camp).  56.13,  62.13, 

572.36. 

awA'si-  more.  62.42,  66.7,  296.3, 

308.9,  556.9. 

awawi-  a  little  bit.  262.35. 

-awe- promise  (-m-instr.).  190.40. 
a-  place,  own  (-'s-  -'t5-  instr.) ;  be 
placed  (inanimate  copula  -*ta-);  at 
times,  practically  a  copula.  60.22, 

60.26,  60.27,  78.23,  82.22,  314.9 
(twice),  318.41,  384.7,  388.25,  406.41, 

512.28,  554.26. 

-a-  eat,  bite  (with  -m-  -t-  instr.) ;  middle 
voice  when  intransitive.  88.39, 
88.41,  128.7  (twice),  202.37,  298.14, 
600.2. 

-a-  an  inanimate  copula  derived  from 
-At-.  56.38,  114.8,  316.25,  316.27, 

406.16,  466.33. 

-a-  an  inanimate  copula  derived  from 
-An-.  138.41,  140.30,  142.18,  298.15, 
330.44,  484.12. 

A'kA-  burn  (-'sw-  -'s-  instr.;  -'so-  -ta- 
middle) .  90.17,  204.40,  278.36, 

314.36,  556.20. 

A'ka-  watch;  apparently  only  occurs 
when  combined  with  wapA-.  62.8, 

314.28,  462.20. 

A'kawi-  pursue  (-'-  instr.).  576.20. 
-A'kAmigi-  land,  earth  (substantival); 
-At-  copula.  56.1,  392.34,  396.18, 

468.9,  474.10,  512.20. 

-A'kiwi-  “have  doings”  in  slang  sense. 

310.39,  314.28,  330.29,  416.2-3. 
A'kowa-  the  last.  532.3,  532.16. 
A'ko'ckanawa-  wrear  out  (of  clothing). 

64.26. 

A'ku-  as  far  as;  clearly  derived  from 
A'kwi-;  but  by  what  phonetic  process 
is  unknown  in  the  cases  cited  below. 
164.32,  164.33  (twice). 

-A'kya-  earth.  470.9,  514.12. 

A'kwawi-  fill.  62.39,  314.20. 

-A'kwa-  course  (of  sun) ;  with  nawi- 
noon;  combined  with  this  and  wadtci 
(see  u-),  idiomatically  south.  48.13, 
296.34,  382.17,  508.20,  550.4. 


A'kwi-  extend;  with  -'ck- instr.  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  one  wears  out  (clothing, 
etc.);  with  -'c-  instr.,  cut  off  as  far 
as.  46.26-27,  58.42,  66.34  (twic?), 
68.37,  140.1,  316.20,  384.27,  384.36, 

444.10,  506.38,  556.18. 

A'kwi-  exhaustion.  46.32. 

A'kwi-  (with  postverbal  -t — dtci-)  sur¬ 
face.  392.40,  400.27. 

A'kwiyadtci-  worse,  more  so.  414.11- 
12,  440.28. 

Agam-  the  other  side  of.  388.14-15. 

Agawa-  (with  -n-  -t-  instr.)  desire,  want. 

86.36,  310.34,  382.19-20,  560.35. 

Agawi-  barely.  52.3-4,  600.6. 

-AgA-  sing  (-mo-  middle) ;  derived  from 
nAgA-.  594.26,  608.23,  608.25. 

Age-  a  subsidiary  form  of  Agen-.  414.7. 

Agen-  disappear  (evidently  a  fossilized 
compound  with  -gen-  as  the  posterior 
member;  or  Agi-  compounded  with 
-en-. 

Agi-  disappear,  lose  (-'-  -'to-  instr.;  -'so- 
-ta-  middle).  48.28-29,  144.12, 

144.13,  474.37,  562.19. 

-Agi-  pay.  58.26,  58.27. 

Ago-hang  up  (-n-  -to- instr.;  -dtcin-and 
-ta-  auxiliaries  when  intransitive). 
66.39,  122.34,  124.1,  144.35,  314.37, 
392.9,  392.43. 

Agoni-  snowy;  in  origin  a  compound. 

550.29. 

Agu'si-  play  the  bowl  and  dice  game. 

Agwa-  motion  out  of  the  water. 

AgwAnA-  cover  (precise  meaning  ?  -'w- 
-'-  instr.) ;  a  compound  of  Agwi-,  but 
the  posterior  element  is  obscure: 
Cree  and  Ojibwa  have  exact  pho¬ 
netic  equivalents  of  the  compound. 
582.27,  600.12,  600.12-13. 

AgwApi-  fasten;  with  reduplication, 
AgwAgwApi-;  though  in  origin  surely 
a  compound  of  Agwi-  cover  and  -Api- 
tie.  578.19. 

Agwi-  cover  (-'-  instr.) ;  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  compound  AgwAnA-  (-'w- 
-'-  instr.)  is  not  clear,  though  both 
Cree  and  Ojibwa  have  exact  pho¬ 
netic  equivalents.  436.3,  444.18. 

Agwi-  be  in  water.  162.22. 

a'ca-  feed  (-m-  instr.;  -t-  when  a  dou¬ 
ble  object  construction  is  used). 
48.21,  296.34,  572.9. 
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A'cAt-  repay  (used  only  of  repaying 
the  goods  and  clothing  given  an 
adopted  person  at  the  time  of  an 
adoption-feast).  384.30. 

A'ce'kl-  adopt  instr.) ;  the  modern 
form  of  u'ce'kl-.  482.5. 

A’ceno-  disappear,  die  (euphimism),  be 
absent.  54.6,  60.39,  300.37. 

A'ci-  make,  get  one  in  the  habit  of 
(rarely  with  postverbal  -'tci-;  -'to- 
instr.  with  inanimate  objects) ;  build 
(with  auxiliary  -ga-) ;  build  for  some 
one  (-gaw-  instr.) ;  frighten  out  of  the 
brush  (of  animals;  -'kaw-  instr.). 
52.44,  296.5,  296.31,  410.40,  442.26, 

454.23. 

A'ci-  near,  against  (with  post  verbal  -t- 
-dtci-).  488.36,  488.39,  488.40. 

A'ci'ckiwi-  mud.  560.12,  562.11, 

564.20. 

A'cita'i  sufficiently?  414.9. 

A'citoni-  trade  (with  the  auxiliary  -ga-, 
but  in  this  case  the  whole  combina¬ 
tion  must  be  given  as  A'citoniga-, 
A'citoniga- [see  p.  617]);  trade  with 
(with  the  instr.  -gaw-).  58.24,  60.18, 
60.20-21. 

A'cka-  dry  up  (with  -'sa-,  -'sa-;  with 
copula  -'ta-  if  caused  by  action  of 
the  sun).  484.27-28. 

A'ck.A-  be  weary,  tired  (with  postverbal 
-dtci-) .  302.41,398.30. 

A'ckAdtci-  later  on;  -wi-  copula. 

580.15. 

A'ckepya-  drown.  58.18,  58.19, 144.17- 
18,  316.7. 

A'cki-  first,  fresh,  new.  46.9,  302.23, 
386.1,  452.3,  506.34. 

A'cki-  weary,  tired.  172.6-7,  222.29. 

A'cki-  worry  (combined  with  -ita-  and 
-ane-) ;  perhaps  same  as  A'cki-  weary, 
tired.  142.32  (twice). 

A'ckipAgi-  green.  54.36,  380.26,  392.43, 

399.23. 

A'ckwa-  last,  final;  with  -a-  for  copula. 
90.22. 

-A'ckwa-  belong  to  a  society  (not  in 
common  use).  514.25, 514.26, 516.14. 

A'ckwi-  save  (-'-  instr.  for  logical  ani¬ 
mate  objects;  -n-  in  double-object 
constructions).  56.18,  62.21,  80.14, 
86.31. 


A'ckwi-  stay,  remain.  56.13,  56.14, 
•  86.31. 

A'tci-  plant  (with  -ga-  auxiliary). 

402.37,  484.36,  558.23. 

Adtci'kwi-  become  pregnant.  46.7, 
316.12. 

-Adtciga-,  -Adtciga-  flow,  leak.  306.43. 
A'tci-  against.  436.26,  436.27. 

-At-  an  inanimate  copula;  corresponds 
to  -'si-,  an  animate  copula.  54.21, 
58.2,  62.29,  82.14,  316.15,  526.36, 
528.1. 

Ata-  (perhaps  Ataw-)  round  about. 
330.32. 

Ata-  trade  with  (-m-  instr.) ;  “to  trade” 
is  Atawa-,  with  -wa-  nearly  as  in 
ml'ciwa-  make  a  giving;  Cree  has 
phonetic  equivalents  of  both  of  these. 

604.16. 

Ata'kwapi-  have  fits  (middle  voice). 
608.36. 

Ata'p-  pick  up,  select  (secondarily;  -n- 
-n-  instr.;  probably  Ata'pi-  is  the 
original  form  of  the  stem,  though  this 
has-  not  been  shown  conclusively). 
118.21,  118.27,  318.1,  414.7,  508.26, 

558.16,  592.20. 

Atawa-  trade;  a  compound  in  origin; 
see  Ata-.  60.20. 

-AtA-  strike  down  (-'w-  instr.);  com¬ 
bined  with  kl'cki-,  whip.  90.33, 
296.26,  382.12,  510.9,  576.25. 
-AtA'ugu-  carry  a  load  on  the  back. 

170.17. 

AtAina-,  AtAma-  smoke.  80.13,  86.7, 

208.18,  386.11. 

Atenawi-  less.  68.25,  88.8,  206.  25-26. 
-Ato-  ask,  summon  (-m-  instr.)'.  458.10- 
11,  458.11. 

-Atu-  seek  (combined  with  -na-);  de¬ 
rived  from  nAtu-  (combined  with 
-na-).  600.23. 

A'tawa-  be  on  one’s  back.  382.28. 
A'sami-  too  much;  with  instrumentals 
-'-  -'to-,  -'kaw-  -'k-,  -'sw-  -'s-.  54.21, 

78.34,  334.21,  424.13,  608.26. 

A'sawi-  yellow;  in  combination  with 
-agi-  hide  and  the  instrumental  -'sw- 
tan;  literally,  make  hides  yellow. 
456.5  (twice). 

A'sa-  tan  (with  auxiliary  -'ka-).  456.5, 

456.11. 
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A'semi- help  (-'-instr.).  92.36,  118.16, 

298.1. 

A'sipi-  all,  in  a  cluster,  from  all  sides. 

50.9,  166.43,  204.5,  566.6,  566.8, 
578.7. 

An-  cut  a  pattern;  -'c-  instr.  302.5. 
An-  rot,  decay;  -et-  copula.  90.41, 

114.39. 

An-  meaning?  Combined  with  -apo- 
boil.  156.35,  158.9. 

-An-  an  inanimate  copula.  138.37, 
330.44. 

Ana'o-  fill  (of  a  drum);  -n-  -to-  instr. 

74.27-28,  78.13,  96.15,  124.3. 

-Anawi-  go  hunting.  166.6. 

Ana-  wrestle.  48.40,  48.41,  142.29. 
-Anamo-  breathe;  Cree  establishes  the 
stem.  156.43. 

Ana'kA- spread; -'w- (?)  -'-instr.  144.23, 
316.42. 

Anagwi-  evening.  52.8,  130.15-16, 

304.12. 

Ana'po-  boil;  probable  mishearing  for 
Anapo-:  see  An-  and  -apo-  [boil]. 
318.11-12. 

-aha-  meaning  ?:  see  AgwAnA-.  582.27, 

600.12,  600.12-13. 

-AnA'ki-  precise  meaning  ?  high?  com¬ 
bined  with  A'kwi-  means  “end”  (of 
a  tail,  stick,  tree) ;  with  the  inanimate 
copula  -At-.  464.19,  466.33,  554.5, 

576.40. 

AnAgwi-  fat.  196.41. 

AnA'tAgi-  make  string,  rope,  by  twist¬ 
ing.  306.2. 

-AnA'sita'i-  sole  of  foot;  a  rhetorical 
form  of  -AnA'sita-.  398.26. 
-AnA'sit-a-  sole  of  foot;  as  shown  by 
other  Algonquian  languages  this  is  a 
fossilized  compound;  for  Fox,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  given  as  a  unit. 
224.5,  224.6,  242.2,  256.38. 

An  a 'pi-  clothe  in  finery.  170.29-30, 
170.30. 

-Ana-  meaning  ?.  278.42. 

Ane-  be  fond  of,  associate  with,  be 
acquainted  with;  -'kaw-  instr. 

168.9,  168.19,  172.1,  310.29,  408.12. 
Ane'kadtci-  associate  with  (-'-  instr.); 

obviously  a  compound  in  origin: 
see  Ane-;  the  posterior  portion  is  at 
present  obscure.  50.8. 

Ane'kl'i-  few,  little.  52.7,  52.12,  302.9, 
386.33. 


Ane'ckanedtci-  fill  a  pipe.  246.11-12. 

Anenwl-  swim,  bathe.  62.37,  84.3,2-3 
296.22,  296.23,  436.42. 

Anepyii-  draw,  write  (with  the  auxili¬ 
ary  -iga-;  -'-  instr.  for  inan.  object); 
write  to  (as  if  from  Anepya'i-;  -gaw- 
instr.);  obviously  a  compound  in 
origin:  see  -pya-;  the  prior  member 
of  the  compound  is  not  clear.  482.1, 

514.28,  520.5,  522.35. 

Aneme-  say  farewell  (-'kaw-  instr.). 
466.26. 

Aneme'kwi-  upside  down.  58.37. 

Anemi-  continue;  not  combined  with 
instrumental  particles  so  far  as  is 
known.  48.23,  48.24,  52.15,  298.1, 
380.24,  380.26,  506.17,  550.15. 

Ani-  win  (-'-  -'to-  instr.).  384.19, 
384.20,  384.21,  384.22. 

Aniwawi-  nevertheless.  198.22. 

Aniwi-  surpass,  excel;  -'kaw-  -'k-  instr. 
88.1,  138.33,  140.8,  240.5,  330.30. 

Ano-  lie,  tell  a  falsehood.  192.17. 

-Anowa-  cheeks.  116.13. 

-Ano-  hard  substance,  stone,  metal. 
198.33  (twice),  204.41. 

Ano'ka-  order,  employ,  send  on  an 
errand  (-n-  instr.).  50.22,  52.26, 

300.28,  408.17,  518.22,  554.41. 

-Ano'kya-  do,  perform;  almost  invari¬ 
ably  a  non-initial  stem;  very  rarely, 
apparently,  an  initial  stem.  134.27, 
134.34,  164.5,  240.28,  406.22,  454.31. 

Anwa-  willing  (with  postverbal  -t- 
-dtci-).  68.35,  184.15,  298.9,  594.9. 

Anwawa-  a  fossilized  compound  of 
-wawa-;  cause  to  resound;  beat  (of 
a  drum  -'w-  -'-  instr.);  blow  (of  a 
flute  -'t-  instr.) ;  combined  with 
-'se-,  shake,  make  resound  (of 
rattles);  with  auxiliary  -iga-  when 
intransitive.  72.32,  90.21,  96.16, 

102.13,  468.2,  520.15,  582.28, 

584.18-19,  588.27. 

-Anwi-  meaning  ?  mouth?  132.12. 

Apa'se-  be  sunshine  (with  the  copula 
-ta-;  hence  the  probable  original 
form  of  the  stem  is  Apa'si-).  568.11. 

ApAiiiini-  laugh.  170.34,  170.36,  184.- 
26,  308.6,  436.26;  the  following  ap¬ 
parent  irregular  cases  are  due  to 
haplology :  166.20,  214.23,  214.25. 

Api-  sit,  be  (not  the  copula),  stay,  set 
(of  sun) ;  with  -'sw-  instr.,  be  warm; 
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combined  with  kegi-,  grant  gifts 
(virtually).  46.26,  48.19,  56.4,  58.23 
(twice),  314.5-6,  314.6,  382.39,  398.22, 
478.39,  604.32. 

-Api-  tie  (-n-  -to-  instr.).  48.15, 
118.41,  122.13,  168.34,  300.5. 

-Apaiya-  upper  leg.  318.38. 

Apwa-  broil,  roast.  142.19. 

Apwi-  wait  for  (-'-  -'to-  instr.).  14S.28, 

148.31,  446.8. 

-A'penA-  to  use  for  a  purpose  (-to- 
instr.).  582.36. 

A'pena-  be  afflicted  with  disease.  Cor¬ 
rect  previously  given  stem  to  A'penii- 
and  -a'pena-.  592.27,  592.39,  592.40, 
594.5,  594.6,  596.45. 

-A'pena-  make  hungry,  starve  (-'to- 
with  the  reflexive  pronoun  as  ob¬ 
ject).  76.15,  84.20,592.30. 

A'pi-  prosperous,  with  good  cheer;  the 
last  reference  is  important.  380.31, 
396.27,  426.23,  466.25. 

A'pi-  upon;  combined  with  -ane-  de¬ 
pend  upon.  64.37,  138.24,  144.23, 

318.32,  470.17. 

A'pi-  extent,  duration  (with  post¬ 
verbal  -'t-  -'tci-  ;  -a-  copula).  48.16, 
50.9,  66.37  (twice),  304.25,  402.34, 
510.17,  550.35. 

Am-  eat  (-w-  instr.;  animate  objects 

"  only).  196.29,  198.12  (twice),  422.5 
(twice) . 

-Am a-  have  pain;  in  Fox  a  transitive 
verb  with  -t-  instr.;  see  also 
a'kwAniA-.  198.13,  318.1,  318.2, 

318.3,  318.25,  318.26. 

Aina-  go  away  in  fear.  588.33. 

-a-  go;  apparently  only  occurs  in  the 
compound  widtca-  which  means, 
go  and  stay  with;  see  wl-  with. 
This  stem  is  not  the  same  as  a-, 
a-  which  has  the  same  meaning; 
-wa-  as  in  ml'ciwa-,  etc.  58.24, 

588.3,  598.35. 

-a-  meaning  ?  the  following  y  is  a 
glide  before  a.  48.18. 

-a'kya-  earth.  394.6. 

a 'kwa- upright  (of  posture).  204.10. 

-agi-  hide  (nominal);  final  i  of  the 
stem  is  not  converted  to  e  before  the 
instrumental  -'sw-.  456.5  (twice). 

a'ckAmi-  increasingly.  88.44,  134.40, 
148.44,  318.2. 


-at(e)-  be  absent.  54.32, 168.21, 174.33. 
-ane-  know,  mental  operation  (-m- 
-t-  instr.) .  46.2,  46.13,  52.36, 

52.36-37,  296.2,  386.5-6,  506.17. 
iinigi-  funny;  combined  with  -ane-, 
laugh  at;  combined  with  Igwa-, 
smile.  60.20,  62.26,  166.18,  310.23. 
-ano-  play  with  (combined  with  wldtc- 
[see  wl-  with]  and  -m-  -t-  instru¬ 
mentals);  colloquially  -anA-.  50.3, 
50.4  (twice),  296.5-6,  296.37,  296.39, 

298.10,  384.9,  572.14. 

-awl-  do,  complete  plans.  80.36,  144.22, 
296.13,  314.17,  386.18. 

-e-  an  inanimate  copula  derived  from 
-et-.  64.32,  490.7,  552.7. 

-e-  an  inanimate  copula  derived  from 
-en-.  120.4,  138.4,  490.16,  592.44. 
-e'ka-,  -e'ka-  make  tracks;  combined 
with  pemi-  (q.  v.),  walk  along. 

122.16,  156.9,  302.35,  382.21-22, 

574.16. 

-e'kuno-  eat;  possibly  the  stem  is  -e'ku-. 

130.7. 

-ega-,  -ega-  dance.  88.24  (twice) ,  88.25, 
220.30,  224.5,  382.6,  526.1,  576.41. 
-e'ci-  meaning  ?  impel  to  a  course  of 
action  ?  with  -'w-  instr.  308.39, 
322.18,  322.36. 

-et-  an  inanimate  copula  corresponding 
to  the  animate  -'si-.  54.11,  56.27, 

68.14,  86.2,  90.41,  302.25,  550.19. 

-en-  an  inanimate  auxiliary,  used  in 

iterative  numerals  especially.  46.10, 
46.31,  58.27,  70.8,  74.36,  120.7, 

158.14,  304.5. 

-e'po-  snow  (verb);  perhaps  true  stem 
-'po-;  clearly  derived  from  me'pS- 
snow.  408.8. 

i-  say,  say  to;  when  transitive  uses  -n- 
-t-  instr.  (a  few  forms  lack  this) ;  a 
few  intransitive  forms  are  replaced 
by  a  stem  si-.  48.11,  50.32,  50.36, 
52.19,  52.27,  52.41,  56.12,  58.26, 
70.34,  74.43,  84.31,  116.21,  118.11, 
122.22,  296.15,  296.34,  298.3,  298.15, 

312.7,  314.32,  380.6,  380.14,  404.21, 
512.38,  560.27,  560.29. 

i-  thither;  though  i'ci-  thither  and  in- 
thither,  strictly  are  i-  with  post¬ 
verbal  -'ci-  -n-,  for  convenience,  ref¬ 
erences  to  these  are  given  separately. 

56.10,  116.28,  566.7. 
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i-  thus.  It  is  probable  that  i’ci-  thus, 
and  in-  thus,  both  are  really  nothing 
but  i-  with  postverbal  -'ci-  and  -n-; 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  i'ci- 
occasionally  has  joostverbal  -'tci-; 
for  convenience  i'ci-  and  in-  are 
listed  separately.  116.16,  426.40. 

-i-  an  animate  auxiliary.  48.30,  48.31, 
48.33,  56.33,  60.5,  62.23,  300.26, 

304.17,  312.1,  380.18,  382.20,  384.5. 
i'keto-  say;  a  Sauk  stem  occasionally 

used  by  Foxes.  380.18,  380.22, 
382.32,  506.14. 

-iga-  an  animate  auxiliarju  60.19, 

90.21,  104.41  (twice),  106.8,  108.24, 

124.7,  142.20,  254.17,  258.2,  298.27, 

302.41,  382.12,  452.33,  458.14,  588.28. 
i'cawi-  do,  happen  to.  Perhaps  a  com¬ 
pound  of  i'ci-  thus,  and  awi-.  46.1, 

46.35,  56.15,  60.38,  62.15,  66.9, 

76.17,  296.1,  304.2  (twice),  316.22, 

382.18,  506.1,  508.26,  512.30. 
i'cawA'se-  take  away  from  (-'k-  instr.). 

480.1. 

i'ci-  thither;  true  stem  i-  which  see  and 
in-,  thither;  given  separately  for  con¬ 
venience.  46.29,  54.9,  58.42,  60.4, 
68.16,  312.29,  388.17,  508.18,  562.1. 
i'ci-  thus;  see  i-  thus,  and  in-  thus; 
occasionally  has  postverbal  -'tci- 
with  the  auxiliaries  -ga-  or  -iga-; 
combined  with  -gen-,  it  is  so,  it  is  a 
rule;  combined  with  -m-  instr.,  speak 
thus  to.  46.10,  46.10-11,  46.30,  56.6 
(twice),  58.5,  114.11  (twice),  296.9, 

380.2,  384.5,  388.27,  390.29,  394.35, 
394.35-36,  506.22,  550.1. 

i'ci'su-  cough;  in  Fox  a  transitive  verb 
with  -t-  instr.  156.33. 
i'ciwape'si-  to  act  in  such  a  manner 
(?  a  fossilized  compound  of  i'ci-  thus; 
the  meaning  assigned  is  given  on  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  afforded  by 
Ojibwa  and  Algonkin).  574.33. 
i'ci-  clothe  (with  -'to-  instr.).  302.4. 
it-  happened  to  a  person  (intransitive)  ; 
see  also  ito-.  156.42,  416.34,  416.35, 

416.42. 

-ita-  feel  (mentally) ;  with  -'a-  auxiliary. 

46.22,  46.23,  50.14,  56.29,  11S.43, 

180.35,  260.12,  298.18,  386.32,  508.27, 

554.19, 

-ita'A-  overpower  (-in-  instr.).  386.19, 

386.20,  472.29,  472.31-32. 


ito-  happen  to;  related  to  it-;  with 
copula  -migAt-,  ceremonial,  not  in 
common  use.  392.29,  396.22,  296.44, 
476.33. 

-i'so-  be  named;  combined  with  i'fci- 
thus,  be  so  named,  belong  to  such  a 
gens.  382.9,  382.35,  398.15,  420.23- 
24,  514.37,  514.38,  516.1,  516.3, 
516.14,  516.17,  550.1. 
in-  thither,  toward;  see  i-  thither; 
also  i'ci-  thither.  56.9,  74.36,  316.8, 
534.6,  552.2. 

in-  thus;  see  i-  thus,  also  i'ci-  thus; 
with  instr.  -'kaw-  (?)  -'k-  [a  gener¬ 
alized  meaning];  with  instr.  -'taw- 
-'t-,  hear  in  such  a  manner;  with 
instr.  -'sw-  -'s-,  cook  thus;  with 
instr.  -n— n-  give.  48.14,  52.7,  54.22, 
58.26,  58.27,  60.37,  62.16,  64.25, 

68.21,  124.36,  126.36,  166.33,  198.8, 

298.18,  304.18,  314.31,  330.18,  380.33, 
550.5. 

ina'klwi-  hold  festivities  (-'to-  instr.); 

a  compound  in  origin.  580.3. 
ina'sAmi-  facing;  a  fossilized  compound. 

406.8,  410.20,  534.30,  534.37. 
inegi'kwi-  such  a  size;  a  compound  of 

in-  thus;  with  copula  -a-;  apparently 
not  with  -'si-.  80.42, 82.2, 124.18-19, 

134.8,  156.25,  180.31,  180.32,  470.6, 

470.9,  470.10,  556.17,  584.9,  584.15. 

inegin-  such  a  size;  a  compound  in 

origin:  see  in-  thus,  and  -gin-  size; 
Ojibwa  and  Cree  have  exact  equiva¬ 
lents.  560.11-12. 

inowa-  tell,  say,  boast  (in  origin  a  com¬ 
pound  of  ini-  and  -wa-:  see  in-  thus, 
and  -wa-  sound;  also  Bull.  72, 
B.  A.  E.  p.  74,  footnote  3;  also  the 
footnote  under  aw  a-  hand,  supra). 
510.28,  526.39. 

i'pi-  tie;  cf.  -Api-  ?  -n-  instr.  with  an. 

obj.  118.41,  160.33,  534.32. 

Ig-  dwell;  a  virtual  stem  is  formed  by 
combining  the  possessive  u-  and 
the  animate  auxilary  -i-  with  this, 
thus,  uwigi-.  50.1-2,  58.11,  62.2-3, 
62.3,  72.4,  410.2,  574.5. 

-Igwa-  eye  (nominal)  [very  rarely 
-Igwa-;  under  what  conditions  not 
determined];  face,  head  (secondarily); 
sometimes  combined  with  an  ob¬ 
scure  preceding  n.  162.23,  174.2-3, 

380.35,  382.14,  382.15,  388.2,  398.1, 
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438.1,  444.18,  474.28,  474.29,  512.10, 
514.11,  550.1,  552.20,  556.20,  600.39. 
-Ita-  go  with;  only  an  apparent  stem- 
compound  of  I-t-a-;  -I-  bears  the 
same  relation  to  wl-  with,  as  -apA-  to 
wap  a-;  see  wl-  and  a-,  a-.  312.45. 

-I'ta-  do,  perform,  hold  a  performance. 
168.30,  170.40,  170.41,  186.14,  298.8 
(twice),  308.10,  532.18. 

-I'ta-,  -I'ta-  dress,  clothe,  prepare;  -'- 
instr.;  with  nAna'i-,  get  ready,  dress 
up.  172.24,  212.5,  256.38,  382.42, 

424.34,  426.3,  426.13,  588.1,  598.6. 
Inagwadtci-  cultivate  crops.  604.14. 
-Inwiva-  umbilical  cord.  318.33,  318.35. 
Iw-  wife;  combined  with  possessive  u- 

and  the  animate  auxiliary  -i-  (uwlwi-) 
forms  a  pseudoverbal  stem,  “take  a 
wife  unto  one’s  self,”  “marry”  (of  a 
man  only).  48.10,  314.33,  320.12, 
436.8,  506.4,  506.5. 

-o-  discuss;  combined  with  na'i-,  and 
in  middle  voice,  say.  80.10,  88.27, 

464.21,  464.22,  468.35. 

-owe-  meaning  ?  combined  with  mya- 
and  -'si-  be  poorly  (of  health). 
330.17. 

-6-  carry  on  the  back  (-m-  -t-  instr.); 
idiomatically  the  passive  means,  ride 
horseback;  derived  from  no-.  46.12, 

48.23,  122.5,  300.4,  562.35,  564.38. 
-5-  plan  (-t-  instr.;  -ata-  passive). 

210.34,  232.23,  270.42,  272.1. 

-ota-  crawd;  combined  with  my  a-,  men¬ 
struate;  combined  with  kl-,  serpent: 
but  in  this  case  -ota-  behaves  as  an 
a  a  stem  (see  p.  617).  48.37,  118.40, 

140.5,  140.11,  154.12,  160.29,  228.5, 
306.42,  314.34,  382.13,  486.5,  488.33, 

490.5,  570.7. 

-o'penA-  get,  get  the  better  of,  obtain 
possession  of  (-n-  instr.  with  animate 
object;  no  information  available 
when  the  object  is  inanimate);  re¬ 
lated  to  na'penA-  (same  meaning)  in 
some  way.  560.23. 
u-  from,  whence  (with  postverbal  -t- 
-dtci-;  -n-  -n-  instr.;  rarely  -'-) ;  attack 
from  (-'taw-  instr.).  46.19,  48.25, 
60.26,  60.40,  62.11,  62.19,  62.31, 
92.43,  94.2,  130.6,  138.4,  296.16, 
298.29,300.27,  306.27,  382.16,  384.5, 
386.13,  394.12,  394.13,  508.13,  508.18, 


•  508.43,  508.44,  510.44,  524.42, 550.16, 

552.19,  562.1. 

-u-  meaning  ?  combined  with  kA'cki-, 
obtain  permission.  468.30. 
u'ce'kl-  adopt  (-'-  instr.);  the  old  form 
of  A'ce'kl-.  320.28,  332.22,  384.29, 

384.35,  396.11,  396.15,  410.33  (twice), 
u'ce'kl-  wear  (of  clothing);  -t-  instr.; 
see  also  -'ce'kl-.  306.44,  306.44- 

308.1,  330.4. 

-ut-  meaning  ?  possibly  u-.  76.15. 

utAini-,  bother,  hinder;  with  -'si-  be 
busy;  -m-  instr.  298.36,  318.41, 
318.44,  330.34-35,  558.20. 

-uta-move  (camp).  56.9,  146.32,  150.7, 

150.23,  154.30-31,  578.5. 

ute-  (with  postverbal  -'t-  -'tci-).  Exact 
meaning  ?  with  -n-  “by  the  hand,” 
get,  obtain;  with  bother;  com¬ 
bined  with  -ane-  worry  over;  with 
-ita-  be  worried  over;  with  -apA- 
recognize  by  seeing  (?).  152.1,  152.2, 
174.31,  312.25,  328.4,  394.4,  400.31, 

448.19,  486.19,  560.32,  568.13,  570.39, 

608.24. 

utenawa-  fast;  implies  not  eating  the 
entire  day  and  night,  and  perhaps 
the  following  day;  mA'kAtawI-  (q.  v.) 
does  not  imply  this:  eating  at  10 
o’clock  or  any  fixed  hour  is  permitted. 
424.7,  550.30,  560.2,  560.6,  562.7, 
564.18,  564.19,  566.34,  582.14. 
utSta-,  utota-  have  a  town;  a  pseudo¬ 
stem:  the  true  stem  is  5ta-,  ota-; 
u  and  t  as  in  possessives.  574.23. 
-u'sa-  walk  (transitive  only);  phonetic 
(?)  or  rhetorical  (?)  modification  of 
-u'sa-.  426.21,  458.22. 

u's-  from  a  certain  distance.  118.39, 
184.40-41. 

-u'sa-  walk;  rarely  transitive  (-'-  instr.). 

46.21,  48.16,  48.37,  62.26,  80.38, 
96.10,  118.20,  310.43,  330.42,  330.43, 
380.28,  388.17,  390.32  (twice),  426.17, 

474.21,  508.17,  522.6,562.17,564.38, 
588.40. 

u'se'kawa-,  u'se'kawa-  come  from  such 
a  direction;  obviously  a  compound  in 
origin:  see  u's-;  the  posterior  member 
is  not  clear.  462.12. 
unapami-  a  pseudoverbal  stem;  take  a 
husband,  marry  (of  a  woman  only); 
a  compound  of  napa-  male  (not  used 
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independently  in  Fox,  though  corre¬ 
sponding  phonetic  equivalents  of  this 
occur  in  Cree  and  certain  other  Al- 
gonquian  languages),  u-  possessive, 
the  possessive  suffix  -m-,  and  the  ani¬ 
mate  auxiliary  -i-.  558.29-30,  558.34. 
upa'ci-  be  raised  by  wind;  Cree  and 
Ojibwa  have  phonetic  equivalents; 
the  combined  evidence  of  Cree, 
Ojibwa,  and  Fox  shows  that  in  origin 
this  is  a  compound  of  upi-,  -a-,  and 
-'ci-  (all  of  which  see).  562.15. 
upi-  direction  upward  (primary  mean¬ 
ing;  the  terminal  i  is  added  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  evidence  afforded 
by  both  Cree  and  Ojibwa;  accidentally 
resembles  English  up).  562.15. 
upi-  happy  (with  copulas  -'si-  -a-). 

236.26, 404.36,  412.34,  414.41,  608.10. 
upi'ckwa-  swell.  316.28. 
upyani-  slow  (-'si-  copula).  82.26, 
82.27  (twice),  82.28,  304.7,  334.40, 
554.24. 

upwi-  make  merry  over;  -'-  instr.  (used 
also  before  reciprocal  -tl-).  82.9. 

uwan-  pick  one’s  choice  (combined  with 
-ane-).  482.9. 

uwl'kani-  a  pseudoverbal  stem  mean¬ 
ing  “have  a  friend”;  in  reality  u  is 
to  denote  possession;  -w-  is  a  glide; 
-i'kan-  is  the  stem  “friend,”  which 
must  be  combined  with  a  possessive 
pronoun;  i  is  the  animate  auxiliary; 
the  reciprocal  is  uwi'kaneti-  (so!). 
564.45. 

aiya-,  aiya-  go.  150.9,  174.34,  380.10, 
384.31,  414.22  [text  correct],  424.17, 
436.23,  448.25,  456.25. 
aiyadtcldtci-  very.  128.36,  270.26-27, 
280.4. 

aiyatawi-  differently  (a  rare  stem). 

480.2,  532.35. 

aiyane'ci-  separate?  combined  with 
awi-,  branch  off;  see  aiyane's-. 
468.38. 

aiyane's-  separate?  combined  with  -ane- 
avoid,  dodge  (an  issue).  470.23. 
aiyapAmi-  back.  82.12,  150.27,  194.32, 

384.2,  534.24,  574.6. 

aiyawi-  separately.  94.18,  144.27, 

280.20,  514.26. 

aiyAni-  contest;  stem  not  certain;  pre¬ 
sumably  reduplication  of  Ani-; 
-'w- -'-[?]  instr.  124.18. 


aiya-  still,  yet;  with  postverbal  -'ci- 
-n-.  142.9,  178.41,  204.6,  574.15-16, 

578.38,  580.6. 

aiya'i-  while;  related  in  some  w#y  to 
aiya-.  518.23. 
aiyadtci-  easily.  570.39. 
aiyi'kwi-  be  tired;  -'-  instr.  142.33, 
222.13, 236.31,  242.21, 474.28, 568.38. 
aiylgwaml-  do  one’s  best;  -'si-  copula 
when  used  (in  which  case  the  final  i 
appears  as  e).  62.8,  84.27,  168.13, 

234.41,  322.35,  468.38,  554.5-6,  554.7. 
aiyl'ci-  keep  on,  continue.  314.23. 
aiylt-  meaning?  (combined  with  -ane), 
dedicate  to.  482.14. 
aiylnegwame-  remain  asleep,  pass 
away  in  sleep;  as  shown  by  Cree 
and  Ojibwa,  a  fossilized  compound. 
572.34. 

aivo-  use  (with  no  instrumental  par¬ 
ticle;  employs  the  ordinary  intransi¬ 
tive  verbal  pronouns) ;  use  against 
(postverbal  -t-  and  instrumental  -n- 
unless  the  form  is  to  be  associated 
with  a'sA'ka'Amotene'dtc>'  on  which 
see  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E.,  p.  71,  last  para¬ 
graph).  54.3,  56.5,  98.33,  108.31, 

218.17,  304.23,  318.28,  444.13,  506.27 
(twice),  530.14,  552.19. 

-'a-  an  animate  auxiliary;  apparently 
occurs  only  with  -ita-.  46.22,  46.23, 
50.14,  56.16,  56.29,  118.43,  306.16, 
388.19,  510.6,  554.27,  564.30. 

-kawi-  march.  46.28,  142.7. 
ka'ka'ke-  become  scorched;  -'so-  -ta- 
middle;  hence  true  stem  probably 
ka'ka'ki-.  224.44,  224.45,  254.20. 
ka'kAmi-  straightway.  58.6,  58.7, 

62.27,  318.35,  556.40. 
ka'ki-  dry  (so  far  as  known  only  with 
the  instrumentals  -'sw-  -'s-  before 
which  the  final  i  must  appear  as  e). 

556.18,  564.18,  566.33. 

kagigawi-  forever;  appears  as  kagiga- 
before  neniwi-  which  is  derived  from 
a  nominal  stem.  236.13,  272.10-11, 
298.30,  424.12,  610.4. 
ka'ckAnA-  whisper;  postverbal  -dtci-. 
136.15. 

ka'cki-  discover  (with  -'-  instr.);  dis¬ 
cover  by  the  sound,  hear  (-'taw- 
-'t-  instr.).  114.25,  120.3,  184.37, 
388.11,  454.7,  596.26. 
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kadtci-  start  (of  a  song);  compare 
katA-;  true  stem  probably  ka-  with 
postverbal  -t--dtci-;  see  too  kadtcipi-. 

530.14,  530.33. 

kadtci-  joke,  jest  with.  388.39,  476.43. 
kadtcipi-  start  (of  a  song) ;  see  kadtci-; 
-pi-  at  present  is  obscure;  -to-  instr. 

124.19,  274.38,  530.17. 
kat.A-  start  (of  a  song;  [man.] 

instr.);  true  stem  surely  is  ka-; 
postverbal  -t-  -dtci- ;  see  kadtci-; 
*ti  becomes  t.A  before  -'-  inan.  instr.: 
see  p.  616.  464.12,  468.16,  522.41, 

528.33. 

kato-  urge,  direct  (apparently  always 
reduplicated;  -n-  instr.).  512.29, 
530.3. 

ka'twi-  sorrow,  grieve,  with  the  copula 
-’si-.  328.38,  328.43,  330.12,  334.20, 

434.14,  434.17. 

ka'sl-  wipe.  254.41,  254.42,  256.30. 
kanwa'ci-  a  very  long  time;  related  in 
some  way  to  kanwi-;  and  kenwa'ci- 
a  long  time.  226.7. 
kanwi-  long;  related  in  some  way  to 
kenwi-  (same  meaning).  114.36, 
114.40,  276.38. 

-kAkAmAdtci-  downcast  (of  feelings). 

478.11,  478.17,  480.17. 
kA'ki-  conceal;  -'so-  middle;  -n-  -to- 
instr.  62.1,  130.36,  302.31,  438.22, 
438.23,  570.29,  582.22,  582.33. 
kA'ki  'sowi-  demand  from  one  (-m- 
instr.).  552.31. 

kAga-  jest,  joke  with;  with  -t-,  -dtci-; 

-m-  instr.  68.11,  228.24-25,  266.9. 
kAgadtcidtci-  maliciously,  to  one’s 
detriment.  594.6. 

kA'cki-  ability;  buy  (-'-  -'to-  instr.); 
persuade  (-m-  instr.);  combined 
with  -wa-  sound,  obtain  permission. 
62.10,  72.6,  86.38,  92.26,  296.14, 
296.25,  296.28,  384.20,  526.39,556.1-2. 
kAtawi-  nearly;  does  not  combine 
directly  with  instrumental  particles. 
48.16,  300.10,  398.46,  554.34. 
kAto-  have  one  do  something;  -n- 
instr.  300.24. 

kAnaw-  speak  (-i-  auxiliary;  rarely 
-'kya-),  speak  to  (-n-  -t-  instr.);  is 
the  sense  of  (with  copula  -migAt-  and 
its  derivative  -migA-;  instr.  before 
the  sign  of  the  reciprocal).  50.39, 


•  52.14,  52.22,  58.17,  58.21,  70.9,  76.45 
(twice),  78.3,  308.40,  310.2,  386.12, 
400.43,  510.26,  526.33,  552.4. 

-kAna-  bone. 

-kakAta-  place  (of  tobacco  only) . 

506.15. 

ka'tii-  die  (of  plants,  trees;  with 
auxiliary  -gen-  and  its  derivative 
-ge-).  436.28,  436.29,  490.12. 

-ke-  a  dissimilated  form  of  -ge-  q.  v. 
64.35,  86.41,  164.18,  306.34,  312.34, 
510.34,  516.15,  554.37. 
ke-  intensity  (with  postverbal  -'t- 
-'tci-) ;  with  copula  -'si-,  be  big,  im¬ 
portant,  venerable;  with  -n-  instr., 
hold  firmly.  46.16,  46.33,  54.15, 

126.19,  128.35,  218.28,  296.6,  296.28, 
322.38,  386.28,  510.30,  586.21. 

ke-  come  to  view,  sight;  come  where 
there  is  a  view,  sight  (always  with 
postverbal  -t-  -dtci-);  rise  (of  sun, 
stars) ;  final  i  in  kedtci-  is  lengthened 
under  unknown  conditions.  46.18, 
94.28,  118.28,  136.36,  154.31,  382.24, 
388.7,  568.14,  582.25,  598.44. 
ke'egwi-  get  away,  escape.  160.19, 

248.12. 

kekye'ckAtaw-  be  jealous  of.  334.30. 
ke'kA-  select,  call,  instruct  (with  -'w- 
-'-  instr.) ;  surely  derived  from  ke'ki- 
in  accordance  with  phonetic  law; 
appears  as  ke'ka'iga-  when  com¬ 
bined  with  the  auxiliary  -iga-. 

60.19,  62.19,  72.16,  86.10,  122.24, 
164.25,  300.9-10,  310.28,  392.26, 
508.18,  524.31,  552.17. 

ke'ki-  know  (combined  with  -ane-). 
46.2,  46.13,  56.1-2,  56.4,  296.2, 

298.32,  380.2,  380.14,  506.17,  550.23. 
ke'ki-  instruct  (-m-  instr.;  always  re¬ 
duplicated  kegye'ki-) ;  same  as  ke'ki- 
know  (?).  304.22,  304.29,  308.42, 

322.1,  412.31,  558.8. 
ke'ki-  start,  begin  to  make;  -'to-  instr. 

84.12,  302.9. 

ke'kinawa-  represent,  be  well-known 
(postverbal  -t-  -dtci-).  514.27, 
514.40,  516.15,  556.41,  558.2,  558.19. 
ke'kinawapA-  learn  by  observation, 
imitate;  ultimately  a  compound  in 
origin,  containing  either  -apA-  or 
wapA-,  the  prior  member  not  being 
entirely  clear.  Cree,  Ojibwa,  and 
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Algonkin  have  exact  phonetic  equiva¬ 
lents  of  ke'kinawapA-.  304.41, 
566.36,  588.12. 

ke'kino-  learn  by  observation  (-'so- 
middle) ;  teach  (-'w-  instr.) ;  ob¬ 
viously  a  compound  in  origin. 

114.20,  114.23. 

ke'kya-,  ke'kya-  be  very  old.  132.43, 
172.43,  304.33,  304.36,  392.36,  550.7, 
554.8. 

kegeni-  in  a  hurry  (-'si-  copula).  94., 26, 

126.7,  144.17,  312.19,  414.11. 

kegi-  have  with  one  (usually  an  in¬ 
transitive  verb  in  Fox);  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  instrumental  -'ck-  if 
the  object  or  objects  are  not  known 
or  seen  to  be  with  one — the  complex 
kiwawi-  is  used  if  they  are;  wdth 
-'ckaw-,  rarely;  combined  with  Api-, 
grant  gifts  (practically) ;  at  times 
seems  redundant.  46.31,  58.19, 

70.19,  266.12,  390.20,  398.40,  426.21, 

550.1,  552.10. 

kegonAgi-  inside  (of  a  canoe,  boat,  auto, 
train;  apparently  not  of  a  house, 
where  pitige  is  used) .  58.33. 

kegya'ckAtaw-.  Exact  meaning  ?  com¬ 
bined  with  -ane-,  be  stingy  toward, 
become  jealous  over;  a  fossilized  re¬ 
duplication.  94.1-2,  194.38,  262.39, 
320.11. 

kegyani-  hold,  support;  -n-  instr. 

202.8,  202.30,  202.40,  318.13,  318.22. 
kegyapi-  lose  natural  functions;  com¬ 
bined  with  -igwa-  (eye),  be  blind; 
combined  with  -'ca-  (ear),  be  deaf. 

174.2,  552.20. 

ke'cawA-  loosen;  -'w-  instr.  316.11. 
ke'ca-  gentle,  kind  (with  postverbal 
-t-  -dtci-) .  152.36,  172.7,  306.33, 

326.20,  402.26. 
ke'cawi-  stir  fire.  258.2. 

ke'cigl- keep  going.  148.42-43,  150.33, 
152.34-35. 

ke'cipi-  itch  (with  -'si-  copula) ,  scratch 
another  (-n-  instr.),  scratch  one’s 
self  (with  -no-  middle).  436.15 
(twice) . 

ket-  motion  out.  54.8,  154.12. 
ket-  take  off  (-n-  instr.  for  inanimate 
objects).  200.25,  306.38  (twice), 
332.24-25.  ■ 

ket-  motion  upward,  come  up  to  the 
surface  of.  388.20,  476.1,  476.20. 


ketA'kya-  still,  in  fixed  position;  -n- 
instr.  202.31,  202.32,  508.43,  510.3, 
510.37,  514.38. 

ketAgi-  spotted,  striped.  58.27,  58.28, 
512.16.  '•  1 

kete'ckl  escape,  escape  from  (-'-  instr.). 

132.12,  132.13,  442.30. 
ketemi-  have  pity  upon,  bless  (with 
-naw-  instr.) ;  combined  with  -agi- 
(which  has  -'si-  -a-  as  copulas;  -'- 
-'t5-  as  instrumentals),  wretohed. 
46.1,  52.23,  54.14,  54.15,  56.25,  72.7, 
76.41,  188.23,  300.23,  380.5,  390.23, 
390.40,  412.35,  506.32,  550.6. 
ke'tA-  former.  326.18. 
ke'tena'i-  be  true;  derived  from  ke'tenA 
surely.  572.32. 

ke'tenami  really,  truly;  kegye'tenami- 
when  reduplicated;  fossilized  com¬ 
pound.  312.37,  430.22,  586.26-27. 
ke'tenA-  truly,  surely;  kegye'tenA- 
when  reduplicated;  -m- instr. 
ke'twawe-  be  a  successful  hunter;  -'si- 
copula.  186.13. 

ke's-  how  many  times;  the  final  -'s- 
probably  is  not  a  part  of  the  stem, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  prove  this 
rigorously.  326.4. 

ke'si-  cold  (of  weather;  with  -a-  copula; 
with  wadtci-  [see  u-]  and  -a-,  idio¬ 
matically,  north).  76.1,  116.30, 

386.27,  510.1,  550.29. 
ke'si-  wipe,  -wash.  258.27,  258.28, 
258.31,  262.13,  332.26,  438.1. 

-ken-  a  dissimilated  form  of  -gen-. 

130.10,  204.32,  506.17,  522.13,  604.29, 
606.7. 

kena-  slowly,  softly  (with  postverbal 
-t-  -dtci-) ;  -'to-  instr.  126.12, 138.34, 
220.39,  408.4. 

kenwi- long.  118.13,528.34. 
kepe'tawi-  exact  meaning  ?  602.13. 

kepi-  block,  obstruct  (-'ckaw-  -'ck- 
instr.);  often  combined  with  an  ob¬ 
scure  -u-:  so  also  Cree  and  Algonkin, 
and  so  presumably  in  other  Central 
Algonquian  languages;  with  the  aux¬ 
iliary  -'sen-.  58.6,  156.43,  304.15, 

434.11,  558.8. 

kemi-  rain  (with  the  inanimate  copula 
-a-).  138.40  (twice),  138.43,  484.30, 
588.33. 

kemote-  steal,  steal  from  (-m-  instr.). 
80.18,  80.19,  80.20,  306.29  (twice), 
570.25. 
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-kigi-  go ,  move.  600.23. 
kl-,  a  derived  form  of  kiwi-,  q.  v.  If 
we  assume  the  following  phonetic 
shifts,  namely  -Iwo-  becomes  -lyo- 
and  -Iwu-  becomes  -lyu-,  a  number 
of  cases  are  readily  explained;  hap- 
lology  will  also  explain  some  cases. 
In  addition  it  appears  that  kl-  is 
used  in  place  of  kiwi-  before  the 
stems  kegi-,  tAn-,  tA'ci-,  pami- 
either  exclusively  or  nearly  so. 
46.12,  58.12,  140.5,  266.7,  382.13, 
386.28,  484.13,  510.36,  514.11,  522.6, 
576.7,  586.29. 

kl'-  a  collateral  form  of  kl'ci-;  com¬ 
bined  with  pyadtci-  (see  pya-,  pya-) 
seems  to  intensify  the  notion  of 
past  time.  396.13,  510.31. 
kl'ka-  rebuke,  blackguard  (-m-  -t- 
instr.).  572.40,602.41-42. 
kl'ka-  head  off.  382.22. 
kl'ki-  move  (of  a  dwelling) ;  lives  on 
farther  (idiomatically);  -gaw-  instr.; 
-ga- auxiliary.  90.28,  134.20,  178.26, 
178.40,  210.21. 

kl'kl'ki-  contrary,  nevertheless;  with 
-'si-,  be  perverse;  with  -nu-,  defy; 
with  -m-  instr.,  insist,  contradict. 
56.24,  62.24-25,  66.8,  298.42,  322.14, 
322.16,  414.24,  550.26. 
kl'klt-  cry,  wail;  be  a  cry-baby;  onoma- 
topoetic  in  origin.  318.43,  556.41- 
42. 

klgano-  celebrate  a  gens  festival,  make 
an  offering  in  a  gens  festival.  70.12, 
82.4,  82.5-6,  420.25,  420.26,  514.30, 
556.32. 

klganwi-  hold  a  gens  festival  for; 
evidently  bears  the  same  relation 
to  klgano-  as  adtcimwi-  does  to 
adtcimo-,  even  if  these  last  are 
strictly  not  true  stems  (see  adtci- 
tell) .  396.40. 

kigi-  strong,  well  (-'-  instr.,  -'si- 
copula).  148.4,  152.17,  204.35, 

262.10,  278.39,  278.42. 
kl'cagu  (always  with  postverbal  -t- 
-dtci-)  as  much  as  possible;  with 
the  copula  -'si-.  46.11,  46.36,  94.16, 

300.18,  406.19,  508.5. 
kl'ci-  completion  (-'-  -'to-  instr.), 

promise  (-m-  instr.),  earn  (-'kaw- 
-'k-  instr.),  have  ([-'ckaw-?]  -'ck- 
instr.),  cut  (-'cw-  -'c-  instr.),  cut 
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with  ax  (-'-  instr.  with  inan.  obj.  [the 
corresponding  -'w-  is  not  used]),  cook 
(-'sw-  -'s-  instr.),  take  up  (-n-  with 
inanimate  object  only) ;  with  inani¬ 
mate  auxiliary  -til-.  46.6,  46.18, 
46.29,  48.15,  54.5,  76.12,  80.23,  80.34, 
84.44,  88.15,  296.35,  300.4,  382.28, 

386.6,  400.34  (combined  with  i- 
say),  408.4,  506.14,  508.17,  512.32, 
558.11,  564.11  (twice),  566.36. 

kl'cowa-,  agree  upon  (transitive  only; 
-n-  instr.) ;  obviously  a  compound  of 
kl'ci-  and  -wa-  (cj.  v.),  but  the  ter¬ 
minal  a  is  quite  certain;  cf.  wAnl'ka- 
and  wAnl'ka-.  80.35,  80.39. 
kl'cowi- warm.  588.1  (twice). 

-kl'ck- line  (?).  58.37,58.38. 
kl'ckA-  suddenly.  200.26. 
kl'cki-  cut  off  (-'cw-  -'c-,  -'w-  [?]  -'- 
instr.);  combined  with  -AtA-,  whip. 
78.32,  78.33,  296.25-26,  382.12, 

382.14,  486.27,  566.32,  576.22,  576.39, 
578.10. 

kitAnego-  fool  around;  a  compound  of 
kl-  (a  derived  form  of  kiwi-)  and 
tAnego-.  586.29. 

kl'sa-  difficult,  hard  for  one  (-'si-  cop¬ 
ula)  ;  in  vain;  restrain  by  words,  inter¬ 
fere  with  (-m-  instr.).  146.36,332.38, 
332.40,  600.21. 

klnagwi-  freely,  confidently.  190.41, 

192.7. 

klni-  sharp.  58.39,  252.9. 
klpi-  motion  downward.  318.13. 
kl'pu-  fill.  128.43,  140.32,  246.7, 

414.3,  414.10. 

klmi-  secretly;  with  the  instrumental 
-'-  (before  which  the  terminal  i  ap¬ 
pears  as  a)  ,  surprise;  with  -n-,  -'ckaw- 
used  in  obscene  senses;  with  -'kaw- 
used  mostly  in  an  obscene  sense;  fre¬ 
quently  combines  with  a  stem  -o- 
(with  postverbal  -t-,  -dtci-) ;  becomes 
klmi-  before  -dfc1'  and  a  few  other 
cases.  50.38,  60.19,  62.12,  86.5, 

138.33,  170.16,  242.1,  296.25,  550.27. 
klwa-  (with  postverbal  -t-  -dtci-)  lonely , 
sad;  -'si-  -a-  copulas.  68.16,  80.1, 
124.5,  132.3,  328.3,  412.32. 
klwanl-  be  lost.  46.13,  13032,  442.24. 
klwa-  return.  48.2,  150.4,  398.36. 
kiwi-  indefinite  motion,  go  about 
(-'kaw-  instr.);  appears  as  kly-  be- 
1  fore  -u'sa-  (klyu'sa-),  and  forms  a 
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pseudoroot  (whence  the  peculiar  re¬ 
duplication  klyukiyu'sa-) ;  see  ki-; 
combined  with  i'cawi-,  loaf  around. 
48.22,  52.25,  62.2,  68.43,  296.33, 
300.34,  380.34,  510.9,  552.10,  562.3, 
592.26-27. 

kiwita-,  kiwita-  dwTell,  stay  around,  loaf. 
50.1,  88.12,  96.6,  152.21,  306.17, 
306.21,  312.16,  380.29,  394.26,  526.39, 

554.11. 

ko'ka-  upset,  overturn.  58.15,  58.36. 
kogi-  mire,  wash  (with  -n-  -n-  instr.;  e 
takes  the  place  of  !).  62.37,  244.31, 

244.33,  248.24,  298.23,  318.30. 
konAno'i-  play  the  women’s  double  ball 
game.  384.11. 

ku-  fear  (-'s-  -'t-  instr.);  an  intransi¬ 
tive  compound  of  this  occurs  (ku- 
’tadtci-),  and  both  Cree  and  Ojibwa 
(and  possibly  other  Algonquian  lan¬ 
guages  also)  have  exact  phonetic 
equivalents  of  this;  at  times  a  double 
instrument  is  found,  made  up  of  -'s-, 
and  -taw-  -t-;  thus,  -'setaw-  -'set-. 
46.27,  78.37,  128.22,  140.19,  202.5, 
230.18,  266.7,  304.26,  306.  6,  316.17, 
316.19  (twice),  414.24,  420.2,  444.27, 
574.7,  576.35,  586.35,  594.24,  604.30. 
ku-  try  (with  postverbal  -t-  -dtci-) ;  with 
-n-  -n-  instr.,  feel;  with  -'sw-  -'s- 
instr.,  try  to  cook;  with  -'-  -'to-  instr., 
make  something;  combined  with 
awi-,  try.  140.16,  296.32,  296.33, 

298.14,  302.9,  302.10,  318.3,  398.21. 
kuku-  die  suddenly  [?]  (with  -'si-  cop¬ 
ula).  462.18. 

ku'ki  turn,  change;  -'w-  -'-,  -n-  (?) 
-n-  instr.;  occasionally  with  the  aux¬ 
iliary  -'cka-,  -'cka-.  116.40,  124.42, 

252.10,  258.1,  332.1,  524.37,  530.15. 
ku'ku'kl'kadtci-  blow  the  flute  (with 
auxiliary  -ga-) ;  an  onomatopoetic  and 
archaic  stem. 

kugwa-  (with  postverbal  -t-  -dtci-) 
practice.  124.19,  276.22,  296.12. 
kugwa 'ki-  change  (especially  of  sea¬ 
sons),  turn.  380.24,  390.4,  392.41, 
418.23-24,  592.27. 

kugwi-  thrust  aside,  jerk.  242.37, 
278.32. 

ku'ckw-  dangerous.  330.25. 
kutawepya-  push  in  deeper  ?  (-'w- 
instr.).  586.7,  586.24. 


kutAgi-  suffer,  make  suffer  (-'-  -'to- 
instr.).  84.20,  140.1,  304.10,  306.43, 

414.14,  564.11. 

kutwa'cigA  six;  short  for  negutwa'cigA. 

556.30  (as  a  virtual  stem), 
ku'si-  play  the  Indian  bowl  and  dice 
game  (with  auxiliary  -ga-) ;  a  short¬ 
ened  form  of  regular  Agu'si-;  the 
shortened  form  can  occur  only  in 
certain  persons  and  modes.  384.10, 

384.11. 

kunAgwI-  get  through.  46.22,  46.23, 
58.22. 

kya-  conceal,  hide  (transitive;  -n-  -t- 
instr.).  166.37,  406.35. 
kyawA-  be  jealous  of  (-m-  instr.);  see 
kyawa-. 

kyawa-  be  jealous.  310.6,  322.28, 
428.33. 

kwago'o-  cry  out  at  the  top  of  one’s 
voice,  address  loudly  (-m- -t- instr.). 

46.14,  200.17,  420.24,  518.24-25, 

566.2. 

kwa'ckwi-  motion  downward.  88.31, 
128.7,  256.9. 

kwa'ckwi-  motion  upward  [?];  the 
compound  kwa'ckwina'siga-  means, 
he  makes  it  boil:  see  p.  538.  512.3-4. 

kwapi-  scatter.  58.34,  142.30. 
kwA'kwiti-  lift  up  (-n-  -n-  instr.). 
468.18. 

kwapA-  dip  (water) ;  true  stem  prob¬ 
ably  kwapi-  (kwapi-)  but  not  quite 
certain.  180.15,  258.24. 
kwa'kwa-  surely,  entirely.  80.12. 
kwi-  surely,  certainly.  584.26,  586.11. 
kwlyena'i-  do  exacts  right;  derived 
from  kwiyennA',  exactly;  compound 
of  kwiyenDA'  and  -i-.  310.33. 
kwinAtawi-  be  in  want;  be  discouraged, 
sorrowful;  be  perplexed;  -'si-  copula. 

140.11,  194.16,  320.20,  322.5,  392.37, 
452.20,  560.16. 

kwlno- long  for.  50.27-28,  94.8,  328.17. 
kwaiya-  already;  with  post  verbal  -n-, 
-'ci-.  56.12,  150.8,  240.28,  240.30, 

310.29, 324.12,  396.23,  428.21,  510.14. 
kw’aiya'kw-  be  over  a  thing,  be  cured. 

304.3. 

-'kawa-  make  tracks.  398.25. 

-'ka-  pretend  (-'so-  middle),  act  [in 
pantomime,  usually]  (-no-  middle). 
296.9  (twice),  382.13,  524.32,  584.27. 
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-'ka-  an  animate  auxiliary;  nouns  lose 
a  part  of  their  noun-forming  ele¬ 
ments  before  this.  It  should  be  es¬ 
pecially  noted  that  when  combined 
with  A'penaweni  (disease),  the  'ka 
of  A'penawene'ka-  behaves  very  dif¬ 
ferently,  falling  in  part  with  the  a  a 
stems  mentioned  on  page  617.  Full 
rules  are  not  known;  but  in  this  case 
'ka  appears  before  y  of  subordinate 
moods  as  'kai  and  as  'ka  before  w  of 
subordinate  moods,  and  yet  remains 
'ka  before  ’s  of  subordinate  moods. 
On  account  of  the  importance  of 
this  distinction  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  two  entries  of  'ka  are 
given,  the  first  being  the  normal  case. 

(a)  52.20,  300.20,  310.11,  388.40, 
392.6,  456.5,  456.11,  604.15,  604.22; 

(b)  88.11,  156.33,  592.39,  592.40, 
604.22. 

-'kA-  seek;  -taw-  instr.  62.5,  62.8. 
-'kA-  leave  (with  -n-  -t-  instr.).  150.43, 
176.21,  380.31,  392.35,  396.20. 

-'kA-  meaning?  124.24. 

-'kAma-,  -'kAma-  smoke.  80.17,  222.15, 
246.12. 

-'ki-  ground;  clearly  derived  from  A'ki- 
ground.  550.29. 

-'kuna-  blanket.  380.31,  390.28,  392.37, 

394.5,  400.32,  426.24. 

-'kya-  an  animate  auxiliary.  72.21, 
76.3,  78.3,  148.9,  574.35. 

-'kwa-  head,  hair.  46.39,  48.4,  114.40, 

154.6,  304.13,  406.7,  514.2,  582.27. 
-'kwawa-  woman  (so;  not  as  in  the 

grammatical  sketch  in  the  Hand¬ 
book  of  American  Indian  Languages)  ; 
see  mi'keme'kwawa-.  440.2,  446.34, 
448.5. 

-gawi-  drops  (of  water),  combined  with 
pAgi-;  -'to-  instr.  258.20. 

-gawi-  motion.  526.35-36,  526.37. 
-ga-foot.  46.38,  314.40,  408.26,  512.19, 
512.20. 

-gapawi-  stand  (transitive;  -'-  instr.) ; 
stand  toward  (-'taw-  instr.) ;  related 
in  some  way  to  -gapa-.  400.37, 
488.36,  508.14,  570.24. 

-gapa-  stand  (intrans.).  118.37,  242.2, 
380.31-32,  390.28,  464.19,  508.13. 
-gapi-  foot;  related  in  some  way  to 
-ga-.  228.28  (twice),  230.27,  238.25. 


-gA-  an  inanimate  copula  derived  from 
-gAt-.  54.6,  140.32,  296.3,  308.3, 

486.33,  486.39. 

-gA-  meaning  ?  Obviously  related  to 
the  auxiliary  -ga-,  and  the  instru¬ 
mental  -gaw-  -g-;  see  plti-.  70.10, 
160.29. 

-gA-  speak  badly  of,  contradict.  168.13. 
-gA'ca-  hoof  (of  animals),  finger-nails. 

132.35,  228.3,  390.5,  478.10. 

-gAt-  an  inanimate  copula.  54.10, 
54.27,  64.7,  296.35,  386.23,  388.37, 

514.10,  560.5. 

-gAmigi-  family,  dwelling.  62.30, 

154.34,  476.38,  600.19. 

-ga-  an  inanimate  auxiliary.  50.4, 
50.24,  54.9,  60.4,  84.1,  92.8, 114.11  (?), 
118.16, 308. 4,  (twice),  316.34  (twice), 

384.10,  396.4,  510.40,  514.32,  518.5, 

550.7,  550.8,  558.7. 

-ge-  an  inanimate  auxiliary  derived 
from  -gen-.  58.8,  60.23,  64.14,  508.13, 

508.39,  514.8,  554.5,  576.41. 

-gen-  an  inanimate  copula;  goes  with 
animate  -gi-.  58.5,  70.21,  298.24, 

382.41,  392.18,  600.27,  608.22. 

-gi-  grow,  mature;  sort,  kind;  at  times 
simply  a  copula;  -'-  -'to-  -n-  -n-  (? 
rarely,  if  at  all)  instr.  46.9,  50.9, 
68.27,80.3,80.5, 116.40, 140.3, 168.14, 

270.36,  276.2,  296.32,  298.13,  304.2, 

304.42,  386.27,  512.18,  516.7,  566.17, 

600.7. 

-gin-  size;  preceding  i  is  converted  to  e 
before  this.  198.8,  226.4,  386.16, 
386.18,  560.12,  570.17. 

-go-  hang;  derived  from  Ago-.  62.29. 
-guna-  day;  a  secondary  form  of  -guni-. 

54.6,  64.7,  296.35,  318.35,  398.21. 
-guni-  day;  lengthens  to  -guni-  before 
-dtci ' ;  becomes  -guna-  under  un¬ 
known  conditions  (apparently  by 
vocalic  harmony;  many  other  Algon- 
quian  languages  show  the  correspond¬ 
ing  doublets).  54.5,  304.44,  304.46, 
382.1-2, 392.10,  550.30  (twice),  560.2. 
-guma-  projection  out  from  a  base; 

point;  nose.  252.9. 

-gwa-  sew  (intransitive;  middle  voice). 
296.12,  296.16,  296.17  (twice),  296.20, 
298.38. 

-gwam-  sleep.  90.39,  90.42,  94.16, 

114.40. 
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-gwetAni-  meaning  ?.  122.19. 

-ya-  smell;  -m-  instr.,  often  with  -gu- 
(passive  sign)  combined  with  the 
copulas  -'si-  -At-.  84.41,  84.43,  84.44 
(twice),  90.16,  156.45,  198.44. 
cagwi-  unwilling,  combined  with  -ane-. 

58.16.  92.17,  298.7,  402.12,  558.36-37. 
capwa'ci-  apart,  separate.  380.34-35. 
capwi-  motion  through.  526.19. 
cawi-  be  hungry;  -'si-  copula.  130.10. 
ca-  put  food  in  one’s  mouth  (symbol¬ 
ically  and  actually);  with  -'k-  instr.; 
when  reduplicated  takes  in  part  of 
the  instr.  particle  and  pronominal 
object;  related  to  a'ca-  in  some  way. 

458.16. 

cA'kwi-  weak;  -'si-  -a-  copulas.  90.42, 
114.40,  126.15,  154.9,  490.14. 

CA'ki-  soft,  kind.  242.37. 

cA'cAwi-  rub  down  (to  make  limber); 

-n-  instr.  238.2-3,  240.12. 
ca'ca'ku-  generous  (probably  -'kwi-  is 
the  true  termination;  this  would  be 
the  termination  in  accord  with  what 
is  known  of  Algonquian  philology). 
306.31,  572.4. 

cegi-  repose,  lie  (with  -'cin-  and  -'sen-) . 
46.32,  46.37  (twice),  302.39,  316.36- 
37,  382.23. 

cegwi-  crush.  132.27. 
cimoge-  smoke  (noun;  of  tobacco); 
probably  an  English  loan-word. 
246.5. 

ci'kawi-  moisten.  318.32. 
cigawi-  be  a  widow,  widower  unreleased 
from  death-ceremonies;  denomina¬ 
tive  formed  from  clgawA  and  the 
animate  auxiliary  -i-.  330.28,  332.5, 
332.14,  title  434,  442.14. 
cigw-  nought,  useless,  of  no  account. 

448.17. 

cigw  a-  remain,  left  over  (of  bones); 
possibly  a  compound  of  cigw-  and  -a- 
[eat],  "256.5,  262.21,  262.28,  536.14. 
cigwi-  wear  out  (-'ck-  instr.;  of  clothes). 
456.16. 

ci'ca-,  ci'ca-  hunt  (never  combined 
with  instrumentals;  intransitive  ex¬ 
cept  in  combinations) .  52.20,  118.19, 
328.30  (twice),  424.25. 
ci'ci'ki-  rub  down.  236.34,  236.36. 
cipi-  tough,  hard. 

co'cki-  straight.  144.26,  234.11,  238.25, 
318.39. 


co'ckwi-  slip,  glide  (of  birds  in  the  air) ; 
with  -'ckaw-  instr.;  combined  with 
this  and  auxiliary  -ga-,  not  only  the 
usual  phonetic  shifts  take  plac,6,  but 
haplology  also;  co'ckwi-'ckaw-ga- 
becomes  co'cku'ckaga-  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  shifts,  whence 
co'ckaga-;  similarly  when  combined 
with  -'cka-  -'cka-;  combined  with 
-'cin-,  slip  and  fall;  uses  copulas  -'si- 
-a-.  68.4,  464.27,  468.17. 

-'cawa-  fire  (verbal) ;  converts  preceding 
-i-  to  -e-.  254.25. 

-'ca-  ear;  combined  with  in-  (thus),  hear. 

54.32,  120.5,  120.8,  130.18,  130.21, 

134.2,  396.33,  558.3. 

-'ca-  blaze.  178.20. 

-'ce'kl-  be  clad,  wear  (of  clothing) 
(-t-  instr.) ;  see  also  u'ce'kl-.  332.28, 

434.32,  442.16  (twice). 

-'ci-  place,  put  to  rest,  lay  down;  some¬ 
times,  a  copula  (when  trans.  has 
animate  objects  only;  -m-  instr.); 
derived  from  -'cin-.  46.32,  46.37, 

82.21,  142.36,  144.23,  172.21,  318.3, 

382.36,  388.32,  408.26  (twice),  488.19, 
516.8,  562.15. 

-'ci-  gradually.  272.14. 

-'ci-  hunt  for  instr.  with  inanimate 
object);  converts  preceding  i  to  e. 

458.3,  604.25. 

-'cin-  (animate  only)  lie  down,  some¬ 
times  almost  a  mere  copula;  com¬ 
bined  with  pAgi-,  set  (of  sun),  alight 
(of  birds) ;  corresponds  to  inanimate 
-'sen-.  46.15,  46.39,  116.43,  142.36, 

144.18,  186.40,  302.39,  304.18,  382.24, 

394.19,  536.13. 

-'ci'i-  a  rhetorical  form  of  -'si-  (q.  v.) ; 
regularly  with  tcAgi-.  142.25, 
428.38,  488.26,  556.42. 

-'ci'a'i-  animate  copula;  a  rhetorical 
diminutive  of  -'si-.  302.8. 

-'cka-,  -'cka-  an  auxiliary;  terminal  i 
of  a  preceding  stem  changes  to  e 
before  this.  56.9,  134.3,  172.17, 

306.4,  306.6,  388.19,  438.41,  474.29, 
530.15. 

-'ckena-  be  crowded  (of  persons) ;  pre¬ 
ceding  wi  apparently  changes  to  o. 
278.6,  466.1. 

-'cki-  sort,  kind;  preceding  i  before 
this  becomes  e.  52.14,  52.23,  62.2, 

114.36,  508.41,  552.2. 
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-*cko-  feel  (-'so-  -ta-  middle) ;  preced¬ 
ing  i  is  converted  to  e  before  this. 
426.25,  480.21  (twice). 

-'cko-  meaning  ?  532.33,  536.2. 

-'ckwa-  head;  ordinarily  -A'ckwa-; 
both  the  syllabic  text  and  the 
phonetic  restoration  support  -'ckwa- 
in  the  passage  cited,  but  perhaps 
both  are  at  fault.  154.7. 

-'ckwi-  meaning  ?  used  with  api- 
untie;  correspondents  of  the  same 
combination  are  found  in  other 
Algonquian  languages.  188.12. 
tcagi-  all;  with  -'-  instr.,  kill  all;  with 
-'ck-  instr.,  wear  all  out  (of  clothing, 
etc.);  -'cka-  -'cka-  auxiliary.  54.17, 
56.5,  56.17,  60.22,  62.25,  72.20, 

90.30,  302.40,  306.4,  388.5,  392.8, 
444.8,  480.22,  506.15,  552.20. 
tcA'kwi-  short.  80.12,  402.14,  464.31. 
tcAgi-  small,  little;  with  the  copula 
-'d'i-,  rarely  -'ci'a'i-.  76.20,  298.5, 
300.17,  428.38,  556.42. 
tcAtcAtApi-  in  succession.  52.6. 
tcApogi-  motion  into  water.  52.4 
(twice),  304.5,  306.39,  586.5. 
tcadtcage-  cry  out.  488.16,  488.40 
(dissimilated) ,  490.2  (same),  490.4, 

506.14. 

tcawi-  alike,  equally,  both;  related  in 
some  way  to  tcawl'cwi-.  50.9,  56.13, 
168.43,  186.27,  324.2. 
tcawi'ci-  alike;  derived  from  tcawi'cwi- 
both.  62.42,  530.25. 
tcawl'cwi-  both,  alike.  78.24. 
tclgi-  hold  upward  (-n-  instr.).  154.7, 

382.14. 

tclgi-  edge.  60.9. 

tclt-  down  ?  used  only  with  Api-  sit. 

70.14.  314.5,  508.44  (twice),  568.44. 

tcinawa-  (-m-  instr.)  be  related  to;  ap¬ 
parently  a  fossilized  compound  (see 
-awa-).  198.29,  304.38,  314.18, 

380.22-23,  554.11. 

tclpe'ku'kwa-  hold  a  ghost-feast;  a  fos¬ 
silized  compound.  454.39,  456.35, 
482.6. 

-dtca-  belly,  body.  128.43,  130.5, 
140.32,  188.8,  316.28,  414.3,  520.39, 
562.11. 

-dtca'ckA-  meaning?  Compound  of 
-dtca-  ?  160.4-5. 

-dtci-  derived  from  -dtcin-.  534.19. 
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-dtcin-  an  animate  copula.  330.44, 
568.19. 

-dtcigwAn-  knee;  the  text  in  the  sylla¬ 
bary,  the  phonetic  restoration,  and 
grammatical  notes  all  support  this 
form  as  well  as  -dtcIgwAna-.  318.4. 
-dtcIgwAna-  knee  (substantival). 

318.22,  386.10,  472.19. 

-t-  an  inanimate  copula,  derived  from 
-At-  by  contraction.  82.27. 
tawi-  be  open,  be  space  (-a-  copula) ;  the 
combination,  taweniga-  (formed  like 
kogeniga-:  see  kogl-)  means  clear, 
remove  encumbrances.  46.40,  172.3, 
172.4,  188.40,  204.24,  304.17,  568.19- 
20. 

-taw-  meaning  ?  frequently  combined 
with  -ane-:  see  nagA-  (follow), 
nagAtawane-,  ane-,  -to-.  74.40,  94.2, 
194.38,  208.12,  262.39. 
tage-  touch  (-'ckaw-  instr.;  also  -n-  -n-). 

484.23,  486.11. 

-tani-  precise  meaning  ?  always  pre¬ 
ceded  by  wapA-  or  its  derivative 
-apA-  (-&pA-).  118.32, 118.34, 11S.36, 
140.43,  190.37,  388.9,  474.39,  474.43, 
480.31,  534.6. 

-tawi-  sort,  kind  ?  -'si- copula.  208.14, 
262.1. 

tA'ka'kw-  be  shade  (-a-  copula),  cast  a 
shadow  (-'ck- instr.).  568.12,568.18, 
568.22. 

tA'ki-  cool,  with  -'sen-  as  copula;  also 
-a-.  234.17,  250.24,  254.38. 

tAge-  touch  (-'ckaw-  instr.);  not  a 
graphic  variant  of  tage-,  though  some 
connection  must  exist  with  this. 
490.13. 

tAgo-  there  is  something,  be  numerous, 
be  in  clumps  (with  the  copula  -migAt- 
and  its  derivative  -migA-).  516.9, 
560.36. 

tAgwagi-  be  fall.  522.25,  562.4,  564.9. 
tAgwi-  together.  Combines  with  at 
least  one  instrumental  particle, 
namely,  -'sw-.  68.33,  72.35,  124.9, 

154.40,  328.34,  390.19,  508.42,  556.3. 
tA-  where,  there;  with  postverbal  -n-, 
-'ci-.  For  practical  convenience 
tA'ci-  and  tAn-  are  listed  separately. 
tA'ci  there,  where;  goes  with  tAn-; 
-'kaw — 'k-  instr.,  also  -'-,  and  -m-. 
46.16  (twice),  46.38,  50.39,  54.13, 
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82.38,  296.39,  306.28,  314.31,  316.1, 
324.24, 384.32, 388.18,  506.30,  558.24. 
tA'ci-  number;  in  some  way  connected 
with  tA'swi-.  76.43,  518.16. 

-tA'ci-  get  game;  it  is  certain  that  the 
form  should  not  be  given  as  -A'ci-. 

572.40,  574.4,  574.6,  604.25. 
tAtAgo-  hoe  (verb).  298.4,  298.5. 
tA's-  as  many  as;  derived  from  tA'swi-. 

58.27,  58.28,  70.8,  490.16,  574.30. 
tA'swi-  number;  besides  the  derived 
form  tA's-,  another  secondary  form 
also  occurs,  namely,  tA'ci-.  Cree 
(and  perhaps  other  Algonquian  lan¬ 
guages)  has  an  exact  phonetic  equiva¬ 
lent.  As  shown  by  numerals,  tA'swi 
really  is  a  compound  of  tA-.  56.13, 
62.30,  76.27,  88.46,  120.2,  296.2, 
390.25,  508.15,  550.3. 
tAn-  there,  where;  goes  with  tA'ci-;  re¬ 
duplicated  tatAn-;  also  ta'itAn-;  be 
there  (-'si-  copula) ;  with  the  instru¬ 
mentals  -'sw-  -'s-;  perhaps  with 
others.  46.38,  74.14,  90.39,  144.10, 
144.43,  178.20,  248.7,  302.39,  310.35, 
512.16,  552.21,  576.7,  578.7. 
tAn-  activity;  note  that  idiomatically 
this  may  mean  gamble;  observe  that 
no  instrumental  is  used  before  the 
sign  of  the  reciprocal;  hence  not  the 
same  as  tAn-  fight.  254.25. 
tAn-  fight;  with  -n-  instr.  which  is  re¬ 
tained  before  the  sign  of  the  recip¬ 
rocal;  possibly  the  same  as  tAn-  there, 
where.  566.9. 

tAnA'kAinige'si-  have  big  doings  (slang 
sense);  a  fossilized  compound  evi¬ 
dently  containing  the  elements  tAn-, 
A'kAmigi-,  -'si-;  in  Ojibwa  the  corre¬ 
sponding  compound  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  doing  something  in  a  certain 
place,  play  somewhere. 
tAnA'ki-  “have  doings”  (slang  sense); 
fossilized  compound  of  tAn-,  -A'ki-. 
326.34. 

tAnego-  work,  be  active;  combined  with 
ki-  loaf,  fool  around,  dance  around. 
248.10,  586.29,  602.20. 
tAiienego-  loaf,  be  idle,  fool  around; 
often  combined  kiwi-;  not  the  same 
as  tAnego-.  296.33,  298.34. 
t a 'p-  through.  304.16. 


tA'pena-  die  at  a  certain  place;  ob¬ 
viously  a  compound  in  origin:  see 
-na-  die;  the  evidence  of  Ojibwa  favors 
ta'pena-,  but  that  of  Cree  tA'penar; 
as  do  my  grammatical  notes.  118.2, 
152.38,  604.19. 

-ta-  an  inanimate  copula;  also  occurs 
in  the  middle  voice  corresponding  to 
animate  -'so-;  and  similarly  in  the 
passive  -ata-  which  corresponds  to 
animate  -a'so-.  46.15,  48.28,  54.26, 

54.40,  58.38,  58.39,  62.29,  88.13, 

154.40,  236.12,  296.38,  304.16,  394.37, 
556.19. 

tayapi-  be  successful  in  plans  (-in- 
instr.);  with  animate  copula  -'si- 
be  benefited.  380.33. 
tap-  meaning  ?  distance  ?  compare 
Cree  tepi-  with  this  meaning;  com¬ 
bined  with  -apA-,  see  from  such  a 
distance  (literally  and  metaphori¬ 
cally);  similarly  Ojibwa.  562.41, 

602.9. 

tapA'kwi-  reach,  attain,  last  through. 
Though  no  doubt  a  compound  in 
origin  as  shown  by  the  evidence  of 
Fox  itself  and  Cree,  nevertheless  it 
has  come  to  be  felt  as  a  unit;  often 
with  the  instrumental  particle  -'ck-. 
66.33,  74.18,  76.16,  88.2,  126.28, 
234.41-42,  244.17,  298.32,  304.35, 
310.34,  382.3,  406.16,  556.20. 
tapi-  reach,  attain.  132.42,  134.25, 

464.10,  560.5. 

tapi-  please,  satisfy  (with  -'-  -'to- 
instr.;  -'si-  copula;  sometimes  when 
combined  with  -'si-  forms  a  quasi¬ 
root  and  takes  -nutaw-).  52.31,  66.9, 
70.8,  72.8,  116.19,  302.11,  394.19, 
396.45,  554.17  (twice),  564.38. 
tapwa-  speak  the  truth,  be  true  (inani¬ 
mate  copula  -migAt-,  and  its  deriva¬ 
tive  -migA-) ;  with  the  instrumentals 
-'taw-  -'t-,  also  -'-,  believe.  56.8, 
58.7  (twice),  70.33,  72.40,  74.37, 
80.23-24,  304.31,  306.20,  308.32, 
312.6,  396.9,  562.21. 

-te'ka-  call,  name  (besides  the  ordinary 
indefinite  passive,  one  in  -a'so-  -ata- 
exists;  when  transitive  employs  the 
instrumentals  -n-  -t-).  The  exact 
form  of  this  stem  is  not  quite  certain; 
the  same  difficulties  exist  in  many 
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other  Algonquian  languages.  With 
the  assumption  that  pan-Algonquian 
a+a  yield  -a-  except  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  verbal  stems,  when  -aiya- 
results,  the  difficulties  vanish.  So 
far  as  known  there  is  no  further 
evidence  for  or  against  this  assump¬ 
tion.  [See  pa'ta-,  pAna-,  and  mata-, 
below.]  54.26,  54.29,  56.2,  74.29, 

74.38,  80.16,  392.4,  404.32,  406.4-5, 

556.16. 

te'kl-  place  in  a  cradle;  -n-  instr. 

318.30  (twice),  318.37,  318.40. 

-te'ci-  run  from  ?  -t-  instr.  156.3. 
tetepi-  circle;  -'ckaw-  -'ck-  instr.  76.33, 

80.38,  160.4,  318.20,  426.27,  518.17, 
522.23,  574.4,  594.3,  594.8. 

tep-  exact  meaning  ?  combined  with 
-ane-  own,  be  master  of.  82.2,  82.3, 
82.8,  94.4,  146.38,  164.31,  446.30, 
508.36,  552.11. 

tepA-  (with  -'w-  instr.)  pay.  308.17, 
308.25. 

tepa-  be  fond  of  (-n-  -t-  instr.).  50.9, 

50.10,  62.40,  300.33,  384.32,  508.6 
(twice),  552.38. 

-tepa-  head  (substantival).  70.17, 

74.11,  392.21,  398.12,  552.2. 

tepi-  council  (combined  with  -wa-, 
making  tepowa-),  council  over  (-m- 
instr.).  386.4  (twice),  508.4. 
tepi-  exact  meaning  ?  with  instr. 
-'ckaw-,  take  the  place  of  the  dead. 
458.22,  482.10. 

tepi-  row,  line.  58.37,  386.10,  472.19. 
to-  treat  (with  -taw — t-  instr.);  com¬ 
bined  with  nAna'kawi-,  play  a  prank 
on;  combined  with  kA'ci,  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to.  64.2,  76.12,  230.25, 
298.33  (twice),  300.27,  388.34,  392.39, 

406.16,  550.16. 

to'ki-  wake  up  (intransitive  and  transi¬ 
tive;  with  -n-  instr.,  but  final  I  ap¬ 
pears  as  e  in  this  case;  with  -m- 
instr.  rarely;  perhaps  the  true  stem 
is  td'ki-  and  appears  as  to'ki- 
secondarily:  cf.  -guni-;  a  redupli¬ 
cated  form  tato'ki-  occurs.  46.18, 
46.19,  48.5,  72.38,  298.40  (twice), 

404.11,  420.33,  508.31,  552.24. 
togi-  apart;  when  combined  with  -'cin-, 

used  in  an  obscene  sense. 


-to-  meaning  ?  phonetic  transformation 
of  -taw-  q.  v.,  and  see  also  nagA- 
follow. 

-tu-  a  collateral  form  of  -tun-,  mouth. 
398.15. 

-tuna-  mouth;  make  a  speech,  talk 
(always  middle  voice).  58.16,  74.14, 
182.30,  320.19,  330.30,  386.25,  510.29, 
598.9. 

-'tA-  flow;  derived  from  -'tAn-.  60.3 

(twice),  60.7,  60.8,  140.8,  184.7. 
-'tAn-  flow.  54.12,  54.40,  60.3. 

-'ta-  an  inanimate  copula;  sometimes 
merely  to  make  a  verb  passive.  80.19, 
80.20,  82.22,  220.1,  250.17,  314.9, 
336.1,  384.7,  388.25,  512.19,  554.26. 
-'tapena-  starve  (-'to-  instr.  with  re¬ 
flexive  pronoun  as  object).  472.12. 
sa'kwa-  be  restricted  by  religion,  rule; 
always  reduplicated.  58.30,  60.12- 
13,  60.14,  94.25,  436.42. 
sagi-  come  forth,  grow  (idiomatically), 
be  exposed  to  view,  mingere  (idio¬ 
matically)  ;  when  combined  with  awi- 
refers  to  the  retirement  of  women 
during  menstruation.  Postverbal  -t- 
-dtci-  often  used  in  combination  with 
the  stem.  140.30,  142.18,  156.9, 
192.42,  230.6,  302.16,  390.5,  516.7, 
572.27. 

sagi-  be  clean  with,  careful  with;  -'- 
-'to-  instr. ;  apparently  always  redu¬ 
plicated  sA'sagi-.  160.30,  278.35. 
sA'ki-  reach;  i  restored  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Algonquian 
philology.  74.8. 

SA'kA-  make  a  (burnt)  offering  (of 
tobacco)  to;  the  evidence  of  Cree 
and  Ojibwa  shows  that  the  true 
stem  is  SA'ki-.  156.6,  156.6-7, 

220.22,  268.33,  394.17,  506.19. 
sAgApi-  fasten  by  tying;  a  compound 
of  sAgi-  (seize)  and  -Api-  (tie);  a 
reduplicated  form  sAgA'sAgApi-  oc¬ 
curs:  cf.  kiyuklyu'sa-  under  kiwi-. 
582.24,  584.26,  584.28,  584.42. 
sAgi-  hold  fast,  seize  (-n-  -n-  instr.); 
with  -Api-,  tie  fast;  the  compound 
sAgapyanigii-,  to  lead  a  horse,  is  a 
denominative  verb  from  sAgapyani- 
gAnni',  a  leading  rope,  halter,  bridle; 
bite  (-'pw-  instr.).  58.42,  60.11, 
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132.11,  202.32,  382.22,  398.39,  488.16, 
582.24. 

SAgvvi-  slanting;  apparently  always  re¬ 
duplicated.  316.5. 

SAgwi-  thick,  dense.  46.40. 
sA'sAgi-  thicket,  brush  (with  inan. 
copula  -An-  and  its  derivative  -a-). 
330.43-44,  330.44,  332.10,  438.20, 
484.13. 

sAnAgi-  difficult  (copulas  -'si-  -At-  [-A- 
secondarily]) ;  incorrigible  (copula 
-'si-);  have  a  hard  time  (-'to-  instr.). 
56.26,  56.37-38,  80.28,  232.30,  300.26, 

304.4,  314.45,  316.25,  412.38,  560.36. 
sagi-  frighten  (-'-  instr.,  also  -m-  “by 
the  mouth”);  be  frightened  (-'si-). 

46.20,  78.40,  116.41  (twice),  302.36, 

302.40,  440.36,  574.24. 

sa'sa'si-  in  a  hurry.  204.40,  436.18. 
se'kwa-  spit  upon  (-n- -t- instr.) .  78.19 
(twice),  278.34. 

se'kwi-  to  spit.  128.21,  242.40,  242.41. 
segi'ki-  more  so.  70.23. 
segi'k(i)-  be  in  good  faith  with  ?  (com¬ 
bined  with  -ane-).  608.26. 

se'swa-  spit  upon;  -m-  instr.  318.14. 
si-  say;  replaces  i-  in  first  person  sing., 
exclusive  and  inclusive  first  person 
plural,  second  person  singular  and 
plural — all  of  the  intransitive  inde¬ 
pendent  mood.  316.38,  430.25. 
sinigadtci-  blow  the  flute  (with  the 
auxiliary  -ga-).  522.23. 

sIgAdtci-  freeze.  562.28-29. 
siga-  there  is  a  corner  (with  auxiliary 
-gen-  and  its  derivatives).  516.11, 

516.16, 

sigi-  overflow,  pour,  serve  (food) ;  ob¬ 
serve  that  with  the  auxiliary  -iga- 
the  combination  appears  as  siga'iga-. 

104.41,  108.24,  126.33,  198.36,  200.4, 

200.16,  202.20,  248.8,  248.9,  252.31, 

254.17,  254.25,  262.18,  262.28,  458.14, 

596.20. 

si'si'si-  pinch  (used  also  of  a  cold  day). 
116.30. 

sogi-  hold  (-n-  -n-  instr.) ;  bind  (-'-  -'to- 
instr.).  60.10, 136.31, 160.33,  262.25, 

308.37,  396.16,  426.14,  426.15,  508.27, 
578.39. 

-'sa-  sudden;  appears  as  -’sa-  before 't, 
etc.  58.15,  5S.36,  132.12,  188.12, 

194.19. 224.17. 242.37,  252.32,  260.25. 


-'sa'o-  jump,  leap,  sudden  motion;  not 
-isaho-  as  given  in  the  sketch.  122.4, 

304.5,  306.39,  472.35. 

-'sa-,  -'sa-  rapid  motion  through  tjie  air; 
run;  fly  (of  birds);  at  times,  an  aux¬ 
iliary;  combined  with  pya-  (plus  post¬ 
verbal  -dtci-)  and  in  the  intransitive 
inanimate,  the  time  will  come;  some¬ 
times  refers  to  coming  of  night  and 
morning.  46.31,  5S.42,  90.30, 128.14, 
138.13,  138.30  (with  two  copulas), 
148.40,  154.6,  222.2,  230.2,  250.13 
(twice),  302.16,  316.30,  318.13,  388.7, 

388.9,  468.10,  484.28,  564.43. 
-'sa'kwi- free.  188.31. 

-'sApena-  be  hungry;  obviously  related 
in  some  way  to  wl'capena-,  and 
-A'pena-;  cf.  also  -'tapena-;  at  510.36 
-'sa'pena-  occurs,  which  presumably 
should  be  corrected.  70.5,  74.4, 

76.5,  78.6. 

-'sa'kwa-  cook;  converts  preceding  i- 
to  e.  262.8,  278.16,  278.19,  298.16, 
458.36,  588.24,  596.30. 

-'sawa-  a  stem  of  very  weak  meaning. 

144.6. 

-'se-  set,  place  (-n-  -to-  instr.) ;  com¬ 
bined  with  pAgi-  (q.  v.),  release,  set 
free  (similarly  Cree),  replace,  permit, 
dedicate  (-n- instr.  with  double-object 
construction).  90.12,  96.5,  100.25, 
318.31,  318.32,  318.44,  322.39,  380.26, 

390.6,  390.8,  390.19,  394.23,  506.39, 
510.15,  556.34,  558.13. 

-'se-  derived  from  -’sen-;  -with  inani¬ 
mate  subject  only;  lie,  be  placed;  at 
times  a  mere  copula;  of  course  con¬ 
nected  with  the  preceding  -'se-. 

114.10,  118.37,  120.5,  188.7,  18S.8, 
274.29  (twice),  392.3,  420.25,  51S.15, 
518.34  (twice),  526.9,  528.34,  558.8. 

-'se'ka-,  -'se'ka- motion.  132.19. 

-'sen-  (with  inanimate  subject[s]  only); 
lie,  be  placed;  at  times  simply  an  in¬ 
animate  copula;  corresponds  to  ani¬ 
mate  -'cin-).  126.2,  138.33,  148.1, 

194.5,  536.18,  576.40. 

-'seni-  eat;  related  to  wi'seni-,  wi'senya-, 
and  -'senya-,  but  how  is  not  clear. 
332.24,  474.7,  562.23. 

-'senya-  eat;  related  in  some  way  to 
wi'seni-,  wisenya-,  and  -'seni-. 
128.1,  332.23,  438.15,  526.2,  590.6. 
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-'si-  an  animate  copula;  commonly  cor¬ 
responds  to  -a-  (inanimate) ;  less  fre¬ 
quently  to  -At-  (inanimate)  and  -et- 
(inanimate) ;  converts  preceding  i 
to  e.  46.11,  48.39,  52.3,  56.32,  58.1, 
60.31,  62.24,  62.30,  62.31,  122.14, 
298.32,  298.36,  306.30,  310.1,  314.43, 
314.45,  326.31,  326.34,  384.13,  384.16, 

412.20,  412.34,  414.11,  506.8,  506.21, 
508.40,  550.18,  550.34,  552.10,  556.25, 
572.5,  588.22,  606.1. 

-'sigiwii-  back  (substantival).  318.38. 

-'si'i-  rhetorical  for  -'si-.  550.18, 

550.20. 

na'awi-  be  a  fine  day,  warm  weather. 
304.3,  572.28. 

na'i-  know  how,  have  power  of,  be  in 
the  habit  of;  combined  with  -gen- 
and  its  derivatives,  be  proper,  suit¬ 
able;  with  -'kaw-  instr.,  support; 
with  -'to-  instr.,  know  how  to  make; 
with  -n-  instr.,  hand  properly,  suit¬ 
ably;  at  times  seems  redundant; 
combined  with  -nawa-,  cheer.  48.37 
(twice),  48.39,  48.40  (twice),  50.1, 
80.9,  100.25,  108.24,  128-39,  152.16, 
186.14,  196.34,  204.9,  204.10,  296.14, 

298.17,  300.37,  306.29  (twice),  314.39, 
318.10,  422.17,  422.18,  428.29,  456.23, 
456.38,  554.35,  562.40,  566.34-35, 
568.30,  576.9,  592.32,  606.18. 

na'iwi-  have  the  habit  of  doing  (with 
-'si-  copula) ;  be  smart;  related  in 
some  way  to  na'i-.  314.32,  384.16. 

nawA-  (always  with  postverbal  -t- 
-dtci-)  stop  to  do  something  (-n-  -n- 
instr.);  sometimes  very  vague  in 
meaning.  84.2,  96.16,  158.9,  380.8, 

384.17,  386.35,  444.37,  512.2,  526.3, 
554.24. 

-naw a-  overtake  (-'sw- instr.) .  568.16. 

nawAnuna-  follow  (-'w-  -'-  instrumen¬ 
tal);  evidently  a  compound  of  -na-. 
174.3ft,  602.5. 

-nawa-  thereby.  52.10,  52.37,  88.21, 
88.46,  324.13,  404.36,  514.7,  574.30. 

nawani-  handsome,  pretty;  not  as  in¬ 
tensive  as  waweni-;  can  not  be  used 
with  copulas.  50.2,  118.17,  552.4-5, 
554.1. 

nawi-  visit  (-'-  instr.).  62.30,  448.36, 
456.42. 

-nawi-  meaning  ?.  474.7. 

-nawi-  meaning  ?.  126.39. 
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nawi'sA-  loose  flesh;  the  exact  form  of 
the  stem  is  not  certain.  330.20. 
na-  fetch  (-n-  -t-  instr.;  the  forms  with 
-t-  are  somewhat  irregular,  and  these 
same  irregularities  occur  in  Ojibwa 
and  Cree  and  so  presumably  in 
other  Algonquian  languages) .  50.38, 

54.19,  54.20,  54.22  (twice),  56.28, 
146.13,  198.9,  298.40,  302.34,  304.12, 

382.19,  508.13,  556.16. 

na'kA-  run  ?.  156.3. 

na'kAni-  all;  a  doublet  of  ne'kAni-. 

562.8. 

nagAtawane-  watch  over;  a  compound 
containing  nagA-  (q.  v.)  and  -ane- 
(q.  v.);  the  medial  portion  is  at 
present  obscure;  both  Cree  and 
Ojibwa  (and  so  presumably  other 
Algonquian  languages  also)  have 
exact  phonetic  equivalents  of  nagAta¬ 
wane-,  and  in  both  phonetic  corre¬ 
spondents  to  nagAtaw-  occur  in  at 
least  one  additional  case.  74.40, 
208.12,  302.23,  556.35,  556.40,  602.26. 
nagA'sawapA-  exact  meaning  ?  watch  ? 
obviously  a  compound  containing 
nagA-  and  wapA-;  the  medial  portion 
is  at  present  obscure.  594.27-28. 
-naga-  sing.  90.12,  96.16,  318.16 

(twice),  398.4,  506.22,  582.28, 

582.28-29. 

nagwa-,  nagwa-  depart.  48.6,  48.12, 

48.23,  50.23,  56.10,  302.34,  322.24, 
384.1,  510.21,  564.37. 

-nagwi-  appear  (with  copulas  -'si-  -At-; 
with  -'to-  instr.  when  there  is  an 
inanimate  object).  54.21,  80.32, 

106.5,  168.32,  298.32,  326.33,  392.41, 
532.35,  552.42. 

na'ci-  stroke,  caress.  70.17,  70.18, 

72.23,  74.12. 

nadtcina-  buy  (-'w- -'- instr.).  452.33, 
452.34. 

natawi-  doctor;  cf.  natawinonni'  medi¬ 
cine.  158.32. 

nata'kwa-  dependent  on;  a  rhetorical 
expression.  206.3. 

natu-  ask  (-'taw-  -'t-  instr.) ;  combined 
with  -'ca-  (ear),  seek,  investigate; 
the  stem  is  always  reduplicated, 
thus,  iiAnatu-.  54.31-32,  92.13, 

324.39,  404.8,  430.2,  458.12,  566.17, 

576.8,  584.11. 
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na'tA'swi-  several.  296.35,  386.23, 

580.6. 

na'se-  go  toward  (-'kaw-  -*k-  instr.) ; 
go  toward  a  sound  (-'taw-  -'t-  [?] 
instr.).  94.38,  426.1S,  596.27. 
nana'iwAne-  strap  (verb) ;  -'kaw-  instr. 

300.4. 

nanagi-  exactly.  536.27,  536.31. 
nanA'wAdtci-  secretly  once  in  a  while; 
clearly  reduplicated;  the  -dtci-  is 
surely  postverbal.  454.25-26. 
nanAtawi-  separately.  242.15. 
nanlgi-  lazy  (in  Fox  used  with  -'to- 
instr.;  apparently  always  redupli¬ 
cated).  310.40,320.34,334.39. 
napa'ku'kwaw-  give  in  return;  dedicate; 
evidently  a  fossilized  compound  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  verbal  stem  and  instru¬ 
mental  particle.  512.13,  514.9-10, 

532.28,  534.2. 

napi-  take  the  place  of  (-'ck-  instr.  and 
double  object  construction;  i  re¬ 
mains)  ;  napApi't-,  a  compound  of 
this,  is  obscure  in  the  medial  por¬ 
tion;  the  -'t-  is  the  instrumental  re¬ 
quiring  an  inanimate  construction; 
the  compound  is  a  rhetorical  form  for 
napi'ck-.  424.14,  482.5,  514.39, 

516.5,  516.6. 

napi-  rebuild,  with  the  auxiliary  -ga-; 
perhaps  the  same  as  napi-,  take  the 
place  of.  118.14. 

napi-  wear  around  the  neck.  534.36. 
na'penA-  get  the  better  of  (-n-  instr. 
when  obj.  is  animate);  with  i-  thus, 
threaten,  have  it  happen  to.  132.14, 
382.1,  426.39,  426.40,  428.20-21. 
na'pi-  repeat.  174.40,  476.43,  478.14. 
nawA'se-  (with  -'kaw-  instr.)  ask  to 
accompany.  310.16,  598.24. 
narni-  under.  56.1. 
nawi-  middle;  combined  with  -A'kwa- 
(course  of  sun),  noon;  combined  with 
this  and  preceded  by  wadtci-  (see  u-), 
idiomatically,  south.  46.18,  48.12, 
68.16,  146.14,  146.16,  296.34,  302.39, 

386.28,  550.4. 

nA-  attack  (-n-  instr.).  62.20,  62.23, 
62.25,  132.27  (?),  382.19,  574.19. 
nA'kAmi-  exact  meaning  ?  combined 
with  -gi-  and  copula  -'si,  get  along, 
fare.  464.22. 


nA'ku-  favorable;  with  -m-  -t-  instr. 
answer  favorably;  with  -n-  -n-  instr. 
accept.  84.26,  92.17,  92.33,  130.30, 
152.7-8,  188.10,  248.15,  248.17, 

386.12  (twice),  440.39,  440.40,  452.32, 
552.41,  606.30. 

nA'ku-  sing  with,  hum;  when  intransi¬ 
tive  with  the  auxiliary  -ga-.  12S.28, 

208.24,  208.25,  214.13,  218.31,  514.28, 
592.38. 

nAgA-  leave  (-n-  -t-  instr.).  148.28, 

156.5,  280.2,  394.28,  536.28,  566.38. 
nAgA-  sing  (-mo-  middle).  92.29, 

398.7,  424.3,  518.5,  526.5,  584.34. 
nAgA-  (with  postverbal  -t-,  -dtci-)  be 

accustomed  to.  302.15. 
nAgApe'kwapi-  bow  one’s  head;  a 
compound,  of  nAgApi-,  -'kwa-,  -pi-. 
154.5-6,  230.2,  586.33. 
nAgApi-  drop  (of  parts  of  the  body). 

154.4-6,  230.2,  586.33. 
nAgi- halt;  nAgi- before  -dtc*'.  118.37, 

140.6,  148.43,  388.10,  388.15,  568.19. 
nAgi-  meet  (-'ckaw-  -'ck-  [?]  instr.; 

final  i  retained).  64.18,  148.37, 

152.8,  398.26,  578.9,  608.34. 

-nAdtci-  help  (-'-  instr.;  apparently 

must  always  be  preceded  by  mawi- 
go).  466.2. 

nAtawapA-  look  for,  search  for  (-m-  -t- 
instr.) ;  obviously  a  compound  in 
origin,  though  the  exact  composition 
is  not  entirely  clear;  the  evidence  of 
Algonkin  favors  a  stem  nata-  en¬ 
deavor,  combined  with  wapA-;  Cree, 
Ojibwa,  and  Algonkin  have  exact 
phonetic  equivalents  of  the  com¬ 
pound.  582.25-26,  584.22,  586.14- 
15. 

nAtawi-  wish,  desire;  seek  (with  the 
copula  -'si-) ;  at  times  seems  redun¬ 
dant.  58.17,  60.32,  70.27,  84.5, 

130.13,  300.39,  304.8,  418.19,  524.33, 
550.12,  552.7,  564.30,  572.5,  588.21- 
22. 

nAto-  summon,  ask  (-m-  -t-) ;  ask  from 
(with  -ta'sw-,  -ta's-);  see  p.  495. 
For  convenience  the  last  is  listed 
separately,  (a)  52.25,  52.26,  70.30, 
108.26,  190.35,  314.4,  316.40,  332.21, 

380.21. 386.13,  588.29,  596.14,  596.18; 
(b)  64.17,  74.26,  86.11,  86.21,  86.22, 

86.28,  108.28,  190.34,  192.4,  192.11, 
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192.14,  192.23,  390.24,  408.1,  478.28, 
478.29,  478.31,  512.11,  514.17,  534.43, 
536.1,  536.3. 

nAtodtca-  burn  out  (-'sw-  instr.);  prob¬ 
ably  a  compound  of  nato-  and  -dtca-. 

534.25. 

nAtuna-  seek  (-'w-  instr.) ;  evidently 
a  compound  in  origin.  48.9,  54.2, 

64.23,  302.42,  390.23,  584.26. 
nAtupAni-  go  to  war.  62.5,62.8,  154.27, 

510.6,  588.2-3. 

nA'sa'ko-  broil  on  spits.  142.20. 
nA'sAtawi-  startling,  cross,  ill-natured, 
wild,  fierce  (of  animals).  60.23, 

134.7,  190.34,  242.30-31,  242.36, 

306.32,  438.34. 

nAna'i-  comfortably,  suitably;  with 
-'kaw-  -'k-  instr.,  attend  to,  and 
idiomatically  release  by  holding  an 
adoption  feast;  with  -'ckaw-  -'ck- 
instr.,  fit  well,  put  on  (of  clothing); 
with  -'sw-  -'s-  instr.  cook  properly; 
with  -n-  (an.  obj.),  attend  to  by  an 
adoption  feast;  with  -m-  instr.,  be 
boss  over;  nAna'i-  is  probably  rhe¬ 
torical  for  nAna'i-.  46.15,  164.4, 
166.44,  248.32,  248.33,  314.6,  316.43, 

318.8,  318.34,  332.26,  382.10,  382.32, 

410.8,  446.2,  518.3,  510.27,  554.22. 
nAnawi-  useless.  180.42  (meaning?), 

248.10,  270.2. 

nAna'kawi-  make  sport  of;  combined 
with  tb-,  play  a  prank  on.  388.34. 
nAna'ku-  oppose;  -m-  instr.  140.41. 
nAno-  (with  -t-,  -dtci-)  foolishly;  at 
times  this  meaning  is  unsuitable;  in 
such  case  the  meaning  is  vague. 
132.27,  206.35,  210.21,  574.16-17, 

324.7,  324.41. 

nAno'ckwi-  blindly,  ignorantly.  180.5, 
184,5,  600.23. 

-nAme'cka- skin  (substantival).  200.24, 
244.31,  404.17. 

na-  see  (-w-  -t-  instr.).  46.29,  48.13, 

50.32,  54.41,  56.28,  300.25,  398.33, 
'  508.21,  510.7,  552.3. 

na-  breathe  (middle  voice  always). 

52.2,  52.6,  78.23,  82.37,  452.35. 

-na-  die.  88.9  (twice),  118.2,  198.17, 
198.25  (a  rhetorical  form),  334.45, 

380.7,  380.16,  380.17. 

-na-  fan  (of  fire) ;  perhaps  same  as 
na-  breathe.  90.17. 


-na- (-'w-  -'-  instr.).  Exact  meaning? 
combined  with  nAtu-  (and  -Atu-), 
seek.  48.9,  54.2,  64.23,  302.42, 

390.23,  584.26,  586.11,  600.23. 

-na-  (with  -'w-  instr.)  meaning?  com¬ 
bined  with  wAni-  cheat.  312.1. 
na'kwa'pe-  eat  for.  532.41-42. 
nag-  exact  meaning?  with  wapi-  look 
out  of  a  corner  of  the  eye.  240.19. 
-nagwl-  restricted  in  action,  quiet. 

438.42. 

nayapi-  again,  a  second  time.  72.25. 
na'tawi- separately.  242.16,  248.3. 
na'sa-  be  cured,  be  alive,  cure  (-'-  instr.; 
-'ckaw-  instr.  when  followed  by  -gwi-, 
which  transitivizes  a  verb  with  an 
inanimate  subject  and  animate  ob¬ 
ject;  the  verbal  pronouns  are  the 
ordinary  one  appropriate  to  an  in¬ 
transitive  verb  with  an  animate  sub¬ 
ject — in  this  case  the  logical  object; 
a  sort  of  passive  construction  is  at 
the  base  of  it).  46.23,  48.36,  52.9, 
58.19,  82.38,  310.34,  452.24,  552.36, 

562.42. 

ne-  slay  (-'s-  instr.;  when  used  with  a 
reflexive  pronoun,  or  any  inanimate 
pronoun,  even  if  only  implied,  -'th¬ 
is  used;  when  a  possessed  noun  is  in¬ 
volved,  a  double  object  construction 
is  used  with  -'t-;  latter  is  also  used 
before  -Ama-  combined  with  -ga-)  ; 
when  combined  with  na'i-,  means 
beat;  when  reduplicated  also  fre¬ 
quently  means  beat;  also  when  com¬ 
bined  with  ke-  (-'tci-).  46.27,  48.1, 

48.25,  154.28,  178.24,  266.16,  268.2, 
310.37,  326.1,  382.7,  536.1,  552.34, 

560.23,  566.18,  566.19  (twice). 

ne-  recognize  (-naw-  -n-  instr.).  52.14, 

118.25,  136.20  (twice),  136.35,  574.25. 
-ne-  pursue  (-'kaw-  -'k-  instr.);  com¬ 
bined  with  pemi-,  and  with  an  inani¬ 
mate  construction,  strive  for.  48.1, 
58.40,  60.4,  130.37,  218.18,  224.9, 
236.20,  398.44,  568.21. 

ne'k(i)-  shove  in  entirely.  52.5. 
ne'kAni-  all  (of  time).  138.38,  304.23, 
560.6. 

-ne'ka-  hand.  148.21,  200.32,  238.26. 
-ne'ke-  meaning?  fire?  390.10,  478.20. 
-ne'ke-  meaning?  hold?  (-'wr-  instr.). 
262.3. 
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ne'kl-  set  (of  sun) ;  disappear,  vanish 
out  of  sight.  46.30,  142.9-10,  390.13, 
404.30,  410.28,  416.25,  594.29. 
ne'ku-  meaning  ?  combined  with  -wa- 
shorten  one’s  cries.  388.16,  476.16. 
ne'kwape-  receive  and  eat.  182.7, 
426.35. 

negApi-  be  nervous,  tremble.  308.38. 
negi-  melt  (the  final  i  is  given  solely  by 
general  considerations  of  Algonquian 
philology;  the  Fox  examples  which  I 
have  on  hand  all  have  e  but  in  posi¬ 
tions  where  i  would  phonetically 
become  e;  to  judge  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  afforded  by  Cree,  Ojibwra, 
and  Algonkin  the  instrumentals 
-'sw-  -'s-,  and  the  middle  voice 
(-'so-  -ta-)  go  with  this  stem;  per¬ 
haps  also  other  instrumentals  and 
copulas).  562.19. 

-nego-  see  -nenego-;  not  an  error. 
444.20. 

neguti-  one;  changes  to  negutu-  before 
-guni-.  550.30,  554.25. 
negwAdtci-  cultivate,  hoe.  302.41. 
-negwa-  arm  (substantival) .  398.22. 

negwi-  cover;  combined  with  -anA'kw- 
+  -At-,  be  cloudy.  62.29,  408.6, 
410.12. 

ne'ci-  alone;  cf.  ne's-.  172.45,  224.35, 
300.6,  380.34,  436.6. 
ne'ciwAna-  (always  with  postverbal 
-t-  -dtci-)  ruin  (primary  meaning); 
with  instr.  -'-  -'to-,  ruin  in  general; 
with  -'kaw-,  ruin  by  getting  a  person 
drunk,  etc.,  spoil  one’s  reputation, 
ruin  a  man’s  wife  [the  corresponding 
inanimate  -'k-  is  not  combined  with 
this  stem];  with  -'ckaw-  -'ck-,  ruin 
by  tramping  on  it  (of  a  horse  on 
corn  or  beans  which  are  gram¬ 
matically  animate),  not  fit  (of  shoes, 
trousers,  coat  which  are  grammati¬ 
cally  inanimate) ;  with  -'cw-  -'c-, 
ruin  by  cutting  (animate  object: 
cutting  hair  on  man,  dog,  horse; 
inanimate  object:  cutting  cloth); 
with  -'sw-  -'s-  ruin  by  heat  (animate 
object:  burn  by  cooking  [beans, 
corn,  potatoes,  meat];  inanimate 
object:  scorching  or  dyeing  cloth); 
-'w-  -'-  ruin  by  a  blow  (grammati¬ 
cally  animate  objects  such  as  beans 
on  a  pole,  kettle,  drum,  buggy 


wheel);  with  -n-  -n-,  ruin,  get  out  of 
order  by  taking  it  up  (grammati¬ 
cally  animate  obj  ects  such  as  a  watch) : 
with  -'taw-  -'t-,  dislike  to  hear;  \vith 
-m-  speak  evilly  against;  with  the 
copulas  -'si-  -a-,  be  ruined,  de¬ 
stroyed;  combined  with  -nagwi-, 
look  ugly;  the  instrumentals  -n- 
-t-,  -'pw-  can  not  be  combined  with 
this  stem.  68.38,  132.4,  136.25, 

302.24,380.12,380.13  (twice),  510.11. 
ne'ciwi-  dangerous  (with  the  copulas 
-'si-  -a-);  stormy  (of  weather;  with 
the  copula  -At-;  the  copula  ^-At- 
rarely  otherwise  is  found  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  this  stem).  60.8,  140.17, 
192.13-14,  198.43,  490.12,  526.36, 
562.15,  576.34. 

ne'cki-  hate  (-naw-  -n-  instr.);  scold, 
forbid  (-m-  instr.).  66.8,  84.42, 

92.43-94.1,  118.7,  142.31,  168.9, 

296.24,  296.28,  302.26,  310.7,  320.14, 
402.29,  436.34,  436.38,  550.26. 
ne'cki- spread  open.  118.36-37, 136.44. 
-nedtca-  take  care  of  (-m-  -t-  instr.). 
182.4,  380.9,  382.32-33,  426.41, 

512.43,  532.31. 

-nedtca-  palm  of  the  hand  (substan¬ 
tival).  86.26-27,  204.17,  254.41, 

254.42-43,  426.21 
ne'to-  together.  180.13. 
ne'tom-  solemn.  76.30. 
ne's-  alone;  compare  ne'ci-.  318.42, 

568.44. 

ne'se'ki-  grow  dark;  with  copula  -a-. 
478.9. 

ne'swapitAgi-  thirty  (a  few  verbalized 
numerals  are  in  this  list).  554.34. 
ne'swi-  three.  560.2  (twice;  with  pho¬ 
netic  change). 

nenaw(i)-  be  easy  on,  spare,  not  be  care¬ 
ful  with  (combined  -ane-).  588.31, 

588.41,  594.25,  598.6. 
nene'ki-  bear  in  mind,  think  of  so  far 
as  known;  never  combined  directly 
with  instrumental  particles,  except 
-m-.  52.37,  52.38,  60.40,  80.5,  228.12, 
302.28,  312.23,  390.43,  392.1,  530.4. 
nene'ku-  speak  of,  mention.  152.14. 
nenegi-  shake,  tremble.  476.19  (twice), 
nenego-  flit  around  idly,  “bum,”  flirt 
with  girls;  see  also  tvnenego-  and 
-nego-.  446.5-6,  446.26,  446.27. 
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neno-  hear,  understand  (-'taw-  -'t- 
instr.) ;  pay  attention  (combined  with 
-'ca-) ;  though  the  principles  of  Algon- 
quian  philology  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  nenu-,  or  rather  nenwi-,  is  the 
true  stem,  yet  I  have  not  altered 
neno-  in  the  face  of  these  texts  as  well 
as  others  (both  mine  and  William 
Jones’).  78.37,  90.6,  172.14,  296.26, 
296.29. 

nenya'ckwi-  different  directions. 
188.33. 

nenya'pi-  nervous,  crippled.  82.21, 
238.3-4,  238.4-5,  240.5,  240.8. 
nenwapi-  have  sight;  a  compound  that 
can  not  be  resolved  into  its  compo¬ 
nent  elements  with  absolute  certainty. 
210.22. 

nep-  die;  frequently  combined  with  an 
element  -o'i-,  which  also  appears  in 
conjunction  with  other  verbal  stems, 
for  the  most  part  for  purely  rhetorical 
reasons;  the  exact  rules  governing  the 
use  and  nonuse  of  this  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  nep-  are  not  known;  ordi¬ 
nary  participial  napegA  or  napo'itA. 
50.20,  50.30,  116.15,  316.2,  316.3, 

320.21,  320.35,  380.2,  396.41,  506.11, 
554.10  (twice),  608.36. 

nepa-,  nepa-  sleep ;  sleep  with  (-w-  instr . ) . 
46.17,  48.5,  50.8,  72.37,  296.36, 

308.35-36,  458.25,  508.31,  560.13. 
nepa'ci-  carry  a  bundle  on  the  back. 

314.10. 

nepA-  (-dtci-)  be  cool,  chilled.  154.35, 
200.2,  304.4,  578.33. 
nepi  water;  used  at  times  as  a  verbal 
stem;  combined  with  -'cka-  -'cka-, 
used  in  an  obscene  sense.  248.5, 

254.22, 

nepwa'ka-,  nepwa'ka-  be  intelligent, 
smart.  300.34-35,  306.24,  416.9, 

550.7. 

ne'p-  (-n-  instr.)  have  a  stepfather,  step¬ 
mother.  268.22  (twice),  268.25. 
neniA-  stand  up  (middle  voice),"  hang 
up  (of  a  kettle;  -to-  instr.);  stand 
up  (transitive  -n-  -to-  instr.).  78.4, 

98.30,  250.18,  250.26,  252.6,  420.38, 

508.22,  510.23,  522.26,  578.18. 

-nemi-  come  upon  (of  night,  day). 

50.31,  94.25,  296.38. 

nlgi-  divide,  distribute;  with  -n-  -n-, 
-'w-  -'-  instrumentals,  with  the  usual 


phonetic  shifts.  162.3,330.2,434.28, 
434.30. 

nlgani-  ahead,  in  front,  most  im¬ 
portant;  i  before  other  verbal  stems; 
with  the  copula  -'si-  before  which 
the  final  !  appears  as  e.  72.36, 
76.26,  78.2,  392.32,  394.21,  508.8, 
516.12,  518.4,  524.42,  536.17,  536.18, 

576.38. 

nlgi-  be  born.  314.42,  314.44-45, 

558.1-2. 

ni'ci-  a  secondary  form  of  ni'cwi-, 
two,  a  pair.  438.28. 
ni'cki-  encumber,  inconvenience,  be 
in  the  way;  with  -'si-  copula,  -'ckaw- 
instr.  64.18,  230.17,  598.33. 
ni'si- downward  (-n- -n- instr.).  82.12, 

98.32,  122.4,  122.34,  468.21,  468.22, 
478.19. 

ninawi-  weak.  92.35,  248.11,  440.10. 
nipen-  be  Indian  harvest  (nearly  in 
the  middle  of  our  summer) ;  nlpe-  is 
a  derived  form.  302.40,  522.27 

(twice),  564.17,  568.43. 
nipena-  in  a  row,  in  order;  -'sen- 
(-'se-)  copula.  126.2,  126.3,  138.6 
(peculiar  reduplication), 
nipenowi-  be  harvest  time;  an  extended 
form  of  nipen-.  562.34. 
nipi-  braid;  -'to-  instr.  300.9,  300.17. 
niba-  exact  meaning  ?  combined  with 
-'ci-,  sit  up  with  the  dead,  hold  a 
death  wake.  398.7,  420.24. 
nlniA'ckA-  fasten  in  the  hair  (-'w-  -'- 
instr.).  Correct  the  form  given  p. 
80,  Bull.  72,  B.  A.  E.  212.1,  212.3, 

220.11,  252.15,  576.36-37. 
nima-  motion  upward.  272.32-33. 
nlmi-  dance;  make  dance  (-'-  instr.; 

even  before  the  sign  of  the  recipro¬ 
cal);  dance  for  (-'kaw-  instr.);  give 
a  dance  (with  postverbal  -'tci-  and 
the  auxiliary  -ga-).  68.9,  68.10 

(twice),  88.17,  88.18  (twice),  100.28- 
29,  110.28,  110.28-29,  110.29  (twice), 

306.12,  308.15,  326.8,  384.23,  398.13, 

508.38,  510.5,  512.34,  576.37,  576.38, 
576.44. 

nlmi-  meaning?  246.12. 
nowi-  meaning?  132.10,220.30. 

-nowi-  kill.  58.2. 

nowi-  motion  out.  60.5,  76.6-7,  114.42, 
202.36  (haplology),  318.15,  386.22, 
518.24. 
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no-  hear  (-taw-  -t-  instr.;  auxiliary 
-ga-).  118.12,  130.34,  184.32,  326.4, 
384.36,  512.21. 

no-  smoke,  fumigate  (-'sw-  -'s-  instr.). 

90.15  (twice),  258.31,  518.19  (twice), 
no-  carry  on  the  back  (-m — t-  instr.) ; 
the  passive  idiomatically  means  ride 
horseback;  and  the  active,  horse; 
-6-  is  derived  from  this.  114.29, 
180.3,  382.12,  382.19. 
no-  suckle  (transitive) ;  the  analysis  is 
not  clear;  with  the  stem  no-  we  have 
a  verb  with  an  animate  obj.  with  t 
as  instrumental  particle  which  re¬ 
quires  an  inan.  object;  if  we  assume 
the  stem  to  be  not-  we  have  a  transi¬ 
tive  verb  with  no  instr.  particle;  the 
cognate  languages  and  Fox  itself 
show  a  stem  no-  “suckle”  [trans.]  is 
old  Algonquian;  see  Jones,  Fox  Texts 
68.18,  104.8,  104.9,  106.11,  106.12, 
106.14,  108.9,  108.18,  108.23,  196.13; 
how  this  no-  is  related  to  non- 
“suckle”  [intrans.]  is  unknown;  the 
same  difficulty  occurs  in  cognate 
languages,  which  shows  we  probably 
have  to  deal  with  a  proto- Algonquian 
affair.  46.16,  46.25,  48.4,  318.36. 
-no-  say  farewell  to  (-'ckaw-  instr.). 

608.5. 

-no-  by  observation;  probably  stands 
for  -naw-;  as  ke'ki-  precedes,  some 
connection  with  ke'kinawa-  and 
ke'kinawapi-  (both  of  which  see) 
must  be  assumed.  94.37,  114.8, 
114.9,  128.32,  202.19. 

-no'kA-  do  something,  perform  a  cere¬ 
mony,  do  for  (-taw-  -t-  instr.;  used 
also  before  the  sign  of  the  reciprocal). 
68.35, 182.31, 306.32-33,  534.8,  594.9. 
-no'kAtawa-  have  wings;  a  rare,  holy 
stem.  466.12. 

no'ke- shoot  (naw- instr.) .  382.30. 

no'ki-  soft,  weak,  fresh  (idiomatically 
of  earth).  88.9,  144.16  (twice), 
144.21,  204.43,  254.42. 
no'ki-  easily  kill  (-'-  -'to-  instr.). 

382.30,  560.35. 

no'cii-  give  birth  to;  in  Shawnee  the 
exact  phonetic  equivalent  is  used 
only  of  animals,  not  human  beings. 
46.8,  46.10,  316.2,  316.22,  408.14-15, 

604.5. 


no'cka-  exact  meaning?  combined  with 
-'sa-  -'sa-,  sift  through;  idiomatically 
(in  the  same  combination) ,  perish  (of 
the  soul).  468.10.  *  1 

no'ckwa-  lick;  -'t-  instr.;  not  used  with 
-'taw-.  202.40. 

not-  wind  (-en-  copula).  90.18,  120.4. 
not-  previous.  304.37. 

-nota-,  -nota-  meaning?  Combined 
with  wAdtca-  (q.  v.),  give  a  feast. 
162.33,  176.26,  176.29. 
not  a  before,  unseasonably;  related  in 
some  way  to  not-,  previous.  74.19. 
note'ku-  precise  meaning?  with  the  in¬ 
strumental  -'taw-,  fail  to  hear;  com¬ 
bined  with  a'pA'wa-,  a'pA*wa-, 
dream,  dream  incompletely.  192.1, 

512.6,  590.13. 

non-  suckle,  intrans.;  see  no-  suckle 
(trans.).  46.16,204.11,318.41. 
n5no-  fan;  middle  voice.  210.38, 
210.40. 

-nu-  (-taw-  -t-  instr.)  reach,  attain; 
sometimes,  in  behalf  of.  62.13,  82.24, 
116.28,  178.1,  308.41,  310.14,  326.25, 
394.19,  556.6. 

nyanAnwi-  five;  included  as  it  occurs  as 
a  practically  initial  stem;  logically 
numerals  in  Fox  are  stems;  a  few  are 
included  in  this  list  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  550.34. 

-pa-  run  from;  -'-  instr.;  related  in  some 
way  to  pa'o-.  332.9. 

-pa'o-  run;  with  -n-  instr.  and  -gwi- 
passive,  ride  horseback;  when  in¬ 
animate  employs  the  copula  -ta-  (of 
a  train,  etc.).  46.31,  58.41,  382.22, 
382.23,  454.24,  568.12. 
pa'wa'i-  hold  a  powwow.  432.23. 
pa'ki-  uncover,  open  (-n-  -n-  instr.; 
with  inanimate  copula  -'sen-). 
134.2,  172.33,  172.34,  172.35,  206.11, 
390.1,  518.11. 

pa'kinawl-  uncover  one’s  self;  obvi¬ 
ously  a  compound  in  origin;  see 
pa'ki-  and  peninawl-  take  off  cloth¬ 
ing.  582.32. 

pagA'Atowa-  play  lacrosse,  baseball. 

384.16,  384.18,  428.2. 
pa'ckaw-  crack  from  dryness.  436.31. 
pa'ta-  wound,  wound  fatally  (-a'so- 
passive  contracted  with  the  stem; 
see  under -te'ka-) .  566.3. 
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pa'siga-  split,  crack.  194.5. 
panadtci-  walk  down  a  hill.  46.29. 
pane'ckApi-  straddle;  instr.  with 
inan.  obj.  382.11-12. 
pan!-  be  a  widow,  widower  released 
from  death  ceremonies;  instr. 

324.35,  430.28,  446.9  (twice),  604.7. 
papAgi-  stumble;  true  stem  pAgi-. 

70.5,  72.12,  74.4,  76.4,  78.6,  472.11, 

510.36. 

pa'piwi-  spread  on  (-n-  -n-  instr.). 

508.25. 

pami-  indefinite  motion  (reduplicated 
pApami).  386.23,  466.28,  474.1 

(twice),  578.29. 

-pA-  derived  from  -pAn-.  524.40. 
jjA'ka- dedicate;  combined  with  -a'ku-. 

510.19,  524.39. 

pA'ki-  separate;  with  -'cw-  (?)  -'c- 

instr.  318.27,  318.29,  318.33. 
pA'ki-  dismiss,  permit  (-m-  instr.);  be 
set  free,  become  loose  (-'cka-  -'cka- 
auxiliary) ;  combined  with  -wa-,  come 
to  a  decision.  438.41,  442.34-35, 
442.39,  472.25,  474.20,  552.11-12, 

560.25. 

pA'ki-  (-m-  instr.)  assign,  dedicate. 
278.21,  278.22,  278.23,  524.20,  524.21, 
524.23  (twice),  524.26. 
pA'klgwA-  smoky;  -'ta-  copula.  220.1. 
pA'ku-  [probably  pA'kwi-]  pull  out; 
-n-  instr.  with  inan.  object;  not  used 
with  -n-  and  an  animate  object.  52.6. 
pA'kwa-  break  off  (to  judge  from  the 
evidence  of  Cree  and  Ojibwa  several 
instrumentals  go  with  this  stem, 
but  in  Fox  I  can  thus  far  only  sub¬ 
stantiate  -'c-,  -n-  -n-).  572.1. 

-pA'kwa-  side  (of  a  building).  318.17, 

318.19.  * 

pAga-  put  in  a  kettle  and  boil  (-'to- 
instr.  for  inan.  object);  combined 
with  -'ci-  (-m- instr.),  boil  (of  meat). 
392.16,  410.44,  522.28,  588.22,  592.42. 
pAgapi-  braid;  compound  in  origin; 

-n-  instr.  but  i  is  retained.  564.17. 
pAgA-  strike,  hit  (-m-  -t-  instr.);  tell 
war  stories,  valorous  deeds  (idio¬ 
matically)  ;  club  to  death  (always 
reduplicated,  papAgA-).  118.9, 
318.18,  320.24,  380.8,  382.14,  426.38, 
520.38,  574.32. 

pAgAna-  shriek,  wail;  middle  voice. 
200.4,  200.19,  200.43,  202.34. 


pAgAmi-  arrive.  150.5,  312.45,  314.11, 
38S.39, 388.41,  400.37,  508.24,  600.37. 
pAgi-  throw  away  (-n-  -t-  instr.) ;  idio¬ 
matically,  release  some  one  by  hold¬ 
ing  an  adoption  feast,  hold  an  adop¬ 
tion  feast,  stumble;  combined  with 
-'se-,  release,  throw  away,  replace,  per¬ 
mit,  dedicate;  combined  with  -'cin-, 
fall  down,  alight  (of  birds,  etc.);  pre¬ 
ceded  by  wadtci-  (see  u-)  and  com¬ 
bined  with  -'ci-,  where  the  sun  goes 
down,  west.  72.42,  74.4,  194.33, 
254.36, 258.20,  306.44, 318.44,  322.39, 

328.15,  332.20,  384.1  (twice),  384.6, 

388.15,  394.38,  398.45,  468.8,  476.8, 
506.21,  508.44,  510.36,  560.26,  586.6. 

pAgi'ei-  depressed  (mentally). 
pAgi'sane-  give  up,  abandon,  resign 
(-m-  -t-  instr.) ;  a  compound  of  pAgi- 
(q.  v.)  and  -ane-  (q.  v.);  the  medial 
-'s-  is  at  present  obscure;  Cree  has  an 
exact  phonetic  equivalent  (pA'kiteyi- 
with  -m-  -'t-  instrumental) ;  if  -e  a- 
contracts  to-  a-  in  proto- Algonquian 
under  certain  conditions,  pAgi'sane- 
may  be  for  *pAgi'se-ane-  (or  some¬ 
thing  similar) ;  see -'se-.  556.1. 

pAgo'ci  in  advance.  204.24,  302.29, 

316.32,  380.28,  558.10-11. 

pA'ci-  (with  -t-,  -dtci-)  dishonest;  com¬ 
bined  with  -w'a-  sound,  lie.  62.34, 

74.38,  306.28-29. 

pA'ci-  even,  almost;  this  stem  can  be 
substantiated  as  shown  by  the 
change  to  a  in  participials;  but  a 
form  pa'ci  is  also  well  authenticated. 
58.18,  150.22,  150.23. 
pA'ck-  separate,  branch  out;  with  the 
copula  -At-.  82.14. 

-pA'tci-  display;  combines  with  few 
stems; -'to- instr.  514.14. 
pA'ta-  light  one’s  pipe  (postverbal  -'tci- 
and  auxiliary  -ga-) ;  a  holy  stem. 
514.7. 

pA'ta'pwa-,  p.v'ta'pwa-  puff  (tobacco), 
light  and  smoke  (tobacco) ;  obvi¬ 
ously  connected  with  pA  ta-,  q.  "v  • 

392.33,  432.11. 

pA'segwI  rise  to  one’s  feet  (with  post¬ 
verbal  -t — dtci-) .  46.21,  48.3,  82.20, 
382.26,  390.9,  474.2. 
pA'si-  exact  meaning?;  with  -ta-,  hot. 

254.38. 
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pAn-  lose,  miss  (-n-  -n-  instr.);  fail  to 
hear  (-'taw-  -'t-  instr.) ;  miss  stepping 
upon  (-'ckaw-  -'ck-  instr.).  52.1, 

240.40,  298.31,  326.11,  380.23,  386.1, 

390.15,  508.5,  562.35. 

-pAn-  sort,  kind;  a  rhetorical  form  is 
-pAno'i-;  my  grammatical  notes  fully 
establish  -pAn-  as  a  stem.  124.13, 
306.7,  484.34,  484.38. 
pAna-  destroy,  break  (secondarily); 
with  postverbal  -t-  -dtci-  with  instru¬ 
mental  -'-  -'to-;  emploj’S  copulas 
-'si-  -a-.  Owing  to  phonetic  changes 
the  compound  pAnate'si-  represents 
pAn-ate-'si  (lose  one’s  life,  be  uncon¬ 
scious)  and  pAna-te-'si;  in  some 
cases  it  is  very  doubtful  which 
pAnate'si-  is  meant;  if  -a  a-  becomes 
-a-,  then  we  need  assume  but  one 
pAnate'si-,  but  mata-  (q.  v.)  is  un¬ 
favorable  to  this.  198.11,  392.21, 
400.29  (haplology) ,  476.27,  552.20. 
pAne'si-  go  to  war  (-'to-  instr.). 

-pAnl-  weave.  302.18,  302.19,  302.20. 
pApiwi-  fine,  small,  tiny;  the  participial 
with  pa-  (change)  guarantees  the 
form;  but  papi-  would  be  the  normal 
reduplication,  and  seems  to  occur  a 
few  times,  possibly  merely  rhetori¬ 
cally.  76.22,  142.25,  2S0.21-22, 

280.24,  300.4,  308.11,  572.14,  596.33. 
pagwi-  dry.  142.35,  142.40,  252.24. 
pawi-  lightly  (metaphorically) ;  com¬ 
bined  with  -ane-,  think  lightly  of, 
give  up.  326.18,  554.39,  560.22. 
pe-  accidentally  (with  postverbal  -'t- 
-'tci-);  used  with  various  instrumen¬ 
tal  particles.  252.40,  302.5,  436.30, 
550.10. 

pe'ka-  branch  out  from  a  common  base. 
270.36. 

-pe'ki-  be  a  new  people  ?  460.6 

pe'ki-  different,  alien;  cf.  pe'klni-. 

162.34,  274.24,  274.37. 
pe'klni-  alien,  strange,  different.  90.11, 
90.13,  114.13,  124.31,  302.35,  304.45, 

382.41,  530.22,  574.22. 

pe'ku-  be  night  (with  the  inanimate 
copula  -ta~).  296.38,  312.44,  388.32, 

508.27-28,  560.10. 

pe'kuta-  be  dark;  with  the  inanimate 
copula  -a-;  the  stem  is  really  a  com¬ 


pound  of  pe'ku-  and  -ta-,  but  it  is 
fossilized.  200.26. 

pe'kwi-  clustered.  48.15,  158.42 

(twice),  160.26,  534.33,  536.14, 

536.15,  582.24. 

pege'cawA-  smoke,  fumigate  (-to- 

instr.).  252.3,  252.7. 
pege'ca-  be  smoky. 

pegi-  in  pieces;  related  to  pegi'ki-  in 
some  way.  188.8. 

pegi'ki-  in  pieces  (with  the  instrumen¬ 
tals  -'cw-  -'c-  [?],  -n-  [inanimate 
objects  only],  -'-  [with  -a'so-  passive 
only,  meaning  to  make  change  of  a 
dollar];  with  the  copulas  -'si-  -a-; 
also  with  -'cka-,  -'cka-;  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  -'sen-  [q.  v.]  but  not  with 
the  corresponding  animate  -'em- 
[q.  v.];  see  pegi-). 
pegi'eki-  bothersome,  tiresome  (with 
the  copulas  -'si-  [?]  -a-) ;  quarrel  with 
(-'kaw-  instr.);  hurt  one’s  feelings 
(with -nawa-) .  178.8,  194.8,  320.17, 

448.15,  578.3. 

pegi 't An-  have  a  nosebleed;  evidently 
a  fossilized  compound;  cf.  -'tAn-  flow? 
pegi'tA-is  a  subsidiary  form;  cf.  -'tA-. 
240.23,  240.24,  242.8. 
pegowi-  dusty.  204.15-16,  204.16. 
pe'cig-  nice,  cunning,  cute.  64.13. 
pe'cigwi-  upright  (literally  and  meta¬ 
phorically);  uses  copulas  -'si-  -a-; 
so  far  as  known  does  not  combine 
directly  with  instrumental  particles. 
70.28,  86.10,  304.32,  '31S.4,  382.4, 
396.43,  512.7,  554.26. 
pe'cl- flay  (-n- instr.) .  462.16. 

pe'cki-  sour. 

pe'ckuna-  burn.  206.14. 
pe'ckwA- tan  (?) .  596.7. 

pedtci-  impede,  hinder  (-'-  instr.) ;  forbid 
(-m-  instr.).  178.3,568.16. 
pe'tawA-  kindle  a  fire  for  some  one;  a 
modification  of  pe'tawa-  kindle  a 
fire  (intrans.) :  cf .  under  plti-;  with  -n- 
instr.  462.13,  466.1,  478.24. 
pe'tawa-  kindle  a  fire.  204.28,  306.2, 
578.33. 

pe'tA'sAgi-  go  wrong,  have  trouble; 
with  the  auxiliary  -gen-  and  its 
derivatives.  58.8,  68.4,  156.19, 

270.15, 
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pe's(e)-  listen,  listen  to  (-taw-  -t- 
instr.).  70.20,  72.38,  92.30,  304.36, 

308.8,  312.8,  324.16,  396.33,  556.2. 
pe'se-  wear,  put  on  (-'k-  instr.;  Jones 

pi'se-) .  168.26,  224.4,  428.39-40, 

436.17,  478.32,  580.41. 
pena'a-  comb.  64.10. 
pena'a'kwa-,  pena'a'kwa-  comb  the 
hair;  with  -w-  instr.  when  transi¬ 
tive;  obviously  a  compound  in  origin; 
see  pena'a-  and  -'kwa-;  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  terminal  a,  a  does  not 
behave  as  the  final  a  of  -'kwa-.  330.3, 

330.8,  332.26. 

penawi-  be  summer.  424.25,  424.34, 
550.24. 

penAgi-  peel  (-n-  -'c-  instrumentals 
with  inanimate  objects;  the  form 
penAgi-  is  restored  conjecturally  but 
with  certainty;  penAge-  has  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  these  instrumentals  ow¬ 
ing  to  phonetic  law.  556.17. 
pene'ck(i)-  (with  -n-  [rarely]  -n-  instr.) 

rip  out,  untie.  302.5,  328.42. 
peninawl-  take  off  clothing;  obviously 
a  compound  in  origin;  see  pa'kinawi-. 
202.13,  332.27,  508.29,  508.30. 
peno-  go  home,  depart,  “go  some”  in 
the  slang  sense,  go  at  high  speed; 
with  -'-  instr.,  dismiss,  release. 
46.30,  48.15,  52.40,  332.24,  384.3, 

388.8,  396.8,  412.11,  562.25. 
penodtci-  far  off  (with  the  copula  -a-) ; 

a  form  penot-'  is  unknown  to  me. 
576.6,  576.19. 

pepe'ckwi-  peel.  576.40-41. 
pepo-  be  winter.  300.16,  304.4,  314.39, 
380.3,  444.14,  506.12,  506.33,  550.32, 
556.22. 

peponwa-  be  so  many  winters  (i.  e. 
years)  old;  related  in  some  way  to 
pepo-.  296.2,  296.12,  408.14,  550.2. 
pe'pi-  (probably;  perhaps  pe'pe-)  cut, 
peck;  -  cw-  instr.;  not  used  ■with  -  c-. 
306.39,  306.40. 

pemi-  along,  during,  begin;  with  the 
instrumentals  -'kaw-  -'k-  -n-  -n- 
[meaning  take  care  of];  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Cree,  Ojibwa,  and  Algonkin 
indicates  that  postverbal  -t-  -dtci- 
go  with  pemi-;  -dtci-  goes  rarely  with 
pemi-  in  Fox.  46.20  (twice),  46.30, 

48.1,  48.17,  58.16,  58.20,  160.1, 
160.27,  168.3,  296.22-23,  298.30, 
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298.31,  308.19,  382.3,  382.26,  384.13, 

386.9,  406.15,  434.21,  466.10,  506.38, 
510.4,  550.20,  554.11,  554.29. 
pemw-  shoot,  shoot  at  (employs  no 
instrumental  with  an  animate  ob¬ 
ject;  -t-  with  an  inanimate  object; 
similarly  Cree,  and  possibly  both 
Ojibwa  and  Algonkin;  plpemw-  when 
reduplicated).  62.24,  382.27,  562.3, 
564.27,  566.6,  574.16,  574.29. 

-pi-  taste.  124.12,  124.15,  524.26. 

-pi-  sit;  not  certain  whether  some  cases 
belong  here  or  are  contractions  of 
Api-;  originally  probably  an  ex¬ 
tended  form  of  a  contraction  of 
Api-.  200.24,  436.26,  436.27,  508.43, 

550.1,  582.27,  600.9. 

-pi-  tie  (-n-  -to-  instr.) ;  not  a  true 
stem  but  due  to  contraction;  see 
-Api-  tie. 

-pi'i-  a  rhetorical  form  of  -pi-,  sit. 

552.2. 

-plga-  rib.  172.17,  562.35. 
pigawi-  very.  172.43. 
pigi-  turbid.  54.12,  54.26,  54.40,  60.3. 
plgi-  play  cards.  384.14. 
pigi'ck-  be  discouraged.  178.6. 
pigw-  brush,  thicket;  -a-  copula. 
302.39. 

pi'ci-  renew;  with  -'to-'instr.  210.28. 
pi'ck-  be  tired  of  (combined  with  -ane-). 
146.23-24,  174.2. 

pi'cki-  soft;  perhaps  pi'ck-  belongs  here. 

246.9. 

plti-  entrance,  enter  (-ga-  auxiliary; 
when  inanimate  -migAt-  combines 
with  -ga-) ;  visit  (-gaw-  instr.) ;  com¬ 
bined  with  obscure  -gA-,  bring  inside, 
initiate  (-n-  -to-  instr.;  similarly  Ojib¬ 
wa  and  Algonkin;  -n-  [e]  before  -ti-); 
bury  (-'w-  instr. ;  retained  before  -ti-) ; 
a  doublet  pldtci-  occurs  under  un¬ 
known  conditions;  it  can  not  be  ex- 
plained  as  being  due  to  a  fusion  with 
a  following  i  of  another  stem;  Cree, 
Ojibwa,  and  Algonkin  have  corre¬ 
sponding  doublets,  and  all  seem  to 
agree  with  Fox  in  usage.  48.18, 
50.24,  68.43,  76.27,  132.18,  178.19 
(twice) ,  200.32  (twice),  218.18, 

320.27, 326.28, 328.34,  330.37,  388.25, 
390.11, 394.23, 394.43,  426.10,  454.26, 
514.29,  558.7,  594.20. 
pl'tawi-  extra,  additional.  154.40. 
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pT'to-  there  is  a  tier  (with  inanimate 
copula  -gen-  and  its  derivatives). 
464.21-22. 

pi'sa-  fine,  consisting  of  minute  parti¬ 
cles;  -a-  copula;  cf.  pi's!-.  256.2. 

pi'sl-  fine,  tiny;  cf.  pi'sa-.  228.2-3, 

230.7. 

plne'ci-  attack;  “start  something” 
(slang  sense).  476.25-26,  574.31, 
574.40. 

plni-  clean,  fresh.  132.1,  146.22, 

174.26,  194.25,  244.31. 
pino'sowi-  healthy.  174.43. 

-plwa-  feather.  196.40. 

po-  into;  with  postverbal  -t-  -dtci-. 

260.23,  260.24,  260.25,  260.28  (twice), 
po'ki-  pierce.  314.39,  392.21,  398.10, 
398.42,  398.44,  520.39,  558.7. 
po'kwi-  break.  512.20,  562.35. 
podtca'a-  it  is  the  rear,  back  part  of  a 
wickiup;  be  beside  the  door.  386.10, 

472.35. 

pSta'kwa-  place  in  kettles  to  boil. 

106.2,  248.25,  252.8,  488.15,  566.35. 
pote-  exact  meaning  ?  combined  with 
-tuna-,  kiss  (true  stem  probably  po- 
with  postverbal  -t-  -dtci-).  462.14, 
464.24  (twice),  466.32. 
po'si-  very  much.  66.13,  122.14, 

332.11,  420.32,  586.7. 
po'sotawi-  exceedingly,  too  much;  com¬ 
pound  of  preceding.  390.7,  390.43, 
424.13,  478.11. 

poni-  cessation;  with  various  instru¬ 
mentals  (-m-,  -'kaw-  -'k-,  -'-  -'to-, 
-'cw-  -'c-,  -'sw-  -'s-,  -gaw-).  46.35, 

48.33,  58.32,  60.13-14,  84.22,  298.6, 

298.7,  298.20,  304.1,  386.15,  402.38, 
410.26, 456.37,  506.36,  532.18,  550.24, 

604.36. 

poni-  camp.  46.12,  58.10,  150.15, 

398.20,  574.11. 

-pug5-  float.  242.44. 
pya-,  pya-  motion  hitherward;  -migAt- 
as  auxiliary  when  inan.  subject; 
with  postverbal  -t-  -dtci-;  -n-  -to- 
instr.  before  which  the  postverbal 
extension  is  not  allowed,  though  it 
is  used  before  -n-  with  a  double¬ 
object  construction;  combined  with 
pl'ci-,  formerly;  similarly  when  com¬ 
bined  with  i'cawi-.  46.28,  48.18, 
48.28,  48.32,  54.7,  56.36,  60.9,  62.3, 
62.9,  62.26,  72.11,  78.1,  82.30,  88.39, 


116.6,  120.3,  120.4,  132.19,  296.37, 
300.1,  302.16,  304.5,  326.25,  380.11, 
382.4,  382.21,  386.9,  390.18,  394.2, 

408.6,  506.3,  508.11,  518.23,  524.31, 
536.20,  556.34,  560.10. 

-pya-  essence,  quality,  condition,  water 
(idiomatically).  82.15, 140.1,  140.23, 
142.34,  314.39,  576.40. 

-pya-  draw  (-'w-  [?]  -'-  instr.);  com¬ 
bined  with  Ane-  and  -iga-,  write; 
combined  with  Ane-  and  the  instr. 
-gaw-,  write  to  (but  with  i,  Anepya- 
'igaw-) ;  rarely  with  Ane-  and  -'- 
(inanimate);  doubtless  originally  the 
same  as  -pya-  essence,  etc.  54.35, 
54.36  (twice),  54.37,  54.40,  54.41, 
54.42,  520.5. 

pyatA'ci-  bring  back  game;  a  fossilized 
compound ;  see-tA'ci-.  560.42, 572.40. 

pya'sapA-  catch  sight  of;  a  compound 
in  origin;  Ojibwa  evidently  has  an 
exact  phonetic  equivalent;  see  -apA-. 
574.24. 

pyami'ckw-  twisted.  316.6. 

pwawi-  originally  a  verbal  stem;  in 
Fox  practically  it  has  become  a 
modal  negation.  46.10,46.13,  46.27, 
52.37,  66.3. 

-pwi-  wait  for  (-'-  instr.);  cf.  Apwi-. 
302.41,  398.30. 

-'pu-  eat  with;  preceded  by  wl- 
with,  making  wi'pu-;  with  the 
instrumental  -m-;  obviously  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  instrumental  -'pw-; 
listed  here  as  a  stem,  because  wl- 
with  combines  rarely  with  other 
instrumentals.  52.23,  52.24,  52.25, 
58.12. 

mawi-  go  to  do  something;  -taw-  instr. 
50.17,  58.24,  62.23,  296.25,  382.19, 

388.7,  454.29,  534.15,  566.32,  578.20. 

mawi-  wail  over,  lament  over  (-in-  -t- 

instr.).  76.35,  76.36,  76.37,  206.37, 
390.43. 

ma-  move  (postverbal  -t-  -dtci-);  with 
the  instrumentals  -'-  -'to-  (?),  -n- 
-n-  (?).  126.39,  158.40,  198.28, 

236.33,  316.14,  402.4,  452.32,  474.29, 
566.9. 

magi-  big;  apparently  always  redupli¬ 
cated,  thus,  mAinagi-;  obviously  re¬ 
lated  to  mAgi-  big.  184.13,  194.39. 

madtcl-  run. 

mata-  join;  -a-  copula.  54.12,  56.3. 
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mato-  worship,  pray,  beseech  (-m-  -t- 
instr.;  middle  voice  when  intransi¬ 
tive);  always  reduplicated,  thus, 
niAmato-.  66.41,  70.31,  72.18,  72.19, 
72.30,  72.38,  318.10,  328.34-35, 

388.12,  508.43,  562.37. 

mana  many  (the  inanimate  combines 
with  an  apparent  auxiliary  -t-  which 
is  probably  a  contraction  of  -At-;  in 
iteratives  the  terminal  a  combines 
with  -en-,  making  -en-) ;  have  many 
(-’-  -'to-  instr.).  46.19,  46.28, 

52.12,  56.21,  82.27,  296.7,  296.24, 
384.8,  398.37,  562.16,  562.26,  570.27. 

manwi-  many;  related  in  some  way  to 
mana-.  154.34,  296.9,  304.43,  328.32, 
408.14. 

mame-  cut  off  a  scalp  (-'c-  instr.;  the 
true  stem  is  certainly  mami-  as  shown 
by  the  general  principles  of  Algon- 
quian  philology).  574.20. 
mami'ko'i-  to  play  a  game  which  re¬ 
sembles  “tag.”  298.11. 
mawa-  a  village  exists  (with  -'sen-  as 
auxiliary) ;  be  villagers  (with  -ga-  as 
auxiliary) ;  have  a  village  (with  -'se-, 
and  -to-  for  instrumental).  518.24, 
574.13,  574.29,  576.30,  578.8. 
maw  a-  gather  (postverbal  -t-  dtci-) ;  in 
Fox  almost  invariably  used,  though 
the  corresponding  stem  in  both  Cree 
and  Ojibwa  often  occurs  without  the 
corresponding  postverbal  extensions; 
-mo-  middle  in  Fox  when  intransi¬ 
tive;  when  transitive  the  instrumen¬ 
tals  -n-  -n-,  -m-  and  perhaps  others 
are  used.  54.38,  86.4, 122.21,  396.36, 
430.40,  458.39,  464.2. 
niA'kAtawi-  be  black,  fast  (secondarily; 
with  the  instrumental  -n-,  be  made  to 
fast);  -a-  copula.  48.10,  66.15, 

116.13  (twice),  118.34, 118.40,  296.29, 
296.34,  304.43,  380.3,  380.15,  506.13, 
550.2,  550.24,  554.23,  556.15  (twice). 
mA'ki-  be  lacking,  be  without,  be  de¬ 
void  of;  with  -'cw-  -'c-  (?)  instr. 
mA'kwa-  (always  with  postverbal  -t- 
-dtci-)  quiet,  moral  (-'si-  copula). 
58.21,  94.33,  170.7,  234.5,  300.40, 
394.1,  558.19-20. 

-niAgAt-  an  inanimate  copula.  410.38, 
442.1-2,  442.5. 


mAgi-  big,  large,  broad;  see  magi-. 
54.21,  124.17,  142.18,  314.10,  386.16, 
506.7,  558.7,  570.17. 
mAgwi-  swell. 

niAdtci-  challenge,  not  to  be  afraid  of, 
have  the  “nerve”  to  (-naw-  -n- 
instr.).  242.22,  306.11,  324.43, 

388.22. 

mAta'kwi-  unaided.  196.39-40. 
mAtagwi-  jovial;  combined  with  -ane-, 
enjoy.  48.41,  78.43,  168.31,  296.21- 
22,  298.11,  450.6-7,  580.4-5. 
mAtani-  have  a  good  time.  414.19. 
mAtA-  overtake  (-n-  instr.).  130.37, 
398.46,  400.2,  474.21,  568.20. 
mAtAgwi-  cover  (-'w-  -'-  instr.).  48.4 
118.41,  130.12,  172.37,  230.33,  304.8, 
304.13,  410.18,  534.16,  534.18,  582.27, 
584.32,  586.16. 

niAtote'ca-,  mAtote'ca-  take  a  sweat 
bath.  198.27,  454.27,  454.28  (twice). 
mAtunwawi-  foolish.  266.5. 
mA'sa-  (with  postverbal  -t-,  -dtci-) 
barely,  with  difficulty.  308.40. 
mA'sani-  prickly.  228.28,  230.27. 
mA'sAgo-  suspicious;  with  postverbal 
-t-, -dtci-.  198.1. 

niAna-  rich,  choicest  (with  postverbal 
-t-;  -'si-) ;  the  combination  mAna- 
tapyagi-  means  the  choicest,  finest 
bit;  the  combination  is  sacrosanct; 
the  ordinary  word  is  wawenapyagi-; 
the  sacrosanct  word  refers  symboli¬ 
cally  to  the  leaders  of  the  foe,  not 
an  ordinary  foeman.  452.37,  514.10, 

532.28. 

mAne'sa-  go  after  wood;  a  denomina¬ 
tive  verbal  stem.  300.6,  602.31. 
mAne'senowi-  war;  be  anxious  to  be 
killed;  reduplicated  thus,  mane- 
mane-.  380.7,  380.16,  380.17,  514.12. 
niAni-  deprive  of  (-'-  -'th-  [?]  instr.); 
instr.  used  before  the  sign  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocal.  154.38-39,  154.39,  400.8, 

424.29,  424.33. 

mAWAge-  hole  (?).  194.5. 

ma'ce-  touch;  with  the  instrumentals 
-'kaw- -'k-,  -n — n-  (hand).  240.41, 
256.40,  306.4,  314.43,  416.38. 
ma'cki-  disturb.  84.37. 
manaw-  space,  room;  -a-  copula. 
472.34. 

manawa-  love,  try  to  love.  312.4. 
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mane'ci-  ashamed,  shameful,  bashful; 
with  the  copulas  -ga-  and  -a-;  with 
the  instrumentals  -m-  and  -'t-  (be¬ 
fore  which  last  i  apparently  appears 
as  I).  88.25,  88.26  (twice),  88.27 

(twice),  162.9,  166.23-24,  166.26, 
166.31, 166.34, 166.35,  306.11,  306.16, 
312.44-45,  380.35,  514.11,  578.25. 
mame'sA-  (with  postverbal  -t-  -dtci-) 
sensual;  -'si-  copula;  a  fossilized  re¬ 
duplicated  stem.  326.30. 
mametadtca'i-  be  a  joyous  time  (in¬ 
animate  construction),  have  a  joy¬ 
ous  time  (animate  construction) ; 
evidently  reduplicated  and  in  some 
way  related  to  meta-  (with  post¬ 
verbal  -t-),  take  pleasure  in  (com¬ 
bined  with  -ane-  and  usually  in  an 
obscene  sense).  578.3-4. 
mamenA-  vomit;  -t-  instr.  198.43. 
me-  find  (-'kaw-  -'k-  instr.).  48.20, 
204.39,  302.42,  320.29,  412.2,  506.34, 
584.29. 

me-  plain,  bare,  open  (always  with 
postverbal  -'t-  -'tci-) ;  combined  with 
-ane-,  know  perfectly;  with  the  in¬ 
strumental  particles  -n-  -n-.  134.31, 

136.6,  136.40,  158.3,  200.24,  224.5, 
256.37,  382.39,  398.25,  562.16. 
me'kawi-  stumble.  122.16-17,  138.32. 
me'kwi-  recollect  (combined  with  -ane-, 
-ita-  almost  invariably).  122.3, 

150.12. 160.21,  300.35,  320.37,  396.37, 
508.8,  532.40,  534.4,  558.40. 

megwe-  be  advanced  in  work  (com¬ 
bined  with  tAnego-).  122.28. 
me'CA'kwa-  cut  off  scalps  (-'c-  instr.); 
so  the  phonetic  text  and  the  syl¬ 
labic  text  correspondingly;  yet  it 
is  likely  an  error;  cf.  mi'ce'kwaiyi 
scalp.  602.4. 

me'ci-  large;  more  polite  than  inAgi-. 
46.38,  296.8. 

me'ci-  catch,  seize  (-n-  instr.;  also  -'-, 
but  apparently  of  disease  only); 
rarely  with  the  copula  -'si-.  176.25, 

198.22,  198.23,  322.37,  582.23,  604.17. 
me'cki-  spread  out  (of  objects);  open 
(of  the  hands,  mouth) ;  when  com¬ 
bined  with  -'cin-  and  -'sen-  usually 
has  obscene  meanings.  86.26, 

160.21,  188.20,  238.10,  242.20-21. 
me'cki-  ruin,  be  careless  with,  be  evil, 

make  trouble  for;  apparently  always 


reduplicated  thus,  memya'cki-;  with 
the  copula  -a-;  with  the  instru¬ 
mental  -'k-;  rarely  with  -'-.  248.21, 

248.24,  260.14,  262.34,  314.33,  3?2.33, 
408.32. 

me'ckwi-  red;  with  the  copulas  -'si- 
-a-.  50.40  (twice),  54.36,  198.33, 

398.22,  508.40,  576.41,  578.13. 
me'ckwigi-  be  discouraged;  combined 
with  -ita-.  414.10. 

me'cw-  wound  by  shooting;  from  the 
evidence  of  Kickapoo,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  closely  related  to  Fox,  it 
would  seem  as  if  in  Fox  no  instru¬ 
mental  were  used  with  an  animate 
object,  and  as  if  -t-  were  used  with 
an  inanimate  object;  cf.  pemw- 
shoot,  shoot  at;  see  Jones  and 
Michelson,  Vol.  IX,  Publ.  Amer. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  116.3;  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  more  remotely  related 
Cree  indicates  that  the  stem  origi¬ 
nally  was  me-  and  that  the  instru¬ 
mentals  -'cw-  -'c-  originally  went 
with  this  stem;  see  Lacombe,  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  la  Langue  Crise,  p.  461, 
under  miswew;  the  available  evi¬ 
dence  of  Ojibwa  and  Algonkin  is  not 
decisive.  564.28,  564.29,  564.30, 
586.5. 

medtcidtci-  send  a  message  by  (-m- 
instr.).  60.28,  392.35,  410.11,  466.37. 
medtcimi-  dislike  (combined  with 
-ane-);  as  shown  by  the  evidence  of 
Cree,  Ojibwa,  and  Algonkin  this  is 
a  specialized  meaning.  48.3,  192.45, 
192.46,  298.25-26. 

medtcimi-  slaughter  (-'-  instr.) .  62.20. 
medtcimInA'kya-  commit  murder;  ob¬ 
viously  a  compound  of  medtcimi- 
and  -'kya-;  the  medial  portion  is 
obscure.  240.22,  240.25-26. 
medtcimowi-  permanently.  192.42. 
meta-  enjoyable  (with  postverbal  -t-, 
-dtci- ;  like  to  hear  (with  -'taw-  -'t-  [?] 
instr.);  when  combined  with  -ane- 
usually  has  an  evil  meaning.  310.23, 
416.1. 

metapane-  not  have  enough  of,  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with;  a  compound  in  origin 
as  shown  by  several  Algonquian  lan¬ 
guages  as  w'ell  as  Fox  tapane-  (from 
tapi-  and  -ane-) ;  but  the  exact  man¬ 
ner  of  composition  which  involves 
haplologv  is  not  clear.  580.10. 
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me's-  exact  meaning  ?  combined  with 
-ane-,  derive  benefit  from.  158.12-13, 
158.14,  308.17,  470.4,  554.38. 
me's-  all,  totality.  380.25,  394.19. 
mena-  drink;  used  only  with  -'-instr., 
and  so  means  make  to  drink;  related 
to  meno-  drink.  52.7,  52.11,  52.12, 

162.23,  258.18,  318.15  (twice),  414.33, 

604.3. 

menawa-  like  (not  used  with  inanimate 
object;  -n-  instr.).  448.35,  448.35- 
36,  452.1,  522.5. 

mena-  smell;  with  -m-  -t-  instr.  when 
transitive;  when  intransitive  with 
-gu'si-  and-gwAt-  for  the  animate  and 
inanimate,  respectively;  a  kind  of 
passive  construction.  148.19,  152.33, 
198.43. 

menani-  strange;  combined  with  awi- 
have  an  unusual  experience.  122.2, 
404.13,  586.9. 

mene-  sew  on,  stake  out  (?-'to-  instr.). 
576.15-16,  596.6. 

mene'tami-  first;  not  the  same  as  mene- 
'tAmi-  though  obviously  related  to  it. 

512.10,  516.12,  518.33-34,  520.1. 
mene'tAmi-  first;  see  mene'tami-. 

394.19,  396.45,  404.41,  512.3. 
meno- drink.  156.36-37,  160.3,  160.12- 
13,  336.5,  412.38. 

men 6 'k Ami-  be  spring.  252.13,  298.2, 
322.3-4,  522.19,  554.15,  580.7. 
menwi-  pleasantly,  properly;  with  the 
instrumentals  -'kaw-  -'k-,  -gaw-, 
-'ckaw-  -'ck-,  -'cw-  -'c-,  -'taw — 't-, 
-'to-,  -'sw-  -'s-,  -n-  (of  scissors)  -n-, 
-m-;  -gen-  as  inanimate  auxiliary; 
combined  with  -ane-,  love.  46.11, 

50.4,  52.10,  52.33,  56.11,  56.26,  60.3, 

62.32,  64.37,  72.35,  124.17,  300.29, 
314.26  (twice),  380.29,  394.26, 

408.23,  510.16,  512.38,  532.18,  550.6, 

554.11,  554.25,  584.15. 
me'po'cii-  inherit  (a  disease,  etc.). 

316.4. 

me'po- snow  (verb).  576.19. 

-migA-  a  subsidiary  form  of  -migAt-. 

178.24,  178.25,  392.29,  396.23,  428.17, 
452.36,  526.33,  528.1,  536.18,  568.22. 

-migAt-  an  inanimate  copula.  88.39, 
126.1,  146.4,  382.38,  396.44,  398.6, 
558.7. 
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-migi-  meaning  ?  156.18,  236.41, 

278.39. 

mi-  give  (-n-  instr.;  used  also  before  -ti- 
of  the  reciprocal).  50.41,  54.17, 
56.38,  58.28,  64.6,  94.4,  306.19, 
308.29  (twice),  384.30,  400.8,  410.42, 
452.19,  510.11,  552.10. 

inrke-  be  busy  with  (primary  mean¬ 
ing),  dirt  with,  court  (secondary 
meaning);  the  evidence  contained  in 
Jones’s  grammatical  sketch  and  his 
texts,  as  well  as  these,  establishes 
nh'ke-  as  the  true  form  of  the  stem; 
see  his  Fox  Texts  at  44.21,  46.5, 

142.6,  144.2;  with  -m-  -t-  instr.; 

postverbal  -dtci- ;  see  mi'keme- 
'kwawa-.  68.13,  208.3,  306.10, 

308.43,  326.10,  440.5,  452.4  (twice). 

ml'keme'kwawa-  woo;  a  compound  in 
origin  (see  ml'ke-  and  -'kwawa-); 
even  though  such  a  composition 
makes  the  instrumental  particle  occur 
in  a  position  that  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  ordinary  canons  of  Algonquian 
philology,  nevertheless  both  Cree  and 
Ojibwa  have  exact  equivalents,  and 
Cree  has  a  few  examples  where  the 
precise  phonetic  equivalent  of 
-'kwawa-  occurs  in  compounds  with 
an  instrumental  particle  preceding  it. 
440.2,  446.34,  446.35-36,  446.40, 

448.5,  586.37. 

ml'kedtcawi-  work;  a  compound  in 
origin;  see  mi'ke-  and  -awl-.  304.40, 
310.42-43,312.2,398.10-11,428.29-30, 
558.23. 

mi'kedtci-  doctor  (-'-  instr.).  50.34, 
50.36,  452.18,  554.35. 

mi'kwi-  recollect,  be  mindful,  dote  on; 
not  an  error  for  me'kwi-,  which  ap¬ 
parently  has  nearly  the  same  mean¬ 
ing.  182.28. 

miga-  fight;  -n-  instr.  48.40,  62.18, 

154.33,  422.8,  564.41. 

-migi-  give,  hand.  68.15. 

migwa-  (always  reduplicate  [mamigwa-] 
and  in  the  middle  voice)  do  one’s 
best.  154.32-33,  556.14,  606.37. 

mi'ca-  (always  with  postverbal  -t- 
-dtci-)  fine,  handsome  (of  garments; 
with  the  copula  -'si-);  glad,  proud 
(combined  with  -ane-  q.  v.).  48.20, 

48.33,  62.31,  256.36,  298.16,  314.2, 

394.7,  404.5,  514.14,  562.24. 
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mi'ckawi-  be  powerful  (copulas  -'si- 
-S-);  usually  in  a  mystical  sense. 

54.21,  66.44,  158.2,  212.20,  442.1, 
520.38,  588.2. 

midtci-  eat;  when  transitive  employs  no 
instrumentals  and  the  object  must  be 
inanimate;  the  ordinary  intransitive 
verbal  pronouns  are  used.  48.13, 
52.18,  56.6,  88.33,  304.27,  314.37, 
390.23,  524.31,  572.39. 
minawi-  be  attentive,  diligent,  realize; 
-'si-  copula.  52.38,  54.31  (twice), 

88.3,  96.13,  226.14,  308.32,  324.16, 

390.42,  510.44,  576.8. 

miwi-  motion  away;  remove  (-n-  -n- 
instr.) ;  shove  off  (-’ckaw-  -'ck-  instr.) ; 
the  combination  pwawimlwe'kwa- 
'taw-  means  literally,  not  cast  one’s 
head  at  (-'kwa-  head;  -'taw-  an  in¬ 
strumental  particle  requiring  an  ani¬ 
mate  object) ;  actually,  pay  attention 
to,  not  refuse  (sacrosanct  in  these 
meanings;  not  in  ordinary  use). 

86.21,  198.40,  308.39,  322.17-18, 
418.13,  478.35,  514.2,  536.24. 

mo'kA-  come  up;  combined  with  wadtci 
(see  u-) ;  refers  to  the  sun  and  means 
east;  derived  from  mo'kl-  with  vocalic 
harmony.  508.21,  508.43,  514.37. 
mo'kl-  rush  upon  (-'taw-  instr.);  origi¬ 
nal  meaning  probably  motion  out¬ 
ward.  118.9,  142.10,  238.13  (with 
-n-  -n-  instr.,  a  rare  combination, 
I  appearing  as  e) .  564.24. 

mo'ci-  have  a  vision;  -'-  'to-  instr.;  com¬ 
bined  with  -ita- be  suspicious.  114.32, 

116.42,  386.31,  404.3. 

mo'cki-  full,  crowded,  high  (of  water). 

60.3,  138.15,  248.27,  248.28. 
moni-  pluck  (of  feathers).  144.6. 
maiva-  meet  (-ckaw-  -'ck-  instr.) . 

88.10,  192.13,  192.15-16,  380.32, 

392.27,  418.31,  466.2,  524.36,  532.33, 
588.34. 

maiyawi-  first,  leading,  ahead,  lead  a 
war  party  (-'so-  middle) ;  direct,  con¬ 
trol  (-m-  instr.).  114.29,  316.5, 

420.27,  420.37,  426.25,  432.9  (twice), 
464.20,  524.39,  602.21. 

maiyawu'sa-,  maiyawu'sa-  be  the  leader 
of  a  war  party;  undoubtedly  a  com¬ 
pound  in  origin:  see  maiyawi;  but 
the  second  element  can  not  be  the 


same  as  -u'sa-  “walk,”  for  the  final 
a  does  not  behave  as  those  of  other 
stems  in  a  in-so-far  as  it  appears  as 
a  before  the  suffix  -ni-,  whereas 'Stems 
in  a  regularly  retain  a  before  this 
suffix;  on  the  other  hand  the  a  of 
maiyawu'sa-  does  not  behave  as  the 
terminal  a,  a  of  stems  in  a,  a  except 
before  the  suffix  -ni-;  in  short, 
maiyawu'sa-  does  not  precisely  agree 
with  the  regular  stems  in  a  or  a,  a; 
so  I  have  given  the  stem  as  maiyawu¬ 
'sa-,  maiyawu'sa-  to  note  this  pe¬ 
culiarity.  156.7,  220.9,  598.23, 

598.39,  600.5. 

maiyAgi-  strange.  506.19,  602.19-20. 

maiyo-  weep,  make  weep  (-'-  instr.), 
wreep  over  (-t- instr.) .  46.16,46.24, 

48.31,  156.9,  296.14,  302.43,  388.19, 
506.13,  552.39. 

mya-  evil,  bad,  dolorous;  with  post¬ 
verbal  -n-  -'ci- ;  with  the  instru¬ 
mentals  -'taw-  -'t-,  and  presumably 
others;  with  the  copulas  -'si-  -et-; 
combined  with  -ota-  (crawl),  idio¬ 
matically  means  “menstruate;”  com¬ 
bined  with  -a '6-  make  sorrowful,  ob¬ 
tain  mercy  from.  68.14,  74.31, 

84.43,  296.13,  302.25,  306.42,  32S.12, 
388.19,  416.27,  488.35,  510.37,  550.10, 
550.17,  562.41,  570.7. 

mya'ki-  be  crippled  (-'so-  middle; 
-'ckaw-  instr.).  316.22,  564.36, 

566.1,  566.8. 

myanawi-  overpower  (-'-  instr.) .  48.39, 

442.3-4. 

-mya-  back  (nominal).  46.31,  130.38, 
220.33. 

wa'ku-  paint;  -no-  middle;  cf.  -a'ku- 
paint.  220.10. 

wago-  give  thanks;  -m-  -t-  instru¬ 
mental;  -mo-  middle.  94.11,  158.37, 

234.2. 

wane'ka-  dig  a  grave;  compound  of 
wane-  and  the  auxiliary  -'ka-. 
172.30,  408.20,  420.37. 

wawa-  each  other,  with  -t-,  -dtci-. 
136.19-20. 

wawadtci-  join;  probably  same  as 
wawa-.  314.41. 

wawiyagi- mixed.  140.2,258.11, 258.12. 

wawiya-  round;  -a-  copula.  204.37, 
576.15. 
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WAdtca-  cook  (middle  voice  -'o-), 
cook  for  instr.).  52.17,  52.35, 
58.11,  296.7,  422.12,  550.34. 

WAna-  be  excited,  discouraged  (with 
postverbal  -t-  -dtci-;  -n-  instr.  [even 
before  the  reciprocal  suffix  -tl-]; 
middle  voice).  190.6,  202.29,  202.36. 

wadtcitawi-  excellent.  506.5,  558.34, 
602.37-38. 

WAnagI-  rise  from  seat,  bed,  ground; 
-n-  instrumental,  before  which  i 
appears  in  this  case  as  e;  also  in  the 
case  of  to'ki-.  148.21 ,  318.7,  508.32. 

WAnA'kya-  protect;  true  stem  probably 
wAnA-.  564.23. 

wAna'ckwa-  out  of  the  ordinary;  com¬ 
bined  with  -'cka-  -'cka-,  branch  off. 

474.32. 

-WAne-  wrap  up,  tie.  156.13. 

wAne’ki- step.  180.19,  180.22,  180.25. 

WAne'cka'i-  evil,  immoral,  worthless, 
naughty;  apparently  always  redupli¬ 
cated,  thus,  wawAne'cka'i-.  68.10, 
296.30-31,  306.15,  402.7,  402.15, 

402.21,  550.25. 

wAnlgwa-  take  away  secretly.  78.34. 

WAni-  lose  (-'-  -'to-  instr.),  deceive 
(-m-  instr.) ;  combined  with  -ane-, 
be  ignorant  of,  fail  to  know;  some¬ 
times  has  this  meaning,  even  with¬ 
out  -ane-;  with  aivo-,  thoroughly 
use  up.  56.10,  56.23,  56.35,  70.29, 

78.32,  86.9,  88.25,  124.45,  126.41, 
130.4,  146.1,  230.38,  332.9,  380.19, 
386.34,  406.43,  444.13,  470.8,  560.38. 

WAni-  uncomfortable;  with  the  auxili¬ 
ary  -gen-.  242.41. 

WAnl'ka-  forget  (transitive;  -n-  -t- 
instr.).  114.26  (haplology),  154.3, 
554.12,  554.30. 

wAni'kanawi-  become  useless  by  for¬ 
getting  ?  apparently  derived  from 
WAni 'k a-  and  anawi-,  though  this 
violates  phonetic  law;  it  could  come 
phonetically  from  wAnl'ka-  and 
anawi-  though  this  is  semantically 
objectionable;  with  the  copula  -'si-. 

600.21. 

WAnl'ka-  forget  (intransitive) ;  palpably 
from  WAni-  and  -'ka-;  but  it  is  given 
as  WAnl'ka-  in  view  of  WAnl'ka-. 
78.36,  114.10,  296.3,  408.10,  550.23. 

WApA's-  careless;  not  the  same  as 
wapA's-.  88.14,  88.32-33. 
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wa'kAiiAgigi-  peel  off  bark;  -'c-  instr. 
252.9. 

w&gA-  whoop;  reduplicated;  with  -'- 
instr.  and  inanimate  construction. 
180.25,  208.30,  208.32. 
wagi-  crooked;  from  the  evidence  of 
Cree  it  would  seem  that  various  in¬ 
strumentals  combine  with  this  stem, 
but  I  can  only  substantiate  -n-  (?)  -n- 
for  Fox.  318.37,  318.38,  484.12, 
576.15. 

wa'sa-  be  daylight  (with  the  copula 
-a-).  48.8,  296.38,  380.23,  392.29, 

552.21-22. 

wa'se'cawa-  start  a  light;  a  fossilized 
compound.  308.37. 
wa'si-  shine,  sparkle;  -ta-  as  auxiliary, 
evidently  related  to  w&'sa-;  the 
doublets  are  old  as  shown  by  Cree 
and  Ojibwa.  118.29,  118.31,  118.33. 
wa'si-  exact  meaning  ?  (Compare  Jones’s 
Fox  Texts  at  206.19,  356.13).  58.39, 

252.9. 

wapA-  look  at  (-m-  -t-  instr.) ;  combined 
with  A'ka-,  watch;  combined  with 
-ton-  (instrumental  -to-,  instrumental 
-n-),  show  something  to  somebody; 
rarely  with  the  auxiliary  -ga-.  50.16, 

50.39,  54.37,  62.12,  300.8,  306.27, 
308.37,  386.24  (haplology  or  -apA-), 
400.29-30  (haplology;  see  pAna-), 
410.13,  550.8  (twice),  552.4. 
w&pA'ci-  funny,  foolish;  make  sport  of 
(-'-  instr.;  also -m-  instr.);  wapA's- 
bears  the  same  relation  to  wapA'ci- 
as  ne's-  to  ne'ci-.  80.9-10,  186.41, 
312.17,  478.7. 

w&pA's-  funny;  with  -ane-,  think  lightly 
of.  530.4.  See  wapA'ci-.  530.4, 
586.28. 

wap  An-  be  to-morrow;  an  obvious  com¬ 
pound  with  -An-  as  the  second  mem¬ 
ber.  478.2,  560.30. 
wapAn-  meaning  ?  combined  with  -ane- 
and-apA-.  392.40,  394.33,  478.38. 
wapAn  a-  according  to  one’s  fancy,  de¬ 
sire;  postverbal  -t-.  232.36. 

wapi-  see,  look  at;  relationship  to 
wapA-  obscure.  62.8-9,  172.11, 

240.19. 

w&pi-  white.  46.1,  52.14,  52.23,  552.2. 
wa-  easy;  with  -dtci-,  -t-.  58.1,  132.10, 

186.22. 
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-wa-  sound  (-'t-  instr.;  apparently  not 
with -'taw-) ;  make  a  decision  (com¬ 
bined  with  ki'ci-) ;  terminal  i  of 
pami-  preceding  -wa-  is  eliminated; 
otherwise  -iwa-  makes  -owa-;  see 
page  616;  it  should  be  rioted  that 
with  the  postverbal  extensions  -t- 
-'t-  -n-  it  makes  -tow a-  -'towa- 
-nowa-  respectively,  suggesting  that 
-t-  -'t-  -n-  stand  for  -ti-  -'ti — ni- 
respectivelv.  60.37,  64.25,  200.39 
(twice),  200.41,  296.15,  306.29, 

310.24,  328.5,  328.12,  386.4,  386.6, 
556.42,  566.5,  578.29,  578.31,  588.10. 
The  two  last  examples  show  that 
the  rule  given  above  needs  slight 
modification. 

-wa'i-  rhetorical  for  -wi-,  q.  v.  508.23. 
-wa'k-  apparel  (?)  190.37. 

-wagi-  cry  out  (with  -'si-  copula;  -'to- 
instr.  rejects  a  preceding  i);  post¬ 
verbal  -dtci-  and  -'ci-  in  this  position 
appear  as  -t-  and  -n-,  suggesting 
-dtci-  and  -'ci-  are  for  earlier  -t-  -i- 
and  -n-  -i-  respective^.  304.1, 
488.26,  506.21,  506.22,  506.36,  510.32. 
wane'pe'ci-  easy;  a  compound  in  origin; 

see  wane'peni-.  58.4,  394.4. 
wane'peni-  easy;  get  easily  (-'-  -'to- 
instr.);  easy  to  get  (with  animate 
copula  -'si-);  compound  in  origin; 
see  wa-  and  wane'pe'ci*.  382.2, 
488.4-5. 

wa'cl-  paint  (-'o-  middle;  instr.). 
64.39,  116.42,  424.5-6,  506.28, 

556.23-24,  560.8,  560.11. 
watawi-  be  able;  -'to-  instr.  124.20. 
wanodtci-  meaning  ?  combined  with  to-, 
have  no  mercy  on;  requires  a  nega¬ 
tive.  476.22. 

-wapawi-  ail;  cf.  -wapi-;  it  can  not  well 
be  a  compound  of  -wapi-  (noninitial) 
and  awi-  (initial)  unless  there  is  a 
mistake  in  supposing  -wapi-  to  be 
noninitial.  302.37,  404.2. 

-wape-  be  ignorant  of. 
wapi-  begin;  combined  with  various  in¬ 
strumentals,  e.  g.,  -'kaw-  -'k-,  -gaw-, 
-'ckaw-  [?]  -'ck-,  -'cw-  -'c-,  -'sw-  -'s-, 
-n-,  -m-.  46.24,  46.25,  48.35,  52.14, 
56.28,  58.29,  60.40,  274.29,  296.2, 
298.4,  308.43,  334.25,  380.3,  386.30, 


394.39,  506.13,  508.18,  510.29,  550.2, 
552.28,  554.19. 

-wapi-  the  way  he,  she,  it  is,  thev  are; 

see  also  -wapawi-.  132.20,  232.T9. 
-wawa-  sound;  a  preceding  i  is  elimi¬ 
nated  before  this  (as  is  u  in  one  case) ; 
combined  with  tAn-,  quarrel,  using 
-m-  instr.  when  there  is  an  object. 
122.14-15,  122.17,  138.33,  180.25, 
326.41,  388.41,  404.8,  506.31,  588.39. 
-wawagi-  wail;  make  wail  (-'  -  'to- 
instr.);  clearly  a  fossilized  compound; 
rejects  precedingi.  48.33,  124.9  (ww 
becomes  w),  142.10,  476.2,  476.10, 

510.32,  564.44,  566.7,  572.17. 
wawa'ciwi-  have,  get  something  ready 

(-n- instr.).  382.25. 
wawan(i)-  own,  control  (combined  with 
-&ne).  174.4,  312.6,  322.33,  326.43, 

412.33,  414.28,  416.11,  552.18. 
wawapi-  shake  (of  the  body  and  por¬ 
tions  thereof) . 

waweni-  fine,  beautiful  (with  copulas 
-'si-  -et-);  green  (of  grass).  52.44, 

54.11,  56.27,  78.2,  408.37,  412.6, 
452.2,  550.19,  552.7,  554.23,  556.8. 

we-  lead,  carry  (-n — to-  instr.).  60.5, 
66.25,  76.20,  86.40,  304.30,  306.27, 

334.16,  382.33,  386.27,  398.18,  534.20, 
554.26. 

-wi-  an  inanimate  copula  (rarely  only 
apparently  animate;  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  will  show  this).  48.17, 

90.11,  94.18,  114.39,  116.37,  306.25 
(animate,  rhetorical),  388.8,  412.43, 
506.38,  508.2,  550.30,  576.19,  600.31, 

600.35. 

wi-  tell,  name  (-n-  -t-  instr.;  partially 
defective;  compare  na-);  similarly 
Cree,  Ojibwa,  and  perhaps  other  Al- 
gonquian  languages.  50.32,  54.2, 

56.30,  56.32,  60.29,  78.8,  7S.31, 

78.35,  302.29,  328.28,  404.27,  408.1, 

482.16,  508.34,  510.14,  566.14. 

wi-  with  (practically  always  with  post¬ 
verbal  -t-  -dtci-) ;  -'-  -'to-  instr.;  com¬ 
bined  with  awi-,  dwell  with,  marry 
(the  participial  is  a  polite  term  for 
spouse).  50.3,  52.24,  52.43,  56.21, 

58.12,  58.24,  62.17,  118.26,  296.5, 

296.30,  304.20,  312.16,  320.2,  384.9, 

386.31,  390.25,  508.10,  522.5,  554.9, 
572.14,  588.3. 
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wl'ku-  give  invitations,  especially  to 
religious  ceremonies  (with  -wa-  when 
intransitive;  -m-  instr.  when  transi¬ 
tive)  ;  cause  to  give  invitations  (-  wa- 
and-'- instr.).  96.10,  122.7,  230.22, 
232.42,  396.30, 410.41,  436.37,  524.28. 
wi'kwAn-  squat.  386.10-11. 
wl'kwa-  bundle,  wrap  up.  168.34, 
204.22. 

wi'kwa-  be  round,  be  a  corner  ?  Com¬ 
bined  with  -a'ki-  and  -wi-,  there  is  a 
valley;  in  other  passage,  bundle  up; 
we  have,  then,  homonyms  unless  the 
latter  meaning  is  ultimately  “make 
round.”  600.31. 

wl'kwa'sa-  wl'kwa'sa-  bump  against; 
obviously  a  compound  of  wl'kwa-  and 
-'sa-  -'sa-.  202.30. 

wi'kwaiya-  especially  (with  postverbal 
-t-  -dtci-);  with  -m-  instr.,  advise 
strongly.  468.32,  480.24. 
wigawi-  move;  in  combination  with 
Api-,  lean.  126.18,  228.27,  228.27- 
28,  232.32,  232.33,  274.6. 
wlga-  careful;  with  the  animate  copula 
-'si-;  postverbal  -t-  -dtci-;  with  the 
instrumentals  -'-  '-to-,  -'kaw-  -'k-, 
-'cw-  -'c-,  -'sw-  -'s-,  -n-  -n-;  the  post¬ 
verbal  extensions  must  be  used  with 
these,  though  not  before  the  copula 
-'si-,  nor -'sa'kwa-;  note  that  in  texts 
written  in  the  current  syllabary  wi 
ke  tti  may  be  wi'ke'tci-  or  wigadtci-; 
the  sense  shows  which  is  intended. 
48.4,  74.33,  80.9,  84.11,  298.16, 

302.25,  314.43,  386.36,  406.35,  554.23, 
556.17,  556.25. 

wigi-  excellent,  agreeable,  with  in¬ 
animate  copula  -An-.  124.15,  298.15. 

wigi-  caress  (-m-  instr.);  probably  a 
secondary  meaning;  likely  wigi-  ex¬ 
cellent,  with  -m-  instr.  572.18. 
wigowi,  be  sleepy.  82.20,  94.15,  552.24. 
wigwa- bother  with  (-n- instr.).  144.19. 
wlyA'cki-  bad,  poor,  dreadful.  188.5, 
534.11. 

wiyAta-  w'orry  (of  dreams).  186.39. 
wi'cawi-  terribly,  extremely.  274.13. 
wi'ca-  implore  (-m-  instr.).  86.33. 
wi'ca-  anxious;  with  the  auxiliaries 
-'cka-  -'cka-,  -'cin-.  56.9,  260.12 

(peculiar  construction  unless  -ita-  is 
really-  ta-  which  is  not  plausible). 


wi'capena-  be  hungry,  make  hungry 
(-'-.'to- instr.).  48.14,  130.42,200.1- 
2,  304.24,  394.4,  412.42,  440.32, 
440.35,  550.33. 

wi'ca-  be  hot;  middle  voice.  116.31, 

146.6,  152.32,  200.3,  304.11,  436.32. 
wi'cigi-  strong,  firm;  -'si-  -a-  copulas. 

70.26,  74.13,  76.19,  80.21,  88.45, 
326.24-25,  404.28,  406.15,  410.14, 
412.20,  418.38,  550.12,  570.7. 
wi'ck- hubbub.  122.17, 142.10,  180.25. 
wl'cku-  sweet;  the  true  stem,  though  in 
Fox  it  apparently  is  always  com¬ 
bined  with  either  -pi-  or  -pAn-. 
124.12,  124.13,  484.38,  486.4,  524.26. 
wito-  help,  aid,  take  part  in  (for  the 
last  meaning  see  Jones’s  Fox  Texts 
at  350.2);  with  -'kaw,  instr.  72.1, 
196.5. 

wito-  permit,  allow;  with  -'kaw,  instr.; 
a  homonym  of  the  preceding.  262.3, 

262.7,  298.34,  310.39,  322.8,  558.30, 

588.3,  588.5. 

wi'sAgAniA-  have  pain  (in  Fox  a  transi¬ 
tive  verb  with  inanimate  object;  -t- 
instr.) ;  clearly  a  compound  in  origin; 
see  -Am  a-  and  wI'sAgi-.  408.15, 
570.42-43. 

wI'sAgi-  suffer;  stem  given  on  the 
basis  of  Ojibwa. 

wl'seni-  eat,  dine;  see  wi'senya-,  -'seni-, 
-'senya-.  48.23,  52.27,  58.12,  100.26, 
108.30  (twice),  296.9,  304.22,  384.7, 

384.8,  396.1  (twice),  510.20,  516.2, 

550.4,  560.8. 

wi'senya-  eat,  dine;  related  to  wi'seni-, 
-'seni-,  -'senya-;  possibly  noninitial. 
130.5-6,  178.42. 

wl'swi-  name,  entitle,  designate;  -'-  -'to- 
instr.;  related  in  some  way  to  wi- 
tell,  name.  82.7,  162.28,  164.16. 
winani-  butcher;  -'si-  copula;  -'-  instr. 

262.7,  488.13,  488.14. 

-wina-  horn.  50.40. 

wini-  filthy,  dirty;  -'si-  -a-  copulas. 

88.39-40,  88.40,  204.15,  316.13 
winwa-  think  well  of,  compliment;  re¬ 
duplicated  wawi-;  -n-  instr.  230.26, 
230.28. 

wlnwa-  urge  (-n-  -t-  instr.) ;  redupli¬ 
cated,  wawinwa-.  602.22. 
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wl'pa-  (with  -m-  instr.)  sleep  with;  a 
compound  in  origin,  but  not  felt  to 
be  such  in  Fox;  cf.  wl-  with,  and 
nepa-,  nepa-  sleep.  330.26. 
wl'pu-  (with  -m-  instr.)  eat  with;  a  fos¬ 
silized  compound  of  wi-  with  and 
the  instr.  -'pu-  with  the  teeth.  224.37, 
258.25,  302.27,  470.3. 
wiwi-  wrap  up  (-n-  instr.),  primary 
meaning;  clothe  one’s  self  (-no¬ 


middle);  put  on  one’s  back  (-'w- 
instr.  and  -o-  for  middle,  with  the 
usual  phonetic  shifts);  of  sacred 
packs.  64.9,  122.5,  172.32.  '  ‘ 

wu-  warn,  caution  a  person  about 
something  (double  object  construc¬ 
tion;  -t-  instr.).  302.38,  564.39, 
580.40,  604.28. 

waiya-  (with  -t-,  -dtci-)  immediate  com¬ 
pletion.  298.7. 


INDEX1 
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Adoption  customs . _ . . 

Adoption  feast— 

beliefs  concerning. _ _ 361-364,  385 

combined  with  gens  festival . .  357 

combined  with  Mide _ _  357 

combined  with  wizard  rite . . 357 

customs  of _ _ 357, 

359-360, 361-364, 42AA27,  429-431,  549 

description  of _  385 

notes  on _  483 

result  of  omitting _  411,425,435 

Adrian,  H.,  specimen  presented  by . .  20 

Adultery,  punishment  for _  343 

Afterbirth,  belief  concerning _  357 

Aiyapa'ta'a' — 

a  nephew  of  mortals _ _  364, 365, 366 

brother  of  the  culture  hero _  376 

legend  concerning _ _ ..  364-369 

names  for,  in  various  tribes _  376 

the  god  of  the  dead. _ _  359 

See  Iyapa'ta'A'. 

Alsea  Indians,  paper  on -  17 

Animals,  men  transformed  into -  37, 63, 117 

Antiquities,  aboriginal  American,  hand¬ 
book  of _ _ ---  I7 

Appropriation  for  American  ethnology.  1 

Arizona,  paper  on  explorations  in - -  17 

Assiniboin— 

data  on  scalp  and  war  dances  of. . .  548 

fasting  among -  547 

Austin,  Tex.,  flint  implements  found  near..  4 
Autobiography  of  a  Fox  Indian  Woman.  291-349 
Ball  game— 

at  adoption  feast _  361 

double,  played  by  women -  363 

Baraga,  reference  to  work  of -  28 

Basketry— 

not  esthetic _  341 

taught  to  girls -  309 

Beadwork,  taught  to  girls - - 3" 

Bear  gens,  reference  to - -  358, 515 

Beckwith,  Martha  W.,  paper  by -  17 

Belts,  instruction  in  making - 303 

Berdache,  how  detected -  257 

Bibliography,  select  Fox -  30-36 

“Big-mouth,”  reference  to - - - . -  399 

Birth.  See  Childbirth. 

Blackfoot,  data  on  scalp  and  war  dances  of.  548 

Blessing,  evil,  rejected - 555 

Blessings,  obtained  by  fasting -  71, 

73, 75, 77, 79,  545,  547, 551, 555 

Bloodletting,  ceremonial - 41 

Boas,  Franz— 

papers  by. - - 17 

reference  to _  27 

work  of - -  1 1-12 

>  The  index  contains  no  references  to  material  included  in 
to  songs,  or  the  esoteric  meaning  of  songs. 


Page 

Body  painting,  ceremonial _ _  225 

See  Facial  painting. 

Boys,  puberty  rites  for,  practically  aban¬ 
doned _ _  340 


27 


504 


517 


49 


Brown,  Thomas,  translation  by.. . 

Buffalo  dance.  See  White  buffalo 
dance;  Green  buffalo  dance;  Buffalo 

DANCE  OF  TOE  SAUK. 

Buffalo  dance  of  the  Sauk.. _ _ 

Buffalo  Society— 

Mention  of . . . . . . . 

See  Little  Spotted  Buffalo  Society. 

Buffaloes,  as  a  sign  of  blessing _ _ 

Bullard,  Jack,  syllabary  text  by _  378 

Bullard,  Mrs.  Jack,  sacred  pack  owned  by.  504 

Burial — 

by  men _  423 

by  women _ 423 

position  in _ _ 383,393 

Burial  customs.  See  Mortuary  customs. 

Burlals,  paper  on,  by  D.  I.  Bushneli,  Jr -  18 

Busby,  A.,  reference  to _ 501 

Bushnell,  David  I.,  Jr.- 

papers  by _ 18 

work  of _ _ _  15 

Catamenial  customs _ 229, 

245,  303-309,  339-340, 357,  491,  517,  571 

Cave  man,  no  trace  of,  in  the  Ozarks . .  16 

Cedar  leaves,  ceremonial  use  of _ 91, 357 

Cemeteries,  Indian,  paper  on,  by  D.  1. 

Bushnell,  Jr _  18 

Ceremonial  attendant,  leading,  duties  of.  41, 

249,  251,  253,  255,  269 

Ceremonial  attendants — 

betrayal  of  deeds  of _  259 

clothing  of _ _ _  257 

duties  Of . .  41, 123, 257-259, 263, 267 

ideals  for  conduct  of -  249, 251,  257 

Ceremonies,  diffusion  of... . .  547,548 

Chastity,  considered  laudable - - -  81 

Chickasaw  Indians,  collection  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding - ---  5 

Chief,  religious  concept  concerning  choice  of.  181 

Child— 

method  of  carrying - 47 

sex  of,  known  before  birth - - 47 

See  Children. 

Childbirth — 

belief  concerning -  491 

customs  connected  with - 317-319,  463 

ease  in _ 

shamanism  in - 

See  Conception. 

Children — 

customs  concerning - 269 

dancing  of,  at  gens  festival -  225-226 

the  list  of  stems,  linguistic  matter  pertaining 
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Children— Continued.  Page 

mortuary  customs  tor _  321, 453-461 

treatment  of.._ _ 169,321 

See  Girls;  Infants. 

Chitimacha,  fasting  among _  547 

Choctaw  Indians,  collection  of  information 

regarding _ 5 

ChLck,  Billy,  reference  to _  43 

Chumashan  Indians,  studies  of.’ _  10 

Clark,  Miss  May  S.,  work  of. _ _  20 

Clothing — 

men’s _  329,344 

of  ceremonial  attendants _  257 

of  dance  leader. _ 504 

women’s _  344 

Collections  transferred  to  United 

States  National  Museum _ 20 

Colorado — 

archeological  work  in _ 3 

paper  on  antiquities  of _  17 

Conception — 

induced  by  medicine _  337 

prevented  by  medicine _  329 

Consanguinity,  Fox  system  of,  reference 

to _ 375 

Cooking,  taught  to  girls . .  299,303 

Cottonwood  Canyon,  archeological  work 

in _ 13-14 

Courtship _ 309 

Cradles,  use  of _ 319 

Cree  Indians,  culture  hero  of _  375 

Creek  Indians,  paper  on _ 17 

Cross-cousin  marriage . 376,377 

Cluture  hero — 

brother  of _  376 

references  to _  37,  57, 364,  365, 366,  391 

relation  of,  to  mortals _  57, 375, 473 

See  WI'SA'Ka'A'. 

Cuoq,  reference  to  work  of _  28 

Curtin,  Jeremiah,  paper  by _ _ 17 

Dakota  tribe,  data  on  scalp  and  war  dances 

of _ _ 548 

Dalottiwa,  reference  to _  295 

Dances,  social,  reference  to _ _  327,343 

Dancing — 

dramatic,  as  a  mortuary  custom _  383 

object  of _ 237 

of  children  at  gens  festivals _  225-226 

religious,  ideals  concerning _ _  209, 211 

Davenport,  Colonel,  reference  to _  43 

Davenport,  Edward — 

genealogy  of - 43 

reierence  to _  27 

Davis,  F.  H.,  specimen  presented  by _  20 

Dead,  the — 

facial  painting  of _  370 

food  buried  with _  372 

go  to  the  west _  357 

not  to  look  backward _  357,359,419 

orientation  of,  in  burial _  372, 409 

speeches  to _  417-419,419-421,431-433 

tobacco  cast  on _  372 

Death— 

caused  by  mystic  power _ _ _ 38 

caused  by  red  turkey _  199 

caused  by  slipping  of  ribs _  173 

story  of  origin  of _  387-393, 473-481 

the  subject  of  talk _ _ 273 
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Densmore,  Miss  Frances —  Page 

paper  by -  17 

work  of _ 14-15 

Derivatives,  hypocoristic . 3,77 

Dice  game,  played  at  adoption  feast . .'.  359 

Dirty  Little  Ani— 

a  variant  name _  505 

reference  to _ 511 

Divorce,  reference  to _  321,  323,  325,  342,  343 

Dogs— 

ceremonial  killing  of _  39-40,  41 

preparation  of,  for  eating . . . 40, 41 

use  of,  in  ceremony. . .  504, 511,  535 

Dolls,  making  of _  297, 338 

Dress.  See  Clothing. 

Drum— 

ceremonial  filling  of _ _ 97 

ceremonial  making  of _  41 

ceremonial  preparation  of _  40 

Drummer,  duties  of _  277 

Dwellings _  338 

Eagles — 

feathers  of,  used  as  fans _  211 

feathers  of,  used  ceremonially _  103, 213, 225 

Earth,  conception  of,  as  an  island _  79,  583 

Eating,  customs  concerning _  89,  225, 257 

See  Food. 

Ethics— 

taught  to  girls . . 307 

See  Ideals. 

Evergreen  tree,  ceremonial  use  of _  279 

Facial  painting — 

as  punishment _  338 

as  sign  of  mourning... . .  38, 364,  507 

in  fasting _  425 

in  religious  ceremonies _  213 

of  the  dead _  370 

Family.  See  Kinship. 

Fasting — 

as  a  mourning  custom . .  37,  38, 117, 173,  507 

as  punishment _  297,  338,  341,  551 

benefits  accruing  from _  67,  545-546,  561 

efficacy  of _ _  381 

instrument  used  in -  557,  563,  565,  567,  583 

length  of  time  of -  563,  569,  583,  587 

list  of  works  treating  on _  546,547 

mention  of,  in  myth _  37 

omission  of,  in  illness _  565 

to  gain  supernatural  knowledge.  38,49,425,473 

to  insure  long  life _  81 

to  obtain  blessings _ •_ _  74 

73,  75,  77,  79,  545,  551,  555,  583,  589 

Father — 

relation  of,  to  daughter _  343 

relation  of,  to  son _ _ 343 

Feathered  gens,  reference  to _  503, 517 

See  Thunder  gens. 

Festivals  of  the  gentes _  71 

See  Gens  festival. 

Fewkes,  J.  Walter— 

papers  by _ _ _ 17(  18 

report  of _  i_2o 

specimen  collected  by _  20 

work  of _ 2-4 

Fire,  ceremonial,  customs  concerning _  279 

Flute,  as  paraphernalia  of  the  dance.. .  38, 119, 137 

Food— 

buried  with  the  dead 
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I 
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Food— Continued.  Page 

dropping  of,  prohibited _ _ _  89 

modern  staple . . . .  339 

of  California  Indians . . . . 10-11 

preferential _  53 

special,  for  ceremony _  525 

used  in  White  Buffalo  ceremony _  251 

See  Eating,  customs  concerning. 

Food  plants  of  aborigines  being  studied..  2 

Forsyth,  Thomas,  reference  to _  501 

Four,  the  sacred  number,  reference  to _  41, 

83,  89,  93,  97.  103,  115.  123,  125.  139,  141,  163, 
169,  175,  179,  199,  221,  243,  265,  321,  335,  344, 
357,  360,  366,  381,  391,  399,  405,  421,  427,  433, 
441,  463,  502,  523,  549,  565,  569. 

Fowke,  Gerard— 

collection  made  by . 20 

work  of _ 15-16 

Frachtenberg,  Leo  J. — 

paper  by _ 17 

work  of _  12 

Galland,  Isaac,  reference  to _  502, 546 

Games— 

played  at  adoption  feast . . 359,361,385 

symbolism  of,  at  adoption  feast _  363,429 

Gann,  Thomas,  paper  by _  17 

Gardening,  taught  to  girls . . 299 

Gens  festival — 

chief  feast  of,  after  third  dance _ _  107 

.  combined  with  adoption  feast _ _  357 

explanation  of  term _  7i 

in  combination  with  mortuary  rites...  397, 421 

seating  arrangements  of _ 515-517 

suspended  in  case  of  death -  357 

Gentes— 

festivals  of _ 71 

govern  use  of  tobacco -  372 

lists  of _  501-502 

seating  arrangement  of _ 515-517 

wailing  songs  of _  358 

Gentle  Manitou,  reference  to.. . 133, 

221,  233,  239,  271,  273,  405 

Ghost  feast _ _ _ _ - .  357,473-481,483 

Ghosts,  dancing  of -  399 

Gill,  De  Lancet,  work  of -  18 

Gilmore,  Melvin  R.,  paper  by . . .  17 

Girls— 

punishment  of,  for  disobedience -  297,  338 

training  of _  297-313, 338,  341 

Gourds,  as  paraphernalia  of  the  dance..  38,  123,  139 

Grandmother,  as  a  courtesy  term -  340 

Grave  digging -  421 

done  by  men _  423 

done  by  women . . . 499» 423 

Grave  posts _ _  358,371,421 

Green,  Buck,  reference  to . . 504 

Green  buffalo  dance,  mention  of . 503 

Green,  George,  reference  to - 504 

Green,  Johnny,  reference  to . . 504 

Guernsey,  S.  J.,  paper  by -  17 

Habitations _ 338 

Hair— 


arrangement  of,  as  a  sign  of  mourning..  360, 485 


restrictions  concerning - -  257,  307,  360 

Harrington,  J.  P.,  work  of . . -  10-11 

Harrington,  M.  R.,  reference  to - -  502,  504 

Head  deformation,  caused  by  cradle -  319 

“Head  piercer,’’  referred  to . . . 393> 399 


Page 

Hero  of  myth,  extraordinary  power  of _  37, 

53, 142, 155, 157, 163, 189,  205,  207 

Hewitt,  J.  N.  B. — 

paper  by . 17 

work  of _ 5-8 

History,  Indian,  work  relating  to _  2 

Hodge,  F.  W.,  specimens  obtained  by _  20 

Holmes,  W.  H.,  paper  by . .  17 

Homographs — 

infrequent- . 28 

reference  to _ 295 

Hopkins,  Sarah  Winnemucca,  reference  to..  295 
Hough,  Walter— 

collection  made  by _ _ 20 

work  of _  12-13 

House  where  sacred  pack  is  kept .  279 

Houses _ 338 

HrdliCka,  Ale§— 

paper  by _ _ 17 

work  of _  15 

Hunting,  ceremonial,  custom  concerning.  267, 269 
Ideals— 

concerning  ceremonial  attendants _  249, 

251,  257,  261,  263,  267 

in  religious  ceremonies _  229, 

231,  235,  239,  243,  245,  271 

of  correct  living _  179,  403,  559,  571, 603,  607 

of  religious  dancing.209,  211,  215,  219,  221,  223,  225 

Illustrations  for  publications . .  18 

Immorality,  detected  in  gens  festival _  241 

Immortality,  belief  in . . 372,381 

See  Souls. 

Industry,  a  virtue  in  girls . .  299, 339 

Infants— 

beliefs  concerning. _ _  321,  343,  557-559 

mortuary  customs  concerning . .  369-371 

understood  by  shamans -  343 

Inviting  sticks,  use  of . . 362 

Iowa  tribe— 

fasting  among - 546 

reference  to _ 548 

Iroquoian  tribes,  work  on  Genesis  myth  of.  6 
Iyapa*ta'a'— 

the  god  of  the  dead - - - -  358,  359 

See  Aiyapa'ta’a'. 

Jacques,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.,  acknowledg¬ 
ment  to - 12 

Joking  relationship -  340,344 

Jones,  William— 

reference  to _  28, 71, 501,  546 

translations  of - 27 

Judd,  Neil  M.,  work  of - 13-14 


Kansas  tribe — 

data  on  dances  of - 548 

fasting  among -  546 

Kapayou— 

death  of.. . - - -  2' 

reference  to - - - . -  27 

Kapayou,  George,  reference  to  father  of —  343 

Kapayou,  Harrison,  reference  to -  43 

Kichai  language,  almost  extinct. . .  5 


Kickapoo— 

culture  hero  of - 

junior  levirate  among. 

reference  to - 

Kidder,  A.  V.,  paper  by. 
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375 

548 

17 
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Kinship.  See  Children;  Cross-cousin 


marriage;  Father;  Grandmother; 
Joking  relationship;  Niece;  Nephew  ; 
Son-in-law;  Uncle,  maternal;  Uncle, 
PATERNAL. 

Kiowa,  work  among _  4 

Kitana,  Alfred— 

death  of _ 27 

part  taken  by,  in  ceremony _ _ -  27 

reference  to _  29,  42,  43,  360,  503,  505 

songs  dictated  by _ 28 

texts  written  by _ _ _  27,  28,  378 

Kono''a',  reference  to__ _ 501 

Kutenai  Indians,  paper  on _  17 

Kwakiutl  Indians,  paper  on _  17 

KwIyama/’a",  reference  to _ _  501 

Labor,  division  of _  339 

Lacombe,  reference  to  work  of _  28 

Lacrosse,  played  at  adoption  feast _  359 

La  Flesche,  Francis — 

information  furnished  by _  377 

work  of _ 8-9 

Languages,  Indian — 

disappearance  of _  1 

Handbook  of . . . .  17 

League  of  the  Iroquois,  article  on _  7 

Leary,  Miss  Ella,  work  of _ 19 

Levirate,  junior,  reference  to _  375 

Levirate,  reference  to _ 344,375 

Library  of  Bureau  of  American  Eth¬ 
nology _ 19 

Lincoln,  Harry— 

acknowledgment  to _  378,  501 

as  ceremonial  attendant.. _ _  39 

paraphrase  by _  378 

reference  to _ _ _  27,  295,  360,  545 

syllabary  text  by _  378 

texts  dictated  by . 28 

Lincoln,  Oliver,  reference  to . 545 

Linguistic  notes _  282-289, 538-539, 612-615 

Little  Spotted  Buffalo  ceremony — 

comparative  notes  on_ _ _  502-504 

details  of _  515-517,  535-537 

songs  of _  519-533 

Little  Spotted  Buffalo  Society — 

account  of  origin  of _ _ 497-539 

members  of _ 505 

songs  of _ 519-533 

Lizard,  belief  concerning _ 357 

Lowie,  Robert  H.,  reference  to _  357,  375,  548 

McElmo  Bluff,  masonry  of  buildings  on.  _.  3 

McElmo  Canyon,  explorations  in _  2-3 

McLean  Basin,  towers  in _  3 

Manitou,  Gentle,  reference  to _  133, 

221,  233,  239,  271,  272,  405 

Manitous,  located  at  cardinal  points _  71, 

73,  75,  77,  79,  87,  133, 191,  509-511 

Marriage — 

age  for _ _ 311,342 

cross-cousin... . . . 376,377 

customs  connected  with.... . . 185-187, 

295,311-315,342,  344 

gifts _ 315,342 

Marsh,  Cutting,  reference  to _  546 

Matrilineal  descent,  theories  concerning.  341 
Maya  Indians,  paper  on _  17 
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Medical  practices  and  exorcisms _  38, 

51-53, 157, 159, 199,  201,  203, 205,  207 


Medicine —  »  1 

for  war  gens  only _ 159, 161 

to  induce  child  bearing _  337,605 

to  prevent  conception _  329 

Medicine,  evil _  239 

odor  associated  with _  38 


Menomini — 

culture  hero  of _  375 

data  on  scalp  and  war  dances  of _  547 

fasting  among _ 546 

Meskwakie,  a  synonym  for  Fox _  501 

Michelson,  Truman,  work  of _  9-10 

Mide,  combined  with  adoption  feast _  357 

Missouri  River,  reason  for  muddiness  of . . .  61 


Moccasins— 

girls  taught  to  make _  303,339 

present  use  of _  344 

Montezuma  Canyon,  archeological  work  in.  3 

Mooney,  James,  work  of _ _  4 

Morals.  See  Ideals. 

Morgan,  Lewis  H.,  reference  to . .  377,502 

Morris,  Earl  H.,  paper  by _  17 

Mortuary  customs  and  beliefs— 

for  children _  321,453^461 

general _  329-335,  344,  351-496 

list  of  works  treating  on ...  344, 355-356, 373-375 

miscellaneous... _ _ 463 

observed  by  widow _ 360,485-491 

observed  by  widower _ 435-451 

of  various  tribes _  372 

See  Adoption  customs;  Adoption  feast; 

The  dead;  Grave  digging;  Grave 
posts;  Mourning. 

Mother-of-all-the-Earth,  reference  to _  381 

395, 401,533 

Mourning— 

facial  painting  as  sign  of _  38,  364,  507 

fasting  as  observance  of _  37, 38,  117,  173,  507 

observance  of _  331, 344,  360,  435-451, 485-491 

period  of _ 360 

Muir,  John  M.,  collection  presented  by _  20 

Munroe,  Miss  Helen,  work  of _  18 

Murder,  detected  by  nosebleed _  241 

Music,  Teton  Sioux,  paper  on _  17 

Mythological  material,  utilization  of .  37 

Myths— 

reflect  Fox  ethnology _  37 

ritualistic  origin,  importance  of _  37 

written  by  Alfred  Kiyana _  27 

Names,  Fox  Indian,  list  of _  505 

Natchez,  fasting  among _  547 

Natchez  language,  preparation  of  sketch  of.  5 

N ephe  w,  use  of  the  term. . . . . .  376-377 

Newman,  Charles  B.,  work  of _  19 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Frances  S.,  work  of _ 17,20 

Niece,  relation  of,  to  uncles.  323-325.  331, 333, 335,  340 

N6dtcj',  the  mystic  word.. _  38,181,503 

Northern  Saulteaux,  culture  hero  of _  375 

Nosebleed  as  an  indication  of  crime. _  243 


Ojibwa— 

culture  hero  of... . . . . .  375 

fasting  among _ _ _ _  547 

Ojibwa  grammar,  work  on _  10 
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Omaha  tribe—  Page 

data  on  dances  of _  548 

fasting  among . 54fi 

One  slice,  meaning  of  the  term _ _ 181,513 

Orientation — 

Fox  scheme  of _ _  37, 67, 71, 73, 75, 77, 133 

of  the  dead _  372.409 

Osage  Indians,  fasting  among _  546 

Owen,  M.  A.,  reference  to _  601,546 

Ozark  region,  work  in _ 15-16 

Pack,  sacred.  See  Sacred  pack. 

Paint,  color  of,  indicative  of  gens .  358 

Painting,  ceremonial — 

of  body . . . . . .  225 

of  face _ _ _ _  213 

See  Facial  painting. 

Paragraphing,  system  of _  28 

Paraphrases,  coirected  by  grammatical 

analysis _ _  295,378 

Parsons,  E.  C.,  reference  to _  548 

Patriijneal  descent — 

among  the  Foxes _  341 

reference  to _  161 

Pearce,  J.  E.,  work  of _ _  4 

Peoria,  culture  hero  of _ _ -  375 

Peters  family,  reference  to _  502 

Peters,  Jim,  reference  to _  501, 549 

Peters,  Joe— 

reference  to _  356,501 

syllabary  text  by__ -  378 

Peters,  Sam — 

reference  to _  501,  503 

syllabary  text  by - - - -  378 

Phonetics _ -  44-45 

Pipe,  paraphernalia  of  the  dance. - 38, 119, 137 

Plains  Cree,  data  on  scalp  and  war  dances 

of _  547 

Plants,  paper  on  use  of,  by  Indians... .  17 

Ponca,  data  on  scalp  and  war  dances  of -  54S 

Post,  at  head  of  the  dead -  358,  371, 421 

Potawatomi  Tribe — 

ceremony  of,  similar  to  Fox -  504 

culture  hero  of _  375 

dance  introduced  by _  356 

reference  to.  _ -  37 

Pottery,  Hopi,  paper  on _  17 

Pottery  of  eastern  Texas _  4 

Powers,  Miss  Emma  B.,  work  of _  18 

Poweshiek,  Horace— 

paraphrase  by. -  378 

i eforence  to.. -  27,  28,  295 

translation  by -  27 

Prairie  Potawatomi,  reference  to -  57,548 

Pregnancy,  customs  connected  with - 315-317, 

342-343 

Puberty  customs  and  beliefs — 

for  boys _  340 

for  girls. _ _ 303-309,340 

Publications  of  the  Bureau . . --  17-18 

distribution  of -  18 

Punishment — 

fasting  as  a  form  of - - -  297,  338,  341,  551 

foradulteiy _  343 

of  girls - -  297,338,341 

Pyatwaya,  reference  to -  503 

Radin,  Paul,  references  to - 504,548 

Rattles,  ceremonial  preparation  of — . -  40 


Relationship,  family.  See  Kinship.  Page 

Religion.  See  Ideals. 

Religion  Dance — 

brought  to  Foxes  by  Wisconsin  Pota¬ 
watomi _ _ 344,356 

mortuary  customs  and  beliefs  appurte¬ 
nant  to - -  356,465-471 

Roberts,  Miss  Helen  M.,  work  of _  12 

Round  Rock,  Texas,  aboriginal  workshops 

at _ _ _ 4 

Roxana  Petroleum  Co.,  collection  pre¬ 
sented  by _ _ _ _  20 

Sacred  pack — 


animals  in,  considered  alive. _ _ 38, 195 

belief  in.. _ _  38, 115, 155, 157, 181, 189 

carried  on  back  in  war _  115 

on  right  front  hoof _  249-265 

on  the  right  side _ _  267,281 

owners  of _  501 

taken  down  by  ceremonial  attendant _  123 

White  Buffalo’s  left  hoof _  209-227 

White  Tiny-hoof.. _ _  229-247 

Sand  Canyon,  ruin  in _  3 

Sapir,  Edward — 

acknowledgment  to _  11 

work  of _ _ 12 

Sargent,  Homer  E.,  acknowledgment  to...  12 

Sauk  Indians— 

ceremonies  of,  correspond  to  Fox _  504 

culture  hero  of _ _ 375 

data  on  scalp  and  war  dances  of _ _  547 

fasting  among _ 546 

gentes  of,  reference  to. _ _  502 

reference  to. _ _  548 

Scaffold  burial,  reference  to _  393 

Scalp  dance— 

custo'ms  of _ i _  577-581 

list  of  writers  on  subject  of _  547-548 

Scalping,  practice  of _ 601,603 

Scott,  Thomas,  reference  to _ 545 

Se arles,  Stanley,  work  of - -  17 

Seneca  Indians,  paper  on -  17 

Sewing,  instruction  in - -  297,309 

Sex,  prenatal  knowledge  of _ 47,131 

Sex  restrictions - - - -  259 

Sexes,  segregation  of _  340 

Shamanism,  used  in  childbirth - 319 

Shaw  at  a,  Henry,  reference  to -  43 


Shawnee  dance— 

account  of _  343 

reference  to - - 329 

Simmons,  C.  S.,  article  by,  on  peyote  re¬ 
ligion _ _ -  47 

Singing  Around  Rite— 

details  of ..  589-595,  597-599, 605, 607-609, 009-611 

members  of -  34^ 

mortuary  customs  of -  356 

Sioux— 

foes  of  the  Foxes _  63, 131,  155, 157,575 

killed  by  buffaloes - 49 

Skinner,  Alanson,  reference  to — .  377, 502 

Skye,  reference  to -  302 

Slice,  one,  meaning  of  expression. .  181, 513 

Snake  dance,  acquired  by  the  Foxes -  343 

Social  organization,  knowledge  of,  inade¬ 
quate..— - 501 
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Societies.  See  Buffalo  Society;  Little 
Spotted  Buffalo  Society;  White  Buf¬ 
falo  Society;  Singing  Abound  Bite. 


Son-in-law,  term  for _ 376 

Songs — 

esoteric  meaning  of _  97 

of  Little  Spotted  Buffalo  ceremony - 619-533 

of  Singing  Around  Rite . . 691-593 

of  White  Buffalo  dance _ 97-115 

of  White  Buffalo  dance  cited _  121 

order  of_ _ 38 

rendition  of _ _ . _ -  27 

Sororate — 

avoided _  443 

reference  to _ _  344,375,441 

Souls,  beliefs  concerning _  357,358-359 

Speeches — 

after  last  song _  533 

at  adoption  feast _  397 

by  warrior  at  dance _  513 

b  y  warrior  at  grave. _ _  381 

made  by  old  men _ _ 273 

over  graves _ _ _  393,  395, 401, 409-411 

to  the  dead _  417-419,419-421,431-433 

Spelling  pronunciations,  reference  to _  28,295 

Spirit  of  Fire,  reference  to _  71, 

87, 109, 127, 364,  397,  473,  502,  513 

Squirrel,  ceremony  connected  with _  41 

Standley,  Paul  C.,  acknowledgment  to _  14 

Stems,  list  of _  616 

Stems,  verbal,  list  of,  not  exhaustive. .  27 

Stevenson,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  material  collected 

by . . 10 

Sugar  bowl,  ceremonial  tipping  of _  4o 

Swanton,  John  R.— 

papers  by - 17, 18 

reference  to _ _ 375 

work  of _  4-5 

Sweeney,  Albert  E.,  work  of _  18 

Swing,  babies  placed  in _  319 

Syllabary,  Fox — 

principles  of,  explained  in  Boas  Anni¬ 
versary  Volume _  27 

reference  to _ 357 

Tag,  game  of _  299,339 

Tales,  written  by  Alfred  Kiyana _  27 

T  eit,  James,  assistance  of _  12 

Tetepash,  reference  to _  503 

Texts — 

punctuation  of _ _  28 

restored  phonetically _  27,  501 

written  in  syllabary _  501 

Thunder  gens,  reference  to . .  358,  503 

Tobacco,  ceremonial  use  of _  41, 

81,  87,  221,  243,  269,  279,  356,  359,  362,  364, 

368,  391,  393,  395,  397,  399,  419,  421,  427,  463, 

465,  507,  513,  535. 

Towers,  study  of _  3 

Toys,  buried  with  children _  455 


Transformation  of  men  into  animals...  37, 63, 117 
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Translation,  based  on  paraphrase -  295, 378 

Tribal  dual  division,  references  to - ....  42, 

43,  275,  361, 363, 365, 385,  475, 505, 517, 548 

Turkey  as  a  cause  of  death -  199 

Uncle,  maternal — 

advice  given  by,  to  niece..  323-325, 331, 333, 335 

relation  of,  to  nephew - -  585 

relation  of,  to  niece _  323, 343, 579 

See  Joking  relationship. 

Uncle,  paternal,  relation  of,  to  niece _  340 

Utah,  archeological  work  in _  3 

Van  Kleeck,  Mr.,  presentation  of  ruin  by..  3-4 

Verbal  stems,  list  of,  not  exhaustive _  27 

Villages,  Indian,  paper  on _ 18 

Visions,  in  myths _  37 

Wailing  songs,  reference  to _  358,421 

War  dance,  writers  onsubject  of... .  547-548 

War  exploits,  dramatized _  383 

War  gens,  mention  of. .  40, 237, 241, 245, 358 

Warpath,  directions  for  going  on _  599 

Water,  carried  by  women _  339 

Weaving,  instruction  in _ : _  301,303 

Wedding  ceremonies.  See  Marriage  cus¬ 
toms. 

Whipping,  ceremonial _  577 

White  Buffalo  ceremony — 

description  of _ 38,83,87, 

89, 91, 95,  97, 123, 125,  127,  129, 131,  145,  163, 167 

invitation  to _  40 

summary  of _ 38-39 

White  Buffalo  dance— 

benefits  derived  from _  89 

instructions  to  founder  of _  67-91, 95, 115 

mythical  origin  of _  47-281 

paraphernalia  connected  with _ 119, 123 

songs  of... _ 97-115 

White  Buffalo  Society,  members  of _ 42,43 

White  Mountain  Apache  Reserve,  work 

in _  12-13 

Wickedness,  revelation  of _  241 

Wickiups, life  in,  after  death _  405,415,417 


Widow,  customs  and  beliefs  concerning...  329-335, 


360,  485-491 

Widower,  customs  concerning _  325,  344,  435-451 

Wife  beating _  311,321,327,342,343,429 

Winnebago  ceremonies,  similar  to  Fox _  504 

Wi'sA'KA'A',  reference  to _  37, 57, 364, 365, 366,  391 

See  Culture  hero. 

Wizard  Rite,  combined  with  adoption  feast.  357 

Wolf  gens,  reference  to _  517 

Woman,  Fox  Indian,  Autobiography  of.  291-349 
Women— 

work  of -  299, 301, 303,  339 

See  Adultery;  Autobiography  of  a 
Fox  Indian  Woman;  Girls;  Widow; 

Wife  beating. 

Wood,  carried  by  women _ _  303,339 

Young  Bear,  George— 

paraphrase  by _  378 

reference  to - - 501,545 
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